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PREFACE. 


This  Ninth  Volume  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  being  the  con- 
cluding one  of  what  may  be  called  the  First  Series  (because  the 
price,  in  future^  will  be  reduced  from  Ss,  6d*  to  2s.  6d.  a  Number), 
we  embrace  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  slight  retrospective  glance 
at  the  work  from  its  commencement,  in  order  that  we  may  notice, 
in  succession,  what  may  be  called  the  leading  features  of  each 
Volume. 

TTie  FifBt  Volume,  that  for  1 886,  contains  an  enumention  of  all,  and  an  account 
of  most,  of  the  European  and  American  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture, 
Bolany,  &c.,  which  had  been  published  between  the  date  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
Sncycloptedia  of  Gardening,  in  April,  1824,  and  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  Magazine.  It  also  contains  notices  of  the  State  of  Gardening  in  every  part  of 
die  world,  supplementary  to  the  historical  and  statistical  parts  of  the  second 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  referred  to,  with  numerous  corrections  for  that  work 
generally. 

Hie  Second  Volume,  that  for  18S7,  is  characterised  by  a  comprehensiTe  list  of 
Worito  suitable  for  a  Garden  Libraiy,  with  hints  on  the  necessity  of  a  superior 
School  Education  for  Gardeners  (a  subject  enforced  in  the  introduction  to  the  First 
Volume,  p.  8.  and  9.)  ;  and  by  various  papers  on  the  importance  of  books,  as 
sources  of  professional  information. 

The  Third  Volume,  that  for  1827-38,  contains  the  history  of  Heating  by  Hot 
Water,  including  a  number  of  interesting  details  on  the  subject,  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  work. 

The  Fourth  Volume^  that  for  1828,  contuns  additional  important  matter  on 
Heating  by  Hot  Water,  and  part  of  our  Tour  in  France  and  Germany,  with  very 
interesting  information  respecting  the  state  of  education  among  the  gardeners  and 
agricultural  labourers  of  tlie  latter  country. 

The  Fifth  Volume,  that  for  1 829,  is  characterised  by  a  number  of  papers,  having 
for  their  object  the  promotion  of  Gardening  Comforts  among  the  Labouring 
Population,  and  by  various  articles  on  Domestic  Improvement,  including  one  on 
National  Education,  entitled  **  Parochial  Institutions.** 

The  Sixth  Volume,  that  for  18S0,  contains  three  valuable  Essays  on  Cottage 
Gardening  (of  which  several  thousands  have  been  printed  apart,  and  sold  at  cost 
price),  with  some  important  papers  on  other  departments  of  Rural,  Domestic,  and 
Civil  Economy ;  all  tending  to  the  improvement  of  the  labouring  classes,  and 
more  especially  of  Gardeners.  This  Sixth  Volume  also  contains  the  evidence 
relating  to  the  ruinous  management  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
which  led  to  the  reform  of  that  body. 

The  Seventh  Volume,  that  for  1831,  contains  anew  modification  c»f  the  Lists  of 
Plants  supplementary  to  those  in  our  Horlus  Britannicus;  a  table  of  plants  for 
producing  a  Representative  System  of  the  whole  y^table  Kingdom  in  a  small 
garden ;  the  continuation  of  our  Tour  in  France  (portions  of  which  appeared 
also  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Volumes),  and  the  commencement  of  a  Tour  in  the 
north  of  England  and  in  Scotland.  This  Volume  also  contains  a  great  accumu- 
lation of  valuable  matter  on  the  subject  of  Heating  by  Hot  Water. 

In  the  Eighth  Volume,  that  for  1832,  the  supplementary  Listaof  Plants  will  be 
found  to  have  assumed  a  still  more  perfect  form  than  before,  in  consequence  of 
improvements  which  suggested  themselves,  when  completing  the  First  Additional 
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Supplement  to  our  Hortut  Britannicus ;  and  in  this  form  we  mean  to  continue 
these  lists  in  future.  Our  Gardening  Tour  on  the  Continent  is  continued  in  this 
Volume,  as  is  also  our  Tour  in  the  north  of  England  and  west  of  Scotland. 

The  Ninth  Volume,  that  for  1 8SS  (just  completed),  contains  accounts  of  some  of 
the  finest  Gardens  of  France,  Bavaria,  and  Baden;  some  valuable  papers  on 
Arboriculture  and  landscape-Gardening ;  part  of  our  Tour  in  the  west  and  south 
of  England ;  Mr.  Mallet's  Tour  on  the  Continent ;  the  modes  of  Heating  by 
Hot  Water  or  other  fluids,  of  Perkins,  Weekes,  Holmes,  Ure,  Kewley,  and  others ; 
and  seyeral  very  interesting  papers'  on  Vegetable  Physiology. 

In  the  above  rapid  glance,  we  have  only  noticed  one  or  two  subjects  in  each 
Volume,  as  features  by  which  to  characterise  it;  but,  viewing  the  series  of 
volumes  as  a  whole,  they  will  be  found  to  contain  all  the  accessions  that  have 
been  made  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Gardening  throughout  the  temperate 
regions  of  both  hemispheres,  and  more  especially  in  Britain,  since  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  Magazine,  in  January,  1826.  The  facts  and  reasonings  contained  in 
these  volumes  are  the  more  valuable,  from  having  stood  the  test  <^  retrospective 
criticism  from  their  various  readers  and  contributors.  The  liability  to  this  test 
renders  statements  communicated  to  the  public  through  a'sdentific  periodical,  of 
much  greater  value  than  such  as  are  published  in  a  work  which,  from  its  plan, 
admits  of  no  discussion.  The  Gardener's  Magazine  has  been  from  its  commence- 
ment, and  will  continue  to  be,  open  to  the  most  rigid  criticism  of  whatever 
appears  in  it,  whether  by  Contributors  or  the  Conductor ;  the  only  condition  being, 
that  such  criticism  shall  be  concise^  and  in  language  free  from  personal  abuse. 

With  the  Tenth  Volume,  that  for  1834,  will  commence  a  reduction 
of  the  price  (^the  Gardener's  Magazine  to  2s,  6d.  a  Number,  or  I5s. 
for  the  Annual  Volume:  a  reduction  which  has  been  made  in 
compliance  with  the  suggestions  of  various  Gardeners,  and  in  con- 
formity with'the  spirit  of  the  times.  In  this  New  Series,  as  it  may 
be  considered,  so  bulky  an  annual  volume  will  not  be  produced ; 
but  the  size  of  the  page  will  be  increased,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
insert  a  nearly  equal  quantity  of  matter;  and,  what  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  young  gardeners,  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the  engravings, 
more  especially  when  these  contain  plans  of  gardens^  or  of  pleasure- 
grounds. 

We  are  happy  to  state,  that,  notwithstanding  the  publication  ot 
no  fewer  than  six  Gardener's  Magazines  in  England,  besides  one  in 
Ireland,  since  this  (the  first  Gardener's  Magazine  which  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  English  language)  was  commenced,  the  contributors 
to  our  work,  so  far  from  falling  off,  either  in  their  numbers  or  in  the 
interest  of  their  communications,  have  steadily  increased  in  both. 
These  circumstances  afford  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  widely  spread- 
mg  taste  for  our  art,  and  confirm  us  in  the  sentiments  we  have 
expressed  in  reviewing  in  this  work  the  first  numbers  of  the  different 
periodicals  alluded  to. 

In  returning  our  Contributors  and  our  Readers  our  sincere 
thanks,  we  can  assure  them  that  no  exertion  whatever  on  our  part, 
or  on  that  of  the  publishers,  shall  be  wanting  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  Magazine  in  the  same  superior  style  in  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  produced ;  and  to  render  it,  in  all  respects,  what  it 
originally  professed  to  be,  and  has  hitherto  been,  a  perpetual  sup- 
plement to  our  EncyclopiBdias  of  Gardening^  of  AgrumUure^  and  of 
PiantSy  and  to  our  Hortus  Britannicus. 

J.  C.  L 

Ba^swater,  Nov*  20.  1833. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.      General  Resulis  of  a    Gardening  Tour^  during  Jnly^ 
August  J  and  part  of  September,  iri  the   Year  1831,  yrom  Dum- 
Jries,  by  Kirkcudbright,  Ayr,  and  Greenock,  to  Paisley.     By  the 
Conductor. 

(^Continued  from  Vol.  VI 1 1,  p.  521.,  and  concluded.) 

Palace  Residences,  —  There  is  no  gentleman's  house  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  that,  in  its  present  state,  can  properly 
be  denominated  a  palace  residence ;  but  Drumlanrig,  from  its 
commanding  situation,  the  extensive  territory*belonging  to  it, 
and  the  wealth  and  rank  of  its  owner,  we  shall  here  consider 
as  of  this  class.  We  feel  the  more  justified  in  doing  so,  from 
the  extensive  improvements  now  carrying  on  in  the  grounds, 
and  which  will,  doubtless,  in  a  short  time,  be  extended  to  the 
house*  Nothing  can  exceed  the  dignity  of  the  situation  of 
this  edifice;  placed  on  a  knoll,  on  the  summit  of  an  ad- 
vancing ridge,  backed  by  an  extensive  range  of  wooded  hills 
and  mountains,  and  commanding,  in  front,  and  to  the  right 
and  lefl,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  a  varied  surface  of  corn 
and  pasture  land,  watered  by  a  considerable  stream  which 
skirts  the  margin  of  the  park,  and  terminating  in  hills  of 
heath  and  pasture  in  the  horizon.  To  whatever  side  the  eye 
turns  of  this  extensive  and  magnificent  prospect,  the  whole 
is  the  property  of  tlie  Duke  of  Buccleugh. 

As  this  property  now  exists,  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
there  is  little  for  the  landscape-gardener  to  do,  except  form- 
ing two  new  approaches  to  the  house,  a  new  kitchen-garden ; 
and  modifying,  by  planting  and  by  some  changes  on  the 
Vol.  IX.  — No.  i2.  b 
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surface,  the  park  and  pleasure-ground.  An  excellent  kitchen- 
garden  is  already  walled  round,  and  the  gardener's  house, 
about  to  be  commenced,  we  were  informed,  will  be  the 
fii^st  in  Scotland,  not  only  as  a  commodious  and  complete 
dwelling)  but  as  a  specimen  of  cottage  Gothic  architecture. 
The  designer  of  the  garden,  Mr.  Hannay,  is  the  present  head 

Srdener  at  Drumlanrig ;  and  the  architect  of  the  house  is 
r«  Burn  of  Edinburgh.  As  far  as  we  saw  the  new  line  of 
approach,  it  did  not  appear  to  us  at  all  satisfactory ;  because 
we  could  not  conceive  how  the  ascent  to  the  house  by  it  could 
be  rendered  either  easy  to  travel  over,  or  agreeable  to  the 
eye.  Judging  from  a  hasty  glance,  we  should  say  that  the 
best  way  to  procure  two  approaches  of  perfectly  easy  ascent 
and  descent,  of  great  beauty  and  variety  in  the  views  seen 
from  it,  and  of  striking  effect  on  arriving  at  the  house,  would 
be,  to  commence  two  or  three  miles^to  the  right  and  lefl,  and 
to  lead  from  the  present  public  road,  a  private  one,  on  a 
uniform  but  very  gentle  slope,  along  the  side  of  the  range  of 
hills  at  the  back,  or  what  is,  we  believe,  the  south  side  of  the 
present  flower-gardens.  We  would  there  form  a  court-yard 
to  the  palace,  instead  of  the  present  one  on  the  western  front, 
reserving  the  extensive  prospect  from  the  north  front  to  be 
obtained  by  the  stranger  first  from  the  windows.  As  pleasure- 
ground,  we  would  follow  up  the  present  style  of  the  place, 
and  form  such  additions  and  variations  as  would  place  two 
ranges  of  terrace-gardens  on  each  side  of  the  east,  west,  and 
north  fronts.  The  beautiful  terrace-gardens  already  existing 
show  with  how  much  effect  this  might  be  done.  Whether  we 
might  not  change  the  course  of  the  river  in  some  places,  or 
produce  ramifications  from  it,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  more 
water  from  the  palace  windows,  we  did  not  take  time  enough 
to  consider ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  think  we  ascertained  the 
practicability  of  diverting  a  part  of  its  waters  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  a  powerful  waterfall  in  one  place,  and  a  lake  in 
another.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  flower- 
gardens  were  in  the  highest  order  and  keeping,  and  the  grass 
edgings  to  the  walks  entirely  to  our  mind.  Mr.  Hannay  we . 
found  fiilly  concurring  in  all  that  we  had  said  on  that  subject  in 
our  October  article.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  544.)  Some  instruction,  as 
well  as  amusement,  may  perhaps  be  obtained  by  the  reader, 
from  the  perusal  of  what  the  celebrated  Gilpin  said  of  this 
place,  then  called  Queensberry  House,  in  his  Observations 
relative  chiefly  to  Picturesque  Beauty  in  Scotland^  Sfc.^  published 
in  1776.  "  The  garden  front  of  Queensberry  House,"  he 
observes,  "opens  on  a  very  delightful  piece  of  scenery.  The 
ground  falls  from  it,  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  a  steep 
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sloping  lawn,  which  at  the  bottom  is  received  by  a  river  J  attd 
beyond  that  rises  in  lofty  woody  banks.  All  these  objects  are  in 
the  grandest  style,  except  the  river ;  which,  though  not  large, 
is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  It  is  amazing  what  con* 
trivance  has  been  used  to  deform  all  this  beauty.  The  descent 
fix>m  the  house  has  a  substratum  of  solid  rock,  which  has  been 
cut  into  three  or  four  terraces,  at  an  immense  expense.  The 
art  of  blasting  rocks  by  gunpowder  was  not  in  use  when  this 

Seat  work  was  undertaken.  It  was  all  performed  by  manual 
30ur ;  and  men  now  alive  remember  hearing  their  fathers 
say,  that  a  workman,  after  employing  a  whole  summer  day 
with  his  pickaxe,  would  carry  off  in  his  apron  all  the  stone 
he  had  chipped  from  the  rock.  How  much  less  expensive  is 
It,  in  general,  to  improve  the  face  of  nature,  than  to  deform 
it  I  In  improvii^,  we  gently  follow ;  in  deforming,  we  violently 
oppose.  The  Duke  of  Queensberry  of  that  day,  who  carried 
on  these  works,  seems  himself  to  have  been  aware  of  his  folly. 
He  bundled  up  all  the  accounts  together ;  and  inscribed  tliem, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  with  a  grievous  curse  on  any  of  his 
posterity  who  should  ever  look  into  them."  (p.  84.)  The  other 
observations  made  by  Gilpin  on  this  place  are  excellent,  as, 
indeed,  is  all  that  he  has  written  on  picturesque  beauty; 
always,  however,  making  allowance  for  his  almost  exclusive 
admiration  of  that  kind  of  beauty. 

Of  all  the  alterations  which  we  should  wish  to  make  on  the 
grounds  at  Drumlanrig,  there  Is  none  that  strikes  us  as  of 
half  the  importance  as  that  of  forming  new  approaches* 
There  is  one  now  going  on ;  but  a  more  preposterous  under* 
taking  of  the  kind  we  have  seldom  or  never  witnessed  in  any 
country.  An  attempt  is  made,  or  was  making  in  August, 
18SI,  to  ascend  a  steep  acclivity  directly  in  front  of  the 
bouse ;  a  still  more  hopeless  task  than  that  of  cutting  the  rock 
into  terraces,  above  related  by  Gilpin,  by  the  old  Duke  of 
Queensberry.  The  duke  did  succeed,  and  the  terraces  were 
formed,  and  now  exist ;  but  this  approach  never  can  form  an 
easy  ascent ;  and  we  maintain  that,  even  if  it  did,  it  would  be 
in  the  very  worst  taste  imaginable  in  the  given  situation ;  for 
this  specific  reason,  that  it  would  show  all  the  striking  beauties 
of  the  spot  before  entering  the  house.  Now,  we  hold  it  to  be 
a  fundamental  principle,  in  laying  out  grounds,  that  the  grand 
beauti^  of  every  situation  should  be  first  shown  to  the 
stranger  fron^  the  drawing-room  windows.  If  this  be  not  a 
fundamental  principle,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  on  what 
reasons  either  the  situation  for  a  house  is  fixed  on,  or  the 
direction  of  a  road  to  it  is  laid  out  There  are  many  points 
in  which  a  stranger  taking  a  cursory  glance  at  a  place  may  be 
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mistaken;  but,  if  he  has  his  eyes  open,  he  never  can  err  in 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  approach.  As  to  the  terraces 
we  certainly  have  no  wish  to  alter  them.  At  the  time  Gilpin 
wrote,  terraces  were  common,  and  the  great  rage  was  for  na- 
ture and  the  picturesque.  That  rage  has  now  subsided ;  and  in 
landscape-gardening,  as  in  architecture,  and  in  other  arts  which 
combine  beauty  with  utility,  reason  is  the  governing  principle. 
Of  Mansion  Residences^  the  first  we  saw  in  order  of  time  was 
Terragles,  where  some  additions  to  the  house  were  being 
made,  and  where  the  park  had  been  sprinkled  over  with 
single  trees,  in  tlie  equidistant  manner,  so  as  to  destroy  all 
allusion  to  natural  grouping,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  oblite- 
rate whatever  variation  of  surface  there  was  originally  in  the 
ground.  These  trees  were  chiefly  oaks,  from  20  to  30  (t. 
high:  they  were  removed  without  any  preparation,  in  the 
preceding  two  years;  and  scarcely  one  of  them  had  failed, 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  very  intelligent  gardener,  Mr. 
Corruthers.     Adjoining  the  house  was  an  old  architectural 

Srden,  consisting  of  a  level  square  platform,  with  thick, 
ly,  hornbeam  hedges,  and  on  two  sides  a  broad  grass 
terrace,  between  20  and  30  fl.  higher  than  the  exterior 
grounds.  The  view  from  this  terrace  to  a  new  kitthen-garden, 
which  meets  the  eye  on  a  gentle  slope,  backed  by  wood,  is 
striking,  because  uncommon,  and  is,  we  think,  agreeable.  By 
the  routine  manner  of  improving,  this  garden  would  be  turned 
into  a  pleasure-ground ;  but,  from  the  impressions  it  made  on 
us,  we  should  be  inclined  to  retain  it  as  a  garden  of  fruit  and 
flowers.     It  was  in  excellent  order. 

Jardine  Hall,  in  the  midst  of  what  was  recently  a  wild 
country,  and  several  miles  distant  from  any  similar  mansion,  is 
an  imposing  object;  and,  as  we  approached  it,  the  broad  flight 
of  steps  to  the  portico,  with  the  group  of  stable  offices  with 
clock  cupola  on  the  one  side,  and  the  encircled  boundary  wall 
with  its  porticoed  doors  and  ornamented  railings  on  the  other, 
had  an  Anglo-Italian  air,  the  more  charming,  because  unex- 
pected in  such  a  style  of  country.  The  ample  entrance  hall 
of  this  house  contains  some  large  handsome  paintings,  and 
rare  specimens  of  natural- history  subjects;  and,  like  the  first 
bar  in  a  piece  of  music,  it  gives  a  note  of  preparation  for  the 
ornaments  which  prevail  throughout  the  house,  and  for  the 
almost  complete  museum  of  British  birds  collected  by  Sir 
William  Jardine,  and  admirably  mounted  and  displayed.  There 
is  a  large  botanic  garden,  which  already  includes  a  consider- 
able American  ground ;  an  arboretum,  which  will  be  as  com- 
plete as  the  climate  will  admit,  is  commenced ;  and  Linnasan 
and  Jussieuean  arrangements  of  herbaceous  plants  are  in 
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contemplation.  The  object  is,  to  combine  general  efiect  and 
ornamental  display  with  science.  On  the  whole,  Jardine 
Hally  and  the  pursuits  of  its  amiable  and  hospitable  owner, 
show  how  much  happiness  a  cultivated  mind  may  enjoy  in  the 
country,  without  reference  to  towns,  cities,  or  a  populous 
neighbourhood. 

Raehills  is  in  a  situation  still  more  wild  than  Jardine  Hall, 
but  it  has  the  advantages  of  having  a  hilly  surface,  a  great 
extent  of  wooil,  and  a  river  considerably  below  the  house,  and 
not  on  a  level  with  it,  as  at  Jardine  Hall.  It  is  singular  that 
there  should  be  considerable  streams  near  both  mansions, 
without  the  water  being  seen  from  either  of  them.  This 
defect  might  be  removed  in  both  cases,  but  not  without 
some  expense.  At  Raehills,  there  is  a  holm  which  might 
easily  be  flooded,  so  as  to  form  a  lake ;  or,  the  bed  of  the 
river,  which  is  now  along  one  side  of  this  holm,  might  be 
changed  to  the  other  side,  where  it  would  be  seen  from  the 
house,  llie  natural  features  of  Raehills  are  all  grand  and 
picturesque;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  additions 
making  to  the  house,  and  the  general  masses  of  the  distant 
plantations  as  seen  from  it,  we  cannot  sav  much  for  the 
operations  of  art.  Whoever  may  lay  out  the  approach  road 
will  do  well  to  consider  what  we  have  said  on  this  subject 
in  a  preceding  page ;  and  the  whole  of  the  walks  among  the 
natural  woods  and  rocks  require  reformation,  agreeably  to 
the  principles  alluded  to. 

Kirkmichael  Home  is  rebuilding,  in  a  sort  of  Elizabethan 
style,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  JBurns.  There  is  a  good 
kitchen-garden  just  completed,  including  a  suitable  gardener's 
house,  and  forcing-pits.  The  situation  of  this  house  has  little 
to  recommend  it,  in  a  country  abounding  with  so  much 
natural  beauty;  but  highly  improved  design  and  high  keeping 
will  effect  much ;  and,  in  a  country  where  these  qualities  are 
less  common  than  the  beauties  of  nature,  they  will  probably 
be  valued  more. 

Closeburn  Hall  is  a  plain  but  very  commodious  mansion^ 
and  its  vicinity  has  been  the  scene  of  more  improvements  of 
the  useful  kind,  than  that  of  any  other  mansion  in  the  south 
of  Scotland.  The  extent  of  surface  that,  from  useless  bog 
heath  or  other  sterile  soil)  has  been  turned  into  good  pasture^ 
irrigated,  rendered  arable,  of  planted  with  trees,  during  the 
last  forty  years,  is  astonishing.  During  this  time,  limeworks 
have  been  established  on  a  highly  improved  principle,  and  the 
practice  of  liming  both  arable  and  grass  land  rendered  general 
throughout  the  country.  Saw  mills  have  been  erected,  and 
the  pines  and  firs  planted  by  Mr.  Menteath  sawn  up  into 
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bcwrds,  laths,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  sold  in  this  manu- 
factured state  at  very  moderate  rates ;  thus  at  once  creating  a 
market  for  the  article,  and  tempting  the  farmers  and  owners  of 
cottages  to  increase  their  comforts.  Mr.  Menteath  has  formed 
many  miles  of  excellent  roads,  some  of  them  on  the  principle 
of  alternate  levels  and  inclined  planes,  with  stone  wheel-tracks 
on  these  planes,  by  which  he  has  found  that  one  horse  can 
draw  from  thirty  cwt.  to  two  tons  in  small  four-wheeled  wag- 
gons {Ena/,  of  Agr,y  2d  edit.  $  3540-1  •)  He  uses  exten- 
sively bone  manure;  and«  as  an  Englishman,  has  of  course 
practised  his  country's  method  of  making  hay :  but,  though  he 
has  done  this  for  nearly  half  a  century,  his  neighbours  still 
continue  the  old  practice  of  withering  it  in  the  field.  (Vol.  VIL 
p.  584.)  Schools  have  been  established  by  Mr.  and  Miss 
Menteath ;  and,  in  short,  there  is  no  good  work  that  can  be 
expected  from  a  resident  landed  proprietor  of  great  intelli- 
gence and  the  most  active  benevolence,  that  has  not  been 
engaged  in  (and  that,  too,  with  success)  by  this  family. 

Munches  affords  an  example  of  agricultural  improvement, 
combined  with  great  taste  in  landscape-gardening,  as  far  as 
the  latter  art  has  been  called  into  use*  The  line  of  approach, 
though  over  a  flat  surface,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  things 
of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  trees  seen 
from  it,  whether  those  formerly  existing  or  recently  planted, 
are  all  in  natural  combinations ;  the  groups  in  the  foreground 
varying  with  every  change  of  the  spectator,  and  all  seeming  to 
belong  to  larger  masses ;  which,  in  their  turn,  appear  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  an  interminable  forest,  which  carries  the 
eye  to  the  woods  that  clothe  the  sides  of  the  neighbouring 
granitic  mountains.  On  arriving  at  the  house,  we  found  it 
unexpectedly  close  on  the  bank  of  a  winding  river,  near  which 
there  are  some  very  singular  masses  of  naked  granite,  which 
rise  abruptly  in  the  lawn,  and  remind  us  of  the  rocks  some- 
times observed  in  Chinese  drawings :  when  the  place  comes  to 
receive  its  finish,  these  masses  will  afibrd  fine  opportunities 
of  displaying  rock  plants,  trailers  and  creepers,  with  various 
half-hardy  shrubs  of  rarity  or  ornament  We  were  informed 
by  Mr.  Maxwell,  that,  in  his  gardening  improvements,  he  had 
received  considerable  assistance  from  the  hints  of  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Dalbeattie ;  a  gentleman  whose 
taste  and  general  views,  judging  from  some  hours  passed  in 
his  company,  and  from  his  own  beautiful  little  residence, 
St.  Peter's,  appeared  to  us  entirely  to  coincide  with  our  own* 
The  kitchen-garden  at  Munches  was  in  the  most  perfect  order 
and  keeping:  there  was  a  little  too  much  raking  on  the  gravel 
walk,  as  at  Terragles,  for  our  taste ;  but  not  a  weed,  nor  a 
decayed  shoot  or  leaf,  was  to  be  found ;  the  walls  were  well 
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covered  with  trees,  neatly  trained,  and  the  gooseberry  bushes 
judiciously  pruned.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  a  gardener,  who, 
like  Mr.  Webster,  has  been  forty  years  in  his  situation,  not 
relaxing  in  any  of  his  duties,  and  more  especially  in  those  of 
order  and  neatness. 

Gilsfon  Castle^  which,  when  we  before  saw  it,  in  1805, 
then  nearly  completed,  appeared  to  be  in  a  naked,  barren, 
hilly  country,  is  now  embosomed  in  woods,  and  all  the  hills 
are  more  or  less  covered  with  thriving  plantations. 

St,  Martfs  Isle  is  overgrown  with  wood,  but  with  wood  so 
beautiful,  both  as  to  the  individual  trees  and  shrubs,  and  their 
disposition  in  groups  and  masses,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at 
there  being  a  reluctance  to  thin  them  out.     The  grounds 
have,  however,  one  unpardonable  fault,  and  that  is,  they  are 
deficient  in  exotics;  without  which,  when  laid  out  in  the 
natural  style,  there  can  be  no  gardenesque.     At  the  time  these 
grounds  were  planted,  the  gardenesque  and  the  picturesque 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  same  thing;  that  is,  plantations 
formed  in  a  picturesque  or  natural  manner  were  then  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  grounds  of  the  country  residence  of  a  man 
of  taste,  as  plantations  in  the  geometrical  style  with  straight 
rows  and  avenues,  characterised  similar  residences  half  a  cen- 
tury before.     Both  styles  were  gardenesque  when  it  was  their 
turn  to  be  in  fashion ;  but  neither  being  at  present  exclusively 
the  mode,  the  characteristic  of  the  gardenesque  is  now  the  pre- 
valence of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs.     This  change  in  taste 
shows  a  real  advance  in  intellectual  enjoyment;  because  it 
carries  with  it  the  associations  connected  with  genera  and 
species,  in  addition  to  those  of  form,  colour,  and  combination. 
In  the  kitchen-garden,  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  we  found  most 
abundant  crops  of  grapes  and  peaches ;  the  vine  border,  as  we 
were  informed  by  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Nesbitt,  had  not 
been  dug  or  stirred  with  the  fork  since  we  last  saw  it,  twenty- 
six  years  ago. 

Call^  House  is  a  plain  granite  building,  in  a  park  of  recent 
formation,  of  great  extent,  of  considerable  variety  of  surface, 
and  abundantly  clothed  with  wood.  The  situation  of  the 
house,  near  an  estuary  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Fleet,  is  very  fine ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  entrance  front  is  on 
the  wrong  side,  and  none  of  the  windows  of  the  principal 
rooms  look  towards  the  river.  All  the  works  executed  about 
Cally  and  the  village  of  Gatehouse  appear  to  be  of  the  most 
substantial  kind ;  but  they  are  not  all  in  that  high  and  finished 
taste  that  we  expected  to  find  them.  The  masses  of  trees  in 
the  park  are  in  many  places  too  formal  and  unconnected ;  and 
there  are  single  trees  which  neither  group  with  them  nor  with 
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one  another.  Much  might  be  done  in  this  park  by  the  intro- 
duction,  near  the  masses^  of  a  few  small  groups  of  trees  of 
different  sizes,  with  thorns  and  other  shrubs ;  by  opening  the 
outline  of  the  masses ;  and,  above  all,  by  thinning  them.  The 
scenery  about  the  house,  and  the  views,  from  its  entrance  front, 
of  the  richly  wooded  country  beyond  the  river,  with  the  moun- 
tains and  their  rocky  summits  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sea 
on  the  other,  are  unequalled  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

77ie  approach  to  BlairquJtan^  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Girvan,  is  remarkably  fine.  The  house  is  new,  in  a  highly 
enriched  Gothic  style  :  and  the  grounds,  forming  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Girvan,  are  backed  on  all  sides  by  rising  hills 
and  mountains.  On  the  whole,  Blairquhan  is  by  nature  a 
noble  place;  but  there  is  no  proper  connection  between  the 
pleasure-ground  and  the  house ;  so  that,  although  nature  and 
architecture  have  both  done  much,  yet  the  details  are  very 
defective.  A  great  deal  of  pains  seems  to  have  been  taken  in 
hoeing  and  raking  some  miles  of  approach  road,  which  would 
have  been  much  better  left  in  its  firm  state,  and  the  weeds 
pulled  up  by  hand.  Indeed,  on  such  a  road,  in  constant  use, 
few  weeds  will  be  found  to  grow;  and  therefore  nothing  should 
be  done  to  disturb  the  firmness  of  the  surface,  and  infringe  on 
its  character  of  mellowness  and  age.  We  are  the  more  par- 
ticular on  this  head,  because  the  practice  of  raking  walks,  and 
having  them  covered  with  loose  gravel,  instead  of  gravel 
firmly  rolled,  seems,  as  already  observed,  to  be  a  prevailing 
mn  in  the  gardens  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  gardener 
here  is  quite  an  original  character,  well  versed  in  his  profession, 
but  very  hard  worked ;  the  strength  allowed  him  being  insuf- 
ficient to  keep  what  is  under  his  care  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
addition  of  one  man  to  the  yearly  strength  kept  would  make 
all  the  difference  between  a  narassed  mind,  and  a  place  always 
on  the  verge  of  disorder ;  and  a  mind  at  ease,  not  so  fatigued 
with  the  work  of  the  day  as  to  be  unable  to  read  at  night,  and 
a  place  in  high  keeping.  But  there  is  evidently,  among  the 
Scottish  country  gentlemen,'  either  a  great  want  of  taste,  or  a 
great  want  of  means  ;  perhaps  both. 

Culzcan  Castle  is  a  scattered  building,  in  the  mixed  style  of 
the  architect  Adams,  placed  on  the  brow  of  an  irregular  lofty 
cliff  washed  by  the  sea.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  grandeur  of 
the  situation ;  and  the  buildings,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  and 
speaking  without  reference  to  the  correctness  of  architectural 
details,  are  varied  and  picturesque.  None  of  the  approaches 
are,  however,  judiciously  conducted  either  for  displaying  the 
beauties  of  the  place,  or  for  easy  conveyance.     There  is  a 
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great  extent  of  garden  scenery,  and  a  very  large  kitchen*^ 
garden.  The  whole  is  remarkably  well  kept  by  the  gardener, 
Mr.  Heppell,  though  evidently  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
from  a  deficiency  of  hands.  Mr.  Heppell  had  in  his  hot-house 
crops  of  pines,  grapes,  and  peaches,  which  were  not  surpassed 
by  any  we  saw  m  Scotland :  indeed,  taking  size,  quantity,  and 
flavour  jointly  into  consideration,  we  think  they  were  the  best 
we  saw  any  where  noith  of  Knowlesley  Park.  But  that  which, 
in  respect  to  horticulture,  renders  the  kitchen-garden  at 
Culzean  more  especially  worthy  of  attention,  is,  the  excellent 
crops  of  grapes  obtained  in  the  pine  stoves,  in  the  manner 
which  we  have  noticed  (Vol.  VII.  p.  411.  and  p.  539.)  as 
practised  at  Trehtham,  Tatton  Park,  and  other  places  in 
England.  The  grass  edgings  to  the  walks,  and  groups  of 
flowers  on  the  lawn,  were,  generally  speaking,  entirely  to  our 
taste.  The  young  plantations  were  in  a  ruinous  state,  for  want 
of  thinning,  but  we  have  no  room  here  for  details. 

Barganny  has  for  the  last  25  years  been  the  scene  of 
extensive  improvements  in  the  way  of  road  making,  draining, 
planting,  &c.  The  kitchen-garden,  laid  out  by  Mr.  Hay, 
has  flued  walls  and  hot-houses.  It  occupies,  together  with 
the  pleasure-ground  which  surrounds  it,  about  13  acres. 
The  whole  is  most  economically  and  judiciously  managed  by 
Mr.  Dodd,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  family,  cannot,  of 
course,  attend  to  high  keeping. 

KiUcerran  is  remarkable  for  an  excellent  kitchen-garden, 
also  by  Mr.  Hay,  and  for  a  singularly  romantic  wooded 
dingle.  The  rock  through  which  the  stream  has  furrowed 
its  course  down  the  face  of  a  steep  hill  is  of  red  sandstone; 
and  the  cavernous  sinuosities,  waterfalls,  and  cascades  are  of 
endless  variety.  Among  the  trees  are  some  magnificent  silver 
firs,  but  either  more  exotics  are  wanted  to  render  the  dell  suf- 
ficiently gardenesque,  or  those  which  are  there  ought  to  be 
removed,  in  order  to  render  it  perfectly  natural.  There  is 
an  excellent  gardener's  house,  and  the  garden  is  admirably 
managed  by  Mr.  Cullen,  a  reading  gardener,  who  is  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  not  digging  fruit-tree  borders,  or 
paring  the  grass  edgings  of  the  walks. 

We  must  pass  over  a  number  of  mansions,  to  notice  Auchitf" 
crutvey  a  grand  and  romantic  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr. 
The  house  is  placed  in  a  most  striking  situation,,  but  is  not  very 
fortunate  with  regard  to  the  road  by  which  it  is  a)?proached. 
The  kitchen-garden,  as  such,  is  badly  situated;  but,  com* 
bining,  as  it  does,  architectural  and  Italian-like  scenery,  with 
the  culture  of  fruits  and  flowers,  it  has  an  excellent  general 
efiect,  and  suits  the  style  of  scenery  amidst  which  it  is  placed. 
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There  is  a  broad  walk  by  the  margin  of  the  river,  which  is 
remarkably  fine;  and  the  place,  when  the  family  shall  again 
reside  there,  and  it  be  kept  in  high  order,  will  be  one  of  the 
first  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Skinner,  the  gardener,  is 
a  man  of  a  very  superior  order  of  mind,  and  nothing  in  the 
course  of  our  tour  gratified  us  more  than  to  hear  the  manner 
in  which  he  spoke  of  his  employer ;  who,  indeed,  from  his 
general  character  in  the  county,  must  be  a  man  of  a  great  and 
liberal  mind,  and  of  enlightened  benevolence. 

Caprington  Castle  has  lately  received  great  additions ;  and 
a  number  of  trees  have  been  transplanted  in  the  grounds, 
according  to  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  manner;  but  they  are  too 
much  dotted  instead  of  being  grouped*  We  were  very  sorry 
to  find  here,  that  the  gardener  had  recently  had  his  cow  taken 
from  him ;  and  we  saw  the  carpenters  at  work  fitting  up  his 
cow-house  as  a  fruit-room,  after  having,  for  nearly  25  vears, 
lodged  a  cow  for  the  same  individual,  the  gardener.  What 
a  reward  for  a  faithful  servant  of  25  years'  standing  ! 

Most  substantial  gardening  erections,  stable  offices,  and  a 
commodious  and  handsome  gardener's  house,  have  been  lately 
erected  at  Williamsfield^  by  Mrs.  Farley,  a  lady  who,  as 
we  were  informed,  possesses  great  kindness  and  liberality 
of  disposition,  '^e  regretted  to  see  the  park  spoiled  by 
dotting;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  yet  too  late :  and  if  Mr.  Cooper, 
the  gardener,  a  most  willing  and  excellent  man,  will  send  us 
a  correct  plan  of  the  trees,  and  other  objects,  as  they  now 
stand,  we  will  return  it  to  him  gratis,  with  corrections. 

The  grounds  at  Loudon  Castle  are  greatly  improved,  in  as 
far  as  respects  planting  and  farming;  but  the  full  share  of 
expense  and  attention  does  not  seem  to  have  been  devoted  to 
the  kitchen-garden  and  pleasure-ground,  probably  from  the 
family  seldom  or  never  residing  there. 

Eglinton  Ca^//^  is  placed  in  a  dull  flat  situation,  surrounded 
by  abundance  of  wood,  including  some  very  large  beeches. 
There  is  an  extensive  kitchen-garden,  and  many  hundred  feet 
of  hot-houses;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  minority  of  the 
owner,  the  grounds  are  not  kept  up  as  they  ought  to  be. 
There  is  a  gardener's  house,  all  frontage  and  show,  but  very 
small  and  inconvenient  within. 

Ardgowan  is  finely  situated  on  a  knoll,  which  has  once 
been  the  highest  point  of  an  island  in  the  Clyde.  In  the  front 
is  a  terrace-walk,  commanding  extensive  views;  but  we  do 
not  like  the  placing  of  the  clumps  on  the  lawn  ;  because  the 
principle  of  a  stifficient  reason  is  not  obvious.  The  kitchen* 
gai'den  is  in  a  low  damp  situation,  and  is  now  undergoing  a 
system  of  drainage. 
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At  Enkifff^  a  house  in  the  church  Gothic  style,  and  on  a 
most  extensive  scale,  has  been  set  down  in  a  remarkably  fine 
sitnation  on  the  Clyde.  We  doubt  if  it  will  ever  be  occupied, 
as  the  day  for  building  such  houses,  either  in  Scotland  or 
^gland,  is  decidedly  gone  by.  The  kitchen-garden  here  is 
new,  and  one  of  the  best  which  we  have  any  where  seen.  The 
gardener,  Mr.  Shiells,  has  received  more  prizes  for  superior 
firuits  and  culinary  productions  than  any  gardener  in  the  west 
of  Scotland.  Here,  as  at  most  of  the  mansion  residences 
above  enumerated,  the  fruit  is  sold. 

Castle  Semple  is  a  fine  old  place,  with  a  magnificent  lake, 
and  extensive  woods.  Some  of  the  oaks,  chestnuts,  ashes, 
beeches,  sycamores,  birches,  silver  and  spruce  firs,  &c.,  are 
remarkably  large.  The  kitchen-garden,  by  Mr.  Hay,  is  in 
his  most  elaborate  manner,  with  water-pipes  in  the  walls,  &c. ; 
but  we  cannot  approve  of  attempting  circular  work  in  wooden 
hot-houses,  on  account  of  the  expense,  and  the  obstruction  of 
light  produced  by  the  converging  rafters.  Metal  houses, 
however,  are  not  vet  popular  in  Scotland.  The  gardens  here 
are  well  managed^  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Lauder,  who 
has  the  good  fortune  to  be  under  an  excellent  master  and 
mistress,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Harvey. 

Of  Villa  Residences  we  can  only  notice  a  few,  remarkable 
either  for  their  beauty,  curiosity,  garden  culture,  or  keeping.  - 
Castle  Ihfkes  is  on  a  romantic  spot,  overlooking  the  >ifith 
and  the  town  of  Dumfries.  The  surface  is  broken,  irregular, 
and  rocky;  partly  from  its  having  been  the  site  of  an  old 
castle,  and  partly  from  its  having  served  for  many  years  as  a 
quarry  to  supply  red  sandstone  for  the  buildings  of  Dumfries. 
Nature  and  accident  supplied  a  few  old  trees ;  and  the  late 
Mr.  Stott,  the  proprietor,  who  formed  the  place,  spared  no 
expense  in  building  and  gardening,  that  could  contribute  to* 
wards  rendering  it  a  little  wonder  of  romantic  beauty,  as  well 
as  a  comfortable  and  elegant  residence.  This  gentleman's 
widow,  now  in  America,  had  a  taste  for  art  and  also  for 
botany ;  and  to  this  circumstance  may  be  traced  many  beau- 
ties in  the  grounds,  which  it  is  probable  would  not  otnen/i^ise 
have  found  a  place  there,  and  many  rare  trees  and  shrubs  not 
common  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  Mrs.  Stott  had  an  ex- 
cellent collection  of  house  exotics,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
however,  we  were  told,  she  took  with  her  to  America.  The 
kitchen-garden  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  what  was  one  of  the 
largest  quarries  reduced  to  a  level,  and  covered  with  suitable 
soil,  brought  from  a  distance.  This  level  is  in  the  form  of  an 
oval,  and  on  three  sides  of  it  there  are  steep  grass  banks,  along 
the  top  of  which  is  a  terrace  walk,  whence  the  eye  looks 
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down  on  the  garden  on  one  side,  and  to  the  pleasyre-ground, 
scenery,  and  distant  country  on  the  other,     A  great  mistake 
committed  here,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  of  covering  these  steep 
banks  with  turf,  instead  of  clothing  them  with  low  slirubs, 
such  as  rhododendrons,  and  all  the  genera  belonging  to  that 
order  which  do  not  grow  above  4  or  5  ft.  high.     The  efiect 
produced  by  these  shrubs  would  have  been  delightful :  whereas 
a  grassy  bank,  too  steep  to  be  walked  on,  not  being  part  of  a 
regular  terrace,  is  of  no  use  in  adding  to  the  effect,  and  is 
commonplace  in  itself.     The  trouble  of  mowing  this  exceed* 
ingly  steep  bank,  we  were  told,  was  very  great ;  and  the  grass, 
notwithstanding,  looked  coarse  and  thin.     The  walls,  offices, 
and  buildings  of  every  description  are  executed  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner,  and  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention 
to  neatness,  and  to  the  perfection  of  minute  details.    Formerly, 
the  whole  place  was  kept  in  the  very  highest  order ;  even  the 
floors  of  the  pigsties,  we  were  informed,  were  scrubbed  with 
white  sandstone,  like  door- steps ;  but  at  present,  though  still 
respectable  in  point  of  neatness,  the  walks  in  the  lawn  have 
sunk  too  deep  for  the  grass  edgings ;  the  trees  and  shrubs  have 
become  crowded,  and  the  grass  is  less  frequently  mown  than 
it  ought  to  be. 

•  Hannatificld  is  remarkable  for  having  been  laid  out  by  the 
owner,  in  a  sort  of  geometric  style  peculiar  to  himself.  The 
house,  by  Mr.  Newall,  is  commodious  and  most  complete  in 
all  its  details.  It  commands  the  grandest  and  most  Italian- 
like views  of  any  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumfries. 
The  grass  edgings  are,  however,  pared,  and  the  gi'avel  raked 
to  a  degree  that  filled  us  with  horror.  We  found  here  every 
disposition  in  the  proprietor  to  make  a  fine  place,  except  that 
of  taking  advice ;  and  he  may  be  said,  in  consequence,  to  have 
quacked  himself.  After  the  kindness  which  we  experienced 
from  Mr.  Hannay,  it  does  seem  cruel  to  find  fault ;  but  w^e 
have  too  much  respect  both  for  him  and  ourselves  to  deal  in 
any  thing  but  truth. 

At  Dalscavihj  we  were  surprised  to  find  some  green 
painted  iron  bridges,  an  artificial  ruin,  and  other  things, , be- 
longing, as  we  thought,  exclusively  to  the  cockney  school. 

Goldielee^  a  secluded  spot,  backed  by  high  wooded  moun- 
tains, which  form  at  the  same  time  a  background  to  Dal- 
scairth,.  is  in  a  state  of  neglect. 

St.  Peter's,  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  A.  Carruthers,  at  the 
Gothic  chapel,  Dalbeattie,  is  a  gem  of  beauty,  formed  out  of 
an  aggregation  of  granite  boulders  (large  rounded  fragments 
of  stone  found  on  the  surface  of  the  soil)  and  an  immense 
mass  of  that  rock.     By  covering  part  of  the  rock  with  earth. 
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leading  a  winding  walk  around  and  over  and  through  among 
the  boulders,  and  introducing  rare  and  curious  plants  and 
shrubs,  especially  climbers  and  trailers,  a  great  interest  is  created 
as  well  by  the  variety  of  the  near  objects,  as  by  the  character 
of  the  distant  views.  In  some  places  fruit  trees  and  culinary 
vegetables  are  introduced  in  plots,  where  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
deep  for  their  growth ;  and,  after  following  the  mazes  of  the 
winding  path  in  its  various  ascents  and  descents,  we  have  the 
agreeable  contrast  of  returning  by  a  straight  walk  by  the  side 
of  a  neatly  clipped  hedge,  which  forms  the  boundary  to  a  pad- 
dock. So  highly  do  we  think  of  Mr.  Carruthers's  taste  in 
landscape-gardening,  that  we  would  strongly  recommend  the 
neighbouring  proprietors,  who  may  propose  executing  any  thing 
belonging  to  that  art,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  his  opinion ;  as 
we  feel  confident  that  he  would  only  recommend  what  every 
man  of  taste  must  approve.  We  hope  our  much  esteemed 
friend  (if  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  so  designating  a  man  after 
our  own  heart)  will  excuse  our  having  made  these  remarks. 

Bargallj/^  at  the  head  of  a  most  lovely  narrow  valley,  be- 
tween .hills  and  mountains  whose  sides  are  covered  with  wood, 
is  not  only  interesting  from  its  natural  beauty,  but  from  the 
accident  of  its  having  been  the  residence,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
of  Sir  Robert  Heron,  one  of  the  greatest  botanists  of  his 
country  and  time.  He  planted  many  rare  trees,  of  which 
some  fine  specimens  still  remain,  and  which  we  shall  here- 
after describe. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Paisley  there  are  some  villas  laid  out  in 
imitation  of  the  newest  taste ;  but  which  are  liable  to  all  the 
objections  which  we  have  stated  in  preceding  articles.  Who- 
ever knows  these  villas,  and  will  look  at  fig.  72.  Vol.  VII. 
p.  401.,  will  understand  what  we  mean. 

Kirk-Alloway  Cottage^  the  residence  of  Mr.  Auld,  well 
known  both  in  England  and  Scotland  for  the  interest  which 
he  has  taken  in  the  sculptor  Thorn,  and  in  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  Burns,  and  more  especially  for  being  the  principal 
cause  of  the  completion  of  his  monument,  is  situated  close  by 
the  new  bridge  of  Doon.  Within  the  grounds  is  Mungo's 
Well,  so  well  known  to  the  admirers  of  the  poem  "  Tam  o' 
Shanter;'^  and,  as  the  public  take  a  great  interest  in  this 
spot,  which  the  genius  of  Burns  has  rendered  classic  ground, 
Mr.  Auld  allows  persons  of  all  classes  to  pass  through  his 
garden  to  the  well.  One  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  on 
being  told  this,  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Auld  on  the  danger  of 
getting  his  garden  robbed,  and  was  astonished  at  being  in- 
formed, that  in  no  one  instance  had  it  ever  happened  that  a 
single  flower  or  fruit  had  been  touched.     The  laird  was  no 
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less  astonished  at  the  idea  of  treating  his  poorer  fellow-coun- 
trymen with  kindness,  than  be  was  at  their  returning  this 
kindness  with  gratitude. 

Crosslee  Cottage^  near  Johnstone,  though  of  less  extent 
than  any  of  the  villas  we  have  mentioned,  being,  in  fact,  more 
a  cottage  than  a  villa,  is  a  gem  as  unique  in  its  way  as  Castle 
Dykes  or  St  Peter's.  The  cottage  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
bank  upwards  of  200  ft.  above  the  river  Gryffe,  just  at  a  bend 
in  the  stream,  and  the  ground  slopes  steeply  down  from  the 
house  to  a  narrow  holm,  which  skirts  the  margin  of  the  water. 
On  the  opposite  side  the  bank  is  still  higher  and  steeper,  and  it 
is  covered  with  old  wood  from  the  water's  edge.  The  sky  out- 
line of  these  trees,  owing  to  the  bend  of.  the  river,  seems  here 
to  rise  into  a  hill,  declining  both  up  and  down  the  stream ; 
and  conspiring,  as  it  were,  with  the  bend  of  the  river,  to 
mark  out  che  situation  for  the  cottage.  The  portion  of  lawn 
in  front  of  the  dwelling  is  very  small,  but  it  contains  a  selec- 
tion of  beauties  and  rarities  such  as  we  have  not  elsewhere 
seen  in  Scotland.  At  the  end  of  the  house,  the  lawn  joins  a 
terrace,  from  which  steps  descend  to  another,  both  supported 
by  masonry ;  and  below  is  a  hanging  fruit-garden.  There 
are  two  other  gardens ;  but  we  have  no  time  to  enter  into 
details.  On  the  whole,  Crosslee  Cottage  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  multum  in  parvo  in  ornamental  gardening ;  and,  of  all 
the  places  which  we  saw  in  Scotland,  it  has  left  the  strongest 
impression  on  our  mind :  the  next  strongest  was  produced 
by  Auchincruive. 

Cottage  Gardens.  —  We  cannot  say  much  for  these  in  the 
west  of  Scotland.  They  are  small,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
some  about  Paisley  and  other  manufacturing  places,  scarcely 
any  thing  is  grown  in  them  but  borecole  and  potatoes  : 
onions  and  beans  are  not  uncommon,  but  peas  and  turnips 
are  rare;  and  kidneybeans  (one  of  the  most  profitable  of 
summer  vegetables)  are  scarcely  ever  grown.  At  the  village 
of  Catrine,  in  addition  to  the  small  gardens  behind  the  cot- 
tages or  street  houses,  there  are  several  acres  feued  out» 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  town  gardens  of  Birmingham 
and  Lancaster ;  and  in  these  a  variety  of  culinary  vegetables, 
flowers,  and  the  smaller  fruits,  are  cultivated  with  care.  The 
gardens  attached  to  the  lodges  at  gentlemen's  seats  must  not 
be  considered  as  included  in  the  rude  ones  above  alluded  to. 
These  being  frequently  the  gardens  of  professional  gardeniers, 
and  in  all  cases  more  or  less  under  their  eye,  are  generally 
ornamented  with  flowers,  and  the  houses  belonging  to  them 
with  creepers.  They  are  not,  however,  always  very  profit- 
able gardens  to  the  possessors,  any  more  than  the  lodges 
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which  they  are  meant  to  adorn  are  always  comfortable  dwell- 
ings. That  part  of  these  lodge  gardeas  where  kitchen  crops 
are  grown  is  in  general  behind  the  cottage,  overshaded  by 
the  branches  of  trees  above,  and  impoverished  by  their  roots 
beneath.  Much  of  what  looks  well  to  a  stranger,  in  the 
dwellings  and  appurtenances  of  those  immediately  depending 
on  the  wealthy  classes,  is  only  surface  comfort ;  and,  before 
any  thing  better  can  arrive,  the  rich  man  must  learn  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  whole  of  human  nature,  or  the  poor  man  to 
protect  himself. 


Art.  IL     Observations  on  several  Gardens  in  England. 

By  Mr.  W.  Sanders. 

(Cimiinuedjrom  Vol.  VIIL  p.  551.) 

Trafalgar  House^  the  Seat  of  Earl  Nelson.  —  July  3. 
Situated  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  Avon  to  Long- 
ford Castle.  The  park  is  well  wooded,  and  contains  some 
fine  old  timber.  The  mansion  is  of  brick,  and  stands 
on  an  eminence,  which  commands  a  fine  and  picturesque 
view  of  a  large  tract  of  country,  with  the  river  winding  its  way 
in  the  distance  on  the  south-western  side.  The  idea  struck 
my  mind  how  easily  the  whole  adjacent  scenery  might  be 
appropriated  as  its  own  by  a  little  judicious  planting,  to  the 
iotsl  exclusion  of  the  now  partially  to  be  seen  seats  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  opening  of  vistas  where 
most  desirable.  A  hint  or  two  from  Sir  Henry  Steuart 
would  not  be  unserviceable  here,  where  nature  seems  to  be 
waiting  for  a  finishing  touch.  I  am  persuaded  that  a  few 
bold  strokes  from  a  masterly  genius  would  go  far  to  raise  this 
place  to  no  mean  station  among  its  compeers.  The  gardens 
have  not  the  good  fortune  to  boast  of  an  advantageous  site, 
having  been  crammed  away,  as  it  were,  in  a  dungeon,  as  not 
worth  caring  for ;  being  "  squatted "  down  in  a  low  marshy 
spot  by  the  side  of  the  river,  thus  almost  precluding  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  any  thing  like  a  good  tree,  much  more 
a  crop  of  the  finer  stone  fruits,  and  thereby  doing  away  with 
one  great  source  of  gratification  from  the  garden,  while,  from 
the  want  of  such  produce,  the  poor  gardener  is  too  oflen 
brought  in  guilty,  in  the  judgment  of  his  master.  An  ex« 
ceedingly  good  situation  might  have  been  chosen  for  a  kitchen- 
garden  within  500  yards  of  the  present  site,  and  one  at 
^  the  same  time  sufficiently  removed  from  the  mansion  to  have 
been  entirely  excluded  from  the  view ;   but,  through  some 
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oversight,  or  want  of  skill,  in  the  outset,  a  great  expense  has 
"been  incurred  in  the  building  of  walls,  hot-houses,  sheds,  &€•, 
and  all  to  little  or  no  purpose.  The  place  was  in  tolerable 
keeping,  considering  the  little  assistance  that  was  allowed  to 
the  gardener;  but  the  present  proprietor,  I  believe,  is  not 
distinguished  for  any  great  love  of  horticulture. 

Noiman  Cottrt,  the  Residence  of  Baring  Wall^  Esq,  —  July  S. 
This  is  an  extremely  well  kept  place ;  the  gardens  and  grounds 
generally  indicating  that  no  small  degree  of  attention  is  be- 
stowed upon  them :  but,  indeed,  under  the  care  of  such  an 
intelligent  man  as  Mr.  Hughes,  with  any  thing  like  a  moderate 
share  of  support,  they  could  not  fail  to  present  a  scene  of 
order  and  neatness.    Here  I  saw  some  remarkably  fine  clusters 
of  white  muscadine  grapes,  far  surpassing  any  I  have  before 
observed,  either  in  point  of  handsome  cluster  or  large  berry. 
Mr.  Hughes  has  got  a  peculiarly  good  method  in  managing 
his  Alpine  strawberries,  by  which  he  retards  their  bearing  to 
August,  when  his  crop  is  fit  for  the  table,  and  continues  so  to 
the  middle  of  November.     This  he  accomplishes  by  plucking 
off  the  first  and  second  show  of  flower-stems,  and  allowing 
the  third  to  come  to  perfection.     To  prevent  the  rain  from 
splashing  the  dirt  upon  the  fruit,  flint  stones  are  closely  laid 
underneath  the  foliage,  which  not  only  keeps  the  fruit  dry  and 
clean,  but,  I  doubt  not,  accelerates  its  ripening.    In  connection 
with  the  flower-garden,  which  is  tastefully  laid  out,  and  well 
stocked  with  a  choice  collection  of  showy  and  rare  plants, 
there  are  some  very  romantic  walks   leadmg  through  the 
woods  adjoining  the  mansion,  whence,  occasionally,  a  beautiful 
peep  of  rich  country  opens  to  the  view,  varied  by  the  thickly 
wooded  rising  ground  to  the  west.   The  stove  and  conservatory 
are  well  filled  by  a  goodly  number  of  excellent  plants  in  high 
health  and  keeping.      The  Cactus  family  is  well  managed. 
Mr.  Hughes  succeeds  in  flowering  Cereus  trunc^tus  better 
than  I  have  generally  seen  it,  and  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year.     He  places  the  plants  immediately  under  the  glass  roof 
of  the  stove,  where  they  have  light  and  heat  in  abundance; 
and,  having  various  sets  of  them  in  preparation,  he  thus  obtains 
a  prolonged  season  of  this  beautiful  flower. 

Julj/  5. BattSy  Esq.f  has  a  small  place  on  the  west 

bank  of  the  Avon.  The  gardens  here  possess  very  little  to 
attract,  with  the  exception  of  some  good  fig  trees  in  full  bear- 
ing, and  a  house  of  superior  black  Hamburgh  grapes.  ITie 
frames  contained  a  good  crop  of  melons,  many  of  them  very 
large.  In  the  pleasure-grounds  I  observed  some  very  fine 
specimens  of  cedars,  larcnes,  and  pines. 

After  leaving  this  place,  I  called  at  Colonel  Baket^s^  in 
Siilisbury ;  a  place  which,  before  entering  it,  one  might  sup- 
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pose,  coald  present  nothing  attractive,  from  its  being  appa- 
rently situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city :  but  the  contrary  is 
the  case ;  for  you  are  ushered  into  a  large  piece  of  ground, 
laid  out  with  great  taste  as  a  pleasure-garden,  and  so  arranged 
as  that  ail  the  surrounding  objects,  except  the  beautiful  spire 
of  the  cathedral,  are  completely  bid,  so  that  one  may  at  once 
fiincy  oneself  in  the  country.  This  place  was  then  under  the 
able  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Shennan,  formerly  gardener  at 
Gunnersbary  House,  a  well  known  pine-grower,  and  a  man  of 
very  superior  abilities.  His  pines  were  looking  extremely  well 
when  I  saw  them ;  and  we  had  some  very  handsome  fruit  in 
various  stages  of  growth.  Several  specimens  of  hot-house 
climbers  were  in  high  perfection ;  such  as  Combr^tum  pur- 
pureum,  Passifiora  Bonnparte^r,  &c.  Some  specimens  of  Ix6ra 
coccinea  were  also  well  worthy  of  notice.  Tlie  grounds  were 
bespangled  with  ornamental  and  rare  plants ;  but  the  kitchen- 
garden  department  was  confined  to  a  small  space,  and  evidently 
looked  on  as  of  minor  importance.  The  crops,  &c.,  were,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  deficient,  and  the  whole  place  was  character- 
ised by  neat  and  orderly  keeping.         I  remain.  Sir,  &c. 

Wm.  Sanders. 
Laurence  HiU  Nursery^  Bristol^  Dee.  15.  18S3. 


Art.  III.    A  Visit  to  the  Gardens  of  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 

By  Mr.  John  Pearson. 

Knowing  you  are  anxious  to  receive  reports  of  different 
gardens,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  again  visited  Downton 
Castle,  September  7.  Among  the  many  things  worthy  of 
notice,  Mr.  Knight  showed  me  his  Persian  melons.  Those 
grown  in  pots  are  certainly  very  good;  but  those  that  are 

Sown  in  (what  I  shall  call)  his  patent  melon  pit  are  much 
e  best  This  pit  is  built  on  the  plan  of  heating  cold  air  by 
passing  it  through  flues  heated  with  dun^  linings,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  plan  Mr.  Knicht  has  before  described,  I 
mention  it  here,  because  I  think  the  melons  will  surpass  those 
grown  in  pots,  owing  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  in  the  former 
case,  not  being  exposed  to  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house,  pit,  &c. 

Mr.  Knight's  pines  are  looking  very  well:   he  considers 

them  much  better  flavoured  than  those  grown  in  the  usual 

way.     He  cuts  them  when  quite  green  (that  is,  before  they 

show  the  least  appearance  of  colour),  as  they  are  the  best 
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flavoured  at  that  time,  when  grown  according  to  Mr.  Knight's 
plan.  I  tasted  a  fruit  of  the  green  olive  pine,  which  was  as 
gre^i  as  a  leek,  but  of  the  finest  flavour  I  ever  tasted.  At  the 
Sai&e  time,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  pines  grown  in 
the  usual  way  are  never  better  than  when  just  beginning  **  to 
torn,"  as  gardeners  term  it.  Mr.  Knight  has  quantities  of 
seedling  pears,  plums,  potatoes,  hybrid  melons,  &c.;  but 
what  I  wish  more  particularly  to  inform  my  brother-gardeners 
of  are  some  seedling  nectarines,  which,  I  think,  ought  to  be 
in  every  gentleman's  garden  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  be  procured. 

The  Downton  nectarine  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  these 
seedlings  :  it  is  a  most  beautiful  fruit,  large  in  size,  oblong  in 
shape,  firm  in  the  flesh,  excellent  in  flavour,  and  with  the 
stone  small.  The  next  in  quality  is  the  Althorp  seedling ;  a 
very  good  nectarine,  but  not  so  large  as  the  Downton:  it 
niore  resembles  the  old  EIruge,  but  is  not  so  stringy  in 
the  flesh  as  that  long-esteemed  nectarine.  There  is  another^ 
the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten  (not  having  taken  any 
notes),  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Downton  in  flavour,  but 
difiers  widely  in  shape. 

Although  I  have  thus  volunteered  my  humble  opinion  on 
these  nectarines,  I  feel  assured  that  gardeners  will  be  very 
fond  of  them,  from  the  good  appearance  of  the  trees  on  the 
walls;  and  that  gentlemen  and  ladies  will  appreciate  their 
excellence  from  their  most  delicious  flavour,  which  far  sur- 
passes the  Murrey,  and  all  the  old  favourites. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Kifilet  Hall  Gardens,  Sept.  1832.  John  Pearson. 


Art.  IV.     Horticultural  Jottanda  of  a  recent  Continental  Tour. 

By  Robert  Mallet,  Jun.  Esq. 

(Continued from  Vol.  VIII.  p.  526.) 

.  On  looking  over  my  last  jottanda,  I  find  some  corrections 
to  make,  which  I  send  you  *,  and  many  omissions,  which  I 
would  now  fill  up,  but  that  I  should  have  to  bring  the  reader 
back  to  where  we  started.     I  propose,  however,  when  we 

•  Page  521.  line  8.  from  the  bottom,  for  •*  expeditious'*  read  **  expe- 
dltus"  {Latin,  light-armed).  P.  521. 1.6.  from  tne  bottom,  for  **  these" 
read  "  this,"  P.  523. 1. 11.  for  **  engrafted  "  read  «  un^^ed."  P.  523. 
1. 25.  for  •*  wonders"  read  "  wondrous."  P. 525. 1. 14.,  "  Trois  Journees " 
is  properly  translated  "  three  days  of  battle."  P.  526. 1. 19.  for  "  stormy  " 
read  "  snowy."  P. 526. 1.25.  for  •*  seventy  feet  deep"  read  **  seventeen 
feet  deep." 
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have  finished  our  rapid  travels  in  company,  if  sp  it  should 
happen^  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  statistics  of  each  coun* 
try  passed  over,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  general 
subject  of  this  Magazine,  in  which  such  vacancies  can  be 
supplied. 

Having  arrived  at  Geneva^  I  shall,  before  proceedinff 
&rther,  give  the  following  list  of  such  plants  as  I  observed 
by  the  wayside,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  that  city,  by  Dijoi^ 
&C.  Most  of  them  I  was  enabled  to  collect  specimens  of  by 
walking  up  the  hills ;  which  may  always  be  done  provide  the 
traveller  takes  his  place  on  the  outside,  or  in  the  €Oup4e^  and 
secures  the  good  offices  of  the  conducteur  by  a  small  gra^ 
tuity.  Some  of  the  plants,  however,  I  cannot  be  absolutely 
certain  oi^  as  far  as  regards  species,  having  only  seen  them 
from  the  diligence ;  and  plants  are  not  things  that  *^  he  who 
runs  may  read." 

Saotolina incana,  Tussil^go alpina, Cacklia alpina,  ^c&nthus 
m^is ;  y^llium,  two  or  three  species,  not  in  flower ;  Gladiolus 
communis;  Zrithyrus  tuberosus,  also  seen  in  eultivaUoa  for 
its  large  and  esculent  tubers;  /Spirtium  j6nceum ;  5^um, 
many  species,  particularly  /iiiacampseros  and  yillosum ; 
Sempervivum  arachncHdeum,  ^'ntbemis  Pyr^thrum,  Melissa 
officinalis.  Campanula  grandifl(>ra  [Platycodoii^.  Dec.  grandi- 
66rum  A,  Dee\  C.  S|>eculum  [Specularia  A.  Dec.  Specu- 
lum A.  Dec'\  and  another  species,  which  I  could  not  recog- 
nise ;  Dianthus  barb^tus,  jRhodod^ndron  ferrugineum  (on  Jura), 
Nigella  arvensis,  Z^thyrus  prat^nsis,  Achillea  jifillefolium, 
Meiickgo  lupulina  (very  common),  Cicbc^rium  /'ntybus, 
^conltum  Napellus,  Ad6ni5  vern^lis,  i?rydnia  ^Iba,  c/uniperus 
&ibina,  J.  Ox^cedrus,  Cl^alis  Viorna,  2rif61ium  ripens, 
Plantllgo  lanceolata* 

There  was  also  occasionally,  but  rarely,  a  plant  which  I 
took  for  an  JETchium,  but  of  which  I  was  unable  to  collect  a 
specimen. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  plants  from  tlie  i^imense  flora  of 
France ;  which  are  not  given  as  a  complete  list  of  those  to  be 
found  between  Paris  and  Geneva,  but  merely  to  show  the 
younff  gardener  that  some  botanical  knowledge  may  be 
snatched  up  even  while  whirling  along  on  the  diligence. 

We  now  return  to  Geneva.  ITie  ground  on  which  the 
town  is  built  is  hilly,  which  makes  most  of  the  streets  tortu- 
ous and  penible  [tiring].  The  houses  are  high,  from  five  to 
six  stories  in  general,  and  are  not  unfrequendy  deformed 
by  shed  roof  arcades,  supported  by  clumsy  wooden  posts, 
which  reach  to  the  top  of  the  house ;  most  of  the  streets  are 
rather  narrow ;  the  pavement,  however,  is  good. 
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There  are  numerous  fountains,  supplied  by  fourteen  pumps, 
each  of  1 1  in.  diameter,  wrought  by  the  rushing  waters  of  the 
Rhone,  the  whole  of  the  machinery  of  which  is  made  of  wood^ 
Yet  they  discharge  water  at  the  height  of  100  ft.  The  water- 
wheel,  which  is,  of  course,  undershot,  is  enclosed  in  a  dark 
wooden  shed,  standing,  as  the  whole  structure  does,  on  wooden 
piles  in  the  water.  The  only  light  admitted  into  this  shed  is 
through  and  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  the 
flashing  and  foaming  of  the  bright  blue  water  in  the  darksome 
gldbm  produces  an  effect  almost  magical. 

Two  wooden  bridges  cross  the  Rhone,  which  divides  the 
town  into  two  parts,  and,  with  the  adjacent  extremity  of  Lake 
Leman,  insulates  one  of  them. 

The  prmcipal  street  runs  nearly  parallel  with  one  of  these 
branches,  and  near  it  a  new  quay  is  now  being  built  for  the 
small  craft,  which  ply  upon  the  lake,  to  moor  at.  From  this 
lower  part  of  the  town  there  is  but  little  view :  but,  on  ascend- 
ing to  the  terrace  walks,  at  the  most  elevated  pai*t  possible, 
the  view  is  extremely  magnificent.  It  overlooks  the  whole 
city  with  its  picturesque  and  scattered  roofs,  and  its  cathedral 
built  on  the  spot  where  once  stood  a  pagan  temple  of  the 
sun.  The  deep  blue  lake,  stretching  until  the  villages  on  its 
beautiful  shores  dip  below  the  horizon ;  and  with  an  atmo- 
sphere so  pure,  that  village  and  church,  tower  and  hamlet, 
piercing  through  the  forestry,  are  seen  as  clear  at  forty  miles' 
distance  as  at  five  in  our  murkier  clime. 

Jura's  lofty  ridge,  clothed  almost  throughout  with  dark 
pine  forests,  on  one  side,  on  the  other  the  everlasting  Alps, 
enwrapped  in  clouds  and  snow,  embrace  the  matchless  land- 
scape. Between  them  and  the  lake,  on  which  many  a  sail 
expands  its  placid  wing,  terraces  of  nature's  sloping  smile 
with  every  variety  of  sylvan  beauty  and  rural  elegance,  and 
rejoice  in  an  educated  gentry  and  an  intellectual  and  contented 
peasantry. 

Geneva  is  wholly  surrounded  with  walls  ami  trenches,  across 
which,  in  one  place,  a  light  aiKl  elegant  wire  suspension  bridge 
is  built ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  the  observatory,  a 
small  building,  surmounted  by  two  hemispherical  domes  of  tin. 
The  use  of  tin,  that  is,  tinned  sheet  iron,  is  universal  through- 
out Switzerland,  for  covering  roofs,  for  eave  shoots,  trunks, 
&c. ;  and  nothing  can  show  more  fully  the  exquisite  purity 
and  great  dryness  of  the  air,  than  that,  in  such  exposed  situ- 
ations, it  retains  its  fine  silvery  lustre  for  years.  By  a 
mistaken  and  miserable  parsimony,  tin  has  been  of  late  occa- 
sionally used  for  such  purposes  in  these  countries,  even  for 
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gov-ernment  works,  and  in  a  short  time  presents  nothing  but 
a  few  shreds  of  rusty  iron. 

Geneva  has  always  been  the  peculiar  abode  of  political  and 
religious  freedom ;  and,  even  now,  the  inhabitants  approach 
nearer  to  those  healthy  and  peculiarly  English  habits  of 
mind,  whicli  free  institutions  produce,  than  perhaps  any  other 
people  on  the  Continent 

An  admirable  system  of  public  instruction  and  public 
reward  is,  and  has  long  been,  in  operation  ;  and  its  effeot^re 
manifest  even  on  the  lowest  orders. 

In  fine,  *^  were  the  world  all  before  me  where  to  choose  " 
to  anchor  my  bark  of  life,  that  choice  should  be  at  Geneva* 

In  this  rapid  sketch,  we  must  pass  over  any  description  of 
its  library,  with  the  homilies  of  St.  Augustine,  written  on 
papyrus  of  the  sixth  century,  its  museum,  with  all  the  labours 
of  Saussure  and  De  Luc,  and  all  the  tempting  glories  of  its 
elegant  bijouterie^  &c.,  to  make  an  excursion  to  remey,  and 
visit  all  that  remains  of  the  abode  of  him 

**  Who  was  all  fire  and  fickleness ;  a  child 
Most  mutable  in  wishes ;  but,  in  mind, 
A  wit  as  various,  gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wild, — 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher  combined/' 

—  need  I  say,  of  Voltaire  ? 

The  way  from  Geneva  is  through  a  rich  and  highly  culti- 
vated country;  corn  and  pasture,  chestnuts  and  orchards, 
and  here  and  there  a  vine  or  fig  tree,  embroider  the  face 
of  nature  into  a  garden.  Well  kept  fences  and  hedge- 
rows skirt  the  shady  roads,  which  not  a  little  resemble 
some  of  the  finer  parts  of  our  own  country.  The  house  in 
which  Voltaire  so  long  resided,  where  he  drew  around  him 
the  learned  and  the  noble  of  every  nation,  and  where  he  re- 
ceived the  ambassadors  of  the  Russian  empress,  is  now  a 
tenantless  mansion,  the  desolate  goal  of  travelling  curiosity. 

*^  Decay's  effacing  fingers  "  press  heavily  on  all  around : 
the  house  is  disfurnished,  save  of  some  mouldy  pictures,  a 
few  chairs  and  tables,  and  a  bed,  said  to  have  been  Voltaire's. 
The  grounds  weye  laid  out  in  the  old  French  style  of  garden- 
ing. A  straight  avenue,  many  of  the  trees  of  which  have  fallen 
to  decay,  leads  to  the  house. 

The  garden  consists  at  present  but  of  a  long  straight 
Af/r^ati  [bower]  walk  of  beeches,  rampant  and  undipped,  where 
many  of  those  works  were  composed  which,  while  they  de- 
lighted by  their  wit,  poisoned  the  very  sources  of  human 
morals.  This  walk,  which  commands  a  noble  view  of  die 
high  Alps,  was  the  favourite  musing-place  of  Voltaire. 

Near  the  house  is  a  circular  fountain  basin^  half  choked 
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with  rubbish  and  leaves,  whose  jet  d'eau  has  long  ceased  to 
murmur ;  a  dark  green  moss  covering  every  walk,  and  the  old 
bosquet  [thicket]  is  a  jungle  of  weeds. 

The  reflections  suggested  by  visiting  this  spot  are  any 
thing  but  pleasant.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  attained  greater 
literary  popularity  during  his  lifetime  than  Voltaire :  in  fact, 
his  death  was  caused  by  overwhelming  admiration  and  public 
honours;  yet  few  men's  memories  are  dwelt  on  with  less  sym- 

Eathy,  or  fewer  praises.  Among  all  that  deserves  repre- 
ension,  it  is  consolatory  to  find  some  traits  related  that 
bespeak  benevolence  of  disposition.  All  that  deserves  praise 
in  his  voluminous  writings  is  his  poignant  wit,  and  the  elegant 
dpeciousness  with  which  he  was  able  to  clothe  the  weakest 
sophistry.  But  he  has  made  no  discoveries,  and  has  added 
nothing  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge ;  and,  however  he 
may  have  been  instrumental  in  promoting  the  misery,  it  is 
certain  he  has  devised  nothing  to  increase  the  happiness, 
of  man.  [Our  own  opinion  of  Voltaire,  and  of  the  good  done 
by  him,  differs  widely  from  that  of  our  correspondent.] 

A  steam-boat  now  plies  upon  Lake  Leman,  from  and  to 
Geneva,  touching  at  most  of  the  principal  towns  upon  the 
shores  of  this  magnificent  sheet  of  water.  This  lake,  certainly 
the  most  beautiful  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Europe, 
IS  of  near!}'  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  the  convex  side  of  which 
is  towards  the  north.  It  is  about  eighteen  leagues  in  length, 
and  four  in  breadth ;  its  depth  varies  from  40  h.  to  900  ft. ; 
its  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  about  lOOOfb.  It 
receives  the  waters  of  upwards  of  forty  rivers,  of  which  the 
Rhone  is  the  largest;  Owing  to  its  great  average  depth,  it 
never  freezes,  except  near  the  edge  in  very  sievere  winters. 
Similar  agitations  to  those  once  observed  in  Loch  Tay,  in 
^Scotland,  have  been  seen  in  it;  namely,  sudden  rising  and 
falling  of  the  waters,  at  particular  spots,  above  and  below  their 
Usual  level,  succeeded  by  oscillations,  until  they  return  to 
their  ordinary  situations.  This  phenomenon  may  arise  either 
from  landslips,  so  to  speak,  taking  place  under  the  water ; 
that  is  to  say,  large  masses  of  debris  detached  by  the  water 
falling  from  the  sides  of  subaqueous  precipices,  or  from  the 
water  suddenly  forcing  its  way  into  large  cavities  or  sub* 
aqueous  caverns,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  strata,  are  not 
unlikely  to  exist  in  Lake  Leman.  It  contains  a  great  many 
species  of  fish.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  washes  of  its  shores ;  but  from  their  mineral  composition, 
at  least  on  the  Jura  side,  they  do  not  seem  likely  to  afford  a 
very  rich  botanical  harvest 

There  is  but  a  single  islet  in  the  lake,  so  small  as  to  be 
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probably  but  the  pinnacle  of  an  imtnerged  mountain ;  two  or 
three  bushes  grow  on  it,  nevertheless :  it  is  nearly  opposite 
the  rocks  of  La  Meilleraye. 

It  was  a  morning  of  exulting  sunshine  and  loveliness  when 
we  sailed  from  Greneva  for  Villeneuve,  and  so  for  some  time 
it  remained  ;  but  alas  !  fine  weather,  that  most  essential  of  all 
comforts  to  the  traveller,  soon  deserted  us.  Behind  the 
snowy  Alps,  that  relieved  themselves  in  dazzling  whiteness, 
against  the  clear  blue  sky,  a  colossal  nimbus,  dark  as  despair, 
gradually  rose,  with  ragged,  whitish,  thundery-looking  rack 
sweeping  about  beneath  it.  Up  it  rose,  and,  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  lowering  of  the  footlights  in  a  theatre,  it  threw  a  cold 
gloominess  over  the  before  sunny  landscape.  The  clear  blu^ 
lake  became  black  as  ink.  The  great  cloud  now  covered  the 
whole  heaven.  The  rack  seemed  violently  agitated  over  the 
crest  of  Jura.  A  few  large  heavy  spitting  drops  of  rain  fell 
upon  tlie  deck  of  the  steamer ;  a  bright  blinding  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  almost  instantly  a  deafening  thunder,  that  seemed 
«to  shake  the  very  timbers  of  the  ship,  burst  above  us,  and 
rumbled  away  in  reiterated  reverberations  from  crag  to  crag* 


•*  Quo  maxima  motu 

Terra  tremit,  fu^^e  ferae,  et  mortalia  corda 
Per  gentes  humilis  strayit  pavor." 

^  Earth  feels  the  motions  of  her  angry  ^d: 
Her  entrails  tremble,  and  her  mountains  nod; 
And  flying  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode : 
Deep  horror  seizes  every  human  breast ; 
Their  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fear  confessed.** 

DrydenU  tram. , 

Down  came  the  rain ;  and  such  rain  as,  in  force  and  heavinclsfl^ 
I  never  saw  equalled ;. — 

-^—  **  Fervetque  fretis  spirantibus  cequor." 

^  And  rocks  the  bellowing  voice  of  boiling  seas  rebound." 

Dry  den* s  trant. 

After  about  an  hour,  its  extreme  violence  subsided;  the 
clouds  descended  gradually  to  about  within  100  ft.  of  the 
sur&ce  of  the  lake,  and  there  they  hung  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  copiously  distilling  a  thick,  small,  drenching  rain, 
something  of  the  Scotch  mist  order. 

However,  underneath  this  pluviose  canopy,  and  that  of  an 
umbrella,  we  were  enabled  to  see,  though  not  to  advantage^ 
the  many  picturesque  chateaus  and  villages  past  which  we 
swept :  —  Copet,  Lausanne,  Vevay,  Clarens ;  names  ever  asso- 
ciated with  the  undying  fame  of  De  Stael,  Gibbon,  and  Rous- 
seau. 
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"  Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls : 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow ; 
Thus  much  the  fathom  line  was  sent 
From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement. 
Which  round  about  the  wave  enthralls ; " 

and  beyond  which  the  beetling  brow  of  the  mountain  over- 
hangs, in  almost  perpendicular  abruptness,  yet  clothed,  for 
the  most  part,  witJb  a  rich  verdure  of  ivy  and  procumbent 
shrubs.  Small  seems  the  height  of  that  lofty  "  doiyon," 
when  matched  against  the  loftier  rock,  that  seems  to  frown 
haughtily  upon  it,  the  ancient  abode  of  feudal  tyranny,  where 
once  the  magnanimous  and  patriotic  Bonnivard  chafed  in  un- 
just imprisonment. 

We  arrived  at  Villeneuve  tolerably  soaked,  and  hav- 
ing had  the  comfortable  assurance  from  one  of  those  oracular 
personages  sometimes  met  with,  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  the  rain  giving  over  for  a  week  at  least,  and  that  there  was 
small  chance  of  our  being  able  to  get  into  Italy,  as  the  Sim- 
plon  was  mined,  and  an  Austrian  army  of  observation  on  the 
Italian  side.  We  shall  see  how  these  matters  turned  out  by 
and  by.  I  mention  this,  as  a  caution  to  young  travellers  like 
myself  not  to  swallow  all  they  hear,  or  to  rule  their  actions  by 
the  gossip  of  every  chance  camerado  [companion]. 

From  Villeneuve  a  singukir  conveyance,  intended  as  a 
stage  coach,  but  very  like  .a  modern  hearse,  with  leathern 
sides,  and  benching  along  them,  and  moreover  a  kind  of 
narrow  table  along  the  middle,  which  seemed  to  concentrate 
the  rain  that  poured  through  the  roof  upon  our  knees,  started 
with  us  for  the  little  town  of  Bex,  pronounced  Bay^  and 
celebrated  for  its  salt  brine  springs,  which,  as  a  wag  once 
said,  must  be  bay  salt.  The  road  lay  through  a  fine  valley, 
completely  flooded  over,  the  trees  alone  standing  out  of  the 
muddy  water;  and  the  road  so  obliterated,  that  we  more  than 
once  ran  the  danger  of  being  upset.  Arrived  at  Bex,  we 
hired  a  calash  to  carry  us  on  to  St.  Maurice,  which  we  arrived 
at  just  as  it  became  dark.  We  stopped  to  change  our  horses 
in  the  main  street;  and  in  a  second  or  two  a  party  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  men,  with  lanterns  and  poles,  accosted  us,  with 
the  pleasant  intelligence,  that  the  torrents  had  broken  up  the 
road  to  Martigny  in  many  places,  and  that  the  Rhone  had  so 
uprooted  and  overflowed  it,  near  the  Pisse-Vache,  as  to 
render  it  extremely  dangerous;  and  they  wished  to  know 
whether  we  would  have  their  escort 

After  endeavouring  to  find  out  what  were  the  real  difficulties 
of  the  way,  we  agreed  to  their  ofler ;  and,  having  obtained 
our  change  of  steeds,  we  began  to  move  slowly  on,  accom* 
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panied  by  our  jacks-o'-the-lantern.  We  had  not  proceeded 
above  a  mile,  when  the  noise  of  rushing  water  began  to  be 
heard,  and  presently  we  encountered  the  first,  and,  as  it  after^ 
wards  turned  out,  the  worst  torrent.  At  a  place  where  the 
road  was  cut  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  on  one  side 
rapidly  declined,  but  on  the  other  was  a  gentle  but  broken 
slope,  a  tremendous  rain  torrent  was  discharging  itself  over 
the  road.  It  had  already  carried  above  two  feet  deep  of 
shining  slaty  stone  out  over  the  road  for  the  length  of  fifty 
or  sixty  paces ;  and  in  some  places  it  had  excavated  deep 
hoUows.  At  the  other  side  of  the  road  the  water  fell  with 
prodigious  noise  over  the  abrupt  bank ;  so  that,  in  fact,  it 
was  the  head  of  a  temporary  cataract. 

Some  of  the  guides  seized  the  horses  by  their  heads ;  the 
rest  stood  fast  at  each  side  of  the  carriage ;  the  driver  whipped 
the  frightened  animals;  and  we  rushed  in.  But,  before  we  had 
passed  over  ten  feet,  one  of  the  wheels  sunk  into  a  gully, 
so  deep  as  to  require  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  guides  to 
prevent  its  upsetting)  which,  had  it  happened,  we  and  it  would 
assuredly  have  been  washed  down  the  abrupt  bank  over  which 
the  torrent  rolled.  For  some  time  the  carriage  renfiaified 
immovable,  and  was  every  moment  becoming  less  mobile, 
from  the  wedging  of  the  stones  into  the  spokes  of  the  wheels, 
which  we  could  hear  over  the  noise  of  the  water  rattling  and 
clashing  along  the  bottom.  The  torrent  here  was  of  a  depth 
and  force  that  rendered  standing  in  it  difficult,  and  falling 
destruction ;  so  that  our  unstable  equilibrium  in  our  carriage, 
lying  nearly  on  its  beam  ends,  in  the  momentary  expectation 
of  a  ducking,  was  by  no  means  agreeable.  However,  a  sud- 
den and  united  exertion  of  our  guides  and  horses  dragged  us 
out  of  the  gully,  and  we  got  in  a  second  or  two  out  of  the 
main  rush,  and  soon  after  on  dry  land  again.  We  passed 
two  or  three  similar,  but  less  formidable  torrents,  before  we 
came  to  where  the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley  seemed,  as  far  ' 
as  we  could  judge  by  the  light,  or  rather  the  darkness,  to  be 
entirely  flooded.  The  rain  had  now  ceased  ;  and  through  the 
water  we  were  dragged,  the  guides  poking  out  the  road  with 
lantern  and  pole.  In  a  short  time  we  began  to  hear  the 
hoarse  brayings  of  the  swollen  Pisse-Vache.  The  guides, 
whenever  they  communicated  with  one  another,  spoke paiois, 
which  was  unintelligible  to  us;  but  it  soon  became  apparent, 
by  their  hesitation,  that  they  had  lost  the  road  track,  which, 
I  suppose,  was,  as  roads  ^o  the  Swiss  valleys  usually  are^ 
without  side  fences.  However,  we  got  on  without  accident, 
if  not  without  danger,  until  we  came  close  opposite  the  cataract ; 
and  then  the  water  became  so  deep  that  we  came  to  a  full 
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stop,  while  the  guides  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  track.  It 
was  still  very  dark ;  but  on  our  right,  apparently  at  about 
150  yards'  distance,  we  could  dimly  discern  the  whitish  column 
of  the  foaming  fall,  and  occasionally  the  wind  wafted  its  wet- 
ting spray  against  our  faces,  and  the  water  we  were  in  was  a 
deep  and  rapid  eddying  current.  After  a  delay  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  our  driver  answered  all  our 
enquiries  with  ^^  scures, "  and  saintly  invocations,  the  guides 
returned,  having  rediscovered  the  road  a  little  farther  on, 
lying  high  and  dry,  which  by  a  lateral  movement  we  soon 
gained,  and  then  found  tliat,  in  the  way  we  were  going,  we 
stood  a  chance  of  a  shower-bath  beneath  the  Pisse-Vacbe 
itself,  if  not  of  a  worse  fate. 

Here  we  dismissed  our  hardy  guides  with  thanks  and  suit- 
able remuneration ;  and,  with  a  grateful  *'  bon  soir"  they  pre* 
pared  at  once  to  return  to  St.  Maurice  by  the  way  we  had 
come.  The  hardiness  and  endurance  of  the  Swiss  peasantry 
is  truly  admirable ;  and  it  is  most  worthy  of  being  borne  in 
mind,  that  in  no  instance  will  a  peasant  seek  to  be  employed 
as  a  guide,  on  such  occasions  as  this,  unless  his  assistance 
is  necessary,  which,  when  offered,  should,  consequently,  be 
always  accepted. 

At  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  arrived  safely  at 
Martigny,  wet,  cold,  and  uncomfortable,  and  got  into  bed. 

Such  was  our  first  day's  journey  in  the  Alps,  l^he  amount 
of  debris  carried  down  by  the  torrents  of  one  heavy  day's 
rain  in  the  Alps  is  inconceivable.  I  shall  be  enabled^  in  the 
progress  of  this  little  tour,  to  adduce  some  remarkable  in- 
atances  of  these  and  similar  phenomena,  which  Lyell  has  so 
ably  illustrated,  and  founded  thereon  his  geological  system. 

The  morning  appeared  again,  with  all  the  beauty  of  the 
preceding  one;  and  nought  remained  of  the  previous  day's 
inundation  visible,  but  some  muddy  pools  in  the  meadows, 
and  the  swollen  Drance,  rolling  turbidly  along  past  the 
town. 

Martigny,  said  to  be  the  ancient  ^^  Octodurum,"  stands  at 
the  extremity  of  a  level  and  fertile  valley,  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains.  The  Drance  coming  from  the  passes  of  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  which  we  will  hereafter  describe,  sweeps  past  on 
its  way  to  join  the  Rhone  farther  down  the  valley.  Imme- 
diately behind  the  town,  boldly  perched  upon  a  projecting 
shoulder  of  the  mountain,  stands  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle 
of  La  Bathin,  once  a  bishop's  palace.  The  town  itself  is  a 
scattered  irregular  collection  of  houses  of  the  meaner  sort : 
the  new  square,  however,  has  some  in  better  style,  and  shows 
a  marked   improvement  in   taste ;    some  of  the  streets  are 
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tolerably  well  paved ;  and,  in  common  with  every  Swiss  vil- 
lage, or  even  chalet,  it  has  got  its  fountains  of  crystalline 
water,  which  are  usually  supplied  from  elevated  mountain 
springs,  conducted  through  wooden  pipes.  In  Martigny  I 
first  observed  the  custom,  common  throughout  many  parts  of 
Switzerland,  of  hanging  mistletoes  over  the  house  doors  ;  a 
superstition  for  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  reason 
rendered.  Martigny,  although  sadly  injured  by  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Drance  in  1818,  a  catastrophe  which  we  shall 
more  fully  touch  upon  when  treating  of  St.  Bernard,  is  a 
rising  little  town,  from  its  convenient  situation  for  Alpine 
tourists,  and  the  celebrity  it  has  acquired  from  having  been 
Napoleon's  head-quarters,  attracting  travellers. 

The  valley  of  the  Rhone,  at  Uie  extremity  of  which  it  stands, 
is  one  of  the  deepest  in  Switzerland,  surrounded,  as  it  is,  by 
mountains  of  great  altitude,  and  its  bottom  but  little  more 
than  1000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  may  here  remark 
an  instance  of  the  analogy  that  always  subsists  between  the 
magnitude  of  rivers  and  die  depth  of  the  valleys  in  which  they 
rise.  One  of  the  first  objects  that  arrested  my  eye  in  Martigny 
was  a  cretifi,  or  person  afflicted  with  goitre.  It  was  the  first 
I  had  ever  seen  ;  and,  as  it  happened  to  be  a  very  bad  case,  it 
made  a  powerful  impression  on  me.  Perhaps,  of  all  the 
**  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  none  is  more  humiliating  in  the 
spectacle  it  presents  of  mind  and  body.  As  this  disease  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  in  the  learned  world, 
and  as  few  people  are  to  be  met  with  that  have  a  correct 
notion  of  it,  a  short  account  of  it,  I  presume,  will  not  be  out 
of  place.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  although  this  is 
intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  gardeners,  yet  to  exclude  every 
thing  but  gardening  from  it,  would  be  like  a  gardener  tra- 
velling with  his  eyes  obstinately  shut,  except  when  he  was 
informed  that  a  garden  was  in  view. 

The  disease  called  goitre,  and  by  physicians  broncho* 
cele,  is  seated  in  the  glands  of  the  throat,  afiecting,  chiefly, 
the  thyroid  gland.  Its  appearance  is  that  of  a  swelling, 
varyhig  in  size  from  a  walnut  to  20  or  25  lbs.  weight.  The 
protuberance  generally  remains  of  the  usual  colour  of  the 
skin ;  but  in  bad  cases  it  becomes  of  a  livid  red,  and  some- 
times suppurates.  It  is  sometimes  congenite,  and  frequently 
appears  in  after-life.  It  is  not  wholly  confined  to  man; 
dogs  and  other  quadrupeds  have  been  observed  labouring 
under  it. 

It  is  not  confined  to  Switzerland,  but  is  or  has  been  found 
in  some  parts  of  Italy,  in  Sumatra,  in  Tartary,  in  the  East 
Indies,  at  Dresden,  and  in  Derbyshire.     It  has  been  said  not 
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to  be  indigenous  at  a  greater  elevation  than  about  4000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  this  is  much  disputed. 

The  swelling  of  the  throat  affects  women  and  children  much 
more  than  men.  Except  in  extreme  cases,  it  is  never  painful, 
and  then  it  is  always  attended  with  idiotcy  more  or  less  com- 
plete. I  have  scarcely  seen  a  woman  in  Switzerland  that  has 
not  an  unusual  fulness  of  flesh  about  the  throat,  which, 
although  not  deformed,  seemed  to  have  a  tendency  to  goitre. 
Foreigners  are  not  supposed  liable  to  it. 

When  incision  is  made  into  the  diseased  gland,  it  is  found 
cellular,  and  filled  with  a  viscous  fluid,  occasionally  containing 
portions  of  calcareous  or  siliceous  concretion.  Various  causes 
have  been  assigned  for  this  remarkable  afiection;  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  following :  —  1st,  That  it  is  caused  by  drink- 
ing snow  water.  2dly,  By  drinking  water  impregnated  with, 
or  holding  in  solution,  siliceous  or  calcareous  matter,  which 
the  water  from  glaciers  generally  is,  although  sometimes  quite 
transparent,  duly.  That  it  is  produced  by  the  ardent  heat  and 
stagnation  of  the  air  of  the  valleys  which  is  the  opinion  of 
Saussure.  4<thly,  That  it  is  produced  by  an  imperfect  oxy- 
genation of  the  blood,  from  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  in 
highly  elevated  countries  affording  a  less  quantity  of  oxygen 
to  the  blood,  in  a  given  time,  than  a  denser  atmosphere  would. 
To  all  these  theories  cogent  objections  have  been  made,  and 
the  (]uestion  still  is  matter  of  dispute.  It  is  asserted,  however, 
that  of  late  the  exhibition  of  iodine,  as  a  remedy  for  the  dis- 
ease, has  been  attended  with  almost  universal  success. 

The  chief  objections  to  the  first  supposition  is,  that  snow 
water  differs  in  nothing  from  common  water  but  in  temperature, 
and  that  goitres  are  found  where  snow  is  unknown.  To  the 
second,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  secretion  of  solid  or 
earthy  matter  is  found  in  the  gland.  To  the  third,  that  the 
disease  is  found  existing  under  various  climates  and  states  of 
the  atmosphere.  And  to  the  fourth,  that  the  rapidity  of 
respiration  is  accelerated  in  a  rare  atmosphere,  to  compensate 
for  the  diminished  supply  of  oxygen. 

However,  amidst  all  this  speciousness,  the  most  universal 
coexistence^  and  probable  cause  of  goitre,  is  the  drinking  water 
loaded  with  earthy  matter,  which  is  the  case  with  almost  all 
the  water  of  Switzerland ;  and,  from  my  own  observation,  I 
know  that  the  peasants  pay  no  attention  to  what  water  they 
drink.  I  have  seen  them  drinking  the  water  of  the  Aar,  a 
glass  of  which,  when  laid  by,  soon  deposits  a  large  quantity 
of  silex,  and  after  some  time  an  impalpable  precipitate  of 
tufa. 

Idiotcy,  as  one  of  the  frightful  attendants  on  the  disorder, 
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has  been  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  earthy 
secretions  lodged  in  the  brain  as  well  as  in  the  glands  of  the 
throat.     Silex  has  been  found  in  the  pineal  gland  of  idiots. 

One  remarkable  fact  respecting  cretins  remains  to  be 
noticed.  They  are  esteemed  by  their  parents  blessings  ;  they 
are  even  said  to  prefer  idiotic  children,  conceiving  them  the 
peculiar  gifts  of  God,  and  certain  of  future  felicity,  because 
incapable  of  wilful  sin.  These  idiots  are  frequently  married, 
and  are  always  carefully  tended  in  all  their  wants  by  their  rela- 
tions. It  is  at  least  fortunate  for  these  poor  objects  that  such 
a  superstition  prevails.  They  usually  bask  in  the  sun  all  the 
summer  long,  and  are  seldom  employed  at  any  occupation, 
however  uninteliectual.  * 

In  next  Number  we  propose  passing  through  the  Tete 
Noir  into  Chamouny,  &c. 

RoBEBT  Mallet. 


Art.  V.     On  the  Emigration  of  Gardeners  to  the  United  States 
of  America.     By  Benjamin  Poore,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

Sir, 

In  your  Number  for  June  last,  your  correspondent,  now  in 
this  country  (Vol.  Vlll.  p.  288.),  wonders  you  should  advise 
gardeners  and  others  to  emigrate  hither ;  and  you  very  pro- 
perly give  my  name  in  the  margin  (p.  289. )  as  the  person 
from  whom  you  received  the  information  as  to  price  of  wages, 
board,  &c. 

Understanding  your  correspondent  was  in  Albany,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  see  him ;  not  doubting,  from  what  I  had 
heard -of  him  as  a  gentleman,  he  would  be  open  to  conviction, 
and  correct,  in  his  next  letter,  the  mistake  he  had  laboured 
under  when  he  wrote  to  you  last :  but,  he  having  left  Albany, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  farm,  as  I  was  informed,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  procure  his  address ;  and  I  must, 
therefore,  beg  of  you  to  publish  as  much  of  this  letter  as  you 
may  deem  proper,  in  answer  to  him.  I  am  anxious  for  this, 
as,  after  the  reception  I  met  with  from  every  class  of  society 
with  which  I  came  in  contact  during  my  sojourn  in  the  land 
of  my  forefathers  (it  being  universally  marked  with  frank 
hospitality  without  the  smallest  claim  to  it,  although  at  the 
risk  which  always  attends  the  bestowing  confidence  in  advance 
upon  a  stranger),  I  should  feel  very  unwilling  (partial  as  I  am 

*  Information  on  cases  of  goitre,  and  opinions  on  the  causes  of  it,  will 
be  found  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  403. ;  vol.  iii.  p.  191. 
446.  470.;  vol,  iv.  p.  86.  89.  — J^.  V, 
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to  America,  though  still  proud  of  my  English  ancestors)  to 
make  any  statement  that  would  not  be  realised  by  every  per- 
son emigrating  here.  I  hope  ever  to  remember,  with  grati- 
tude and  respect,  the  many  acts  of  kindness  which  myself  and 
family  received  while  among  you  ;  and  shall  always  endeavour 
to  promote  the  wishes  of  all  who  visit  this  country,  either  for 
a  short  period  or  a  permanent  residence.  Numerous  enquiries 
were  made  of  us,  while  in  Europe,  as  to  the  class  of  people 
most  benefited  by  emigration ;  and  those  enquiries  often  pro- 
ceeded from  persons  who,  like  yourself,  had  no  wish  to  emi- 
grate themselves,  but  who  are  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community,  and  desirous  of  imparting  facts  to  such  as 
have  not  the  means  of  obtaining  them  by  personal  observation. 
To  these  enquiries  my  reply  was  always  the  same.  To  those 
who  have  a  competent  income  to  live  in  England,  and  no 
desire  to  increase  the  property  intended  for  their  heirs.  Remain 
where  you  are ;  but  to  those  wishing  to  increase  their  property, 
America  opens  a  wide  field  in  any  branch  of  industry.  Should 
they  not  wish  to  attend  to  any  description  of  business,  an 
opportunity  is  here  presented  oi  investing  capital  in  stocks  of 
various  descriptions,  or  on  bond  and  on  mortgages  of  real 
estates ;  by  which  6  per  cent  interest  can  always  be  obtained, 
and  oftentimes  7  and  8,  and  sometimes  12  per  cent  per  an- 
num. To  all  who  labour  for  a  livelihood,  and  particularly  if 
they  have  families,  I  say.  Come  without  fail ;  and,  should  you 
meet  with  every  obstacle  imagination  could  picture,  and  you 
should,  in  fact,  enjoy  less  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  in 
England,  you  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  your 
children  educated,  however  poor  you  may  be ;  and  to  know 
that  the  highest  offices  of  honour  or  profit  that  a  numerous 
and  free  people  can  bestow  are  within  their  reach  ;  and,  also, 
that  they  are  in  a  country,  where  the  standard  of  morality  is 
higher,  although  no  religious  sect  has  a  preference  by  law, 
.than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  Most  of  your  readers 
know  the  currency  of  the  United  States  is  dollars  and  cents; 
100  cents  making  one  dollar,  and  444  cents  the  par  value  of 
the  pound  sterling.  Of  course,  one  shilling  sterling  is  a  frac- 
tion more  than  22  cents.  Multiply  22  cents  by  7  (the  num- 
ber of  days  in  a  week),  and  it  makes  154  cents;  for  which 
sum,  I  say  (and,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  without 
fear  of  contradiction),  board,  lodging,  and  washing  can  be  ob- 
tained in  any  farming  section  of  the  twenty-four  United  States. 
I  have  been  in  twenty-two  of  the  twenty-four,  and,  always 
feeling  an  interest  in  agriculture,  am  certain  I  am  not  deceived. 
I  never  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  board  could  be  ob- 
tained in  our  cities  and  their  immediate  vicinity  ot  that  price; 
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neither  did  I  intend  to  quote  the  price  of  labour  in  such 
situations ;  as  living  is  higher,  and  labour  also  higher.  I  have 
paid  as  high  prices  for  accommodations  in  hotels  in  this  coun- 
try as  I  did  at  the  London  Coffee-house  on  Ludgate  Hill : 
tliat  is*  however,  no  rule  that  a  labouring  roan  cannot  live  for 
much  less  here  than  in  England.  The  labouring  man  receives 
as  much  wages  in  this  country,  in  addition  to  board,  washing, 
and  lodging,  as  he  obtains  in  England  without  either,  as  at 
least  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  farmers  in  this 
country  board  their  labourers;  and  I  doubt  much  if  they 
would  give  them  16  cents  per  day  (say  Sc?.)  in  addition,  if  they 
would  board  themselves.  The  living  or  board  generally  con- 
sists of  coffee  or  tea,  bread,  cheese,  butter,  and  cold  meat, 
morning  and  night ;  warm  meat  and  vegetables,  with  a  tart  or 
pudding,  for  dinner ;  with  good  home-brewed  beer  or  cider. 
I  here  subjoin  a  list  of  prices,  which  will  enable  at  least 
housekeepers  to  see,  and  which  will  account  for,  the  difier- 
ence  in  living  in  the  two  countries. 

I  can  safely  say,  I  never  knew  a  single  instance  of  any  per- 
son wishing  employment  in  the  agricultural  or  gardening  way, 
that  could  not  readily  find  it.  We  often  have  emigrants 
arriving  among  us  like  the  Irishman,  who,  soon  after  landing, 
saw  a  half-dollar  in  the  street,  but  passed  it,  and  observed, 
he  would  not  pick  up  any  thing  less  than  a  dollar  in  America. 
Such  had  better  not  come.  An  industrious  man  is  as  certain 
to  make  himself  and  family  comfortable  in  this  country,  as  the 
sun  is  to  rise  and  set.  I  think  I  could  call  on  many,  now 
holding  respectable  rank  among  us,  who  would  say  they  had 
not  the  value  of  one  pound  when  they  arrived  here.  The 
spring  is  the  best  time  to  find  employ  at  the  highest  rates : 
but  the  host  of  gardeners  you  have  sent  out,  or  rather  those 
who  have  brought  letters  to  me,  have,  I  believe,  without  ex* 
ception,  found  employ  immediately.  The  Messrs.  Prince  are 
always  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  coming  out  of 
season,  by  giving  them  employ  in  their  extensive  establish- 
ment, if  at  a  low  price,  to  begin  with.  If  they  prove  compe- 
tent, places  are  always  to  be  had ;  and  a  character  from  them 
(being  so  well  known  here)  is  much  more  advantageous  than 
any  they  can  bring ;  although  it  is  best  always  to  encourage 
their  bringing  certificates,  not  only  of  a  competent  knowledge 
of  their  precession,  but  of  good  moral  character.  I  employ 
English  and  Scotch  farmers  and  gardeners  entirely,  and  pre- 
fer them :  not  that  they  work  faster,  but  that,  always  being 
accustomed  to  one  kind  of  work,  they  execute  it  better,  and 
generally  work  more  days  in  the  year.  One  word  more  as  to 
board.    I  know  an  instance  where  six  men  were  employed  oo 
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a  farm  for  one  year,  and  every  article  consumed  charged ; 
and  also  fuel,  rent  of  house,  wages  paid  the  maid  for  cooking 
and  washing,  &c. ;  which  amounted,  for  twelve  months,  to 
S47  dollars  and  4<2  cents,  or  about  112  cents  per  week  each, 
or  16  cents  (about  Sd.)  per  day.  I  now  annex  the  market 
prices  of  articles  here,  and  also  in  the  interior. 


£   t,    d. 


t,     d. 


Flour,  per  200  lbs.    - 

Wheat,  per  bushel 

Rye 

Oats 

Indian  corn 

Loaf  sugar,  Qd.  to  Sd, 

Brown  sugar,  4^.  to  5d* 

Coffee,  Qd,  to  %d. 

Candles  Ttallow),  4</.  to  Qd, 

Candles  (sperm),  \t.  to  \t,  Sd» 

Candles  (wax),  2s.  6d,  to  3s. 

Green  tea,  Ss.  6d.  to  4«.  6(/. 

Black  tea,  2s.  ed.  to  4«. 

Rice,  2d. 

Brandy,  Cognac,  5s.  to  6s.  6d. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  put  down  but  one  list  of  the 
prices  of  groceries :  in  the  country  they  afford  them  as  low 
as  in  the  city,  as  the  expense  of  transportation  is  small,  and 
their  rents  and  other  expenses  less.  I  fear  I  have  tired  your 
patience,  but  trust  your  kindness  will  excuse  me. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
New  Yorki  Oct.  15.  1832.  Benjamin  Poore. 


City  10    0  Country  18    0 

-  0    4    6  -        -      3    6 
-030  -        -20 

-  0     1     6  -        -       1     0 

-  0    2    0  -        -       1     0 

Jamaica  spirit,  5s. 
Domestic  spirit.  Is.  6d. 
Madeira  wine,  7s.  to  24>s. 
Champagne,  21.  per  dozen. 
Common  light  wines,  Ss,  per  dozen. 
Spanish  cigars,  4/.  per  thousand. 
American    cigars,   10s.  to  21.   per 

thousand. 
Tobacco,  3d.  to  6d.  per  lb. 


Mr.  Prince,  writing  to  us  on  August  the  6.  1832,  thus  adverts  to 
the  preceding  subject:  — "  I  notice  (Vol.  VIII.  p. 288.)  some  remarks 
about  the  price  of  board  here,  and  some  difference  of  opinion.  The  price 
for  real  good  farmer's  board  for  labouring  men  is  1  dollar  75  cents ;  and 
for  village  board  for  labouring  men  from  1  dollar  75  cents  to  1  dollar 
87J  cents,  seldom  2  dollars.  I  speak  of  this  state,  and  of  states  east  and 
south  as  far  as  the  city  of  Washington  :  in  the  western  states  it  is  fur  less. 
In  the  cU^  of  New  York,  labourers^  board  is  usually  2  dollars  to  2  dollars 
50  cents.  The  fact  is,  there  is  board  at  every  price  and  kind ;  but  what 
we  speak  of  is  good  wholesome  board."  —  Cond. 


Art.  VI.     Hints  to  Gardeners  mshing  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  of  North  America.    By  Mr.  G.  Thorburn. 

Sir, 
Being  a  well-wisher  to  gardeners,  both  from  principle  and 
interest  (as  it  is  by  that  craft  I  live),  I  think  I  may  be  of  some 
service  to  those  who  intend  coming  to  this  country,  by  letting 
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th«to  know  oh  whiat  footing  they  must  stand  on  their  arrival. 
We'  have  neither  lords  spiritual  nor  temporal  in  this  coun- 
try, with  seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year  at  their 
back ;  and  who,  to  assist  them  in  spending  so  much  money, 
must  employ  perhaps  thirty  horsemen,  a  hundred  labourers, 
and,  it  may  be,  thirty  gardeners.  Every  tub  here  stands  on- 
its  own  bottom,  and  almost  every  man  is  his  own  gardener; 
and  perhaps  not  in  all  America  are  there  three  gentlemen 
who  employ  two  gardeners  for  the  twelve  months  round. 
While  our  present  system  of  government  continues,  as  we 
have  no  hereditary  estates,  and  property  is  consequently 
always  shiiUng,  we  never  shall  have  what  are  called  overgrown 
fortunes.  No  man  is  able  to  employ  ten  gardeners  in  this 
country ;  therefore,  while  the  present  system  continues  in 
Britain,  gardeners  will  meet  better  encouragement  there  than 
in  America.  Such  a  thing  as  head-^arrf^«^r,  2i grieve  [bailifF], 
or  aoerseer^  is  not  known  in  this  country,  except  some  of  the 
latter  in  the  southern  states,  among  the  blacks.*  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  a  gardener  may  live  very  comfortably 
in  America ;  single  men  -(that  is,  such  as  are  not  married) 
are  generally  engaged  by  the  year,  and  receive  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  dollars  a  month,  bed,  board,  and  washing.  It  is  ex- 
pected from  them  to  raise  vegetables  sufficient  to  supply  the 
family,  to  take  the  care  of  a  few  flower-beds,  and  sometimes 
a  small  green-house.  If  they  are  careful  of  their  money,  by 
attending  church  on  Sunday,  instead  of  travelling  about  in 
steam-boats,  chairs,  or  frequenting  ice-cream  gardens,  they  in 
a  few  years  will  have  enough  to  hire  a  few  acres  near  the  city, 

*  Some  of  the  young  cockneys  who  have  visited  this  country,  with 
more  money  in  their  purses  than  wit  in  their  heads,  have  returned  and  got 
some  one  to  write  for  them  a  book,  or,  as  they  generally  style  it,  A  Journal 
of  their  Journey  overland  in  America.  These  would-be  authors,  almost 
without  an  exception,  describe  in  lively  colours  (and  it  is  generally  the 
only  lively  paragraph  in  the  book^  the  inconsistency  of  the  people  and 
^yemment  of  America  keeping  slaves  in  the  south.  This  charge  is  true 
in  the  abstract ;  but  these  men  forget,  or  perhaps  they  never  knew  (as  they 
are  not  deep  r^ui),  that  these  slaves  were  introduced  into  America  under 
the  reigns  of  Geoi^ge  L,  II.,  and  III. :  rather  an  inconsistent  act  of  a  govern- 
ment composed  of  lords  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  and  kings  by  the 
grace  of  God,  defenders  of  the  faith,  &c. !  So,  when  the  Americans  were 
old  enough  to  govern  themselves,  they  found  they  were  saddled  with  this 
last  curse  of  the  European  dark  ages.  But  there  is  no  way  to  get  quit  of 
them,  except  they  do  as  the  Hessians  and  other  white  slaveholders  do  in 
Europe ;  that  is,  sell  them  from  one  master  to  another,  to  be  shot  at  for 
so  much  per  head.  However,  they  are  now  sending  them  back  to  their 
own  country  as  fast  as  practicable ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  they  eat  better, 
sleep  better,  are  clothed  better,  and  have  less  hard  work,  than  the  white 
slaves  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  &c.  Another  generation,  I  confidently 
trust,  will  not  find  a  slave  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other  — G.  T, 
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•where  tliey  may  commence  market-gardening  for  themselves. 
I  have  known  many  who  in  a  few  years  have  established  them- 
selves very  comfortably  in  this  way ;  and  as  land  is  <^heap, 
and  neither  poor's  rates  nor  tithes  to  pay,  if  they  mind  their  own 
business,  they  will  get  along  very  quietly.  But  I  would  not 
advise  a  gardener  who  has  a  family  to  come  here,  except  he  can 
bring  with  him  100  or  200  guineas ;  for  it  often  happens  that 
some  months  go  over  his  head  before  he  gets  into  a  situation. 
•In  the  mean  time,  it  takes  considerable  sums  to  support  his 
family.  If  he  has  no  children,  and  his  wife  understands  taking 
care  of  a  dairy,  they  may  both  get  employed,  and  live  in  the 
same  house  with  the  family;  he  managing  the  garden,  and  she 
the  dairy :  but  if  he  has  sons  grown  up,  or  of  the  age  of  1 8 
or  20  years,  he  might  hire  a  piece  of  land  near  the  city,  and 
commence  raising  green-house  plants  for  sale.  I  have  known 
some  do  very  well  in  this  way,  and  among  them  is  your  worthy 
friend,  Thomas  Hogg.  But,  if  a  man  come  here  from  principle, 
he  will  not  regret  being  put  to  a  little  inconvenience,  when 
he  reflects  that  he  has  delivered  his  children  from  the  burdens 
and  bondage  of  Europe,  and  placed  them  where  their  worth 
and  industry  will  be  suitably  rewarded.  Some  of  the  wise 
men  in  Britain,  of  late  years,  have  been  devising  plans  whereby 
to  stop  the  growth  of  the  poor  population  ;  but  in  America 
there  is  room  and  sustenance  for  the  whole  p>opulation  of 
Europe  for  very  many  centuries  to  come.  A  man  wants  only 
health  (58  years  I  have  been  in  New  York,  and  have  not 
been  one  day  confined  by  sickness),  hands,  a  good  character, 
and  a  good  spade,  to  work  his  way  in  this  country. 

Yours,  with  respect, 
Nem  York^  Sept.  15.  1832.  Grant  Thorburk. 


Art.  VII.   On  heating  Hot-houses  hy  hot  Water;  toiih  some  Account 
of  a  nexii)  Mode^  the  Invention  of  Mr,  Weekes.     By  Mr.  Main. 

Sir, 

As  the  Gardener's  Magazine  is  a  receptacle  for  every  thing 
relating  to  horticulture,  I  beg  to  present  a  few  remarks  on 
the  various  plans  of  heating  houses  by  hot  water. 

Ever  since  the  idea  of  using  hot  water  as  a  medium  of 
conveying  heat  was  first  entertained,  various  improvements 
have  been  suggested  by  professional  engineers  and  others,  all 
approaching  towards  perfection  in  the  form  and  efficiency  of 
the  apparatus  employed.  The  first  designs  were  objected  to 
ion  account  of  their  expensive  massiveness,  slow  action^  and 
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the  small  saving  realised  in  the  article  of  faeL     These  at* 
tempts  requiring  nearly  a  dead  level,  and  being  therefore 
inapplicable  to  the  irregular  forms  of  many  previously  built 
hot-houses,  soon  called  for  improvements  on  the  principle  of 
conveying  the  heated   fluid.      The   ascending  tendency  of 
heated  fluids,  and  the  impulsive  effect  thereon  by  cold,  directed 
the  artificer  in  the  disposition  of  his  conveying  tubes;  and  by 
working  in  unison  with  these  laws  of  nature,  many  most  sue- 
oessfiil  improvements  have  been  made.     Heating  by  steam, 
and  admitting  it  into  houses  designed  for  the  cultivation  of 
tropical  plants,  is  found  to  be  a  good  plan ;  Kewley's  siphon 
principle  answers  every  moderate  purpose  of  forcing ;  Cottam 
and  Haiien's  improved  boiler  and  conveying  tubes  are  also 
perfectly  efficient  for  pineries,  vineries,  peach-houses,  or  for 
any  other  similar  erections ;  and  Weekes's  flat  tubes  are  par- 
ticularly convenient  in  houses  built  for  the  propagation  and 
growth  of  exotic  plants:    so  that  it  would  appear,  as  every 
purpose  of  the  forcing-gardener  can  be  obtained  by  one  or 
other  of  these  several  plans,  there  remains  scarcely  room  for 
farther  amendment 

During  the  progress  of  these  improvements,  however,  it 
soon  became  manifest  that,  when  apparatus  of  large  dimen- 
sions and  great  quantity  of  water  were  employed,  though  more 
8k>w  in  action,  and  more  expensive  in  fuel,  yet,  when  once 
thoroughly  heated,  the  required  degree  of  heat  was  evolved 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  it  would  have  been  by  apparatus 
of  a  lighter  and  less  capacious  construction.  This  circum- 
stance was  particularly  satisfactory  to  the  anxious  gardener,  who^ 
from  this  plan  of  heating,  found  that  he  could  confidently  take  his 
nightly  rest  in  peace.  The  reverse  of  this,  also,  became  appa- 
rent ;  namely,  that,  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  water  used,  and 
the  smaller  the  size  of  the  boiler  and  circulating  pipes,  the  more 
rapid  was  the  circulation,  and  cohsequently  the  more  intense 
the  heat  which  was  evolved.  This  discovery  also  combined 
at  the  same  time  cheapness  of  first  cost,  economy  in  fuel,  and 
economy  of  space;  very  little  room  being  required  for  the 
range  of  pipes.  On  this  latter  principle  Mr.  Perkins  has 
executed  some  excellently  convenient  a^^aratus,  alike  credit- 
able to  his  genius,  and  satisfactory  to  his  employers;  and,  it 
may  be  added  that,  with  the  addition  of  a  properly  constructed 
safel^-valve,  if  this  be  practicable,  his  apparatus,  for  celerity 
of  effect,  and  for  local  and  temporary  efficiency,  stands  un- 
rivalled. This  plan,  however,  is  objected  to  by  some  gar- 
deners, because  it  does  not  possess  that  accumulation,  or  store, 
of  heat,  which  constituted  the  chief  excellence  of  the  old- 
ia^hioned  pipes   and  boilers.      Whether  this   objection   be 
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valid)  or  whether  Mr.  Perkins  has  made  sufficient  provision 
against  all  the  accidents  to  which  such  apparatus  is  liable, 
does  not  as  yet  appear  determined  by  public  opinion.     But  if 
there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  Just  medium  between  the  fierce 
and  fugitive  effects  of  the  light,  and  the  more  expensive  and 
dilatory  action  of  the  heavy,  apparatus ;  and  if  permanence  of 
effect  be  an  indispensable  property  of  such  contrivances,  in  the 
business  of  forcing ;  then  we  would  say  that  the  newly  invented 
boiler  and  apparatus  of  Mr.  Weekes,  horticultural  builder,  of 
the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  promise  to  be,  as  stated  in  the 
published  opinion  [Vol.  VIII.  p.  595.]  of  Mr.  J.  Knight,  of 
the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea  (for  whom  a  small  one  has  been 
erected),  more  effective  than  any  other  plan  yet  offered  to 
public  notice. 

This  invention,  though  very  different  in  construction,  is 
evidently  a  union  of  Mr.  Perkins's  principle  of  applying  the 
fire,  with  a  new  arrangement  of  the  conducting  tubes.  A 
complicated  boiler  produces  almost  instant  effect,  and  the 
complication  of  the  circulating  pipes  not  only  gives  extent 
of  radiating  surface,  but  a  sufficient  body  of  heated  fluid  to  be 
depended  on,  when  the  manager  is  asleep.  The  whole  is  an 
obvious  improvement  of  Mr.  Weekes's  flat  conductors ;  and 
the  facility  with  which  steam  can  be  admitted  into  houses 
thus  heated  adds  greatly  to  the  utility  of  the  plan.  The 
narrow  space  occupied  by  Mr.  Weekes's  pipes  is  also  a  great 
recommendation,  whether  as  applicable  to  hot-houses  of  con- 
fined dimensions,  or  to  public  or  private  buildings.  For  the 
vestibules  or  halls  of  large  mansions  the  invention  is,  more- 
over, appropriate ;  as  the  pipes  may  be  cast  into  the  most 
elegant  shapes,  and,  with  gratings  or  curtains  of  brass  or 
other  polished  metal,  the  most  ornamental  pieces  of  furniture 
may  be  designed.  The  conductors  may  be  carried  in  any 
direction,  and  as  well  below  the  fireplace  as  above  it. 

Whether  we  have  reached,  or  are  only  approaching,  the 
acme  of  this  use  of  fire  and  water,  for  the  purposes  and  ad- 
vancement of  gardening,  I  know  not ;  but,  judging  from  what 
has  already  been  accomplished,  and  contemplating  the  bound- 
less prospect  before  us,  we  may  still  expect  results  of  which, 
at  present,  we  have  no  kind  of  conception. 

J.  M. 
6,  Union  Raw,  Chelsea,  October,  1832. 


The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Weekes's  apparatus  acts  will  be  readily 
understood  by  the  following  diagram  (^fig.  l.)>  in  which  a  is  a  section  of 
tlie  fireplace,  surrounded  by  cast-iron  tubes,  tne  uppermost  of  which  com- 
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municates,  bj  means  of  the  upright  tube  h,  with  the  open  vessel  c;  and  the 

lowermost  is  connected  in  a  similar  manner  by  means 
of  the  tube  d,  with  one  or  any  number  of  tubes  under 
the  level  of  the  boiler  at  e.  The  uppermost  of  the  tubes, 
at  e  is  connected  by  the  tube /with  the  open  vessel  c, 
Now«  all  these  tubes  beine  so  connected  as  to  admit  of 
water  circulating  freely  Uirough  them,  when  a  fire  is 
made  in  a,  the  heated  water  ascends  by  its  rarification 
into  the  open  vessel  c ;  and  its  place  in  the  tubes  round 
the  fire  is  supplied  by  the  colder  water  from  e,  through 
d;  the  heated  water  descending  to  supply  its  place  from 
the  open  vessel  e,  by  the  tube  f.  The  object  gained  by 
this  arrangement  is,  the  circulation  of  water  below  the 
level  of  the  boiler,  the  limits  of  the  depth  below  being 
that  of  the  heicht  of  the  open  vessel  above.  To  pro- 
duce this  circulation,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  water 
should  boil ;  for,  as  every  heated  particle  will  ascend  to 
the  open  vessel  c  (which  might  be  closed,  and  then  the 
apparatus  would  be  in  principle  the  same  as  that  of 
Mr.  Perkins),  its  place  must  be  supplied  by  a  cold  par- 
ticle from  d.  When  the  fire  is  urged  so  as  to  raise 
the  water  in  the  open  vessel  nearly  to  the  boiling  point, 
the  circulation  goes  on  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  substitution  of  tubes 
round  the  fire  for  a  boiler  over  it,  is  by  no  means 
necessary  for  the  success  of  this  plan,  though  by  tubes 
the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  is  greatly  increased.  Any  close  boiler 
with  the  tube  b  attached  to  its  cover,  and  communicating  Mrith  an  open 
vessel  fixed  at  any  height,  such  as  c,  having  another  tube,  similar  to  /, 
affixed  to  it,  will  circulate  the  heated  water  from  such  vessel  to  a  point 
below  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  nearly  equal  to  the  balance  of  atmo- 
spherical pressure,  or,  say  30  f^.  below  it.  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Halien, 
and  Mr.  'Hmothy  Bramah,  have  both'  circulated  hot  water  on  a  large 
scale  upon  this  principle,  which  is  clearly  laid  down  in  Count  Gba- 
bannes's  pamphlet ;  and  in  our  review  of  it,  Vol.  IV.  p.  28.  If  the 
reader  will  turn  to  p.  30.  of  that  review,  he  will  there  find  an  engraving, 
m  which  a  is  the  close  boiler,  answering  to  Mr.  Weekes's  tubes ;  b,  the 
ascending  tube;  c,  the  open  vessel,  answering  to  Mr.  Weekes's  open 
vessel;  and  d,  the  descending  tube,  answering  to  Mr.  Weekes's  tube,^ 
We  mention  this,  not  to  undervalue  Mr.  Weekes's  apparatus,  but  merely 
to  show  that  the  principle  has  been  known  and  acted  upon  since  1818. 
Mr.  Weekes,  who  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  men  we  know,  has  re-invented 
both  the  principle  and  the  application  of  it ;  and  most  sincerely  do  we  wish 
him  the  success  he  so  amply  deserves.  His  plan  is  capable  of  varied  and 
usefiU  application,  both  in  heating  garden  structures  and  dwelling-houses, 
manufactories,  &c.  The  tubes  may  be  small,  even  as  much  so  as  those  of 
Mr.  Perkins;  in  which  case,  as  the  water  circulates  with  very  great  rapidity, 
Mr.  Weekes's  plan,  like  that  of  Mr.  Perkins,  may  be  adopted  in  situations 
where  large  pipes  would  be  unsightly. 

There  is  one  objection,  however,  to  all  plans  of  boilers  composed  of 
tubes,  which  is,  that,  as  they  cannot  be  cleaned  out,  they  soon  become 
coated  with  deposit  in  the  inside ;  and,  consequently,  extremely  difficult  to 
heat.  An  extra^application  of  fire  then  becoming  requisite,  the  tubes  or 
boilers  are  soon  burnt  out.  For  immediate  and  strikmg  effects,  there  is 
no  plan  equal  to  the  tube  system ;  but,  for  permanency,  none  are  equal  to 
the  open  boiler,  or  close  boiler  with  a  manhole,  having  a  cover  that  admits 
of  easy  removal,  for  cleaning  out  the  interior.    We  have  seen  so  many 
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boilers  and  tubes  burnt  out  since  the  hot-water  system  commenced,  tlmt 
we  deem  it  our  duty  to  state,  thus  freely,  our  ooinion.  It  is  true  that 
cast-iron  tubes,  such  as  those  of  Mr  Weekes,  or  the  wrought-iron  ones  of 
Mr.  Perkins,  may  be  renewed  at  very  little  expense ;  and  also  that,  if 
distilled  water  only  were  used,  the  deposit  would  be  much  longer  in  taking 
place.  In  particular  situations,  therefore,  the  tube  system  may  unquestion- 
ably be  the  best.  —  Cond. 


Art.  VIII*     A  short  Notice  of  Mr*  Busby  $  Method  of  circulating 
Watery  hot  or  coldy  by  the  Aid  of  Machinery.  By  the  Comductob. 

This  method  is  described  at  length  in  the  Repertory  of 
Patent  Inventions  for  September,  voL  iv.  new  series,  p,  137- 
As  it  is  not  particularly  adapted  for  hot-houses,  we  shall  not 
go  much  into  details ;  but  simply  state  that  the  circulation  is 
effected  by  an  apparatus  which  may  be  compared  to  the  wheel 
of  a  winnowing  machine,  and  which  is  fixed  on  a  perpendi- 
cular axis  within  the  boiler  (which  must  be  circular),  with  its 
axis  as  nearly  as  possible  over  the  end  of  a  pipe  which  reaches 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the  boiler.     There  is 
another  pipe,  which  reaches  no  farther  than  the  circumference. 
These  two  pipes  may  descend  or  be  conducted  to  any  distance, 
being  united  at  their  farther  extremity  so  as  to  form  only  one 
pipe.     The  whole  being  then  filled  with  water,  the  fan  or  cir- 
culator is  made  to  revolve,  by  the  action  of  the  smoke  and  hot 
air  of  the  chimney-flue,  upon  the  fans  of  a  common  smoke- 
jack  ;  and  the  result  is,  a  rotatory  motion  communicated  to 
the  fluid  in  the  boiler,  the  centrifugal  force  of  which  will  so  act 
against  the  fluid  in  the  pipe  terminating  in  the  circumference, 
as  to  force  the  water  down  it,  while  it  draws  it  out  of  the  other. 
It  is  evident  that,  by  this  apparatus,  either  hot  or  cold  water 
may  be  circulated  with  equal  ease ;  the  circulation  depending 
entirely  upon  the  centrifugal  force,  and  the  orifice  of  one  pipe 
being  in  the  centre,  and  the  other  in  the  circumference,  of  the 
boiler.     The  result  is  certainly  such  as  would  not  easily  have 
been  anticipated.     *'  To  prove  the  efficacy  of  his  invention, 
Mr.  Busby  has  had  an  apparatus,  on  his  principle,  fixed  on 
the  premises  of  Mr.  Eckstein,  ironmonger,  in  Holborn ;  and, 
on  the  9th  of  August,  a  numerous  meeting  of  engineers  and 
gentlemen  of  science  took  place,  to  witness  its  performance. 
The  furnace  is  situated  in  a  workshop  on  the  second  floor ; 
and  the  heated  water,  urged  by  the  circulatory  passes  through 
inch  pipes  to  a  receptacle  in  the  open  shop  on  the  ground- 
floor,  having  descended  21  ft.  bel&ao  the  furnace.     The  expe- 
riment succeeded  completely,  and  gave  universal  satisfaction. 
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<<Mr.  Busby  considers  his  invention  of  general  application; 
for,  besides  forcing  the  hot  water  downwards,  an  object  never 
before  accomplished,  he  causes  so  rapid  a  circulation  in  the 
ascending  and  level  pipes,  as  to  be  enabled  to  employ  tubes 
of  much  smaller  bore  than  are  now  used.  He  can,  besides, 
make  water  ascend  and  descend  again  about  doors  and  win- 
dows, pass  beneath  floors ;  and,  in  short,  he  can  carry  his 
pipes  in  any  direction  whatever,  without  sensibly  impeding 
the  circulation  of  the  hot  fluid."  —  C.  A.  B.  {Rep.  qfJrtSy 
vol.  xiv.  p.  14S.) 

We  were  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  alluded  to^ 
and  were  much  gratified.  The  following  figure  {Jig*  2J^ 
taken  from  the  Repertory  ofArtSy  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  apparatus,  as  exhibited  at  Mr.  Eckstein's :  — 

a,  A  common  fire-grate,  fixed  in  a 
garret*  over  the  back  shop.  6,  The 
boiler,  with  the  circulator  within  it. 
c.  Smoke-jack  wheel,  fixed  on  the  same 
axis  with  the  circulator,  d^  Descend- 
ing hot-water  pipe.  ^,  Vase  in  Mr. 
Eckstein's  shop,  21  fl.  below  the  garret, 
which  is  kept  full  of  circulating  hot 
water  by  the  descending  hot-water  pipe. 
J^fy  Ascending  pipe,  by  which  the  water 
is  returned  to  the  boiler,  to  be  re- 
heated, gy  The  garret  floor,  h^  The 
shop  floor. 

In  heating  dwelling-houses,  and  in  cooling  or  heating  liquors 
in  manufactories,  it  is  evident  that  this  most  ingenious  inven- 
tion may  be  turned  to  good  account. 


Art.  IX-     A  Mode  of  obtaining  Uniformity  of  Temperature^  and 
various  Modes  (^Engrafting,     By  Charles  M.  W 

Sir, 

I  AM  not  aware  that  the  following  method  of  obtaining 

uniformity  of  temperature  has  been  tried.     I  placed  a  smau 

3  pot  with  a  cutting  from  a  delicate  fairy  rose  in  a 

larger  pot  (j%.  3.  a),  containing  charcoal,  with  a 

double  glass  over  it  (£),  so  as  to  leave  a  stratum 

of  air  between  the  glasses.     Although  it  was  tried 

late  in  the  season,  and  placed  in  a  green-house 

without  any  artificial  heat,  yet  it  succeeded.    The 

object  in  view  was,  to  surround  the  pot  by  a  non- 
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conductor  of  heat,  such  as  charcoal.     The  stratum  of  air 
between  the  glasses  produced  a  similar  eflect. 

The  plan  of  inarching  with  a  cutting,  mentioned  in  Vol.  III. 
p.  29.,  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  laying  a  cutting,  and 

inserting  the  end  in  a  bottle  of  water  {Jig*  4.  c). 
I  have  lately  tried  a  cutting  of  Lonicera 
flexuosa,  and  I  feel  very  sanguine  of  success. 
I  have  lately  met  with  an  old  book  written 
by  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn,  which  he 
calls  Kalendarhim  Hartense.  I  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  in  it  many  remarks  and  advices 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  promulgated  as  novelties. 
It  would  appear  that  John  Evelyn  was  the  inventor  of  the 
method  of  warming  green-houses  with  heated  air.  In  the 
above  book  are  drawings  and  descriptions  fully  explaining 
the  way  in  which  it  may  be  effected.  If  I  mistake  not, 
patents  were  taken  out  some  years  ago  for  heating  houses  on 
that  plan.  In  his  remarks,  under  the  month  of  July,  he  says: 
**  Now  with  lime,  brine,  potashes  (which  is  the  very  best  of 
all,  because,  being  cast  on  fine  turf,  it  destroys  the  worms 
and  improves  the  grass,  which  most  other  applications  mor- 
tify) and  water,  or  a  decoction  of  tobacco  refuse,  water  your 
gravel  walks,  &c.,  to  destroy  both  worms  and  weeds,  of  which 
it  will  cure  them  for  some  years."  Soot  is  also  recommended. 
He  also  saj's,  ^'  In  wall-fruit  borders,  which  should  be 
4  or  5  ft  wide,  plant  neither  herb  or  flower."  He  mentions 
"  that  sick  trees,  as  oranges,  &c.,  are  many  times  recovered 
,by  a  milk  diet ;  that  is,  diluting  it  with  a  portion  of  water 
discreetly  administered,  as  you  find  amendment."  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  this  last  recommendation  in  any  late  writer. 
It  may,  therefore,  pass  for  a  novelty.  As  to  removing  trees, 
of  which  so  much  is  written  in  our  time,  he  says,  ^^  That 
you  may  transplant  not  only  any  fruit  trees,  but  remove 
almost  any  of  the  foresters,  even  in  the  midst  of  summer,  if, 
taking  the  trees  with  some  mould  about  the  roots,  you  imme- 
diately plunge  them  into  earth  made  into  a  pap  like  mortar, 
keeping  it  fresh  and  under  shade,  and  not  suffering  the 
ground  quite  to  dry  up  and  harden  till  rain  comes  down." 
This  very  much  resembles  some  of  the  modern  plans.  As  to 
straw  mats  lately  so  strongly  recommended,  he  says,  in  the 
month  of  November,  **  Cover  also  your  most  delicate  stone 
fruit  and  murals,  screening  them  with  straw  hurdles,  as  long 
as  the  east  and  northern  winds  continue,  even  to  the  end  of 
March,  to  be  sure  of  the  fruit.  Stand,  therefore,  not  so 
much  upon  the  beauty,  as  for  its  preservation  and  pro- 
duction." 


Romc^mfs  Shield- grafting,  41. 

I  think  the  following  advice  which  he  gives,  though  not 
entirely  new,  is  good.  For  plants  not  placed  in  the  conserv- 
atory, and  not  hardy,  he  recommends,  *^  that  the  pots  should 
be  placed  two  or  three  inches  lower  than  the  surface  of  a  bed 
witb  southern  exposure,  having  clothed  them  first  with  sweet 
and  dry  moss ;  but  upon  all  warm  and  benign  emissions  of 
the  sun,  and  sweet  showers,  give  them  air,"  &c. 

I  will  not  draw  farther  on  the  stores  of  the  worthy  John 
Evelyn ;  as,  before  I  conclude,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  a  new  plan  of  grafting,  called  by  Monsieur 
Vergnaud  Romagny  *,  ecusson  greffe^  or  shield-grafting.  It 
may  be  universally  practised  on  all  the  ligneous  tribe,  whether 
trees  or  shrubs,  either  on  the  old  or  on  the  new  wood ;  but 
the  latter  is  to  preferred.  The  stock  should  be  vigorous, 
and  the  sap  by  preference  ascending :  it  need  not,  however, 
be  very  abundant;  nevertheless  this  disposition  is  more 
advantageous  than  hurtful.  The  stock,  whether  young  or 
old,  should  be  clean  cut  horizontally,  from  half  an  inch  to  one 
inch  (according  to  the  species)  above  a  bud  which  is  some« 
what  developed,  and  the  extremity  of  which  should  be  pinched 
off;  or  a  small  shoot  on  which  one  or  two  eyes  may  be  left. 
The  bark  is  to  be  divided  by  a  vertical  cut,  from  one  to 
nearly  two  inches  in  length,  according  to  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  stock,  the  distance  from  the  bud  or  shoot  near  the 
horizontal  cut,  and  also  according  to  the  species,  as  from  a 
to  c,^.  5.     Either  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  the  bark, 

guided  by  the  neighbourhood  and  posi- 
5     i[^l\        A    tion  of  the  bud  or  shoot  near  the  vertical 

cut,  is  to  be  raised  with  the  handle  of 
the  budding-knife,  taking  great  care  not 
to  touch  or  injure  the  opposite  side.  In 
Jig,  5.,  the  left  side  (a)  is  raised  opposite 
tlie  bud  [d\  and  the  right  side  (b)  re- 
mains untouched.  The  ffraft  should  be 
taken  from  a  healthy  and  vigorous  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  shoot  of  young  wood  cut  to 
a  certain  length,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  eyes  (gemmae)  of  the  species.  If  both  the  graft  and  the 
stock  are  in  perfect  health  and  full  of  sap,  three  or  even  four 
eyes  may  be  left.  Fig,  6.  has  three  at  i.  The  shoot  is  to  be 
*  cut  across,  a  little  above  the  first  superior  eye ;  and,  below,  it 
must  be  cut  sloping  [en  sifflet)^  as  from  ^  to  i.  At  the  notch 
h,  half  the  thickness  of  the  wood  is  to  be  cut  away.  The 
side  g  will  be  oblique,  and  the  side  f  quite  straight.     Fig.  7. 

*  From  the  Hecueil  Induttriely  par  M.  de  Moleon. 


Romagni^s  Shield-grafting. 

18  a  front  view.  It  will  be  observed  that 
at  the  ootch  n  half  the  wood  is  scooped 
away,  and  that  the  grafl  has  only  a  thin 
portion  of  wood  two  thirds  of  its  length, 
and  that  at  o  only  the  peel  or  bark  re- 
mains, also  that  the  fAAes  J^  anA  g  {^fig.  6.) 
have  only  bark  or  peel  on  their  edges. 
The  graft  thus  prepared  will  slide  into 
the  opening  prepared  in  the  bark  of  the 
stock  ( fig,  6.))  so  that  the  edge  of  the 
bark  of  the  grait  joins  the  edB;e  of  the 
bark  (£  c)  in  the  stock.  The  notch 
(b)  resting  on  the  horizontal  cut  of  the 
stock,  and  the  bark  of  the  stock  [a  c, 
J%.  B.)  almost  covering  the  graft.  Held 
in  this  position  by  the  thumb  and  Gager 
of  the  left  hand,  it  should  be  tied  tight 
with  bass,  covering  the  whole  of  toe 
opening.  Afterwards  apply  grafUng-wax,  *  to  prevent  the 
contact  of  the  air  with  the  recent  wounds  of  the  stock  and 
graft.  The  graft  may  now  be  left  to  itself.  The  only  care 
which  it  requires  is,  that 
the  stock  should  be  freed^ 
ftom  time  to  time,  of  any 
buds  which  might  absorb 
part  of  the  sap;  and  sup- 
port given,  if  the  graft  grow 
very  rapidly,  ^igs.  8.  and 
9.  show  an  advantageous 
modification  of  shield -graft- 
ing, which  M.  Vergnaud 
Romagny  believes  has  not 
been  practised.  It  always 
succeeded,  and  is  prefer- 
able to  the  other  mode, 
when  operating  on  the 
young  wood,  or  with  the 
more  delicate  species.  This  modification  consists  in  preserving 
an  eye  on  the  lower  part  of  the  graft,  as  at  /  m,  J%.  8.,  and 

.k*i^*  following  receipt  for  grafting-wiui  will  be  found  good,  the  heat  of 
>ne  body  or  the  mouth  rendering  it  sufficiently  soft  for  use :  ~  Take  common 
>«Jing-wM,  my  colour,  except  green,  one  part;  mutton  fat.  one  part: 
^,P^\,i'oney,<>u^t}ghAofa'p»n.     The  wax  and  thrfai 


I !.        _  ,       ,  "    . —  --"  s'-uuniii   uic  otauuiB-wax   in  smaiJ 

i^V^  ?r^i;«^u"'i^^'  «^^'"?.  'he  honey.lust  before  taki 
i-!.,if^'  .  .  '''  ^  P""™*"  ''"  into  paper  or  rin  m™.U.  - 
■lightly  agitated,  till  it  begins  to  coogwi. 


and  kept 
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to  let  it  appear  through  an  opening  left  in  the  folds  of  the 
bass,  as  at  ^  ;» JSg.  9.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  graft,  by 
this  method,  only  bears  two  superior  buds ;  and  that  the  third, 
left  on  the  lower  part,  forms  the  shield,  and  should  be  freed 
from  wood,  according  to  the  species  and  to  custom.  The 
operations  are  the  same;  but  the  latter  plan  offers  more  chatices 
for  the  success  of  the  bud,  without  interfering  with  the  graft. 
The  results  of  a  great  number  of  trials  of  the  new  metnods 
are  given  by  M.  Vergnaud  Romagny.  I  will  not  take  up 
more  of  your  valuable  space  than  to  state  that  he  considers 
the  result  to  be  more  than,  a  gain  of  one  half  the  time 
usually  required  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  grafting;  and  that 
these  sort  of  grafts  resist  the  effect  of  cold.  Various  kinds  of 
delicate  roses  resisted  an  intense  cold,  while  some  by  the  old 
method,  even  of  two  or  three  years,  perished. 

Would  steam  injure  fruit  trees,  if  applied  by  the  machine 
used  for  destroying  bugs ;  and  would  it  not  destroy  the  A^phis 
lanigera  ?  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c 

London,  Dec  11.  1852.  Charles  M.  W 


Art.  1^    On  a  neto  Si/stem  of  labelling  Plants  in  living  CoUeclions* 

By  Robert  Mallet,  Jun.  Esq. 

Sir, 

A  nearer  approach  than  has  hitherto  been  made  to  per* 
fection,  in  all  the  requisites  for  good  labelling,  I  suppose 
myself  to  have  made,  and  am  about  briefly  to  describe.  The 
first  object  to  be  aimed  at,  in  a  good  label,  is  immutability 
by  the  effects  of  climate  and  seasons ;  the  next,  quantity  of 
information,  and  perspicuity  in  the. mode  of  conveymg  it. 

Labels  have  hitherto  been  made  either  of  lead,  iron,  wood^ 
or  pottery.  Lead  bends,  and  is  liable  to  be  stolen ;  iron  rusts, 
and  destroys  the  paint ;  wood  rots ;  and  pottery  moulders, 
unless  so  hard  as  not  to  receive  paint,  and  is  alwavs  clumsy. 

Common  paint  has  been  used  for  the  nomenclature  of  all 
but  the  latter,  which  have,  I  believe,  been  stamped. 

The  labels  I  propose  are  composed  partly  of  iron,  partly  of 
copper  and  enamel.  Start  not,  reader,  nor  exclaim  ^^  Expense  I '' 
for  I  purpose  to  show  that  the  original  and  entire  cost  of  this 
will  not  be  greater  than  the  sum  expended  in  two  or  three 
years  renewing  the  present  defective  ones.  To  proceed :  my 
label  consists  of  a  cast-iron  ring,  elongated  at  one  side  into  a 
prong,  to  stick  into  the  earth ;  cast;  into  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  disk  of  copper,  not  more  than  one  twentieth  of  an  inch  in 
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thickness,  which  is  covered  on  both  sides  with  a  coat  of  hard 
white  enamel,  on  which  latter  the  letters  are  also  enamelled. 

The  situation  of  the  copper  plate,  in  the  cast-iron  rim,  is 
seen  by  the  section,  ^/^.  10.  a.     The  mode  of  casting  the 

former  m  the  latter  is  perfectly  simple. 
When  taken  out  of  the  moulding  sand, 
the  copper  will  be  found  having  a  slight 
curvature,  which  is  to  be  removed  by 
a  few  blows  of  a  hammer. 

The  contraction  of  the  rim  in  cool- 
ing is  the  cause  of  this,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  completely  preventing 
their  being  stolen,  to  sell  as  old  cop- 
per; for  the  latter  is  held  so  tight  that 
nothing  but  breaking  the  iron  rim  into 
small  fragments  can  possibly  detach 
it,  and,  together,  they  are  unsaleable. 
The  hard  white  enamel  is  next  to 
be  applied,  on  both  sides  of  the  copper, 
and  fused ;  an  operation  familiar  to  every 
clock-dial  maker ;  after  which  the  letters  are  to  be  painted  in 
enamel  colours,  and  burnt  in.  The  final  operation  is  then  to 
cover  the  iron  rim  and  prong  with  a  varnish,  to  prevent  rust. 
An  easily  attainable  and  perfectly  efficacious  one  is  to  be  found 
in  a  mixture  of  ground  black  lead  with  the  residuum  which 
is  drawn  out  of  the  retorts  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  gas. 
It  is  a  black,  solid,  shining  asphaltum,  fusible  at  about  SOO** 
Fahr.,  and  resisting,  when  applied  with  the  black  lead  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  give  it  a  body,  all  vicissitudes  of  seasons. 
To  apply  it,  the  labels  are  to  be  heated  slowly  in  an  oven, 
or  hot  sand,  to  about  200°  Fahr.,  and  the  varnish,  being  pre- 
viously melted  in  a  fit  vessel,  is  to  be  applied  with  a  hard 
brush. 

So  much  for  the  material  of  the  label :  now  for  what  it 
bears.  It  is  obvious  that  the  more  information  can  be  con- 
veyed by  a  label,  consistent  with  due  simplicity,  the  better.  All 
that  is  generally  useful,  however,  and  that  is  not  evident  by 
the  locality  of  the  plant  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
garden,  may,  I  think,  be  comprised  as  follows  ;  viz., —  1.  The 
place  in  the  Linnsean  system ;  2.  The  place  in  the  Jussieuean 
system ;  3.  The  genus  and  species ;  4.  The  habitat,  and  year 
of  introduction,  if  an  exotic;  or  the  habitat,  and  year  of  dis- 
covery, if  a  native;  5.  The  month  of  flowering;  6.  The 
colour  of  the  flower ;  7.  The  number  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
garden.  On  the  principal  face  of  the  label  are  enamelled  the 
places  of  the  plant  in  the  Linnsean  and  Jussieuean  systems, 


in  living  Collections* 
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ivith  the  genas  and  species ;  on  the  other,  the  year  of  intro- 
duction or  discovery,  and  the  habitat. 

The  time  of  flowering  is  shown  by  the  labels,  being  multi- 
lateral figures  whose  sides  correspond  in  number  to  that  of 
the  month  in  the  year,  reckoning  from  January  inclusive; 
the  label  for  which  is  a  circle  or  ellipse,  as  being  the  only 
regular  figures  bounded  by  one  line  (^.  10.  b);  for  February, 


iPt 


of  two  segments  of  circles(  Jig.  1 1.  r) ;  for  March,  some  modi- 
fications of  a  triangle  {Jig.  II.  d);  for  April,  a  square  or  rect- 


angle (^^  11.  ^);  for  May,  a  pentagon  (^.  12.y);  and  so 
on  (J%s.  12,  13-  ^  to  n).     The  colour  of  the  flower  is  shown 


by  the  letters  being  all  enamelled  on  the  white  ground  of  that 
colour,  or,  if  white,  on  a  coloured  ground. 

The  number  in  the  catalogue  is  cast  in  raised  figures,  on 
the  edge  of  the  iron  rim.  It  is  obvious,  that  much  other  in- 
formation might  in  this  way  be  easily  conveyed,  e.  g.,  whether 
the  plant  was  deciduous  or   evergreen;  by  the   rim  being 
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serrated  or  plain,  and  that  the  kind  of  information  might  be 
changed  according  to  the  application  of  the  label.  The  prin- 
cipal facts  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  labelling  are,  1st,  absolute 
immutability  from  climate  and  seasons;  2d,  no  inducement  to 
steal  for  sale,  except  as  a  label ;  Sd,  beauty  of  appearance ; 
4th,  quantity  of  information  simply  given. 

The  argument  of  expense  against  it  is  set  aside  thus:  — A 
common  cast-iron  label  costs  about  Sd. ;  the  painting  costs 
2d.  more,  and  it  requires  to  be  painted  twice  a  year,  to  keep 
the  iron  from  rusting  and  the  letters  legible ;  so  that  at  the 
end  of  two  years  the  label  has  cost  1  Id.^  and  will  cost  4fd. 
more  every  year  it  exists :  but  an  enamelled  label  can  be 
made,  where  a  number  are  required,  for  about  9£^,  and 
never  costs  a  halfpenny  afterwards. 

Any  argument  on  the  score  of  difficulty  of  manufacture  I 
am  prepared  to  rebut.  It  may  be  said  that  the  label,  being 
lettered  on  both  sides,  would  be  inconvenient  to  read :  this  is 
obviated  by  placing  it  perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  with 
the  plane  of  the  label  transverse  to  the  line  of  plants,  and 
between  them  and  the  walk  or  alley ;  by  which  arrangement 
a  person  walking  along  can  see  each  face  equally  well. 

This  method  is  obviously  applicable  to  inside  plants,  in 
which  case  the  iron  rim  might  be  dispensed  with. 

Robert  Mallet. 
Ifyder  Bcmj  Dublin^  Sept.  23.  1830. 


Art.  XI.    Design  for  a  Gardener's  House,  to  be  situated  on  the 
North  Side  of  a  toalled  Kitchen-Garden. 

The  whole  of  the  living-rooms  of  this  house  are  on  one 
floor,  about  4  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  garden ;  and,  below 
this  floor,  there  are,  a  cellar  for  beer  and  roots  (j^.  15.  a); 
a  wash-house  (i),  with  an  oven  and  boiler,  the  former  for 
baking,  and  at  the  same  time  heating  the  floor  of  the  kitchen, 
passage,  and  office  on  the  floor  over  it;  and  the  found- 
ations (c  c).  The  living-floor  contains  a  parlour  (d) ;  a  master 
and  mistress's  bed-room  (e) ;  children's  bed-room  (J') ;  office 
(g);  and  kitchen,  with  pantry  and  closet  (A).  The  exterior 
offices  are  obvious,  and  need  not  be  particularised. 

The  architecture  of  this  dwelling  {Jig.  14.)  is  in  the  plain- 
est possible  style ;  the  object  being,  to  produce  a  cheap,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  commodious  and  comfortable  house,  for  a 
master-gardener,  with  a  wife  and  two  children. 
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Art.  XII.  Physiological  and  Practical  Remarks  on  the  pruning 
of  Forest  Trees,  particularly  of  the  Scotch  Pine,  By  Mr,  W. 
Taylor. 

Sir, 
From  what  you  have  published  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  303.)  as  the 
forerunner  of  Mr.  Main's  book  on  forest  trees,  there  is  reason 
to  anticipate  that  it  will  be  a  valuable  work,  as  he  is  a  man 
of  science  and  practical  experience.  Such  a  book  is  much 
wanted  ;  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  may  treat  of  soils  and 
subsoils  scientifically,  as  well  as  of  trees.  I  have  just  read  an 
article  in  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal  on  trees,  wherein  we 
are  told  that  no  science  was  known  or  applied  in  arboricul- 
ture until  1828,  when  Sir  H.  Steuart  published  his  Planter's 
Guide,  It  also  advises  landowners  to  form  an  arboricultural 
society ;  and  adds,  ^^  Were  phytological  science  to  become  a 
favourite  study  with  them,  then,  of  course,  gardeners  and 

nurserymen  would  acquire  it Before  many  years  pass 

over  us,  we  are  confident  that  a  revolution  must  take  place  in 
our  arboricultural  skill  and  science,  as  complete  as  in  political. 
The  future,  compared  with  the  present  race  of  our  planters, 
will  then  be  like  that  of  mariners  who  have  long  been  at  sea 
without  a  compass ;  or  like  men  working  in  the  dark,  when 
the  light  of  the  sun  was  let  in  upon  their  labours  !  "  Mark 
this,  ye,  my  brethren  of  the  old  school,  who  still  maintain  that 
practice  is  every  thing ;  and  who  will  not  go  beyond,  nor  alter 
from,  the  system  you  were  taught.  Yes ;  all  in  the  dark,  not 
one  redeeming  man  among  us.  Much  has  been  discovered  by 
men  of  learning  and  science,  which  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished by  practical  men,  from  their  want  of  education ; 
but,  more  so,  from  want  of  means  and  time  to  try  expe- 
riments. Well :  but  do  men  of  science  see  clearly  through 
all  nature's  laws?  It  seems  not  At  any  rate,  they  differ  in 
opinion,  for  instance,  on  the  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap ; 
and  whether  or  not  fruit  trees  can  be  perpetuated  by  graftings. 
But  the  great  light  is  soon  to  be  let  in  upon  us,  when  our 
great  men,  in  imitation  of  Peter  the  Great,  learn  the  arts, 
trades,  &c. ;  turn  their  old  swords  *^  into  pruning-hooks,  and 
learn  the  art  of  war  no  more."  Establish  a  horticultural 
society  in  all  its  branches  (pity  it  was  not  done  fifty  years  ago), 
at  which  all  must  pass  before  they  can  obtain  situations  as 
kitchen-gardeners,  foresters,  or  flower-gardeners.  Therefore 
it  is  time  for  those  who  do  not  think  themselves  already  fully 
qualified,  to  begin  to  get  their  catechisms ;  for,  if  we  are  not 
able  to  pass  the  '^  Hall,"  we  shall  be  turned  to  making  roads 
in  forests,  and  transplanting  large  trees.  This  will  be  no  joke. 
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In  this  awkward  squad,  besides  men  of  the  blue  apron,  there 
will  be  not  a  few  farm  overseers,  carpenters,  cartwrights,  &c.» 
who  all  were  foresters  before  they  were  examined  and  found 
wanting. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  your  able  correspondent,  Mr.  How- 
den,  will  pass ;  but  his  new  bill  will  not  pass,  unless  it  be 
amended.  He  does  not  put  a  proper  value  on  leaves  and  their 
functions.  He  knows  that  the  taste  of  grapes,  gooseberries, 
and  other  fruits,  is  not  very  palatable  when  the  trees  have 
been  stripped  of  their  leaves  either  by  man  or  beast ;  and  has 
he  not  seen  forest  trees,  whose  leaves  had  been  blasted  in  the 
banning  of  summer  by  storms,  stunted  in  their  growth ; 
also  beech,  and  other  nonreproductive  leaf  trees,  stunted  for 
years  by  severe  pruning?  His  stripping  a  tree  of  its  leaves  in 
summer  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  paper  forwarded  to  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  from  **  Sir 
Brook  Boothby,  then  at  Brussels ;  to  say,  that  he  keeps  his 
peach  trees  free  from  the  red  spider  by  plucking  off*  every  leaf 
the  moment  he  sees  any  on  it."  On  the  other  side,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  a  tree  can  have  too  large  a  head ;  and  all 
large  rambling  branches  are  robbers  as  well  as  feeders  of  the 
tree.  Such  branches  should  be  foreshortened,  and  are  not  to 
be  seen  on  a  well-pruned  tree.  A  newly  transplanted  tree, 
shrub,  or  even  a  cutting,  may  have  too  many  leaves;  by 
which  too  much  of  its  sap,  in  a  dry  season,  is  carried  off  by 
evaporation  before  new  spongioles  can  be  formed  to  afford  a 
sufficient  supply. 

We  of  the  heath  and  fir  covered  mountains  are  still  of  opi- 
nion that  thick  planting  and  timely  thinning  is  the  better  treat- 
ment of  the  pine  tribe.  I  state,  without  fear  of  its  being  called 
exaggeration,  that,  on  an  average,  one  man  has  upwards  of  a 
million  of  those  trees  to  care  for,  of  all  ages.  If  he  get  assist- 
ance to  thin,  it  is  all  he  can  expect,  and  all  that  is  necessary  * : 
and  the  best  Scotch  pines  ever  grown  in  Scotland  were  nei^ 
ther  pruned  nor  thinned. 

In  the  QuaHerly  Jowrtxal  of  Agriculture^  a  year  or  two  ago, 
there  is  an  essay  on  pruning  deciduous  trees,  by  a  Mr. 
Gavin  Cree,  nurseryman  at  Biggar.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
man,  but  his  system  appears  to  me  to  be  of  the  very  best; 
and,  were  it  generally  followed,  there  would  be  less  over- 

*  Scotch  firsy  planted  on  a  suitable  soil,  at  3}  ft.  distant,  or  4500  per 
Scotch  acre,  and  properly  managed  in  thinning,  will  be  in  general  clean- 
stemmed  20  or  soft,  up  before  they  are  50ft.  high,  and  of  a  size  for 
common  rafters.  Were  a  few  extra  men,  with  30  ft.  ladders,  set  to  prune 
200  acres  of  them  higher,  it  would  not  pay,  unless  they  were  of  more 
value  than  at  present.  —  W,  2\ 
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pruning,  no-pruning,  and  rot-tree-pnining.  I  do  not  thin)^ 
you  published  Mr.  Cree's  essay ;  perhaps  you  will.  Not  having 
been  able  to  see  the  four  Numbers  of  this  Magazine  preceding 
the  last  two,  I  am  ignorant  of  what  made  John  Howden  give 
his  new  bill.  Hoping  he  will  come  to  the  scratch  again  (for 
we  cannot  do  without  him),  I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Thaimtonj  Nov.  10.  1832.  W.  Taylor. 


Art.  XIII.     Observations  on  some  of  the  principal  Causes  'why  the 
most  important  Parts  of  the  Science  of  Arboriculture^  pruning 
and  thinningf  or  rather  the  System  to  supersede  the  Necessity  of 
muchpruningy  are  not  more  generally  known,  or  at  least  practised} 
'with  Hints  Jbr  the  Removal  of  these  Causes.    By  Mr.  W.  Bil- 

LINGTON. 

Sir, 

From  reading  the  numerous  conflicting  opinions  on  the 
science  of  arboriculture,  published  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine 
and  some  other  works,  which  have  come  under  my  observation 
within  the  last  few  years,  I  am  induced  to  offer  a  few  remarks, 
which  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  in  your  Magazine,  if  you 
judge  them  worthy  a  place  in  such  a  useful  publication.  What 
has  induced  me  to  resume  my  pen  is  the  extraordinary,  yet  still 
too  common^  opinion  Mr.  Howden  has  advanced  relative  to  the 
subject,  in  Vol.  V III.  p.  560.,  which  he  terms  the  true  system  /  and 
of  which  he  says,  that  he  will  stand  or  fall  by  it.  But  I  can 
assure  Mr.  Howden,  that  it  is  not  with  any  desire  to  bring  him 
to  the  ^^  scratch'*  again,  as  he  terms  it,  that  I  notice  what  he 
has  advanced  on  tlie  subject,  but  to  prevent  others  from  im<- 
bibing  or  retaining  such  erroneous  opinions.  For.  possibly  I 
may  not  see  what  he  can  further  say  about  it ;  or,  if  I  do,  I 
shall  probably  not  notice  it.  He  may,  from  his  ready  talent 
at  humour,  get  the  laugh  against  me ;  but,  I  trust,  I  have 
philosophy  enough  not  to  mind  such  a  method  of  <^  shutting 
people's  mouths ;"  as  my  desire  is  to  be  useful  to  others  as  far 
|ks  I  am  able,  without  hurting  any  one,  and  to  seek  for  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  divulge  and  spread 
it  as  clearly  and  extensively  as  I  am  able. 

Seeing  that  there  are  such  clashing  opinions  (let  them  be 
called  systems,  methods,  or  what  you  please),  I  am  put  in 
mind  of  a  circumstance  which  I  have  proved  in  myself  and 
which  may  tend  to  elucidate  my  remarks  a  little.  Some  years 
ago,  I  purchased  a  famous  British  Herbal^  that  professed  to 
cure  all  manner  of  diseases  incident  to  mankind,  by  the 
vu*tues  of  herbs,  upon  an  entire  new  plan,  by  a  Mr.  J.  Ingle. 
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Well,  after  the  specification  of  a  disease^  there  are  the  ge* 
neral  and  particiilar  remedies,  internal  remedies,  and  external 
applications,  preventives,  preservatives,  abaters,  provokers, 
with  numerous  and  different  herbs,  and  methods  to  effect  the 
object;  and,  as  Shakspeare  says, 

"  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  which  I  shall  first  begin. 
And  both  ne^glect.** 

Ck>nsequently,  among  so  many,  not  knowing  which  to  prefer, 
I  nefflect  all,  or  adopt  any  remedy  that  another  recommends. 
So,  1  am  afhiid,  the  case  is  too  oflen  with  respect  to  pruning 
and  thinning  of  plantations,  when  the  owner  has  not  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  it  himself;  and  this  is  very  rarely  the 
case* 

Mr.  Howden  says,  *'  Some  people  are  of  opinion  that  the 
branches,  twigs,  and  leaves  assist  the  growth  of  timber ;  and 
a  certain  author,  Mr.  Withers,  compares  the  leaves  of  trees 
to  its  mouths,"  and  **  advises  such  authors  to  shut  their 
mouths  till  they  can  open  them  to  better  purpose."  Mr. 
Howden  says  he  should  rather  have  called  the  leaves 
"  nostrils,  or  mere  excrements,"  because  the  trees  discharge 
them  annually.  It  would  thus  appear  that  trees  have  a  won- 
derful power  of  retaining  their  excrements  for  six  or  eight 
months.  1  happen  to  be  one  of  those  persons  who  think  that 
the  branches,  twigs,  and  leaves  do  assist  the  growth  of  timber ; 
also,  that  the  leaves  of  trees  take  in  nourishment  for  the  sup- 
port and  increase  of  the  wood,  or  timber,  if  you  like ;  which 
persons  Mr.  Howden  affects  to  hold  up  to  ridicule,  and 
desires  to  shut  their  mouths,  but  not  their  eyes  or  ears,  I 
presume,  to  hear  or  see  what  he  says  upon  the  subject. 

Some  of  our  physiologists  say  that  leaves  have  a  power  of 
absorbing  and  imbibing  nutriment  from  the  gases  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  which  a  common  person,  like  myself,  who  pretends  to 
none  of  that  great  learning,  would  term,  to  take  in  or  to  draw 
in  nourishment,  when  discoursing  with  persons  of  his  own 
size  or  make ;  but  not  to  mean,  to  eat,  chew,  or  swallow  it. 
If  Mr.  Howden  had  read  carefully  what  Mr.  Lindley  (the 
professor  of  botany)  has  advanced  on  these  two  subjects  in 
his  late  lectures,  extracts  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  three 
last  Numbers  of  your  Magazine  [Vol.  VIII.  p.  880.,  507., 
615.],  letting  alone  other  authors,  he  would  not  have  been  so 
ready,  perhaps,  to  have  ridiculed,  and  desired  him,  with  others, 
to  shut  his  mouth,  if  he  could  open  it  to  no  better  purpose ; 
nor,  had  he  read  Mr.  Main's  remarks  on  the  use  of  branches 
and   twigs  in  forming  timber,  v^hose   ideas  and   rules  for 
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pruning,  and  the  functions  of  branches,  are  in  substance  the 
same  that  I  published  some  years  since. 

I  cannot  see  the  analogy  of  Mr.  Howden's  comparison  of 
the  leaves  of  a  tree  and  the  wool  of  a  sheep :  ^'  that  we  might 
divest  the  tree  of  its  leaves  in  summer  without  injuring  it,  if 
we  could  keep  the  sun  from  blistering  it"  This  is  wonderful^ 
if  it  were  true ;  as  it  is  evident  a  tree  could  make  little,  if  any^ 
progress,  till  it  had  produced  fresh  leaves. 

Mr.  Howden  furdier  asserts  that  *^  the  branches,  are  only 
the  offspring  of  the  tree ; "  and  quotes  St  Paul  to  prove  it. 
That  "  th^y  draw  up  sap  only  to  enrich  themselves,"  and 
that  they  are  ^*  complete  bloodsuckers ; "  consequently,  that 
they  add  nothing  to  the  stock  whence  they  sprang :  a  very 
ungrateful  progeny,  to  be  sure,  if  they  return  nothing ! 

Before  I  quote  any  author  who  seems  to  be  of  my  opinion, 
to  corroborate  what  I  shall  have  to  say,  I  would  just  premise 
that  there  appear  to  be  but  three  ways,  as  I  humbly  conceive, 
by  which  the  trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree  are  increased  in 
bulk.  First,  by  the  descending  radicles,  roots,  filaments, 
tissue,  or  fibres,  as  they  are  variously  termed,  from  the  leaves 
and  leaf-buds  annually,  as  Dr.  Darwin  supposed.  Secondly, 
from  ascending  fibres  from  the  root  or  collar  upwards.  Or, 
thirdly,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  from  the  sap  only,  in  its 
ascension  and  descension,  or  rather  flowing  state,  adding  to 
the  trunk,  like  paint  or  plaster  to  a  wall,  or,  as  Mr.  Howden 
says,  like  as  candles  are  increased  in  thickness  by  frequent 
dipping.  In  that  case,  one  would  suppose  every  part  of  the 
stem,  branch,  and  twig  would  thicken  equally  alike,  which,  we 
find,  is  not  the  case.  Then,  if  timber  is  not  increased  by 
something  that  grows  longitudinally,  it  must,  according  to 
Mr.  Howden  and  others,  be  by  the  condensation  of  the  sap, 
in  the  fashion  of  candlemaking.  Query,  Were  this  the  case, 
would  not  timber,  when  dry,  break  to  pieces  like  candles  ?  and 
if  it  would,  Mr.  Howden,  perhaps,  can  inform  us  of  what  use 
it  would  be. 

Now,  we  see,  as  the  young  shoots  of  a  tree  increase  in  length, 
they  increase  in  thickness,  from  the  extremities  downwards  or 
backwards ;  so  also  with  the  branches  and  the  trunks.  But 
if  the  increase  in  thickness  of  the  timber  and  branches  were 
from  the  root  upwards,  one  would  suppose,  by  analogy,  that 
the  case  would  be  reversed,  and  that  every  part  of  a  tree 
would  be  thicker  upwards.  What  sort  of  trees  they  would 
be,  I  cannot  conceive,  or  how  they  would  be  supported  in  the 
earth  :  there  must  be  cleverer  men,  I  presume,  than  either 
Mr.  Thom  or  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  to  transplant  and  support 
them  afberwards. 

There  is  a  nectarine  tree  in  my  garden,  which  I  have  been 
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examining,  to  refresh  my  recollection.  The  part  above  where 
it  was  budded  is  more  than  one  third  thicker  than  the  part 
below.  Now,  the  stock  must  have  been  of  a  considerable  thick- 
ness  before  the  bud  was  inserted ;  therefore,  if  the  tree  were 
increased  in  thickness  from  the  root  upwards,  or,  as  I  have 
suggested,  horizontally  from  the  bark  to  the  alburnum  or  stem 
by  the  sap  onfyy  each  part  contiguous  must  have  thickened 
alike,  and  the  stock  must  still  have  been  the  thickest  part, 
particularly  if  all  the  sap  ascends  from  the  roots  every  spring. 
As,  however,  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  instance  noticed,  and  in 
many  similar  ones,  it  would  appear  that  wood  is  increased 
from  the  top  downwards;  as  it  is  well  known  that  some 
stocks,  when  the  engrafted  scion  and  stock  are  nearly  alike 
in  their  habits,  increase  regularly  in  size  with  the  engrafted 
part,  to  the  very  point  of  union  with  the  roots,  the  same  as 
trees  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings :  hence  it  appears  clear, 
that  the  branches,  twigs,  and  leaves  do  increase  or  assist  the 
growth  of  the  timber. 

I  can  understand  perfectly  what  Mr.  Howden  says  of 
"  having  seen  a  weeping  ash  getting  on  to  the  size  of  a 
pyramid,  on  a  common  ash  stock  with  a  bole  not  fit  for  a 
ladder."  This  is  an  instance  of  the  disproportion  which  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  elucidate.  Mr.  Howden's  remarks 
on  another  ash  tree  which  he  has  seen,  that  was  planted  at 
the  same  time  with  that  named,  **  with  a  top  that  barely 
makes  room  for  three  rooks'  nests,  yet  with  a  trunk  fit  ibr 
sawing  into  1 1-inch  planks,  I  cannot  comprehend.  As  Mr. 
Howden  does  not  inform  us  whether  it  ever  had  any  more 
branches,  or  when  it  was  divested  of  them,  nor  what  length 
of  time  it  would  take  to  make  22-inch  planks,  with  no  more 
branches  than  would  contain  three  rooks'  nests,  it  would  be 
well  if  Mr.  Howden  would  explain  that  to  those  whom  he 
advises  to  *^  shut  their  mouths." 

In  Mr.  Lindley's  late  lectures  on  the  relation  of  botany  to 
horticulture,  I  observe  that  he  appears  to  have  the  same  opi« 
nion  that  I  have  on  these  subjects,  which  I  take  the  liberty 
to  quote :  — 

In  Lecture  1.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  S82.)  he  says :  —  «  Leaf- buds 

^  (so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  flower-buds)  in  trees,  are, 

in  fact,  trees  in  embryo,  and  afford  the  only  certain  means  of 

multiplying  varieties* Leaves  may  be  called  the  lungs 

of  plants ;  as^  through  them,  the  sap  is  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atmospheric  air.  They  are  furnished  with  pores 
(vulgarly,  perhaps,  called  mouths),  which  can  imbibe  nou- 
rishment as  well  as  throw  off  superjfluous  moisture." 

Lecture  5.  (VoLVIII.  p.  619.) : — "  The  sap,  having  reached 
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the  leaves,  is  there  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric 
air,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  blood  in  lungs ;  with  this 
important  difference,   that,  while   animal   blood   principally 

absorbs  oxygen,  and  gives  out  carbonic  acid  gas,  &c 

sap  appears  to  have  tne  greatest  affinity  for  carbonic  acid, 
and  to  be  compelled  to  give  out  a  portion  of  its  oxygen, 
before  it  is  fit  to  afford  proper  nourishment  to  the  plant. 
As  the  sap,  during  the  process  of  its  elaboration  in  the 
leaves,  has  not  only  to  imbibe  certain  qualities,  but  to  throw 
off  others,  plants,  like  animals,  are  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary organs  for  a  double  kind  of  respiration  [which  Mr. 
Howden  would  rather  have  called  excreipents.  Have  excre- 
ments organs?].  These  functions,  however,  are  never  per- 
fectly performed  without  the  assistance  of  light.  When  a 
plant  is  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  it  gives 
out  pure  oxygen,  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid ;  which  is  after- 
wards decomposed  in  the  plant,  the  carbon  being  only  re- 
tained. Carbon  has  been  proved  to  be  essential  to  the 
existence  of  plants ;  and  it  appears  that  their  vigour  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  they  are  enabled  to  ab- 
sorb.'* 

Lecture  6.  (p.  621.) :  —  ^'  He  had  before  stated  that  leaves 
absorb  carbonic  acid  during  the  day,  and  oxygen  during  the 
night,  forming  carbonic  acid  in  proportion  to  the  oxygen 
they  have  absorbed ;  that  they  decompose  their  carbonic  acid 
during  the  day,  setting  free  the  greatest  part  of  the  oxygen  it 
contains,  and  retaining  the  carbon,  which  appears  to  afford 
them  food ;  and  that  this  process^  is  necessary  to  their  v^e- 
tation,  though  the  exact  manner  in  which  it  acts  is  at  present 
unknown  to  botanists." 

Thus  far  Mr.  Lindley,  on  the  use  of  the  leaves  to  imbibe 
nourishment  or  food  for  the  support  of  trees ;  consequently, 
to  a^ist  in  the  growth  of  timber.  Before  I  proceed  to  the 
other  question.  Whether  the  branches  and  leaves  are  the 
principal  means  of  the  increase  of  timber,  or  are  perfectly 
useless  to  this  end,  I  would  just  beg  leave  to  ask  Mr.  How- 
den, and  others  that  are  of  his  opinion  (as  I  have  asked 
before  in  my  publications),  whether  trees  that  grow  in  hori- 
zontal fissures  of  sandstone  and  other  rocks,  with  immense 
thicknesses  or  lavers  of  rock  over  and  below  their  roots,  and, 
of  course,  no  soil,  and  where  no  rain  or  dew  can  get  at  their 
roots,  and,  in  some  countries,  where  it  seldom  if  ever  rains ; 
I  ask,  whether  such  rocks  do  contain  all  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients or  matter  that  constitute  the  food  of  trees ;  and  that  the 
roots  actually  imbibe,  extract,  or  introsuscept  (as  Sir  Henry 
Steuart  would  say),  all  the  sap  or  blood  necessary  for  the 
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Sowth  of  the  tree,  out  of  the  very  stones  or  sand  (which  Sir 
umphry  Davy  has  proved  to  be  perfectly  barren),  for  the 
support  of  not  only  the  stem,  but  that  offipring  of  ^*  complete 
Uoodsuckers,'*  as  Mn  Howden  terms  the  branches  and  leaves. 

If  any  able  chemist  can  satisfactorily  prove  by  analysis 
that  the  very  rocks,  sand,  or  sandstone,  where  such  trees  are 
found  to  grow,  some  in  great  luxuriance,  contain  all  the 
carbon  and  other  ingredients  that  constitute  the  food  of  trees, 
and  form  the  sap,  wood,  and  leaves,  we  might  then  be  con- 
vinced that  leaves  were  of  no  use  to  imbibe  any  part  of  the 
necessary  food  from  the  gases  in  the  atmosphere :  but  how 
they  will  reconcile  the  difference  between  such  barren  rocks 
and  sands,  and  the  best  of  soils,  I  must  confess  I  am  at  a 
loss  even  to  conjecture. 

Now,  to  the  use  of  the  branches  and  leaves  in  the  increase 
and  growth  of  the  wood  or  timber.  In  Lecture  3.  (Vol.  VIIL 
p.  512.),  on  the  formation  of  timber,  Mr.  Lindley  says :  -^ 
'*  The  timber  is  increased  by  concentric  layers,  formed  one 
every  year  between  the  inner  bark  and  alburnum,  or  surface 
of  the  young  wood,  the  manner  in  which  this  layer  is  depo- 
sited  is  the  point  where  botanists  do  not  agree/'  Of  the 
various  opinions  that  have  been  broached  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Lindley  said,  he  should  only  state  two,  which  he  considered 
the  principal. 

*'  First,  That  the  increase  in  diameter  of  timber  trees  is 
efiected  by  the  annual  transformation  of  the  inner  bark  into 
alburnum,  hardening  into  wood,  and  a  new  inner  bark  being 
formed  by  the  amding  juices  of  the  tree."  Perhaps  Mr. 
Howden's  opinion,  probably  the  candlemaking  way.  Se* 
condly,  '^  That  fibres  are  constandy  sent  down  by  the  leaves, 
which,  embedding  themselves  in  the  cellular  tissue  formed  by 
the  descending  sap,  make  a  new  layer  between  the  inner  bark 
and  the  alburnum.  Various  experiments  have  been  tried  by 
the  supporters  of  the  first  of  these  opinions ;  one  of  whicn 
seemed  almost  conclusive.  A  portion  of  the  outer  bark 
having  been  removed,  and  a  thin  plate  of  silver  having  been 
bound  on  the  outside  of  the  inner  bark,  this  plate  of  silver 
was  buried  in  the  tree." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  for  the  second  hypo* 
thesis,  viz^  that  the  layer  of  new  wood  is  formed  by  deposi- 
tions from  the  leaves,  assert  that,  if  a  tree  be  ringed  to  such 
a  depth  as  to  cut  ofi^  the  communication  between  the  albur- 
num and  the  leaves,  the  stem  below  that  ring  will  not  increase 
in  size ;  but  that  the  part  above  the  division  will  exhibit  an 
extraordinary  swell,  as  though  the  nourishment  intended  for 
the  whole  trunk  were  concentrated  to  that  point.    In  further 
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support  of  the  second  hypothesis,  it  had  been  observed  that 
trees  planted  on  the  edge  of  a  wood,  in  such  a  situation  as 
only  to  have  one  side  exposed  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun 
and  air,  and  which,  of  course,  have  partially  developed  their 
leaves  and  branches,  are  found  invariably  to  have  their  con- 
centric layers  of  wood  broader  on  the  vigorous  than  on  the 
stunted  side.  Mr.  Lindley  further  stated  that  many  ob- 
jections had  been  raised  to  the  second  of  them,  because  its 
first  supporters  had  asserted  that  each  individual  leaf,  or 
rather  bud,  sent  down  fibres  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
tree,  directly  to  the  ground.  This,  he  observed,  seemed  to 
be  carrying  the  doctrine  rather  too  far.  Now,  from  what  I 
have  observed  and  stated  before,  the  second  hypothesis 
appears,  at  least  to  me,  to  be  the  true  one.  But  let  us  see 
what  further  Mr.  Lindley  has  said  on  this  subject,  before  I 
state  what  more  I  have  to  say. 

In  your  Number  of  this  Magazine  for  October,  1831 
(Vol.yiI.  p.  584.),  in  Mr.  Lindley's  introduction  to  his  book 
entitled  A  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitc?ien*Garden^  I  find 
the  following  statements  on  this  subject :  — "  A  plant  is  really 
an  animated  body,  composed  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  sys- 
tems of  life ;  all,  indeed,  united  in  a  whole,  biit  each  having 
an  independent  existence.  These  systems  of  life  are  buds, 
each  having  a  power  of  emitting  descending  fibres  in  the 
form  of  roots ;  and  also  of  ascending,  in  the  form  of  stem. 
The  first  of  these  buds  is  the  embryo  (in  the  seed);  the 
others  are  subsequently  formed  on  the  stem  emitted  by  the 
embryo  (in  the  progress  of  germination).  As  these  secondary 
buds  develope,  their  descending  roots  combine,  and  form  the 
wood.     Their  ascending  stems  give  rise  again  to  new  buds. 

*^  Budding  and  Grafting*  Budding  diners  from  grafting 
in  this,  that  a  portion  of  a  stem  is  not  made  to  strike  root  on 
another  stem ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  bud,  deprived  of  all 
trace  of  the  woody  part  of  a  stem,  is  introduced  beneath  the 
bark  of  the  stock,  and  there  induced  to  strike  root."  Here, 
then,  we  have  Mr.  Lindley's  opinions  of  the  use  of  branches^ 
leaves,  and  leaf-buds,  in  combining  and  forming  the  wood. 

Let  us  now  see  Mr.  Main's  opinion  respecting  branches 
and  leaves  assisting  in  the  growth  of  timber.  In  his  Esscty  on 
Vegetable  Physiology^  now  under  preparation  for  the  press; 
extracts  from  which  appeared  in  this  Magazine  for  June  last 
(Vol.  VIII.  p.  304.  and  306.),  on  pruning  forest  trees.  "  If," 
says  he,  *^  we  except  the  failure  of  the  lowest  branches  of 
trees,  there  are  few  indications  in  nature  showing  the  necessity 
of  pruning.  In  natural  forests,  trees  grow  generally  close 
together:  of  course,  their  branches,  being  deprived  of  air  and 
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fight,  qaickly^perish ;  but  when,  by  accident,  they  stand  singly^ 
the  lower  branches  are  as  permanent  as  those  of  the  top,  nay, 
even  more  so;  and,  moreover,  they  appear  to  be  as  necessary  a 
part  of  the  system.  •  •  .  A  great  deal  has  been  written,"  he 
observes,  *'  relative  to  the  propriety  of  reducing  the-  head  of 
a  tree,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  trunk.  The 
question  lies  in  a  nutshell.  The  larger  the  head,  the  larger  must 
be  the  trunk :  also  the  diameter  of  the  latter  is  increased  by 
the  number  of  branches  which  are,  or  have  been,  produced  by 
the  former.  In  proportion  as  the  roots  are  increased  and 
extended,  in  like  manner  are  the  stem  and  head.  Severe 
mutilations  of  the  head  paralyse  the  energies  of  the  roots ; 
and,  vice  txrso,  reducing  the  number  of  branches,  to  give  mag- 
nitude to  the  stem,  is  ridiculous.  Every  individual  twig  of  the 
head  is  a  part  of  the  stem ;  and  the  former  could  not  l)e  de- 
veloped without  the  assistance  of  the  latter,  which,  while  it 
conveys  support,  is  itself  enlarged  by  this  very  function.  In 
&ct,  every  part  of  a  tree  depends  on,  and,  in  its  turn,  lends 
assistance  to,  every  other."  Here,  then,  we  hapeMr.  Main's 
opinion.  He  says  further,  ^^  that  probably  Dr.  Uarwin  got  his 
ideas  of  the  stems  of  trees  being  increased  by  descending 
fibres  from  the  leaf-buds,  from  the  spectacle  of  a  hollow  willow 
tree  being  partly  filled  with  roots,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
had  descended  from  the  head ; "  but,  he  adds,  ^*  that  was  no 
corroboration  of  the  doctor's  conclusion." 

After  such  evidence  as  this,  I  may  presume  to  state  my  own 
observations.  Let  any  one  strip  a  leaf,  when  in  a  growing 
state;  and  he  will  find,  as  Mr.  Lindley  observes  (in  Lecture  4. 
p.  615.,  when  speaking  of  leaves),  **  that  their  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  bark  might  easily  be  discovered,  by  tearing 
the  petiole  of  a  growing  leaf  from  its  point  of  union  with  the 
branch ;  when  it  would  be  found  that  a  portion  of  the  bark, 
and  even  of  the  alburnum,  would  be  stripped  off  with  it." 
But  I  advise  to  go  farther,  and  to  strip  it  off  when  it  has  done 
growing;  and  it  will  be  found  to  break  off  quite  smooth  at  the 
point  of  union  with  the  branch,  without  tearing  any  of  the 
bark  or  alburnum  with  it,  and  leave  every  part  that  connected 
it  to  the  shoot  behind,  for  the  increase  of  the  bark  or  wood; 
which,  I  think,  clearly  proves  that  the  descending  fibres  of 
the  leaf  and  leaf-buds  are  incorporated  with  the  bark  and 
alburnum.  But  those  who  still  doubt  should  examine  farther, 
and  b^n  with  the  last  formed  leaf  and  bud  at  the  end  of  the 
shoot ;  and  they  will  find  that  the  bud  springs  directly  from 
the  pith,  then  with  a  knife  separate  the  leaf  and  bud  together, 
when  they  will  find  how  the  new  shoot  is  formed,  and  in- 
creased fit>m  the  descending  fibres  of  each  successive  leaf 
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and  leaf-bud ;  then,  descending  still  lower,  strip  off  the  last 
year's  lateral  (side)  shoot  from  the  preceding  yearns  wood 
(which  operation  may  be  done  with  the  fingers  and  thumb), 
and  they  will  then  see  it  Carther  illustrated ;  and,  pursuing 
the  examination  still  fitrther,  strip  off  a  two  years'  lateral 
shoot  from  the  main  one,  when  it  will  be  seen  (more  con- 
vincingly, if  possible)  how  the  descending  fibres  from  above 
have  increased  and  enclosed  it  to  the  main  stem ;  also,  how 
the  descending  fibres  turn  over,  and  to  each  side  of,  the  pro- 
tuberance at  the  base  of  the  lateral  shoot,  at  its  emission  from 
the  pith  or  centre,  and  descend  downwards.  These  exa* 
minations,  I  think,  must  convince  the  most  incredulous,  of 
leaves  and  branches  being  the  means  of  supplying  the  mate- 
rial,  and  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  diameter,  of  the  stem : 
hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  numerous  branches,  twigs, 
and  leaves,  in  a  healthy  state,  to  produce  much  good  timber 
in  the  shortest  time ;  whatever  Mr.  Howden  and  others  may 
assert  to  the  contrary. 

.  Thus  we  see  how  the  bulk  is  increased  regularly  from  the 
extreme  point  of  each  year's  young  shoot,  from  leaf  to  leaf  on 
the  young  shoot,  from  lateral  shoot  to  lateral  shoot,  and  from 
branch  to  branch  progressively  down,  to  the  collar  or  junc- 
tion of  the  stem  with  the  root.  This  is  beautifully  exempli- 
fied in  some  of  the  conical  trees,  such  as  the  larch  and  poplar ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  roots  of  trees  are  in- 
creased in  a  similar  manner ;  that  the  office  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  is,  only  with  differently  formed  organs,  to  imbibe 
necessary  nourishment.  Mr.  Lindley,  however,  seems  to  be  of 
a  different  opinion ;  as  he  says.  Lecture  3.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  510.), 
^*  Those  portions  of  the  roots  nearest  the  trunk  are,  in  fact, 
only  elongated  portions  of  the  stem,  stretching  into  the  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  stability  to  the  tree."  On  this  point 
I  must  beg  to  differ  from  such  high  authority ;  for,  let  any  one 
take  the  same  method  to  examine  the  roots  that  has  been 
recommended  for  the  stem  and  branches*  It  will  be  found,  I 
believe,  to  increase  by  ascending  fibres  towards  the  collar, 
common  centre,  or  the  point  where  the  ascending  stem  and 
descending  root  spring  from  in  the  seed.  I  have  stated  this 
merely  for  more  skilful  persons  to  investigate,  as  it  is  rather 
foreign  to  the  present  subject.  It  would  hence  appear  to  be 
clearly  demonstrated  that  leaves  and  branches  are  indispens- 
able for  the  increase  of  timber,  at  least  according  to  such 
recent  authorities  as  Mr.  Lindley  and  Mr.  Main,  whom  you 
so  highly  applaud.  Still,  from  what  Mr.  Howden  and  some 
others  have  published  on  the  subject,  some  may  and  do  think 
that  the  leaves  and  branches  are  of  little  or  no  importance,  as 
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the  means  of  increasing  the  trunk  of  trees ;  witness  the  numer- 
ous instances  which  we  see  of  the  whole  of  the  branches  being ' 
cot  off  to  nearl  j  the  top  of  the  tree,  or  else  the  trees  suffered 
to  grow  so  close  that  they  can  make  but  few  side  branches. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Btie  Woody  near  Skrembwy,  W.  Billingtov. 

Oei.  20.  1832. 

We  have  left  ont  the  remainder  of  this  long  communication 
(at  least,  for  the  present),  as  not  being  essential  to  the  object 
which  the  author  appears  to  have  in  view.  —  Cond, 


Art.  XIV.     Onjbrming  Lix>e  Fences  with  Larch  Trees* 

By  Mr.  Gorrib,  F.H.S.  &c. 

Sir, 
In  the  spring  of  1831  I  had  occasion  to  enclose  a  four-acre 
park,  of  high,  dry,  and  rather  poor  land.  Economy  and 
immediate  protection  being  objects  of  consideration,  I  had 
a  4-ft.  ditch  cast,  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  fall  of  six  ells  (we 
sUU  generally  keep  by  the  37Mnch  ell  in  Scotland);  and 
having  some  plantations  of  larches,  of  nine  years'  standing, 
on  an  adjacent  eminence,  which  required  thinning,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  be  possible  to  construct  of  them  a  live 
fence,  that  would  have  immediate  effect;  and,  with  this  view, 
I  employed  two  men  to  take  them  up  carefully,  as  marked  out 
for  thinning,  about  the  beginning  of  March.  I  employed  two 
other  men  in  planting  them  among  the  earth  thrown  out  of 
the  ditch ;  myself  holding  the  tree,  and  giving  it  the  intended 
position.  It  occurred  to  me  that  wind-waving  was  one  prin* 
cipal  preventive  of  the  growth  of  larches  transplanted  at  that 
age,  which  would  be  avoided  by  laying  the  trees  in  a  slanting 
direction ;  beside,  fewer  trees  would  form  an  efficient  fence, 
than  if  standing  perpendicular.  The  trees  were  from  10  to 
12  ft.  long,  ami  were  laid  at  about  an  angle  of  30^  with  the 
horizon,  the  tops  inclining  a  little  over  the  ditch  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  park,  whence  the  danger,  from  cattle  attempting 
to  break  through,  was  to  be  apprehended ;  the  surface  of 
the  ditch  bank  being  about  from  20  in.  to  2  ft  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  ground,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  roots 
about  3  in.  below  that  surface  when  the  earth  was  dressed  off. 
The  plants  were  well  feathered  to  the  bottom,  with  side- 
branches,  which  were  all  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tre^s;  and 
at  the  surfaee  the  roots  were  from  80  to  86  in.  distant,  but 
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the  stems  or  centres  of  the  tree,  from  the  sloping  direction 

S riven  them,  were  only  from  15  to  18  in.  distant,  **  centre 
rom  centre,"  which,  with  the  branches,  presented  an  obstruc- 
tion more  apparently  formidable  than  really  so ;  and  which 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  any  of  the  enclosed  horses  or 
cattle  from  making  an  attempt  at  taking  a  leap.  The  expense 
of  planting  did  not  exce%d  another  6£/.  per  fall ;  and  thus  an 
effective  live  fence  was  put  up,  at  less  than  would  have  erected 
a  three-railed  paling,  the  decay  of  which  would  commence  the 
day  on  which  it  was  erected,  while  the  living  larches,  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  almost  useless,  acquire  yearly 
strength,  which  will  soon  present  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  the  passage  of  live  stock,  besides  affording  immediate 
shelter,  which  will  be  annually  increasing.  This  year  I  find 
(as  was  to  be  expected)  the  leading  shoot  begins  to  assume  a 
perpendicular  direction ;  and  every  fourth  or  fifth  tree  I  intend 
to  allow  to  grow  to  full  maturity,  when  the  proprietor  of 
future  times  may  find  it  convenient  to  have  them  cut  up  for 
naval  timber. 

I  did  not  expect  that  every  plant  transplanted  at  that  age 
should  grow ;  and  the  dry  weather  which  followed,  in  the 
summer  of  1831,  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  their  suc- 
cess :  about  80  plants  died  of  760.  These  I  this  spring  inter- 
lined with  young  plants  of  about  S  ft.  in  length,  transplanted 
larches  from  the  nursery,  inserted  under  the  backgone  plant, 
the  dead  branches  of  which  give  the  young  plant,  with  a  little 
assistance,  the  proper  direction.  In  order  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  I  planted  a  row  of  young  transplanted  larches 
from  the  nursery  at  about  a  foot  apart,  and  a  foot  separate 
from  the  old  plants,  to  which  they  had  a  contrary  direction 

given  them.  Here  I  would  have  taken  blame  to  myself,  if  I 
ad  to  record  the  death  of  a  single  plant.  The  whole  are  now 
in  a  thriving  condition ;  and  I  can,  with  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence, recommend  the  process  to  those  who  may  nave  upland 
fences  to  form,  and  thinnings  of  larches  of  nine  or  ten  years' 
standing  to  spare.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Annat  Gardens^  Oct  1.  1832.  Arch.  Gorrie. 


Art.  XV.     On  laying  out  Mower- Gardens.     By  Masaroni. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  read  the  remarks  on  laying  out  flower-gardens  by 
Mr.  Robert  Errington,  in  this  Magazine  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  562.)y 
and  hope  they  may  meet  the  eyes  of  some  of  that  numeroua 
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band  of  amateur  gardeners,  who  make  Flora  blush  at  their 
awkward  arrangement  and  disposal  of  her  gifts.  How  often 
do  we  see  parks  laid  out  in  good  taste,  so  far  as  water,  trees, 
and  drives  are  concerned,^  with  a  flower-garden,  composed 
either  of  "  gaudy  masses  "  and  "  lumpish  forms,"  or  of  stars, 
and  hieroglyphics  of  all  sorts,  for  which  no  name  can  be 
found.  It  may  be  said  by  some,  that  the  flowers  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  landscape  scenery  of  a  park,  and  are  to  con- 
tribute to  its  embellishment  by  their  individual  beauty  only. 
I  differ  from  this  opinion  in  toto ;  but,  without  formally 
attempting  to  controvert  it,  shall  beg  leave  to  submit  a  few 
ideas  of  my  own  on  the  subject.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the 
most  general  fault,  in  laying  out  flower-gardens,  is  the  total 
absence  of  connection  or  unison  between  the  several  beds  or 
borders.  It  is  admitted  by  most  persons,  that,  in  park  scenery, 
all  details  should  be  subservient  to  the  effect  of  the  whole; 
and  I  consider  that  the  same  rule  is  applicable  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  flower-garden.  Where  the  shape  of  any  individual 
bed  can  be  changed  at  pleasure,  without  injuring  or  altering 
the  general  effect;  where  stars  can  be  transformed  into 
garters,  full  moons  into  crescents,  oblong  meat-dishes  into 
round  cheese-plates,  and  vice  versa;  I  cannot  consider  the 
flower-garden  as  approaching  to  perfection,  notwithstanding 
any  sum  which  extravagance  may  have  been  pleased  to  throw 
away  upon  it.  I  concur  in  several  of  Mr.  Errington's  re- 
marks, but  cannot  say  that  I  at  all  like  his  plan  or  design,  of 
which  your  Magazine  contains  a  woodcut  (fig.  106.  p.  564. 
Vol.  VI IL).  I  do  not  see  any  bed  or  beds  in  it  that  might 
not  be  replaced  by  others  of  a  different  form ;  I  cannot  dis- 
cover any  other  principle  than  that  of  placing  large  groups 
outside,  and  little  groups  in  the  middle.  I  venture  to  subjoin 
a  sketch  {J^.  16.)  illustrative  of  my  own  opinions  on  the 
subject. 

Allow  me  here  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  little  iron 
basketwork  with  which  many  flower-beds  are  surrounded,  to 
the  very  great  detriment  of  the  toes  of  gouty  or  contemplative 
amateurs.  Where  the  little  monstrosities  are  visible,  they  give 
a  rigid  and  harsh  outline,  which  has  any  appearance  but  that 
of  nature;  and,  when  they  are  covered  or  overhung  with 
flowers,  such  as  heliotropes,  geraniums,  or  the  bright  scarlet 
beauty  of  Ferb^na  chamsedri^lia,  in  which  case,  being  out  of 
sight,  they  look  best,  as  the  Irishman  said ;  why,  even  then.  Sir, 
suppose  a  lady  or  gentleman  wishes  to  reach  a  rose  or  honey- 
suckle growing  in  the  centre  of  a  group  ;  cautiously  stepping 
here  and  there  among  the  front  ranks,  his  or  her  foot  catches 
in  the  basketwork,  and  a  fall  is  the  consequence,  by  which 
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the  flowers  are  broken  and  destroyed,  not  to  mention  the 
danger  which  ^^  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  "  may  encounter 
from  the  fixed-bayonet  defence  of  sharp-pointed  iron  flower- 
stakes,  number  sticks,  and  various  other  sticks  with  which  the 
border  may  be  furnished.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

London^  Dec.  6.  1832.  Masaroni. 


Art.  XVI.     The  CuUure  and  a  List  of  Herbaceous  Plants  tohkh 
•tvill  thrive  in  the  Air  and  Smoke  of  Cities*     By  Mr.  William 

BOYCE. 

Sir, 

No  person  having  given  the  information  desired  by  ^*  A 

would-be  suburban  Gardener"   (Vol.  VII.  p.  721.),  I  now 

attempt  to  do  so ;  and  although  I  regret  that  the  subject  has 

not  &llen  into  more  able  hands,  still,  I  shall  hope  the  motive, 


which  mil  thrive  in  Cities*  6% 

and  not  the  valae,  of  the  ofiering,  may  propitiate  its  acc^tance. 
The  two  principal  causes  of  the  want  of  success  attending  the 
cttltivadon  of  plants  in  town  gardens  are,  the  want  of  a  proper 
soil  and  a  congenial  air :  the  former  is  generally  composed  of 
too  much  lime  and  brick  rubbish,  which  is  any  thing  but 
good  ibr  showy  herbaceous  plants.  I  would  first  ascertain  if 
such  were  die  nature  of  the  soil.  Should  it  prove  to  be  of 
these  materials,  take  it  out  of  the  clumps  and  borders  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot,  and  fill  them  up  with  fresh  loam,  mixed  with 
a  little  rotten  cow  manure :  in  this  soil  will  grow  all  the  plants 
named  in  the  accompanying  list. 

I  shall  endeavour  now  to  assist  the  suburban  gardener  in 
rendering  the  air  which  surrounds  his  plant  department 
more  healthful  to  them.  Dr.  Hunter  observes,  that  air  con- 
tains the  life  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  animals :  **  it  is  a  com- 
pressible elastic  fluid."  The  smoke  of  populous  towns  and 
cities,  where  coal  is  the  fuel,  greatly  lessens  its  elasticity  and  its 
fluidity,  and  consequently  renders  it  uncongenial  to  plants.  The 
practice  observed  by  town  gardeners  in  general  is,  to  give  an 
abundance  of  water  to  the  roots  of  plants :  this  should  be 
discontinued,  or,  at  least,  given  much  more  sparingly  and 
less  frequently :  it  is  by  over-watering,  in  such  gardens,  that 
plants  are,  as  it  were,  surcharged  with  crude  juices,  which  the 
leaves,  while  they  are  covered  with  dust,  cannot  pass  off.  I 
would,  therefore,  instep  of  watering  so  much  to  their  roots, 
give  frequent  syringing  over  leaves  and  stems,  and  keep  them 
as  free  from  dirt  as  possible*  They  will  then  be  able  to  per- 
form their  proper  functions,  perspire  during  the  day,  and 
during  the  night  fill  themselves  with  fresh  juices.  Cleanliness 
is  as  necessary  to  plants  as  to  animals.  The  syringing  should 
be  performed  at  the  approach  of  evening  in  the  summer 
months,  and  just  before  sunrise  in  early  spring  and  autumn. 
Keep  the  mould  in  the  clumps  and  border  loose,  by  fre- 
quent stirring  with  a  Dutch  hoe ;  water  with  a  fine  rose  any 
vacant  compartment.  By  this,  and  the  syringing,  the  air  will 
be  rendered  more  humid.  The  China  rose  may  be  induced 
to  grow  more  than  2  ft.  high,  by  giving  it,  in  addition  to  the 
soil  I  have  mentioned,  a  good  supply  of  rich  manure,  and 
keeping  its  leaves  clean.  The  fuchsias,  particularly  Fuchs/a 
gracilis,  should  be  kept  to  one  principal  stem ;  the  side  shoots 
to  be  shortened  to  an  inch  of  the  stem :  they  then  flower  more 
freely.  A  suburban  gardener  will  do  well  to  examine*  whe- 
ther his  georginas  [dahlias]  are  not  infested  with  earwigs :  if 
they  are,  hang  a  few  lobster's  claws  on  the  sticks  they  are  tied 
to ;  in  these  they  may  be  caught :  if  he  has  a  bloom  he  par* 
ticularly  values,  tie  loosely  tow,  dipped  in  sweet  oil,  just 
below  the  flower-bud. 
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In  the  list  below,  I  have  confined  myself  to  hardy  herba- 
ceous plants,  such  as  are  showy,  and  will,  with  the  treatment 
I  have  described,  not  only  grow,  but  thrive,  even  in  town 
gardens.  I  had  intended  to  have  made  a  few  observations, 
respecting  the  care  of  plants  kept  on  balconies,  and  in  apart- 
ments, in  London,  but  shall  reserve  these  for  a  future  commu- 
nication. Should  the  above  remarks  be  considered  worthy 
a  place  in  your  Magazine,  which  has  done  much  service  to 
gardens,  gardeners,  and  their  employers,  and  be  of  use  to 
"  A  would-be  suburban  Gardener ; "  the  little  trouble  I  have 
had  will  be  amply  rewarded.         I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

The  Lady  Giffbrd^s^  Wm.  Boyce. 

Roehampton^  Surrey^  Sept,  23.  1832. 


Achillea  rdsea. 
ilconitum  ochroleucum. 

variegatum. 

versfcolor. 
^ctse^a  spic^ta. 
Addni«  vern^lis. 
illlium  iWoly. 
^nchusa  it&lica. 
Antirrhinum  m^jus  bicolor. 
Aquilegia  sibirica. 

glanduldsa. 

atropurpiirea. 

h/brida. 
Ascl^piaf  piilchra. 

purpur&scens. 
j|sph6delu8  ramdsus. 
A'stex  alpinus. 

^melius. 

Novae  A'nglias  ri^ber. 

sibiricus. 

mut^bilis. 

spect&bilis. 

ser6tinii8. 

pulch6rrimu8. 
Baptisia  exaltata. 

australis. 

tinctdria. 
i?et6nica  grandifldra. 
Campanula  carp&thica. 

cersiciefolia  cseri^lea  41ba. 

latifblia  cserulea  &lba. 

Trach^ium  bfcolor. 

Bpecidsa. 

aziirea. 

alliarieefolia. 

sarm&tica. 
Oatan&nche  caenklea. 

alba. 
Chel6ne  glabra. 

obliqua. 


Chel6ne  L^ont. 
Core6psi8  verticillata. 

Benifolia. 

lanceoiata. 
Coronflla  ib^rica. 

montana. 
Coryd^lis  ndbilis. 
i>elpbfnium  grandifl6rum. 

mesoleucum. 

Barldwtt. 
Di^nthus  latif^lius. 

jap6nicu8. 

sup^bus. 
JDict&mnus  Fraxinella. 

&lbu8. 
Digitali8  micr&ntha. 

lanata. 
JTodecAtkeon  Meadia. 

albifldra. 
gigantea. 
eiegani. 
Dracocephalum  specidsum. 

variegatum. 

altaien8e. 
Er&nthis  hyemMis. 
^Hgeron  philad^lphicus. 

elab^llu8. 
Erythrdnium  Dens-canis. 

D^ns-canis  &lbum. 

americ^num. 
Fritillaria  imperiMis,  in  variety. 
Gal&nthu8  nivalis. 
Gaillardis  aristkta. 
Gentiana  aucXe^videa, 

cruciata. 

acaulia. 
G^eum  coccfneum  mhjus. 
G^ladiolus  byzantlnus. 

communis. 
&la(icium  fiilvum. 
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HeAf sarum  obsciinim, 
JTelentttm  autumn^e. 
Heli4nthu6  decapetalus. 
/Tell^borus  niger. 
J7emeroc41lis  graminea. 

disdcha. 

fulva. 
Hep&tica  tHIoba,  all  the  varieties. 
Hippocrepis  coindsa. 
l/yacinthus  orientals,  all  the  vara. 
Zonula  glanduldaa. 
LaT4tera  thuringiaca. 
JLeucdjum  vernum. 

aestivuro. 
lAaifu  spicata. 

8cari66a. 

sqoairdea. 

elegans. 
I^flhim  drndicium. 

Pompdmum, 

chalced6nicatn. 

tigrinum. 

JSiartagon, 
Xithosp^rmum  daviiricuni. 

paniculiitun]. 
Zrupinus  nootkat^sis. 

poljphyllus. 
41bu8. 
Lythrum  diffiisuii]. 
Mon&rda  Kalmunui. 

Ru88elli<2aa. 

punctlita. 
Muscari  comdsum, 

monstrosum. 

botryoldes. 
azureum. 
p41Iidum. 
album. 
6?nothera  specidsa, 

macrocarpa. 

fruticdea. 

Fr^seri. 

serdtina. 

pdmila. 
Ornith^galum  umbell&tum. 

pyrainidale. 
C/robua  /athyroMes. 

variegatus. 

y^us. 

V^Ufl. 

niger. 
Paiaiia  officinalis  rubra. 

camescens. 
Pap^yer  orientale. 

bracteatum. 
Pentstemon  r6seus. 

campanul^tus, 

atropurpureus. 
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Pentstemon  pnlch^llus, 
Phldmis  punsens. 

Phl6x.  All  the  species  except  pil^a, 
amoe^na,  subul^ta,  canadensis,  ni- 
valis, and  setacea. 
Phyteuma  orbiculare. 

campanulatum. 
Polemonium  gr&cile.    . 

pulchellura. 
PotentfUa  ped&ta. 

formdsa. 

Kussellta;^  ^ 

Hopwoodtana. 
Prunella  grandifldnu 
i^ethrum  rdseura. 
i2an6nculus  oconitiflMius. 
Rudbeckia  hirta, 

f61gida. 

serdtina. 

purpi]krea. 
;9&lyiaTen6ret. 
Saponaria  ocymoides, 
i^cilla  m^tans. 

sibirica. 

bif&lia  cseriilea. 
41ba. 
c&rnea. 

amce^na. 

A^acinthau/(?f. 
^Sen^io  Dbrbmcum, 
^yrinchium  conyoli^tum, 

calif6micum. 

striatum. 
iS^irae^a  Filip^ndula. 
;Suitice  latifdlia. 
Stemb^rsra  It^tea. 
Tazanthema  ^ellidifolia. 

flexudsa. 
T\ikCTium  h7rc4nicuro. 
Tlialictrum  aquil^aefblium. 

onemonoides. 
Tradescdntia  yirglnica, 

nivea. 

cong^ta. 

r6sea. 
Tr6lliu»  europee^us. 

asi&ticus. 

p&tulus. 

americanus. 
Terbdscum  form^sum. 

pyramid^tum. 

cupreum. 

phceniceum, 
FerSnica  negl6cta. 

inclsa. 

corymbdsa. 

incarnata. 

multlfida. 
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AftT.  XVIL     On  raiting  Seedling  RanuncuUuei* 
Bj  the  Rer.  Joseph  Ttso. 

Sir, 

Several  of  yoar  coirespondents  have  noticed  my  com- 
mmiications  on  rasing  seedling  ranancoluses  ( VoLVI.  p.  548., 
YoL  VII.  p.  665.) ;  and  others,  by  private  letter,  have  in- 
formed me  that  they  have  adopted  mv  plans  with  success. 
As  I  am  anxious  to  promote  the  growth  of  seedling  flowers 
in  general,  and  of  rananculases  in  particular,  I  shall  readily 
communicate  to  you  any  additional  knowledge  I  may  acquire 
from  observation  and  experience.  During  the  last  season,  I 
sowed  about  forty  boxes  of  seed.  My  first  sowing  was  on 
the  8th  of  August,  1831 ;  my  second  on  the  15th  :  both  these 
failed,  which  I  attribute  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere. 
My  third  sowing  was  performed  on  the  22d,  which  did  well, 
and  produced  a  quantity  of  fine  larse  roots.  The  fourth 
sowing,  on  Sept.  24.,  did  well ;  the  fifth,  on  Sept.  SO.,  did 
equally  well ;  the  sixth,  on  Oct  10.,  did  well.  At  the  seventh 
sowing,  on  Oct  18.,  I  sowed  three  boxes:  all  came  up  well, 
but  two  failed  soon  after  the  seeds  came  up.  On  close  inspec- 
tion, I  found  that  all  my  boxes  were  infested  with  a  great 
number  of  very  small  brown  insects,  scarcely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  except  when  in  motion.  They  resemble  lobsters 
in  shape,  and  had  the  power  of  hopping  about  by  the  sudden 
pressure  of  their  tails  against  the  ground.  I  should  guess 
there  might  be  sixty  or  eighty  in  every  square  foot  I  applied 
tobacco  smoke,  and  found  they  were  easily  destroyed;  but, 
in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  I  found  them  increasing  upon  the 
boxes  again.  I  applied, the  same  remedy,  with  the  same  suc- 
cess, until  they  disappeared.  They  may  be  discovered  by 
breathing  or  blowing  on  the  surface  of  the  box.  I  examined 
several  of  them  in  a  microscope,  and  I  found  the  power  of 
motion  lay  in  their  forked  tails.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  their  name ;  but,  to  my  great  regret,  I  found  that 
they  had  made  great  havoc  among  the  young  plants;  and, 
I  believe,  they  ^ere  the  cause  of  an  entire  failure  in  many  of 
my  boxes.  The  eighth  sowing,  Oct  21.,  did  well:  I  took 
up  228  roots  in  one  box,  which  was  16  in.  by  14  in.,  and  4  in. 
deep.  The  ninth  sowing,  Oct  27.)  did  middling ;  tb^  tenth, 
Nov.  7.9  good ;  the  eleventh,  Nov.  10.,  very  good ;  the  twelfth, 
Jan.  7«  1882,  a  complete  failure;  the  thirteenth,  Jan.  17.}  a 
complete  failure,  the  weather  being  too  cold  to  produce  ger- 
mination ;  the  fourteenth  sowing,  Jan.  24.,  did  well ;  the  fif- 
teenth sowing,  Feb.  20.,  did  badly. 

I  do  not  attribute  the  success  or  non-success  ^itirely  to 
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tbe  time  of  sowing ;  bat,  from  many  years'  observation,  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  the  middle  of  October  and  the  latter 
end  of  January  are  the  best  times  for  sowing ;  and,  at  the 
latter  time,  they  will  succeed  without  any  protection  by  glass : 
but  they  should  be  defended  from  heavy  rains  when  very 
young,  and  from  scorching  suns  at  all  times,  until  they 
begin  to  fiide,  which  will  be  in  June.  They  should  be 
taken  up  in  July,  and  planted  the  ensuing  February,  in 
the  same  manner  as  o]d  roots.  I  have  about  100  fine  new 
varieties,  which  I  have  raised  from  seed ;  several  of  which  I 
have  sold  for  5/.  per  root,  and  others  at  different  prices, 
acGordinff  to  their  worth.  I  have  raised  about  2000  this  year 
from  seeds  saved  from  the  best  old  flowers,  impregnated  with 
semidottbles  possessing  good  properties,  i  have  long  ceased 
to  sow  seed  from  semidoubles,  because  they  rarely  produce 
one  good  flower  in  five  hundred.  Let  all  who  attempt  to 
raise  seedling  lanunculuses  utterly  destroy  the  insects  de- 
scribed above,  and  slugs  which  harbour  about  the  boxes. 

The  king  has  graciously  condescei^ded  to  become  the 
patron  of  our  Horticultuii^l  Society;  which  has  given  aa 
increased  stimulus  to  its  members,  who  are  manitesting  a 
becoming  zeal  to  excel  in  the  exhibition  of  the  finest  spe* 
cimens  of  flowers  and  fruits  which  skill  and  industry  can 
produce.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c 

WiMingJbrii  Nov.  1882.  Joseph  Tyso. 

Mr.  Tyso  has  published  a  sheet  catalogue  of  ranunculuses, 
tulips,  pelargoniums,  8cc.,  for  1882,  which  may  be  had,  gratis, 
on  application  t/o  him,  post-paid.  —  Cond. 


Amt.  XYIII.    ^  the  CuUure  jof  the  Orange  Tree  in  En^nd. 

By  R.  S. 

Sir, 
Haying  often  observed  with  astonishment  the  inconsistent 
manner  in  which  the  orange  tree  is  cultivated  in  this  country, 
and  the  bad  success  which  generally  attends  such  a  mode 
of  treatment,  I  take  the  present  opportunity,  through  the 
medium  of  your  Magazine,  of  describing  the  mei£od  of 
management  by  which  I  have  found  them  to  succeed  best. 
After  having  procured  a  quantitv  of  good  seed  from  the  com- 
4non  citron,  sow  it  about  the  middle  of  February,  or  beginning 
of  March  at  the  latest,  in  24-sized  seed  pots  filled  with  rich 
light  mould ;  covering  it  half  an  inch  thick  with  the  same  sort 
of  soil,  and  spread  a  little  moss  over  the  t(^,  to  keep  the  mould 
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moist.  Plunge  your  pots  in  a  hot-bed,  previously  prepared 
ibr  them,  of  about  70  to  75  degrees  of  heat,  taking  good  care 
not  to  let  the  heat  sink  below  that  tem))erature«  In  a  few 
days  the  plants  will  make  their  appearance  through  the  moss, 
after  which  a  little  air  must  be  given  them  when  the  weather 
permits.  As  soon  as  they  attain  the  height  of  five  or  six 
hiches,  which,  if  properly  managed,  will  be  in  five  or  six 
weeks  after  they  are  sown,  pot  them  into  60  or  small  48 
sized  pots,  taking  good  care  to  drain  the  pots  well,  which  is  a 
very  necessary  thing  towards  the  growing  of  any  plant  well, 
and  especially  orange  trees;  after  which  plunge  the  pots  in 
the  hot- bed  as  before,  taking  good  care  that  the  bottom  heat 
is  not  too  violent  for  their  roots,  and  keep  a  steady  heat,  so  as 
not  to  let  them  get  any  way  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  by 
the  month  of  July  the  gi'eater  part  of  them  will  be  ready 
for  being  engrafted.  Prepare  a  gentle  hot-bed  in  a  shady 
situation ;  or,  if  that  cannot  conveniently  be  done,  turn  the  back 
of  the  frame  towards  the  south  :  then  graft  the  plants,  which 
may  be  performed  in  various  ways  with  equal  success ;  but 
the  manner  I  would  recommend,  as  in  my  c^inion  best,  is  that 
of  cleft-grafting,  as  the  scion  heals  over  the  wound  much 
sooner  tlian  by  any  other  way.  I  generally  take  off  the  top 
of  the  scion  before  inserting  it  in  the  stock,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  make  the  sap  flow  afresh,  and 
make  them  unite  much  sooner  than  if  left  untopped.  At 
this  time  much  care  is  required  to  keep  up  a  proper  heat;  and 
that  the  plants  be  well  shaded  with  double  mats,  for  the  clear 
sun  will  often  cause  a  complete  failure.  When  you  find  that 
they  have  properly  taken,  admit  a  little  air ;  but  it  must  be  but 
very  sparingly  at  first.  If  convenient,  I  would  recommend 
the  plants  to  be  kept  in  a  frame  during  winter,  as  they  are 
sure  to  keep  much  better  there  than  any  where  else,  if  good 
care  be  taken  lyot  to  overwater  thera„  otherwise  the  roots  will 
rot.  If  about  the  beginning  of  April  a  little  dung  heat  be 
given,  to  set  them  growing,  they  will  benefit  much  by  it,  pro- 
vided plenty  of  air  be  admitted,  to  prevent  them  growing 
weak.  If  one  shoot  be  likely  to  take  too  much  the  lead  of 
the  others,  pinch  off  the  top,  which  will  cause  the  sap  to  go  to 
the  others,  and  by  that  means  form  a  fine  head  to  the  plant. 

By  such  treatment,  I  am  of  opinion  that  orange  trees 
might  be  grown  to  much  more  advantage  than  by  the  present 
manner  of  raising  stocks^  which  are  generally  two  years  old 
before  they  are  fit  for  use.  I  have  seen  orange  trees  cul- 
tivated in  this  manner  with  great  success.  The  orange  tree 
does  not  require  to  be  shut  up  in  a  house,  like  stove  plants,  as 
most  people  treat  it  in  this  country ;  byt  ought^  to  get  plenty 
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of  air  at  all  seasons,  and  in  summer  should  be  put  out  early 
in  the  season,  and  tiot  treated  as  they  are  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  several  other  of  His  Majesty's  gardens,  where  they  have 
some  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  or  at  least  which  were  the 
finest  when  they  arrived  there;  but  at  present  they  assume 
another  appearance.  The  treatment  these  trees  receive  must 
convince  every  reasonable  person  that  it  is  impossible  they 
can  be  otherwise^  when  it  is  known  that  they  are  kept  in  a 
house  all  summer,  with  only  a  few  windows  in  front  of  it,  and 
then,  in  August,  after  they  have  made  young  wood,  like 
windlestraws,  by  being  kept  in  such  a  place,  they  are  turned 
out  of  doors  for  two  or  three  weeks,  for  the  winds  to 
blow  off  their  leaves,  and  blast  the  young  shoots.  On  the 
contrary,  they  should  be  turned  out  early,  as  in  France,  which 
is,  in  most  seasons,  from  the  1st  of  May  till  October. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  argued  that  our  climate  is  not  so  good. 
That  I  will  allow ;  but  if  our  early  part  of  summer  is  not  so 
hot,  our  month  of  August  is  sometimes  more  so.  I  would 
never  wish  for  a  better  place  than  that  at  Hampton  Court  for 
wintering  orange  trees,  when  in  many  parts  of  France  they 
are  kept  in  cellars  and  caves,  and  in  very  few  places  have  they 
a  better  place  than  an  old  coach-house  or  barn.  I  know  an 
English  candle  manufacturer  at  Rouen,  who  has  80  of  the 
finest  orange  trees  I  ever  saw,  and  has  no  place  to  keep  them 
in  except  an  old  barn,  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  set  the  large 
plants  on  pillars  £ve  or  six  feet  from  the  ground,  in  order  that 
the  smaller  ones  may  be  placed  under  their  branches,  where 
they  stand  without  injury  until  the  following  spring,  without 
scarcely  losing  a  leaf.  M.  Vallet,  who  is  well  known  about 
London  as  an  importer  of  standard  roses,  has  upwards  of  SOO 
orange  trees  from  four  to  sixteen  fe^t  high,  and  has  no  better 
place  than  the  sheds  under  a  cotton  manufactory  in  which  to 
winter  his  trees ;  and  many  other  instances  I  could  mention, 
if  necessary. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  have  oflen  observed  in  France^ 
namely,  that  orange  trees  in  small  wooden  boxes,  made  ac- 
cording to  the  siflLe  of  the  plant,  always  thrive  better  than  in 
pots.  The  reason,  I  presume,  is  merely  this,  that  the  boxes 
generally  stand  on  four  small  feet,  about  two  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  of  course  always  keep  the  plants  free  from  stag- 
nant water,  which  orange  trees  cannot  endure  without  injury. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Upper  Clapton^  Nov.  29.  18S0.  R*  S. 
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Akt.  XTX.  Oh  euUnaUng  the  Pine-apple  out  of  PaU.  By  Mr. 
WiixiAM  BowEBs,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Shaw  Lefeyre,  Heskfield 
Place,  Hartford  Bridge,  Hampshire. 

I  BEG  to  say  that  I  hare  treated  my  fruiting  pines,  these 
last  three  years,  in  nearly  the  manner  described  by  Mr. 
Mitchinson,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  576. ;  only  that,  instead  of  turning 
the  plants  out  into  mould,  I  turn  them  out,  and  bury  the 
plants  six  inches  deep  in  halMecayed  leaves :  the  plant  roots 
well  into  the  leaves,  and  the  suckers  also  make  sufficient  roots 
before  taken  oS.  I  find  by  this  treatment  that  I  get  my  fruit 
and  suckers  both  mudi  finer  than  when  I  fruited  them  in 
pots ;  and  there  is  much  less  expense  and  trouble  during  the 
fruiting  season,  as  I  never  give  any  heat  into  the  pit  after  the 
plants  are  turned  out.  The  plants  never  require  any  water, 
except  syringing  over  them  in  a  high  temperature.  The  gar- 
deners who  have  seen  this  treatment  approve  it  very  much ; 
and  I  make  no  doubt  of  its  becoming  generally  practised, 
particularly  when  pines  are  grown  on  a  small  scale.  My 
succession  plants  I  treat  in  exactly  the  manner  described  by 
Mr.  Mitchinson.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  ftc. 

Hartford  Bridge^  Oct.  18S2«  Wm.  Bowsm. 


Art.  XX.  A  Mode  of  cultivating  Grapet  and  late  Peaches.  By 
Mr.  J.  HAYfHOBN,  late  Gardener  to  Lord  Middleton,  Middle- 
ton  Hall,  uear  Nottingham. 

Sir, 

A  SUCCESSION  of  grapes  all  the  year  round  is,  I  think,  best 
obtained  by  having  a  circular  house  of  from  20  to  26  yards 
in  circumference.  For  a  small  family,  26  vines  wonJd  be 
sufficient  Two  freish  vines  should  be  introduced  into  the 
house  every  month :  these  should  be  taken  down  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  cut ;  which  would  thus  give  room  for  others  to 
spread  as  soon  as  they  showed  fruit.  I  suppose  each  vine  to 
produce  from  SO  to  40  branches,  without  over-bearing. 

Fat  a  late  crop  of  peaches,  the  back  part  of  the  house 
should  be  supported  by  pillars  placed  under  each  rafter,  the 
interstices  to  be  filled  up  with  wood  panels.  The  trees  must 
be  of  late-bearing  sorts,  and  trained  on  a  trellis  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  When  the  crop  is  gathered,  and  the  wood  is 
ripe,  remove  the  panels  from  the  north  side  of  the  trees  to 
the  south,  exposing  the  trees  to  the  north :  the  panels  must 
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be  fixed  dose  under  each  rafter.  The  pillars  and  coping 
would  guard  the  trees  against  perpendicular  rain  and  side 
storms.  When  the  crop  is  nearly  over,  vines  may  be  intro-' 
duced  in  front  for  early  grapes;  after  gathering  the  crop  arid 
ripening  the  wood,  the  house  may  be  thrown  open^  and  the 
panels  removed  to  the  north  side  of  the  peach  trees,  which 
would  not  require  fflass  till  late  in  the  season. 

The  houses  might  be  of  any  length,  but  both  should  com- 
mand a  good  heat.  A  circular  stage  might  be  erected  in  the 
vinery,  for  pots  of  vines,  fiffs,  or  flowers. 

1  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
WoUaian^  Sept.  16.  1829.  J.  Haythork. 


Abt.  XXI.  a  Description  of  a  Pit  suited  to  the  Culture  qfearfy 
Cucumbersy  and  qf  a  Mofife  of  cultivating  them.  By  Mr.  £d« 
WARD  Elliot. 

Sir; 
I  BEG  leave  to  present  to  your  notice  a  plan  for  growing 
early  cucumbers,  which  I  have  found  to  answer  very  welL 
The  plan  is  as  fioUows :  -^  Let  a  three-light  pit  be  made  of 
the  usual  size,  and  having  the  appearance  of  M^Phail's  plan, 
except  in  the  open  work  being  stopped  up ;  the  flues  to  be 
continued  round  the  sides  of  the  pit,  and  one  flue  to  go  under 
the  bottom  lengthwise  in  the  middle,  but  no  cross  flues,  as  in 
M^PbaiPs  plan*;  the  sides  of  the  flue  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
to  be  filled  up  with  broken  bricks  or  stones,  to  make  it  level ; 
the  top  of  the  pit,  and  the  lights,  to  be  as  in  generaL  Nextf 
opposite  the  two  rails,  about  five  feet  from  die  firont  of  the 
pit^  let  two  wooden  trunks  be  sunk  in  the  ground  till  they 
come  to  a  jievel  at  the  top;  the  height  of  the  trunks  to  be 
about  eighteen  inches,  the  space  in  the  middle  to  be  about  five 
inches  square.  Then  let  two  lead  pipes  be  laid  firom  the  pit 
to  ^ach  of  the  trunks,  one  end  of  each  pipe  to  enter  the 
trunk  about  half  way  to  the  bottom,  the  other  end  to  be 
^plied  to  the  pit:  each  pipe  to  emerge  fi*om  the  ground 
al)out  eighteen  inches  before  it  reaches  the  pit;  then  with  an 
easy  turn  let  each  pipe  be  carried  up  the  side  of  the  pit;  one 
pipe  trom  each  trunk  to  enter  the  upper  part  of  the  flues ;  the 
other  two  to  enter  above  the  flues,  one  under  each  rail  that 
supports  the  lights.  Next,  let  there  be  two  pieces  of  small 
pipe,  about,  two  feet  long;  let  one  of  these  pieces  be  applied 
to  each  end  of  the  pit  near  to  the  back  leading  firom  the  upper 
part  of  the  b^ck  flue  to  the  top  of  the  pit,  the  back  flue  being 
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one  brick  higher  than  the  others.  The  two  front  pipes  that 
enter  the  flues  are  to  keep  them  constantly  supplied  with 
warm  atmospheric  air,  and  the  small  tubes  at  the  ends  are  to 
take  away  the  nocturnal  vapour  which  has  no  other  means  of 
escape.  This  vapour,  on  being  confined  in  the  flues,  and 
having  no  means  to  escape,  must  of  necessity  force  itself 
through  the  earth  in  the  pit,  and  consequently  become  very 
injurious  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  The  other  two  pipes  that 
enter  under  the  rail  are  to  convey  warm  atmospheric  air  among 
the  plants,  which  is  constantly  passing  into  the  pit,  and  escapes 
at  the  back  of  the  lights ;  they  being  a  little  raised  at  the 
back,  and  a  small  piece  of  board  being  pegged  up  against  it^ 
to  keep  the  cold  winds  from  blowing  under.  Thus  there  is 
a  constant  supply  of  fresh  warm  air  day  and  night  The  size 
of  the  large  pipes  is  an  inch  and  three  quarters ;  the  small 
tubes  are  tnree  quarters  of  an  inch.  When  I  sow  my  seeds,  I 
use  a  small  rack  suspended  from  the  rails  that  support  the 
lights  with  some  pieces  of  board  on  it :  the  seed  pot,  being 
placed  on  it,  remains  till  the  seed  has  come  up ;  the  plants 
are  then  potted  ofi^,  and  placed  on  the  suspended  rack  till  it 
is  time  for  them  to  be  turned  out  of  the  pots ;  they  are  then 
transplanted  into  small  hills  of  earth  on  the  suspended  racks, 
with  some  bricks  laid  flatwise,  to  keep  the  eaith  together; 
and  as  the  plants  increase  in  size,  they  are  supplied  with  fresh 
earth.  I  find  that  cucumber  plants  managed  this  way  do  much 
better  than  in  the  usual  way  of  ridging  tnem  out  on  the  earth 
in  the  pit;  for  they  grow  stronger  and  more  healthy,  and 
they  will  show  fruit  much  better  and  finer.  Just  before  the 
fruit  is  in  bloom,  the  plants  are  removed  from  the  suspended 
rack,  which  is  done  by  placing  a  hand  glass  over  the  plants' 
on  the  rack;  then  having  the  lining  levelled  by  the  side  of 
the  pit,  lift  the  suspended  racks  out  of  the  pit,  and  place 
them  on  the  lining,  clean  out  the  t6p  earth  that  is  in  the 
pit,  scald  the  sides  with  hot  water,  and  put  in  a  sufH* 
dent  quantity  of  warm  fresh  earth ;  next  take  ofl^  your  hand 
glass,  and,  having  two  sticks,  place  one  upder  each  end  of  the 
boards  that  have  the  plants,  and  gently  take  them  off  the  rack, 
and  place  them  on  the  fresh  earth  in  the  pit  where  they  are 
to  remain ;  then,  by  placing  a  small  piece  of  board  against 
the  earth  that  contains  the  plants  (the  bricks  having  been 
removed),  gendy  draw  away  the  two  outside  boards;  the 
middle  one  is  arawn  out  endwise,  it  being  divided  in  the 
middle,  and  in  that  part  rests  on  brackets  attached  to  the  two 
outside  boards.  Here  you  will  find  that  all  the  roots  of  the 
plants  are  alive  and  healthy,  which  is  the  reason  why  the 
plants  retain  their  health  and  strengtli ;  whereas,  in  the  original 
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way  of  ridging  out  the  plants  when  sntall,  it  is  well  known 
that  they  often  lose  their  bottom  roots,  which  causes  the 
plants  to  become  weak,  and  seldom  or  never  do  well  after ;  but 
in  this  way  of  ridging  out  from  the  rack,  you  will  find  that 
the  plants  will  grow  very  freely,  and  you  will  soon  cut  fruit. 
I  have  ridged  out  with  fruit  in  bloom,  and  cut  the  second  week 
after.  Cucumbers  grown  this  way  will  produce  fruit  much 
sooner,  and  continue  to  do  well,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  cheese  bugs  (or  wood  lice),  as  is  too  often  the 
case.  I  recommend  the  air  pipes  to  be  stoppled  when  the 
linings  are  changed,  till  the  heat  has  recovered  again ;  then 
let  them  be  open  as  before.  The  boards  that  are  put  on  the 
suspended  rack  are  three,  of  a  breadth  which  forms  a  square ; 
the  middle  board  being  divided  across  the  middle,  which 
makes  four  pieces ;  the  rack  is  suspended  by  four  pieces  of 
chain,  which  hook  to  any  height  that  may  be  required. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
T^  Rev.  Ford  Gildart's,  Edward  Elliot. 

West  Wickham^  Kent, 


Aht.  XXII.     On  the.  Pruning  and  Training  of  the  Morello  Cherry 

Tree,    By  Mr.  William  Seymour. 

Sir, 
Conceiving  that  the  morello  cherry  (which  is  generally 
allowed  to  pine  away  under  the  uncongenial  influence  of  a 
northern  aspect)  is  almost  unnoticed  by  any  of  the  numerous 
friends  of  horticulture,  and  that  it  merits  a  small  share  of 
notice;  I  shall  endeavour  to  offer  a  few  hints  on  its  culture, 
which  may  be  found  of  some  service  to  some  of  your  young 
readers,  like  myself.  The  mode  that  I  adopt  is,  to  form  the 
tree  on  the  same  principles  as  those  on  which  the  peach  tree 
is  formed  {Jig.  17.)  (to  which  the  morello  cherry  has  a  great 
resemblance  in  its  growth),  and  to  be  particularly  attentive  to 
the  young  main  branches  of  last  summer's  growth.  While 
these  are  strong,  and  supplied  with  wood  buds,  we  should 
retain  such  as  are  well  placed  and  likely  to  produce  shoots 
for  future  bearing,  at  about  a  foot  distant,  on  the  upper  side. 
If  they  can  be  apt  (but  that  cannot  always  be  accomplished, 
from  the  buds  being  single,  and  part  of  them  blossom  buds), 
and  displace  those  not  wanted,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
shoots  retained.  (Jig  17.  a  a  a.) 

At  the  winter  dressing,  the  young  bearing  shoots  of  last 
summer's  growth  must  be  neatly  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  not 
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shortened,  as  the  buds  towards  the  termination  of  these  shoots 
are  generally  blossom  buds,  {fig,  17.  b  b  b.) 

Id  the  spring  following,  it  will  be  found  that  the  bearing 
shoots  of  last  summer's  growth  will  have  a  wood  bad  at  the 
termination,  and  a  few  small  wood  buds  (for  studs  or  spurs) 
at  the  base  of  each  of  them,  which  must  be  carefully  pre- 
served; but  the  terminal  bud  must  be  stopped  as  soon  as  it 
has  grown  an  inch  or  two,  by  which  means  it  will  throw 
strength  into  the  blossom  and  the  small  buds  betow,  and 
cause  some  of  them  to  grow,  and  make  shoots  for  the  next 
year's  bearing.  (^.  17.  c  c)  These  must  be  nailed  to  the 
wall,  to  prevent  shade,  and  to  ripen  their  wood.  If  two  or 
more  of  those  buds  should  spring  the  lowest  of  them  must 
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be  retained,  and  the  other  displaced ;  and^  soon  after  the 
froit  is  gathered,  the  shoot  that  bore  fruit  must  be  cut  back 
to  the  young  one  before  mentioned,  at  the  base.  By  these 
means  you  will  keep  the  tree  continually  supplied  with  young 
bearing  wood,  and  consequently  free  n'om  the  confiision  <» 
weak  naked  shoots  that  in  general  fill  the  morello,  by  per-* 
mitting  the  terminal  bud  to  proceed,  and  go  one  beyond 
anodier,  as  in  the  old  method,  producing  a  tree  somethinff 
like^/^.  18.,  which  is  nothing  but  a  mass  of  confusion,  and 
unable  to  produce  a  crop  of  fine  fruit,  from  the  enormous 
load  of  useless  wood  that  it  has  to  support 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c* 

William  Se^tuouiu 
Palace  Gardens^  Bishcpthorpe,  Oct*  SS.  1S31. 


Art.  XXIII.     On  th^  Culture  cf  Onioni.     By  Mr<  John  Mit- 
GHSLL,  JuD.,  Gardener,  Slapton,  near  Dartmouth,  Devon, 

Sir, 

The  crop  of  onions,  this  year,  hfts  been  universilUy  pro*« 
ductive  in  the  neighbourhood  of.  Slapton*  Encouraged  by 
your  insertion  of  a  letter  from  me,  on  a  former  occasion^ 
(Vol.  VIIL  p.  469.^  I  trouble  you  with  this,  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  to  you  the  result  of  an  experiment  which  I 
made  this  season  in  sowing  a  bed  of  onions  in  the  garden  tf 
J.  Deere,  Esq.,  of  this  patish. 

The  soil  of  the  garden  is  a  decomposed  argillaceous  slat^ 
reduced  to  a  fine  mould,  to  the  depth  of  one  foot ;  beneadi 
the  mould  it  is  rubble,  or  the  slate  broken  into  small 
fragments  mixed  up  with  earthy  for  the  dmth  of  more  than 
another  foot ;  it  hating  been  brokoi  up  with  pickaxes  for  the 
purpose  of  deepening  the  soil,  about  three  years  since. 
Where  I  sowed  ray  onion  crop,  the  soil  had  been  dressed 
like  the  rest  of  the  garden,  and  not  treated  better.  The  bed 
was  14ft,  long  and  8  ft.  wide.  On  the  28th  day  of  February 
I  sowed  my  seed,  which  was  of  the  Deptford  sort  My 
employer,  Mr.  Deere,  has  all  his  crops  sown  in  drills;  a 
mode  Very  iterely  pt'actised  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where 
prejudice  and  ignotanoe  prevail,  to  the  exclusion  of  ril  im- 
provement I  made  my  drills  at  18  in.  apart,  and  raised 
between  them  crops  of  radishes  and  Patagonian  lettuce. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  we  were  much  occupied  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  kitchen-garden,  and  other  work,  to 
the  neglect  of  my  onion  crop.  The  radishes  were  drawn  as 
they  became  ftt  for  use;  but  the  leltuoea  were  permittsd  to 
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S'ow  too  late,  atid  the  onions  were  omitted  to  be  timely 
inned.  The  lettuces  were  at  length  drawn,  the  onions 
were  thinned,  and  wood  ashes  (here  called  hearth  ashes) 
were,  at  two  different  periods,  spread  over  the  bed,  and  the 
intervals  between  the  drills  dug,  and  frequently  stirred  after^ 
wards.  The  consequence  of  this  treatment  was  soon  visible 
in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plants,  which  before  were  small 
and  stunted,  from  the  neglect  of  thinning,  &c. 

I  do  not  follow  the  plan  of  prematurely  stopping  the 
growth  of  the  onion  by  breaking  the  stalk,  but  permit  it  to 
grow  as  long  as  it  will.  When  the  stalk  breaks  down  of 
itself  I  draw  up  the  onion.  Such  being  my  daily  plan,  my 
crop,  of  course,  is  in  the  progress  of  drawing  for  many  days; 
and,  when  drawn,  I  lay  them  out  in  rows  to  dry,  and  occa- 
sionally turn  them  over. 

I  housed  my  crop  on  the  2d  of  this  month  (October),  and 
it  contained  204>  onions,  weighing  108  lbs.  Many  were  15  in. 
in  circumference,  their  weight  being  as  many  ounces.  One 
weighed  1  lb.  2  oz. ;  and  a  rope  or  string,  containing  38 
onions,  weighed  28  lbs.  Where  the  Patagonian  lettuces 
were  permitted  to  grow,  there  the  onions  were  all  dwarfs. 
Tlat  circumstance,  of  course,  tended  most  materially  to  lessen 
my  average  weight.  Had  proper  care  and  attention  been 
paid  to  the  crop  in  an  early  stage,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
vfeight  of  it  would  have  been  more  than  double.  The  object 
of  my  experiment  has,  however,  been  obtained ;  namely,  to 
prove  that  wide  cropping,  and  the  admission  of  air  to  the 
roots,  by  frequently  stirring  the  soil  between  the  drills,  are  the 
means  to  obtain  large  onions. 

Comments  I  will  not  add  to  my  plain  narrative.  Should 
you,  or  your  correspondents,  favour  me  with  comments,  they 
will  assist  a  young  gardener  in  forming  his  opinions,  and  in 
increasing  his  knowledge.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Slapton^  near  DaHmouth^  John  Mitchejll,  Jun. 

October  10.  18S2. 


Art.  XXIV.  Remarks  on  Cobbetfs  Indian  Com.  By  William 
.  RoTHWELL,  Farmer  and  Nurseryman,  Spout  Bank,  near  Bury, 
-    Lancashire. 

Sir, 
All  that  Mr.  Cobbett  either  says  or  does,  with  some  per- 
sons, is  right ;  with  others,  it  is  always  wrong.     I  pay  little 
attention  to  either  class,  but  judge  for  myself.     I  have  been 
a  cultivator  of  his  Indian  corn  for  three  years,  but  only  to  the 
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extent  of  a  few  rows  each  year :  however,  I  consider  this  suf- 
ficient to  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  its  habits,  produce, 
&C.  I  always  say  that  all  farming  and  gardening  experiments 
ought  to  be  tried  three  or  four  years  before  a  decided  opinion 
be  given  upon  them ;  as  the  seasons  vary  so  much,  and  there 
are  such  varieties  of  soil,  that  a  correct  one  cannot  be  formed 
in  one  season,  or  upon  one  kind  of  soil.  I  always  say  that 
Mr.  Cobbett  was  premature  in  writing  his  book  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  corn.  The  first  year  (1828)  he  cultivated  it  at 
Bam  Elms  was  a  fine  season ;  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
but  it  would  ripen  then  well  and  early  :  but,  if  he  had  waited 
two  years  longer,  and  had  taken  into  consideration  the  soil 
and  situation,  he  would  not,  I  am  sure,  have  said  quite  so 
much  in  its  favour  as  he  has  done.  After  the  trials  I  have 
made  of  it,  I  am  of  opinion  it  will  never  answer,  as  a  general 
crop,  upon  a  farm  in  the  greater  part  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. ^  Except  it  can  be  made  more  hardy  than  it  yet  is,  by 
naturalisation,  it  will  never  ripen  in  every  situation  and  in 
every  season  in  which  wheafeivilL  In  some  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England,  and,  indeed,  in  some  of  the  best  p&rts 
of  Scotland,  1  have  little  doubt  but  it  would  answer.;  and 
might  be  made  a  profitable  crop  upon  a  farm,  as  I  consider  it 
a  valuable  grain  for  feeding  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  and  poultry* 
Mr.  Hunt  says  it  is  worthless  for  this  purpose.  I  happen  to 
have  some  rats  and  mice  (and  I  shall  believe  them  before  him), 
"whicb  prefer  it  to  either  oats,  beans,  or  peas :  I  have  not  tried 
them  with  wheat  and  barley ;  but,  if  be  were  to  say  that  the 
former  are  worthless,  we  should  know  what  to  think  of  him* 
In  situations  where  the  Indian  corn  will  answer,  it  will  be 
found  an  excellent  fallow  crop,  as  no  one  will  admit  of  such 
close  tillage  as  it ;  neither  do  I  consider  it  so  exhausting  as 
potatoes,  Swedish  turnips,  beet  root,  or  cabbage.  It  is  very 
delicfite  when  in  the  seed  leaf;  and,  in  my  opinion,  should 
never  be  sown  or  planted  earlier  than  the  middle  of  May,  for 
if  a  few  chilly  nights  come,  when  in  this  state,  its  growth  will 
be  much  retarded,  if  not  destroyed.  Last  year,  the  produce 
from  seed  taken  out  of  the  same  ear,  and  sown  in  the  middle 
of  May,  was  ripe  before  that  sown  in  the  middle  of  April. 
•  The  best  manner  of  cultivating  it  is  in  rows,  SO  in.  or  3  ft. 
asunder,  and  the  plants  from  Gin.  to  12 in.  asunder  in  the 
row.  The  seed  ought  to  be  sown  as  thick  in  the  row  as 
beans ;  and  when  the  plants  are  about  3  in.  high,  they  should 
be  thinned  out  to  the  proper  distanoe,  which  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  richness  or  quality  of  the  soik  By  these  means, 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  sufiicient  number  of  good  plants  to  stand 
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for  a  ctog ;  except  there  be  a  total  failure,  and  then  the  land 
will  be  ready  for  turnips.  It  is  folly  to  talk  of  Bowuig  no  more 
seed  than  you  intend  to  have  plants  upon  the  land. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  a  great  number  of  farmers, 
whenever  a  new  plant  is  introduced,  or  a  new  method  of 
cultivating  an  old  one,  and  a  failure  takes  place,  to  condemn 
the  plant  or  the  system  at  once;  forgetting  that  the  most 
-common  crops  fail  in  somue  seasons,  and  there  is  scarcely  one 
passes  over  but  there  is  some  part  of  the  crops  upon  every 
farm  fails:  therefore,  we  ought  not  to  be  premature  in  our 
.condemnation  of  any  experiment.  The  soil  in  which  I  have 
grown  die  corn  is  a  li^t  sandy  loam,  and  fiur  from  being 
fresh;  the  situation  is  rather  high,  and  exposed  to  the  west 
and  north-west  In  1829  the  season  was  rather  wet  and 
jqMl  here,  particularly  so  when  llie  plants  were  in  bloom ; 
and,  in  that  season,  only  about  one  fourth  of  the  crop  came  to 
jmatnrity,  and  aome  of  the  ears  in  this  portion  were  imperfect. 
In  18S0  the  season  was,  throughout,  wet  and  cold;  not  one 
icar  came  to  perfection.  That  ^i^ason,  I  finished  reaping  my 
4Hber  com  crops  upon  the  &rm  on'  the  SOth  of  September ; 
last  year,  I  fixushed  reaping  on  the  Slst  of  August,  and 
jgathered  my  Indian  corn  quite  ripe  the  SOth  of  September, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  ears  which  were  neither  quite  ripe 
nor  p^ect.  The  fowls  found  these  before  they  got  ripe,  and 
.took  every  grain.  I  intend  to  coDdnue  my  exp^iment,  and 
.always  to  sc^  from  the  seed  of  the  preceding  crop.  This 
year  J  intend  .to  sow  on  various  kinds  of  soil.  I  consider  the 
.atraw  quite  as  valuable  as  that  from  any  other  kind  of  grain ; 
and  the  produce  of  crain  will,  I  think,  be  near  double  Uiat  of 
-fRbeat  from  land  of  ue  same  quality. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

WlLUAM  RoTttWBIJL, 

Farmer  and  Nurseryman. 
Spovt  Bamkf  n^^r  Bwy^  LancaMrey 
Feb.  S&  18d2. 


Art.  XXV.     On  (yxalis  crenMa  Jacquin,  as  a  Culinfuy  Vtg^aile 
in  Britain.    By  James  Mitchell,  Esq. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  send  you  some  tubers  of  the  O^xalis 

oreniita,  dug  up,  on  the  6th  instant,  in  the  garden  of  Great 

Roper's  Hdl,  near  Brentwood,  fissex.     I  was  one  of  a  party 

wtiere  some  tobers  of  the  same  plMit  were  cooked,  by  boiling 
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for  ten  minutes ;  and  they  were,  on  trial,  declared,  by  all  pre- 
sent, to  be  more  i^reeable  in  their  flavour  than  the  common 
potato.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  idea  of  a  flavour  in 
words ;  bat,  if  I  were  to  attempt  it,  I  should  say,  it  was  that 
of  the  potato  slightly  combined  with  the  chestnut*  I  have 
been  informed  th^t  the  tuber  of  the  O^xalis  crenata  was 
brought  from  South  America  by  Mr,  David  Douglas,  and 
was  planted,  in  188 1,  bv  Mr.  Lambert.  One  of  the  tubers 
obtained  from  Mr.  Lambert  was  planted  by  Mrs.  Hirst  in  a 
pot  in  the  green-house,  in  the  end  of  April  last,  and,  in  the 
month  of  May  the  pot  was  removed  to  the  flower-gardea 
and  broken,  and  the  parts  removed.  It  was  first  planted  in 
the  green-house  as  a  security  against  frost;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  unnecessary,  as  the  plant  has  stood  the  frost  re- 
markably well,  and  the  leaves,  on  the  5th  instant,  before  the 
tubers  were  dug  up,  were  quite  green.  The  tuber  planted 
was  less  than  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  the  tubers  produced 
were  ninety  in  number,  and  weighed  altogether  upwards  of 
4  lbs.  They  were  in  a  space,  the  diameter  of  which  was  9  in.» 
and  the  depth  6  in.  The  stems  were  between  twenty  and 
thirty  in  number,  succulent,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.  The 
flowers  appeared  in  August,  and  consisted  of  five  petals^ 
cr^iate  at  Uie  edce,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  leaves  anp 
trifoliate,  the  leaflets  are  inversely  heartp-shaped. 

The  experiment  of  cultivating  this  tuber  may  be  considered 
jis  bitherto  very  successful ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the 
common  potato  was  long  confined  to  gardens,  producing  root^ 
which  were  exceedingly  small,  and  was  far  less  promising 
than  the  CXxalis  crenata  at  present  appears ;  we  may  reason- 
ably anticipate  that  it  may  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
culinary  vegetables,  and  that,  by  skilful  cultivation^  the  tiibei^^ 
may  be  greatly  increased  in  jsize. 

I  aq,  Sir,  yours^  &c. 
Jan.  10.  1888.  Jj^M^  Mitchell. 

A  GOOD  figure  and  an  interesting  account  of  the  Oxalis 
crenkta  were  published  in  the  second  series  of  Sweet's  British 
FUmer-Garden,  t.  125.,  about  a  year  ago.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  autumn  and  close  of  1832  have  been 
remarkable  for  their  mildness,  .and  for  being  almost*  totally 
firee  from  frost  A  notice  of  this  plant  has  been  already  given 
in  VoL  VIII.  p.  16.  —  J.  D. 
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Art.  XXVL     Short  Communications. 

MoljS'Drjp  in  Use  near  Monmouth.  —  Sir,  Mudi  hav- 
ing been  said,  in  yonr  useful  and  interesting  Gardener's  Mfr- 
gazine,  respecting  mole-traps,  allow  me  to  offer  one  to  your 
notice  which  has  long  been  in  use  near  Monmouth.  When 
I  lived  near  that  town,  I  employed  a  man  who  then  lived  at 
Penault,  near  Monmouth,  to  catch  my  moles,  or  wuntS,  which, 
although  they  abounded  in  very  great  numbers,  he  did  most 
effectually,  at  a  small  expense,  considering  the  destruction, 
after  the  box-traps  were  provided  and  the  first  year  paid. 
The  contrivance  is  a  fall-trap,  made  by  a  square  piece  of 
wood  or  trough,  the  hollow  in  the  inside  about  three  inches 
diameter  in  the  square,  made  of  four  pieces  of  wood  about 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick ;  the  whole  of  the  trough 
being  about  two  feet  long.  In  the  centre  of  this  a  mov- 
able bit  of  wood  is  fixed,  or  rather  worked  on  a  strong 
wire,  which,  as  the  animal  passes  over  it,  lets  him  fall 
into  the  trap,  fi*om  which  there  is  no  return.  To  this  trough 
is  fixed  in  its  centre,  by  a  willow  twig,  a  box  (well  planed 
within),  much  like  a  microscope  box  in  form,  about  eighteen 
inches  deep,  and  about  four  inches'  diameter  in  the  clear  at 
top.  But  as  your  Magazine  is  universally  read  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Monmouth,  no  doubt  some  one  there  or  else- 
where, where  this  trap  is  in  use,  will  see  this  notice,  who  can 
furnish  you  with  a  drawing  of  the  trap,  and  can  give  you  a 
better  description  of  it  than  I  am  capable  of  doing,  as  I  have 
not  even  seen  one  for  these  twenty  years  past.  I  think,  where 
moles  are  in  but  small  quantities,  tne  traps  already  described 
in  your  Magazine  may  do  very  well ;  but  where  they  abound 
in  vast  numbers,  as  they  do  near  the  woods  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Monmouth,  they  are  inefficient  for  the  purpose.  The 
only  objections  I  see  to  the  fall-traps  are,  the  first  expense  of 
traps,  &c.,  and  their  great  cruelty,  as,  when  the  traps  remain 
for  some  length  of  time  uninspected,  the  moles  devour  each 
other.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. —  Thomas  Hawkins.  The  HaWf 
near  Gloucester^  August  1. 1832. 

A  very  cheap  Iron  Field^Gate.  —  Sir,   With   this  I  send 
you  a  .sketch  {Jig,  19.)  of  an  iron  field-gate,  which  I  think 


For  strength  in  the  construction,  and  durability  of  material, 
I  have  not  as  yet  seen  a  gate  at  the  same  cost  to  compete 
with  mine.     It  is  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  the  horizontal 
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bars  and  braces  are  of  flat  bar-iron,  riveted  together  at  every 
intersection,  in  order  to  prevent  the  swagging  or  sinking  of 
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the  head,  as  it  is  called.  Mr.  Telford's  iron  gate,  noticed 
in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  85.,  does  exceedingly  well  tor  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  contrived,  viz.  for  toll-gates  on  public 
roads ;  but  that  it  is  not  calculated  for  general  use,  as  a  farm 

Ste,  is  quite  evident  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  drawing 
ere  given,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  pigs,  sheep,  &c., 
may  readily  pass  through  it ;  besides  whicn,  the  cost  would 
be  considerable,  on  account  of  the  extra-labour  and  weight 
of  material,  such  gates  being  very  heavy.  In  asserting 
this,  I  am  speaking  from  experience,  having  made  gates 
upon  the  same  design.  The  gate  of  which  I  now  send  you 
a  sketch,  I  consider  well  adapted  for  farms ;  because,  from 
its  great  durability,  it  will  be  found  more  economical  than 
a  wooden  gate.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  George  Cottam, 
Winsky  Street^  London^  March  6.  1832. 

The  J^g Plant  {Soldnum  ovigerum  Dunal,  S.  Melongena  i.). 
—  I  remark  you  are  about  to  publish  a  Supplement  to  the 
Ena/clopadia  of  Plants,  I  subjoin  some  synonymes  of  the 
iSblanum  Melongena^  if  you  choose  to  make  use  of  them :  — 
Egg  plant,  English ;  Aubergine,  French,-  Corne  de*  Greci, 
Italian;  Bahmia,  Smyina;  Ocha,  West  Indies,  It  is  generally 
used  at  Smyrna,  in  France,  Italy,  and  the  West  Indies  (that 
is,  the  purple  varieties,  long,  and  round)  as  a  vegetable ;  but, 
though  I  have  tried  different  methods  of  cooking,  I  have 
always  found  them  too  high  in  flavour  to  suit  my  palate,  or 
that  of  any  of  my  friends.  They  are  hot,  burning,  sweet,  and 
acrid,  when  fried.  I  have  grown  the  round  8|  in.  in  circum- 
ference, and  5 in.  in  length;  the  long,  7 in.  in  length,  and 
6  in.  in  circumference ;  in  rich  garden  soil,  under  a  high  paper 
frame  (like  a  house),  without  artificial  heat — J.  C,  K. 
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Art.  I.     Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
Second  Series.    Vol.  I.  Part  I.    4to.    London,  Hatcbard. 

{Continued from  Vol.  VIII.  p.  439.) 

18.  Journal  of  Meteorological  Observations  made  in  the  Garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chistmck  during  the  Year  1828.    By 
Mr.  William  Beattie  Booth,  A.L.S. 

This  paper   occupies  16  pages,  and  is  illustrated  by  an 
engraved  diagram.  * 

19.  An  Account  nf  the  striked  Hoosainee  Persian  Melon,     By 
Thomas  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  President.     Read  Oct.  4.  18S1. 

Mr.  Knight  believes  that  the  seeds  of  many  different  varie- 
ties of  melon  were  received  from  Persia  under  the  same 
name.  The  striped  Hoosainee  was  introduced  in  1 824 ;  and 
from  Mr.  Lindley,  in  the  winter  of  1830,  Mr.  Knight  re- 
ceived seeds.  From  these  one  plant  only  was  produced,  and 
this  so  feeble,  that  it  was  difficultly  kept  alive ;  but  by  great 
care,  and  by  engrafting  two  of  its  feeble  lateral  shoots  upon 
two  of  the  plants  growing  in  contiguous  pots,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  three  melons.  The  plant  offered  blossoms  very 
freely,  and  would  have  borne  fruit  much  sooner  than  it  did ; 
but,  when  "  I  wish  to  preserve  the  seeds  of  the  fruit,  I  never 
suffer  fruits  to  set,  nor  even  blossoms  to  unfold,  till  the  powers 
of  the  plant  to  nourish  its  fruit  have  been  given  time  to  accu- 
mulate.'^  Of  the  three  melons,  the  largest  weighed  not  more 
than  four  pounds ;  their  form  oval,  a  third  longer  than  broad ; 
their  colour  dark-green,  in  broad  stripes,  with  narrow  inter- 
vals of  dull  white,  which  became  faintly  yellow,  as  the  fruit, 
which  was  much  netted,  approached  maturity.  The  pulp  was 
externally  green,  but  more  internally  pale  red,  excessively 
juicy,  and  more  perfectly  melting  than  that  of  the  finest 
Ispahan ;  and  its  juice  was  more  sweet  and  highly  flavoured 
than  I  had  ever  previously  found  that  of  any  other  fruit  of  the 
species  to  be.  Gardeners  and  other  persons  all  expressed  the 
same  opinion  of  its  merits.  Mr.  Knight  grew  and  ripened 
his  fruit  very  slowly ;  but  all  ripened  well  without  bursting, 
and  remained  sound  and  perfect  a  fortnight  after  they  had 
been  gathered,  and  all  became  externally  very  soft,  without 
exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  approaching  decay. 
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As  soon  as  Mr.  Knight  discovered  that  one  very  sickly 
plant  was  the  sole  result  of  the  first  packet  of  seeds,  he  ob- 
tained a  second  packet,  from  which  six  plants  arose.  ^^  All 
these  afibrded  striped  fruits ;  but  the  pulp  of  five  was  perfectly 
white,  and  that  of  one,  which  possessed  no  merit,  was  deep 
yellow,  as  in  common  melons ;  and  the  fruit  of  almost  every 
plant  diflfered,  to  some  extent,  in  form  and  external  colour. 
The  pulp  of  four  of  the  varieties,  which  I  retained,  was  per- 
fectly white,  and  very  tender,  and  the  juice  very  abundant  and 
very  sweet;  but  the  pulp  was  not  in  any  of  them  what  I 
could  call  melting."  The  melons  produced  by  these  plants 
all  burst  before  they  became  perfectly  ripe ;  but  Mr.  Knight 
conceives  this  probably  owing  to  giving  water  holding  manure 
in  solution  too  abundantly,  and  till  too  late  a  period ;  his 
object  being  perfect  seeds  rather  than  perfect  fruits ;  and  he 
hopes  that  the  imperfection  of  the  pulp  arose  from  the  imper- 
fect maturity  of  the  fruit,  in  some  degree  at  least.  Mr.  Knight, 
expecting  his  six  plants,  raised  at  the  second  sowing,  would 
all  produce  perfectly  similar  fruits,  employed  the  pollen  of  all 
indiscriminately,  but  as  the  pulp  of  one  of  them  was  yellow  and 
worthless,  he  is  doubtful  of  the  character  of  the  fruit  which 
may  spring  from  the  seeds  produced.  He  has  obtained  pure 
seeds  of  one  of  the  white-fleshed  varieties,  but  doubts  the 
permanence  of  the  habits  of  these  varieties,  even  from  seeds 
preserved  free  from  hybridisement. 

20.  Upon  ike  Preparation  and  Management  of  Plants  during  a 
Voyage  Jrom  India.  By  N.  Wallich,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Read 
July  19.  1831. 

Dr.  Wallich,  during  his  residence  in  India,  has  ^^  had 
many  opportunities  of  judging  how  far  the  various  modes  of 
packing  plants  for  their  voyage  to  Europe  are  successful,  or 
otherwise;"  and  in  his  somewhat  recent  voyage  to  Europe, 
by  bringing  with  him  a  considerable  number  of  living  plants, 
has  had  personal  experience  *'  of  the  gradual  influence  of 
those  successive  changes  of  climate  to  which  plants  are  ex- 
posed during  their  transmission."  He  considers  the  condition 
of  the  individual  specimens  to  be  transported  a  material  point, 
and  one  usually  not  enough  attended  to.  "  Very  often  plants 
of  tender  age,  or  already  weak  and  sickly,  or  grafts  only 
recently  or  imperfectly  united  to  their  stock,  are  crowded 
together  hastily  into  the  travelling-cases,  and  put  on  ship- 
board without  being  sufficiently  rooted.  These  soon  perish, 
or  become  so  sickly,  that,  if  their  lives  hold  through  the 
journey,  they  perish  presently  after ;  it  is,  in  consequence, 
recommended  that  plants  already  advanced  in  age,  with  a 
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strong  root  and  thick  stem,  should  invariably  be  selected ;  and 
that  only  such  grafts  be  chosen  as  have  already  been  firmly 
established  for  two  or  three  years  on  old  healthy  stocks." 

"  In  packing,  the  following  directions  particularly  require 
to  be  observed :  —  That  the  packing  cases  may  not  be  trouble- 
some, unwieldy,  and  unsightly,  no  case  should  be  more  than 
three  feet  long,  eighteen  inches  in  width,  and  sixteen  in  depth 
below  the  roof;  I  have  taken  these  dimensions  from  a  due 
consideration  of  the  places  where  plants  are  generally  stowed 
on  board  ship,  namely,  on  the  poop,  or  in  front  of  the  cuddy. 
The  depth  of  the  roof  should  be  sixteen  inches  more,  so  that 
the  shutters,  when  opened,  will  be  the  same  depth  as  the  sides 
of  the  boxes.  The  breadth  of  ihe  upper  rail  should  be  five 
inches,  which  will  admit  of  a  piece  of  painted  canvass,  suf- 
ficiently large  to  cover  the  whole  sides,  to  be  rolled  upon  it, 
and  fixed  to  each  side. 

*^  I  would  here  observe  that  I  would  on  no  account  use  the 
common  tarred  canvass,  which  is  a  very  imperfect  defence 
against  rain  and  sea  spray;  and  that,  whenever  a  number  of 
cnests  are  to  be  placed  in  a  row  close  to  each  other,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  use  one  piece  of  canvass  instead  of  many.  Some 
attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  neatness  of  the  appearance 
of  the  cases,  as  captains  are  very  unwilling  to  allow  the  deck 
to  be  occupied  by  unsightly  objects :  they  should  be  well 
clamped  together  with  iron,  and  painted.  On  no  account  should 
holes  be  bored  in  the  ends  for  passing  rope  handles  through ; 
the  latter  are  perfectly  useless.  The  roofs  should  be  glazed 
either  with  stout  glass,  or  with  the  Chinese  oyster  shell,  or 
with  plates  of  thick  talc. 

*^  Each  plant  should  have  a  separate  square  pot,  made  of 
wood,  of  such  a  size  that  eight  should  be  contained  in  each 
case :  they  should  not  fit  too  tightly  together,  but  should  be 
so  contrived  that  any  one  may  be  lifted  out  without  disturbing 
the  remainder.  This  [besides  conveniently  enabling  any  thing 
to  be  done  to  the  plants  individually]  renders  it  easy  to 
replace  deaths,  if  the  ships  touch  at  any  port  on  their  voyage. 
The  pots  should  have  three  or  four  holes  bored  in  their 
bottoms ;  but  there  should  be  no  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  chest ;  for  it  is  at  such  apertures  that  rats  on  ship-board 
always  commence  their  depredations,  and  there  is  no  advan- 
tage whatever  in  the  holes.  Between  the  bottoms  of  the  pots 
and  the  bottom  of  the  case  should  be  a  layer,  three  inches 
deep,  of  broken  glass  and  pebbles;  the  former  renders  it 
impossible  for  vermin  to  establish  themselves  in  the  cases. 
The  cases  should  be  raised  two  inches  from  the  deck  by 
little  feet. 
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'^  In  the  treatment  on  board,  too  much  attention  cannot  be 
given  to  exposhig  the  plants  to  the  open  air  at  all  times  when 
the  weather  will  admit  of  it.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  boxes  should  be  kept  shut  as  long  as  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon,  and  opened  during  the  night,  whenever 
the  weather  appears  steadily  fine.  Where  the  cases  are 
placed  under  the  awning,  the  former  precaution  is  less 
necessary;  and  a  due  consideration  of  the  changeableness 
of  weather  at  sea  will  of  course  direct  particular  attention 
to  closing  the  roofs,  if  bad  weather  come  on.  Whenever  a 
shower  falls,  the  plants  should  be  fully  exposed  to  it,  taking 
care^  at  the  same  time,  that  too  much  moisture  be  not 
admitted. 

**  With  regard  to  watering,  it  is  desirable  that  the  captain 
should  provide  for  each  plant  one  pint  a  day;  because, 
although  in  rainy  weather  no  water  is  required,  yet,  if  the 
weather  is  very  hot,  a  larger  allowance  than  this  may  be  ne- 
cessary. The  water  should  be  given  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  leaves  and  branches  may  be  refreshed,  besides  the  root ; 
jxirt  should  therefore  be  sprinkled  over  them,  the  rest  poured 
on  the  earth.  Generally,  half  a  pint  of  water  should  be 
sprinkled  over  the  plants  before  you  shut  them  up  in  the 
morning,  and  the  same  quantity  when  the  cases  are  opened 
in  the  evening ;  a  greater  quantity  will,  however,  of  course, 
be  given  in  hot  dry  weather,  than  when  the  sky  is  overcast, 
and  the  air  moist«  It  has  happened,  in  the  large  collection 
brought  home  by  myself,  as  well  as  in  another  which  came 
subsequently  in  the  same  ship  [the  Orient,  Captain  Thomas 
White],  that  such  was  the  vigour  with  which  plants  thus 
treated  grew,  that  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  knife,  in  order  to  check  their  luxuriance. 

'*  When  the  plants  have  arrived  in  England,  they  should 
not  be  immediately  taken  from  their  pots,  but  allowed  to 
remain  in  them  in  a  conservatory  or  hot-house,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  plants  themselves,  or  the  season  of  tneir 
arrival.  Water  should  be  sparingly  given,  and  the  plants 
well  cleansed  from  the  dust  and  other  matters  which  may 
have  collected  on  their  leaves  during  their  voyage." 

The  doctor  concludes  his  valuable  paper  by  confessing 
that,  ^*  after  all,  the  success  of  a  consignment  of  plants  de- 
pends so  much  upon  the  good-will  of  the  captain,  and  his  dis- 
position to  promote  the  objects  contemplated,  that,  unless 
both  interest  and  zeal  concur,  even  the  best  arrangements 
will  be  frustrated."  Dr.  Wallich  was  fortunate  in  having 
to  cooperate  with  Captain  White,  in  whom  were  both  these 
qualities. 
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21 .  Some  Account  of  a  new  Cherry ^  caUed  the  Early  Purple  Guigne* 
By  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  Under-Gardener  in  the  Fruit  De- 
partment of  the  Garden  of  the  Society.    Read  June  1.  18S0. 

The  May  Duke  is  our  best  early  cherry,   but  others  of 

freat  excellence  ripening  at  the  same  time  as,  or  soon  after,  it, 
ave  lately  been  added  to  our  catalogues  and  collections.  Of 
these,  Knight's  Early  Black  and  the  Black  Tartarian  are  of 
the  highest  merit  "  But  as  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fruit 
is  greater  in  May  and  the  beginning  of  June,  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  year,  the  Early  May  cherry  has  long  been 
cultivated  as  the  early  substitute  of  the  May  Duke,  because  it 
ripens,  or  rather  colours,  about  a  week  before  the  May  Duke, 
although  it  really  does  not  possess  a  single  good  quality.''  The 
relative  merit  of  this  new  kind,  the  Early  Purple  Guigne, 
consists  in  that  it  is  ^^  superior  to  the  Early  May  in  size  and 
quality,  and  ripens  even  earlier;"  and  on  the  ground  of  these 
qualities  it  is  thought  "  an  acquisition  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance.'* When  this  Early  Purple  Guigne,  the  Early  May, 
^nd  the  May  Duke,  are  grown  in  similar  situations,  the  Early 
Purple  Guigne  is  in  full  perfection  when  the  Early  May  is 
barely  ripe,  and  when  the  May  Duke  is  quite  green  :  it  may 
be  said  to  ripen  about  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  May  Duke, 
and  to  be  fully  equal  to  it  in  quality.  Its  fruit  **  is  of  a  good 
^ize,  somewhat  heart-shaped  and  compressed;  its  footstalks 
are  long,  of  moderate  thickness,  rather  deeply  inserted  in  an 
almost  round  cavity ;  its  skin  is  of  a  shining  dark  purple 
colour  when  the  fruit  is  well  ripened.  The  flesh  is  purplish, 
juicy,  tolerably  soft  and  tender,  with  a  sweet  rich  flavour. 
The  stone  is  of  a  middle  size,  of  a  roundish  ovate  figure : 
ripens  on  an  east  or  west  wall  in  the  first  week  in  June :  on  a 
south  aspect  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  end  of  May.  Has 
been  distributed  from  the  Society's  Garden  under  the  erro- 
neous name  of  the  Early  Purple  Griotte;  which  misnomer 
arose  from  its  originally  and  accidentally  forming  one  of  a 
collection  received  in  1822  from  Geneva,  named  Griotte  de 
Chaux. 

22.  On  the  Means  of  prolonging  the  Duration  of  valuable  Varieties 
of  Fruits*  By  Thomas  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.§.,  President.  Read 
May  3.  1831. 

Mr.  Knight  believes  that  all  the  constitutional  properties  of 
every  variety  of  fruit  are  contemporaneously  inherent  in  all 
the  plants  which  can  be  made  from  the  buds  of  that  variety,  if 
taken  as  they  usually  are  from  the  branches,  be  the  mode  of 
multiplying  the  buds  of  these  branches  into  plants  what  it 
may.     No  trees  of  any  variety  **  can  be  made  to  produce 
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blossoms  or  fruit,  till  the  original  tree  of  that  variety  has 
attained  its  age  of  pubeity ;  and  undpr  our  ordinary  modes  of 
propagation  by  grafts  and  buds,  ail  [the  individual  plants  of 
any    given  variety,    as   we  understand   it]  become  subject, 
within  no  very  distant  period,  to  the  debilities  and  diseases  of 
old   age.     It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  planter  should 
know  at  what  periods  of  their  existence  varieties  of  fruits  are 
most  productive  and  eligible;   and  by  what  means  (if  any 
exist)  the  deterioration  of  valuable  varieties  may  be  prevented 
or  retarded.''     Mr.  Knight  has  been  accustomed  to  consider 
^^  that  each  variety  possessed  its  greatest  value  in  its  middle 
age,"  but  now  believes  *^  that,  in  vegetable  as  in  animal  life, 
the  most  prolific  period  is  that  which  immediately  succeeds 
the  age  of  puberty."     Out  of  a  good  many  experiments  which 
led  Mr.  Knight  to  this  conclusion  were  these :  —  From  seed- 
ling pear  trees  twenty  years  of  age,  and  which  had  borne 
tlieir  first  fruit  in  the  preceding  autumn,  he,  in  July  1828, 
took  from  the  extremity  of  their  leading  branches  buds,  and 
inserted  them  into  seedling  pear  stocks,  then  only  four  months 
old.    Many  of  these  budded  plants,  although  not  transplanted, 
nor  subjected  to  any  peculiar  mode  of  treatment,  produced 
blossoms  abundantly  vigorous  in  the  spring  of  1881,  and  con- 
sequently at  but  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  springing 
from  the  ground.     Mr.  Knight  remarks :  —  ^^  I  never  pre- 
viously saw,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  other  person  has 
seen,  in  this  climate,  fruit  produced  by  pear  trees  at  so  early 
an  age.     I  had  previously  made  the  same  experiment  with 
apple  trees,  with  the  same  results."     Mr.  Knight  laid  some 
branches  of  a  plum  tree,  which  had  not  attained  the  age  of 
puberty,  which  (as  he  expected)  freely  emitted  roots ;  but  he 
found,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  that  the  young  shoots 
which  these  layers  had  produced  aflbrded,  in  the  following 
spring,  much  blossom.     The  variety  of  plum  experimented 
on,  Mr.  Knight  believes  to  be  one  exceedingly  productive 
of  blossom :  "  but,"  he  adds,  **  I  doubt  much  if  such  blos- 
soms would  have  appeared,  if  the  variety  had  been  a  century 
old."     Thus,  while  Mr.  Knight  hence  infers  that  gratis  or 
seeds  taken  from  the  bearing  branches  of  very  young  seedling 
trees   afford  trees  capable  of  bearing  freely  at  a  very  early 
age,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  youthfulness,  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  with  health  and  vigour ;  yet  he  readily  admits 
that  this  information  will  not  subserve  the  object  of  prolong- 
ing the  duration  of  existing  varieties  of  fruits,  if  every  part  of 
seedling  trees  is  in  the  same  degree  affected  by  age.     This, 
however,  Mr.  Knight  states,  is  not  the  case;  for  "the  decay 
of  the  powers  of  life  in  the  roots  of  seedling  trees  is  exceea- 
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ingly  slow,  comparatively  with  [the  decay  of  the  powers  of  life 
in]  the  bearing  branches.  Scions  [shoots]  obtained  from  the 
roots  of  pear  trees  of  200  years  old  afford  grafts  which  grow 
with  great  vigour,  and  which,  in  many  cases,  are  covered  with 
thorns,  like  young  seedling  stocks ;  whilst  other  grafts,  taken 
at  the  same  time  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  such 
trees,  present  a  totally  different  character,  and  a  very  slow 
and  unhealthy  growth.  I  do  not,  however,  conceive  that  any 
scion  [shoots]  which  thus  springs  from  the  root  of  an  old  tree 
possesses  all  the  powers  of  a  young  seedling  tree;  but  it  cer- 
tainly possesses  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  such  powers; 
and  I  have  proved  such  scions  to  be  capable  of  affording 
healthy  trees  of  a  considerable  size. 

"  If  grafts  or  buds  were  taken  from  such  scions  [shoots], 
on  their  first  emission  [from  the  roots],  much  time  would 
elapse  before  any  blossom  would  be  produced ;  but,  if  buds 
were  not  taken  from  such  scions  [shoots]  till  the  branches  at- 
tained the  age  of  puberty,  no  loss  of  time  whatever  would 
subsequently  occur. 

"  The  branches  of  the  plum  tree,  in  the  experiment  above 
mentioned,  emitted  roots  just  at  the  period  when  they  had 
attained  the  age  of  puberty ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
scions  [shoots]  from  the  roots  of  these  will  spring  from  the 
soil,  in  full  possession  of  all  the  powers  attached  to  the  branches 
from  which  they  derived  their  existence.  My  own  experience 
leads  me  to  think  that  trees  of  the  pear,  the  apple,  and  the 
plum  may  be  better  raised  by  layers  and  cuttings  of  the 
roots,  than  by  the  methods  usually  practised,  and  at  less 
expense." 

Mr.  Knight  remarks,  in  conclusion,  that  the  permanent 
preservation  of  valuable  and  new  varieties  of  fruits,  of  which 
the  Society's  garden  contains  many,  in  their  pristine  and  pre- 
sent state  of  health  and  vigour,  appears  to  be  an  object  of 
great  importance;  as  does  the  retardation  of  the  decay  of 
many  varieties,  ^^  such  as  the  Cornish  Gilliflower  apple, 
which,  in  my  estimation,  is  and  always  was  without  a  rival  in 
the  climate  of  England.'' 

23.  On  the  Propagation  of  the  Balsam  (Imphtiens  ^^ahamina  L.) 
by  Cuttings.  By  Mr.G.  John  Towers,  C.M.H.S.  Read  Oct.  18. 
18S1. 

Mr.  Towers  had  raised  balsam  plants  from  seeds  received 
from  Madras,  which  grew  sufficiently ;  "  but  scarcely  any  of 
them  exhibited,  throughout  the  summer,  the  slightest  appear* 
ance  of  producing  flowers.  Folding  this  to  be  the  case,"  he 
says,  <^  I  took  a  small  cutting  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the 
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upper  lateral  shoots,  about  three  inches  long,  and  not  so  thick 
as  a  goose-quill.  I  cut  it  off  just  below  a  leaf,  removed  that 
leaf,  and  planted  the  cutting  an  inch  deep,  in  a  very  light 
sandy  compost,  similar  to  bog  earth ;  plunged  the  pot  (a  60} 
in  a  hot-bed  of  leaves,  and  covered  the  cutting  with  a  glass. 
The  earth  was  slightly  watered,  and  subsequently  kept  in  a 
moist  state.  This  was  done  on  the  28th  of  August ;  by  the 
12th  of  September  the  cutting  had  formed  roots,  and  was 
growing ;  the  glass  was  removed,  apd  flower-buds  soon  after 
became  apparent."  By  the  12th  of  October  the  plant  had 
become  eleven  inches  high,  and  had  expanded  two  flowers, 
and  more  were  ready  to  follow.  By  this  time,  also,  five  other 
cuttings  of  a  balsam,  taken  off  in  the  middle  of  September,i 
had  struck,  were  growing  freely,  and  had  each  protruded 
blossoms.  All  this  time  the  original  seedling  plants  had 
^^  evinced  no  sign  of  producing  blossom."  Mr.  Towers's 
object  was  to  obtain  plants  for  preserving  alive  through  the 
winter,  that  he  might  not  lose  the  kind,  of  which,  as  the  bal- 
sam is  annual,  and  as  his  seedling  plants  neither  flowered  nor 
seeded,  there  was  every  prospect.  To  promote  this  perpetu- 
ation, Mr.  Towers  deemed  it  advisable  to  pinch  off  all  the 
flower-buds  from  the  plants  formed  from  the  second  set  of 
cuttings. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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{Continued from  Vol.  VIII.  p.  442.) 

2.  Notes  respecting  Treesy  Shrubs,  economical  Plants,  and  other 
Objects  of  Horticulture,  as  they  occurred  at  different  Places  on 
the  Rhine,  and  in  France,  in  the  Years  1824,  1825,  and  1826. 
By  W.  A.  Cadell,  Esq.  F.R.S.     Read  March  4.  1830. 

The  tubers  of  the  Zdthyrus,  tuberosus,  boiled,  are  sold  in 
the  streets  of  Nimeguen  in  the  month  of  August.  At  Heidel- 
berg almonds  are  grown  for  sale  on  standard  trees.  At 
Schwetzingen  the  mistletoe  is  common  on  the  poplar;  at 
Carlsruhe,  on  the  Scotch  pine,  and  at  Strasburg  on  lime  trees. 
In  Britain  the  mistletoe  does  not  occur  naturally  farther 
north  than  about  54^° ;  but  it  is  met  with  in  some  gardens 
near  Edinburgh,  in  lat.  S^".  "  It  is  stated  by  authors  that 
the  Lombardy  poplar  was  introduced  at  Pavia  from  Asia, 
about  the  year  1590,  and  only  the  male  plant  (see  Vol  VI. 
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p.  419.).  An  oil  is  made  from  beech  mast  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Baden.  Strasburg,  situated  in  a  fertile  country 
and  favourable  climate,  is  celebrated  for  the  cultivation  of 
kitchen-garden  stuff  and  fruit  trees.  Grapes  and  figs  ripen 
there  in  the  open  air.  The  fruit  of  Corn  us  mascula  and  of 
S6rbus  domestica  are  brought  to  market.  A  spirit  is  made 
from  plums,  as  well  as  from  cherries.  Currants  are  common, 
but  not  goosebeiTies.  Wood  strawberries  are  abundant  in 
June,  and  also  bilberries.  Before  cabbage  is  sliced  for  sauer 
kraut^  the  core  or  central  part  is  taken  out  with  a  conical  iron 
scoop.  [In  pickling  red  cabbages  in  some  parts  of  England, 
the  lower  part  of  the  core  is  cut  out  with  a  knife,  it  being 
found  not  to  keep  so  well  as  the  leaves,  and  to  give  a  strong 
taste  to  the  vinegar.  —  J*  W,  jL.]  [In  the  kitchens  of  the 
colleges  at  Cambridge,  apples  are  freed  from  their  cores  with 
an  instrument  like  a  cheese-taster,  and  this  may  be  called  a 
Conical  iron  scoop ;  its  figure  resembles  that  of  the  capital 
letter  Y,  and  the  branches  are  for  the  handhold ;  the  apple  is 
held  in  the  left  hand,  and  bored  through  stalk,  core,  and 
eye  at  once,  and  a  cylindrical  plug  is  brought  out.  —  «7.  Z).] 
The  common  and  Portugal  laurels,  the  arbutus,  the  laurustinus, 
and  the  alateriius,  which  require  shelter  at  Paris,  Strasburg, 
and  Vienna,  during  the  most  severe  weather,  require  none  at 
Edinburgh.  "  A  much  greater  number  of  exotic  plants  are 
injured  by  the  winter's  cold  at  Edinburgh,  whilst  they  grow 
freely  at  Paris  and  Strasburg.  These  are  plants  which  re- 
quire a  warm  summer  in  order  to  ripen  their  shoots,  and 
bring  them  into  a  woody  state.  In  the  warm  summers  of 
Paris  and  Strasburg,  the  plants  accomplish  this;  but  they 
cannot  accomplish  it  in  the  lower  temperature  of  Edinburgh, 
whence  the  roots  remain  tender,  and  are  killed  by  the  frost. 
The  Palma  Christi  (i^cinus  communis)  is  an  example  of  the 
effect  of  summer  heat  in  ripening  the  wood ;  for  in  Britain 
this  plant  remains  herbaceous,  and  in  the  open  air  lives  only 
one  season  ;  but  in  Barbary  it  is  perennial,  and  grows  to  be  a 
woody  tree  of  12  fl.  in  height.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trees 
of  the  temperate  zone,  after  they  have  perfected  their  shoots, 
require  a  colder  season,  during  which  their  growth  may  be 
less  active :  it  would  seem  that  the  beat  which  excited  them 
to  grow  must  not  be  continued  during  the  whole  year.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  European  forest  trees  will  not  grow 
in  Ceylon ;  they  are  killed  by  the  constant  action  of  the  heat 
which  prevails  without  intermission  in  that  climate.  Lime 
trees  grow  to  a  large  size  near  Strasburg.  Hornbeam  is  the 
wood  most  esteemed  at  Strasburg  for  fuel.  This  wood  being 
compact,  is  also  used  for  stocks  of  carpenters'  planes.     Oak 
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'timber  is  sent  to  Paris,  from  the  country  around  Nanci,  for 
the  use  of  the  house-carpenter.  It  is  the  wood  of  the  Qu^rcus 
peduncuiata  of  Lamarck,  which  grows  to  a  large  tree,  with 
a  straight  well-proportioned  trunk.  It  differs  from  the 
Qu^rcus  sessilifl5ra,  by  its  pedunculated  acorns,  and  by  its 
wood  being  of  a  less  specific  gravity*  Its  wood  is  less  knotty, 
for  which  reason  it  is  preferred  for  several  kinds  of  work.  It 
is  said  that  the  wood  of  the  Qu^rcus  pedunculkta  is  more  sub- 
ject to  dry  rot  than  that  of  Q.  sessilifldra.  The  term  merrain 
means  oak  wood  split  into  cask  staves* 

At  Thann,  tlie  C6Ichicum  autumn^Ie  abounds  in  the  mea- 
dows, but  the  cows  never  touch  it.  [The  case  is  the  same  in 
the  meadows  at  Hawstead,  and  other  villages  near  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  —  Jl  DJ]  The  stalks  of  hemp,  after  being  stripped 
of  the  outside  fibre,  are  used  in  some  part  of  Francbe-Comte 
to  make  sulphur  matches.  ^'  On  some  of  the  rocky  calca- 
reous hills  at  Besan^on  there  grows  a  great  deal  of  box ;  and 
at  St.  Claude,  fifty  miles  to  the  south,  boxwood  is  wrought 
into  various  articles.  Box  occurs  in  Franche-Comte,  the 
Jura,  Dauphin^,  the  Pyrenees,  where  Ramond  remarks  that 
it  is  found  in  the  great  valleys  as  far  up  as  the  height  of  about 
6(K)0ft;  but  he  observes  that  it  does  not  extend  into  the 
collateral  valleys.  It  grows  in  the  Levant,  from  which  we 
import  the  wood  under  the  name  of  Turkey  box ;  and  like- 
wise in  Italy  and  Spain.  One  of  its  mos^^ortherly  stations 
is  Boxhill,  near  Dorking  in  Surrey,  where  it  grows  luxuri- 
antly on  a  chalky  soiL  JDwarf  box,  such  as  is  used  for  edg- 
ings, is  indigenous  on  chalk  rocks  in  the  barren  soil  of 
Champagne.'' 

The  fruit  of  the  Oatse^gus  torminilis  is  sold  in  the  market 
at  Besanfon.  *^  Between  Chartres  and  Nogent  le  Rotru, 
whin  hedges  appear.  They  are  cut  every  three  years,  and 
used  as  fuel  for  bakers'  ovens.  The  young  shoots  are  bruised 
and  given  to  cattle*  Whin  hedges  are  frequent  also  in 
Guernsey,  where  they  are  likewise  cut  for  fuel.  At  Le  Mans, 
a  kind  of  kale,  6  ft.  high,  is  cultivated  in  gardens." 

The  pomegranate  ripens  its  fruit  in  the  open  air  at  Tours, 
where  the  ^r6ndo  jDonax  grows  12  ft.  high.  The  botanic 
garden  at  Angers  is  ^*  neatly  lakl  out  with  walks  and  shrub- 
beries, in  the  irregular  or  English  style,  ^triplex  Jffilimus 
is  employed  to  form  hedges  of  S  ft.  high  in  the  garden.  The 
plant  bears  clipping,  and  retains  its  leaves  during  winter,  so 
as  to  form  a  handsome  low  hedge.  It  is  indigenous  to  some 
parts  of  the  sea-coast  of  France.  Photinia  glabra  grows  well 
as  a  standard  here.  Eriobotrya  jap6nica  was  in  flower  in  the 
open  air,  20th  December.      The  stone  pine  (Pinus  /Inea) 
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produces  cones  at  Nantes,  and  the  cones  containing  the  edible 
nuts  are  sold  in  the  streets.  This  pine  [fig.  37.  p.  230.  Vol.  V.], 
which  is  frequent  at  Rome  and  in  Tuscany,  has  a  peculiar  form, 
which  is  distinguished  in  pictures  of  Italian  landscape,  the 
branches  spreading  out  like  an  umbrella  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  stem,  and  forming  a  flat  top.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met 
with  this  pine  in  places  in  the  interior  of  France  under  the  same 
parallel  with  Nantes  (47°  15')j  where  the  winters  are  colder 
than  they  are  near  the  sea.  At  Paris,  however,  there  are  two 
that  produce  fruit  on  the  mount  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  In 
Britain  the  Plnus  Piiiea  seldom  attains  the  size  of  a  large  tree, 
the  temperature  not  being  high  enough.'* 

^^  Between  Nantes  and  Ciisson  occur  many  smallish  fields, 
enclosed  by  hedges  of  hawthorn,  bramble,  and  whin,  with 
hedgerow  trees  of  pollard  oak.  This  is  the  part  of  La  Vendee, 
called  Le  Bocage.  Some  patches  of  winter  flax  are  now 
(11th  January)  green,  and  2  in.  high.  This  kind  of  flax  is  by 
some  authors  stated  to  be  a  variety  differing  from  the  flax 
which  is  sown  in  spring.  Ciisson,  on  the  side  of  the  river, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  old  grey  towers  of  the  castle,  is  the 
villa,  with  extensive  and  picturesque  grounds,  of  M.  Mott  the 
sculptor.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  by  him,  and  are  orna- 
mented, in  proper  situations,  by  Italian  buildings,  temples, 
and  antique  statues.  There  are  some  large  specimens  of 
Pinas  Pinea  in  th^neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  long 
before  the  trees  begin  to  produce  cones.  The  cones,  contain- 
ing the  nuts,  are  sold  in  the  streets.'' 

In  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  an  oil  is  made  from  the  berries 
of  the  ikf^Iia  Azedarach^  which  is  used  in  lamps.  Rushes  are 
planted  along  the  edge  of  the  Languedoc  canal,  to  prevent  the 
bank  from  being  washed  down.  The  egg  plant  is  much 
cultivated  at  Narbonne  as  an  esculent  vegetable. 

The  kitchen-gardens  at  Montpelier,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  south  of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  are  watered 
by  means  of  rills  {rigoles  in  French).  The  highest  part  of 
these  rills  is  at  the  well,  and  from  that  they  are  conducted 
with  a  small  declivity  round  all  the  beds  of  the  garden. 
V^hen  any  bed  does  not  require  water,  the  branch  of  the  riU 
which  supplies  it  is  for  the  time  stopped  with  earth.  The 
water  is  raised  from  the  well  by  machinery,  moved  by  a  horse 
of  very  moderate  strength.  In  some  places  the  machine  is  a 
chain  pump,  consisting  of  an  endless  chain,  with  earthen  pots 
attached  to  it,  the  chain  hanging  upon  a  drum-wheel.  In 
other  places  it  is  a  wheel  of  so  large  a  diameter,  that  whilst 
thie  upper  part  is  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
lower  part  is  immersed  in  the  water,  and  wooden  buckets  are 
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affixed  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  The  irrigation  wheel  of  this 
construction  is  used  in  many  of  the  countries  that  surround 
the  Mediterranean ;  in  Egypt  it  is  called  iiaotirak  ;  in  Spain, 
noria^  In  China  the  irrigation  wheel  is  used,  and  is  made 
entirely  of  bamboo.  This  mode  of  watering  gardens  by  rills 
requires  less  labour  than  the  practice  of  carrying  the  water  in 
watering-pots.  It  is  suited  to  the  warm  and  parched  climate 
of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  but  is  not  practised  in  the  mid- 
dle and  north  of  France,  where  less  watering  is  required. 

*^  The  cardoon  (C^nara  Cardunculus)  is  much  cultivated 
in  kitchen-gardens  at  Montpelier,  and  in  Provence;  the 
blanched  footstalks  of  the  leaves  being  boiled,  and  used  at 
table.  The  dried  florets  of  this  plant  have  the  property  of 
coagulating  milk,  and  are  sold  for  that  purpose  at  Montpelier. 
Seeds  of  annual  flowers  are  collected  from  the  wild  plants  in 
the  country  about  Montpelier,  and  sent  to  Holland,  where 
they  are  sold  for  the  use  of  the  flower-garden.  Spanish  broom 
(iSpartiumjiinceum)  is  used  for  making  cloth  at  Lodeve,  thirty 
miles  north-west  of  Montpelier.  It  is  sown  in  January,  on 
dry  banks,  which  have  been  slightly  dug  or  ploughed.  About 
the  fourth  year  the  stalks  are  long  enough  to  be  used  for 
their  filaments.  The  stalks  are  pulled  in  August,  tied  in 
bunches,  which  are  placed  in  a  ditch  covered  with  straw,  and 
watered  during  eight  or  nine  days ;  the  bunches  are  then 
beaten  on  a  stone ;  they  are  opened  out  and  dried,  they  are 
then  combed,  and  the  filament  is  now  fit  to  be  spun.  Sheep 
are  also  fed  with  the  young  branches.  Between  Montpelier 
and  Gauges  the  small  branches  of  box  are  used  as  litter  for 
cattle. 

^*  In  the  Cevennes,  chestnuts  are  an  article  of  food,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  a  process  of  kiln-drying  them,  so  that  they 
will  keep  good  for  two  or  three  years.  The  process  consists 
in  exposing  the  chestnuts,  on  the  floor  of  a  kiln,  to  the  smoke 
of  a  smothered  wood  fire.  The  heat  is  applied  gently,  so  as 
to  make  the  internal  moisture  transpire  through  the  husk  of 
the  chestnut.  The  fire  is  kept  gentle  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  then  is  gradually  increased  during  nine  or  ten  days.  The 
chestnuts  are  then  turned  with  a  shovel,  and  the  fire  is  con- 
tinned  till  they  are  ready.  This  is  known  by  taking  out  a  few 
and  threshing  them ;  if  they  quit  their  inner  skin,  they  are 
done.  The  chestnuts  are  then  put  in  a  bag,  and  threshed  with 
sticks,  to  separate  the  external  and  internal  husk.  If  the  husks 
are  lefl:  on,  as  is  practised  in  the  Limousin,  the  chestnuts  be- 
come black,  by  imbibing  from  the  husk  the  empyreumatic  oil 
of  the  wood  smoke,  and  do  not  keep  so  well. 

^^  SterciMiaj9latanif61ia  (le  parasol  Chinois,  the  Tomchu  of 
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the  Qiinese)  gmwu-toat  htarnkmrnm.  tn»  of  8  in*  diameter,  in 
the  botanic  garden  at  Marseilles*  The  tnmk  m  atiaifjht, 
with  a  fine  smooth  bark.  There  are  some  at  Avignon  Iike« 
wise  in  the  open  air.  At  Lyons  and  at  Paris  it  is  usually 
kept  in  the  green-house,  although  it  is  there  considered  capa- 
ble of  bearing  the  cold  of  ordinary  winters,  when  sheltered 
from  the  north,  and  when  covered  in  time  of  frost. 

"  There  are  but  few  places  on  the  coast  of  Provence  and 
Languedoc  where  orange  trees  grow  all  the  year  in  the  open 
air,  and  these  are  in  situations  well  sheltered  from  the  north. 
Hi^res  is  one  of  them :  it  is  situated  50^  south  of  the  parallel 
of  Florence.  At  Rome,  which  is  upwards  of  a  degree  farther 
south  than  Hieres,  the  orange  trees  are  covered  in  winter 
with  sheds,  having  large  apertures  in  front,  which  are  closed 
at  night  by  shutters  made  of  reeds,  and  opened  in  the  day  to 
admit  the  sun ;  and  at  Aleppo,  lat  36^  J  2',  nearly  under  the 
same  parallel  with  Gibraltar,  Russell  states  that  orange  trees 
are  removed  into  the  house  in  winter,  although  they  bear  the 
open  air  in  places  nearer  the  sea  in  the  same  geographical 
latitude.*' 

(To  be  continued,^ 


Art.  III.  Verhandlungen  des  Vereins  zur  Be/orderung  des  Gar* 
tenbaues  in  den  Koniglieh  Preussischen  Staaten.  Transactions 
of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Gardening  in  the  Royal 
Prussian  States.    4to,  2  Plates.     Vol.  V.     Berlin,  1828. 

1.  Extracts  from  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Transactions^ 

Vol.  vii.  Part  i. 

The  essence  of  all  the  articles  is  given  in  eleven  pages. 

2.  On  the  Propagation  and  Culture  of  Roses.    By  M.  Stichler  of 

Dresden. 

The  following  roses  are  said  to  flower  more  freely,  and 
with  larger  better-filled  double  blossoms,  when  budded  on 
brier  stocks,  than  when  on  their  own  roots :  J76sa  centifolia 
Sultana,  R.  holUndica  maxima,  or  La  Duchesse  de  Gram- 
mont,  and  R.  linica  [unique  ?  ]  cirnea,  and  R,  pimpinellifolia. 

The  following  sorts  should  be  worked  on  itosa  semper- 
fl^rens,  on  which  they  will  bloom  early,  and  abundantly :  — 
R.  muscosa,  and  its  several  varieties ;  R.  ilnica,  R.  centifblia 
sulphilrea,  and  R.  nJgi-a  v^ra. 

S.  Notices  of  what  took  place  at  the  Meeting  of  Jan.  6.  1828. 
A  paper  was  read,  written  by  M.  Schoch,  head-gardener 
at  Worlitz;    describing  that  celebrated   place,   which  was 
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begun  to  be  laid  out  in  1768,  and  in  which  dte  MeoBdezampie 
of  the  introductioii  of  American  trees  was  afforded  to  Ger- 
many ;  the  first  having  been  given,  a  few  years  before,  in  the 

i  Etectorate  of  Hanover. 

To  prevent  the  caterpillar  (Phalae^na  bruraata  minor  L.) 
from  ascending  trees,  M.  Hallmann  fastens  a  broad  strip  of 
paper  round  the  stem ;  and  on  this  lays  a  coating  of  linseed 
oil  which  has  been  thickened  over  the  fire.    Every  three  days 

;  this  must  be  renewed.  He  had  previously  tried  tar,  but  found 

i  it  dry  much  too  soon. 

*  4.  On  the  Coldtohich  certain  Trees  and  Shrubs  ivill  bear  in  Germany. 

In  this  paper  a  judicious  use  has  been  made  of  an  Essay 
on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Vegetables^  published  in 
the  Memoires  du  Museum  d^Histoire  NatureUe^  t.  xiv.  1827, 
p.  356.  A  table  is  subjoined,  showing  the  cold  which  dif- 
ferent trees  will  bear  at  Carlsberg,  Tubingen,  Hanover, 
Munich,  and  Berlin.  Many  plants  which  thrive  at  the  two 
first  places  are  killed  at  the  last.  The  table  embraces  709 
species ;  and  might  well  bear  transferring  to  our  columns,  but 
it  would  fill  half  a  Magazine;  and,  afler  all,  it  would  be  chiefly 
of  use  to  the  closet  botanist,  to  assist  him  in  his  generalis- 
ations ;  and  such  can  generally  have  recourse  to  the  original* 

5.  On  the  Liverpool  Potato^  and  a  Black  Winter  Radish. 

This  Liverpool  potato  is  said  to  be  an  early  sort,  without 
blossoms,  extensively  cultivated  in  the  fields  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Liverpool,  for  the  supply  of  the  market.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  try  it  in  the  sandy  soils  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Berlin.  The  black  winter  radish  is  recommended  for  its 
hardiness. 

6.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Blue  HydrSnged. 

M.  Fintelmann  considers  it  clear  that  the  blue  colour  of 
w  the  flowers  of  the  Hydrangea  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron 

in  the  soil;  sometimes  the  iron  is  found  in  peat  earth,  and 
sometimes  in  loam  or  sand.  To  make  sure  of  blue  flowers, 
he  recommends  the  mixture  with  soil  of  a  small  quantity  of 
iron  filings,  or  of  rust  of  iron  in  any  form ;  say,  about  one 
twentieth  part. 

7.  Descriptive  Notices  of  Tvoo  North  American  Needle^leaved  Trees. 

By  M.  Schoch  of  Worlitz. 

.  These  trees  are  the  deciduous  cypress,  and  the  balm  of 

Gilead  fir :  the  former  grows  to  the  height  of  80  fl.,  and  the 
latter  to  70  ft.  in  Germany.     The  resin  called  the  balm  of 

.  Gilead  is  found  in  lumps  beneath  the  bark  of  the  tree  in 
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North  America.  The  balm  of  Gilead  is  strongly  recom 
mended  as  an  ornamental  tree  for  parks,  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  its  cones,  and  of  the  fragrance  with  which  the 
resin  that  exudes  from  them  perfumes  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere. The  deciduous  cypress  M.  Schoch  recommends  as 
very  fit  to  mix  with  evergreen  needle-leaved  trees.  He  says 
it  is  found  very  hardy  in  Germany,  and  grows  in  any  moist 
loamy  soil.  The  wood  is  light,  but  firm ;  and  the  tree  might 
probably  be  more  frequently  introduced  into  useful  plant- 
ations in  Britain.  It  is  singular  that  the  knobs  which  are 
produced  by  the  roots  of  this  tree,  and  which,  even  in  Britain, 
rise  a  foot  or  more  above  the  surface,  never  produce  shoots. 

8.  On  Two  North  American  broad-leaved  Trees,  viz-  the  Majdc' 
leaved  Liquidambar  and  the  Tulip  Tree.     By  M.  Schoch. 

The  Liquidambar  styraciflua  grows  in  Virginia,  Canada, 
and  Mexico,  in  low  moist  situations ;  and,  according  to  several 
writers,  produces  an  aromatic  resin,  which  exudes  tlirough 
the  bark  at  wounded  places,  like  the  gum  of  the  cherry  tree. 
The  small  branches  are  used  for  fumigation  to  purify  rooms, 
and  the  leaves  are  sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 
The  tulip  tree  grows  best  in  rich,  moist,  loamy  soil ;  it  is  very 
hardy;  and  its  wood,  being  hard,  heavy,  tough,  and  beautifully 
veined,  is  well  adapted  for  cabinet-work. 

(7*0  be  continued.) 
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Naturalist's  Library :  conducted  by  Sir  William  Jar- 
dine,  Bart  F.R.S.E.  F.L.S.  &c.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
coloured  plates,  engraved  by  W.  H.  Lizars.  In  fcap.  8vo. 
The  first  volume  of  this  work  will  appear  early  in  the  present 
year.  The  volumes  will  not  exceed  6s, ;  each  of  which  will 
contain  from  SO  to  40  coloured  plates.  The  subjects  for  the 
volumes  which  are  now  in  preparation  are:  —  Vol.  1.  Natural 
History  of  Monkeys.  2.  The  Feline  Race,  or  Animals  of 
the  Cat  Kind.  3.  The  Dog.  4«.  Sheep  and  Goats.  5.  Deer. 
6.  Eagles  and  Hawks.  7.  Humming-Birds.  8.  Creepers. 
9.  Gallinaceous  Birds.  10.  Partridges  and  Grouse.  11.  Ce- 
tacea,  or  Whales.  12.  The  Salmon.  1 3.  Coleopterous  Insects, 
or  Beetles.     14.  Bees,  &c. 

Philosophical  Conversatiotis ;  in  which  are  familiarly  ex- 
plained the  effects  and  causes  of  many  daily  occurrences  in 
natural  phenomena.  By  F.  C.  Bakewell.  12mo.  In  the 
press* 
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ENGLAND. 

LiABOCRnJi^  Gardens^  Warwickshire,  —  On  Saturday,  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1832,  the  prizea  offered  by  Sir  Eardley  Wilraot  to  the  labourers  renting 
garden  0x>iiiia  in  Berkswell  were  awarded  by  him  to  the  successful  candi- 
dates. The  prizes  were,  the  whole  year's  rent,  the  hal^vear's  rent,  and  the 
«]Barter^ear's  rent,  for  the  three  greatest  quantities  of  wheat  on  one  quarter 
of  an  acre,  and  the  three  greatest  quantities  of  potatoes  on  the  other  quarter 
of  an  acre.  The  produce  of  the  wheat  in  the  three  successful  gardens 
vas,  11|  bosh.,  10|  bush.,  and  9^  bush. ;  and  of  potatoes.  111  bush.,  107} 
bash.,  and  106}  bush.  The  average  produce  of  all  the  forty  gardens  was, 
for  each  garcien,  as  follows :  — 

Wheat  OB  one  quarter  acre,  at  8f . 
Potatoes  on  ditto  (70  bushels,  at  1#.  6d.) 


Deduct 
Rent 

Seed  wheat 
Seed  potatoes 
Extra-labour  (perhaps)    -10    0 

2  15    0 


£  s. 

d. 

•■ 

- 

2  16 

0 

1 

V 

■ 

5    5 

0 

8     1 

0 

£ 

#. 

d. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Total  profit    -    j^5    6    0 

Thus  leaving  a  sum  which,  if  subdivided  into  weeks,  will  give  to  each 
labourer  2$,  per  week  per  annum,  obtained  by  his  own  industry  and  exer- 
tion. The  pecaniary  advantage  of  this  plan  to  the  payers  of  poor-rates,  as 
well  as  to  the  labourer,  is  too  apparent  to  need  any  comment.  But 
nobody  can  sufficiently  appreciate  tne  moral  improvement  resulting  from 
the  possession  of  property,  however  small,  and  the  having  an  occupation 
to  resort  to,  in  leisure  or  unemployed  hours,  rather  than  going  to  the  beec- 
ahop.  —  E.  E.  W,    Dec.  7. 

ne  UnncBon  Society  ofLondoHy  on  the  2l8t  of  June  last,  1832,  had  the 
pleasure  to  receive  from  the  East  India  Company  a  munificent  present  of 
dried  specimens  of  Indian  plants,  collected  between  longitude  73^  and  114^ 
east,  and  latitude  32°  north  to  the  equator.  During  the  last  fifby  years 
aevtfad  distingurahed  naturalists  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company 
have  aooummated  a  very  rich  herbarium,  which  contained,  besides  very 
numeioua  duplicates,  as  many  as  1300  genera,  and  about  8500  species. 
The  Company  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  with  great  good  sense  anjd 
liberality,  distributed  between  7000  and  8000  specimens  m>m  among  the 
duplicates,  to  individuals  distinguished  for  their  botanical  attainments.,  and 
aiso  to  some  institutions,  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  and,  in  June  last, 
as  a  crowning  act  of  judicious  munificence,  presented  the  whole  of  the 
femaining  herbarium,  which  comprises  about  8000  species,  and  at  least 
SO/XX)  specimens,  to  the  Linnaean  Society  of  London.    The  Sodety«  fuUy 
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sensible  of  the  great  importance  of  such  an  herbarium  of  Indian  vegetation^ 
have,  by  voluntary  contributions  among  themselves,  provided  a  series  of 
capacious  and  handsome  cs^inets  to  receive  them ;  and  into  these  the 
specimens,  afler being  first  arranged,  are  now  disposed.  -^  J^.  U. 

'Vir*  Thompson,  late  head-gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  at  Wel- 
beck,  in  Nottinghamshire,  has  retired  from  that  situation,  and  commenced 
practising  as  a  ^  general  and  landscape-^dener,  improver  of  erounds, 
reclaimer  of  bogs,  preparer  of  land  for  irrigation,  &c.  &c.,"  on  his  own 
account.  Mr.  Thompson's  experience  has  been  great  and  varied  during 
the  many  years  which  he  has  superintended  the  multifarious  improvements 
going  on  at  Welbeck ;  and  most  sincerely  do  we  wish  him  that  success 
whicn  he  so  well  deserves.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  he  has  con- 
tinued one  of  the  steadiest,  supporters  of  this  Magazine.  —  Cond. 

Fuchsia,  grdcilitf  nearly  hardy,  at  Whitby^  Yorkshire,  —  I  have  at  this  time 
a  plant  of  Fuchsia  gr&cilis  in  the  open  ground  near  7  ft.  high,  and  fi>om 
four  to  five  3'ards  in  circumference,  and  loaded  with  flowers.  It  is  a  very 
splendid  plant,  and  has  been  planted  out  three  years,  and  last  winter  was 
not  cut  down  at  all.  My  garden  is  in  an  open  situation,  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  120  ft.  above  its  level.  — 
Henry  Belcher,  Whitby.     Sept.  18.  1832. 

A  Horticultural  Society  is  about  to  be  formed  at  Whitby.  -^  We  are  at- 
tempting to  form  a  Horticultural  Society  in  this  remote  corner  of  the 
country ;  and  as  I  understand  that  the  subscriptions  already  promised 
exceed  20/.  a-year,  I  fully  expect  we  shall  succeed.  —  Id. 

A  very  fine  Scarlet  Cockscomb  (Celosia  cristdta  L.\  —  Sir,  Allow  me  to 
register  in  this  Magazine  the  dimensions  of  a  cocKscomb  which  I  have 
this  year  (1832^  grown.  It  was  exhibited,  on  the  27th  of  July  last,  at  the 
Northampton  Horticultural  show;  and,  on  the  3l8t  of  July» at  Bucking- 
ham Horticultural  show,  when  the  comb  measured  32  in.  over,  14  in.  long, 
and  8  in.  wide.  Now  (Oct.  12.)  it  measures  36^  in.  over,  14J  in.  long»  and 
8)  in.  wide :  the  plant  is  3  ft.  3  in.  high,  and  the  comb  of  a  very  handsome 
shape,  and  of  a  scarlet  colour.  1  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  John  Oxley^ 
Gardener  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Southampton,  Whittlebury  hodge.  North' 
amptonshire,  Oct.  12.  1832. 

Bumard^s  Seedling  Peach  (a  beautiful  drawing  of  which,  by  Mr.  E.  D. 
Smith,  the  botanical  artist,  is  before  us)  has  the  flesh  of  a  deep  purple 
from  the  skin  to  the  stone.  It  was  raised  by  J.  P.  Burnard,  Esq.,  in  \as 
garden  at  Eden  Grove,  HoUoway.  —  Cond. 

Heaviest  Gooseberries  in  1832 ;  4  kinds  in  each  colour.  —  Bed.  The 
Young  Wonderful,  27  dwts.  ISgrs.  This  kind  made  its  first  appearance  in 
1828,  when  a  berry  of  it  weighed  23  dwts.  13grs.     Companion,  26  dwts. 

6  grs.  Briton,  26  dwts.  lOgrs.  London,  24  dwts.  19  grs.  —  Yellow.  Leader, 
26  dwts.  9  grs.  Gunner,  25  dwts.  17  grs.  Teaser,  25  dwts.  6  grs.  Two 
to  one,  25  dwts.  3  grs.  —  Green.  Bumper,  a  seedling  in  the  first  year  of 
firuiting,  raised  by  John  Bratherton,  of  Wistaston :  it  weighed  30  dwts. 
18  grs.    Peacock,  25  dwts.  8  grs.    Invincible,  23  dwts.  20  grs.    Lord  Crew, 

22  dwts.   11  grs. —  White.  Ostrich,  24  dwts.  20  grs.     Chorister,  24  dwts. 

7  grs.     Fleur  de  lis,  23  dwts.  9  grs.     Eagle,  23  dwts.  6  grs.     There  are 

23  new  seedling  kinds  of  gooseberry  going  out  this  year ;  5  of  them  red, 
5  yellow,  4  green,  9  white.  •—  ikf.  Saul.  Sulyard^treet,  Lancaster, 
Oct  27.  1832. 

A  Prodigious  Pear  has  been  grown  near  this  town,  on  a  tree  belonging 
to  Mr.  Lamb,  of  Cockerham :  it  weighed  28^  oz.  —  Id. 

Exhibition  of  Seeds,  Roofs,  and  Plants  for  Fetrtning,  at  the  late  Show  tf 
the  Smithfield  Club.  —  Sir,  The  report  of  the  agricultural  seeds,  roots,  and 
plants  exhibited  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Show,  as  given  in  Morning  Chr*' 
nicle  of  Saturday,  the  Herald  of  Tuesday,  and  as  copied  into  several  of  the 
evening  papers,  is  so  partial,  and,  in  some  instances,  so  contrary  to  the 
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ficti;  tiiaft»  for  tiieinfiwBUilioD  of  your  agricultural  readers,  we  beg  to  hand 
you  a  correct  accouut,  at  least,  of  wEat  was  exhibited  by  the  firm  of 
Conuacky  Son,  and  Sindatr.  Another  year  it  may  be  worth  the  attention 
of  the  directors  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  giving  a  correct, 
however  short,  rep<Nrt  of  this  department  of  the  show,  and  not  leaving  it,  as 
hitherto,  to  irresponsible  reporters ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  introduction  of 
new  and  valuable  varieties  of  green  food  for  stock,  and  of  keeping  up  true 
and  genuine  those  already  obtained,  is  a  point  next  in  importance  to  that 
of  the  stock  itself.  On  the  stand  were  exhibited  the  different  kinds  of 
seeds  employed  in  British  husbandry  (exclusive  of  the  common  grain) ; 
among  which  were  all  the  essential  natural  grasses  and  clovers  for  perma- 
nent pasture,  for  the  alternate  husbandry,  and  for  fine  or  garden  lawns. 
Ln  the  root  department,  the  specimens  of  turnips  were  much  admired  for 
the  great  weight  and  fine  shape,  in  comparison  to  the  bulk,  which,  when 
overgrown,  alects  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  root.  The  red  round 
measured  about  S5  in.  in  circumference,  weighed  18  lbs. ;  the  white  globe 
31  in.,  16 lbs.;  yellow  bullock  24 in.,  12 lbs.;  and  the  green  round,  green 
^obe,  Pomeranian,  and  stone  in  proportion.  The  purple  and  green  top 
Swedes  appear  to  have  attained  nearly  the  highest  state  of  perfection  these 
bulbs  are  capable  of  being  brought  to ;  the  offiil  parts,  as  the  neck  and 
top,  and  tap-root,  being  now,  by  repeated  careful  selection  in  transplant- 
ing, reduced  to  as  small  a  portion  of  the  bulk  of  the  root,  as  the  necessary 
protection  of  it  from  wet  and  frost  requires.  The  purple  kohl-rabi,  which 
K,  in  some  instances,  an  excellent  substitute  for  cabbages  or  Swedish 
turnips,  has  been  much  improved  of  late,  in  bulk,  shape,  and  quality,  as 
regards  the  thickness  of  the  nnd.  The  mangold  wurzel  weighed  from  25 lbs. 
to  35  lbs.  per  root  of  a  good  shape  and  rich  saccharine  quality.  The  spe- 
dmens  of  natural  grasses  and  clovers  comprehended  all  the  species  and 
varieties  essential  for  permanent  pasture  on  various  soils ;  also  those  to  be 
avoided,  as  couch,  &c.  The  name  was  attached  to  each,  of  which  there 
were  upwards  of  60  different  species.  This  new  and  instructive  part  of  the 
exhibition  excited  much  attention  in  the  visiters.  We  are,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
—  Cormadu  and  Smciair, 
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A  List  of  Vie  lest  common  Kinds  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrvhs  culH^ 
voted  by  Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Oldroyd,  Camberwell.  —  Sir,  I  perceive  you 
have  inserted  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  106 — 1 13.)  selections  of  choice  plants  grown 
at  various  provincial  nurseries,  but  which  lists  are  rather  deficient  in  man^ 
good  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  As  we  have  now  many  articles  of  this 
description,  which  are  bv  no  means  common,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
handing  you  a  selected  list  from  our  general  catalogue;  and,  should  you 
publish  it,  it  may  be  of  service  to  those  who  are  forming  arboretums.  I 
am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  W.  J.  Buchanan.     Sept,  14?.  1832. 

Ornamental  Trees. 

A^cer  barbktum,  coccineum,  dasy-  color,  flava,  glabra,  humilis,  ohio- 

carpum,  eriocdrpum,  fi6ridum,  by-  ensis,  orientalis,  p&Uida,  pendula, 

bridum,    heterophyllum,    macro-  and  rubicunda. 

c4rpum,   monspessulanum,  mon-  ^Inus  canadensis,  cordif61ia,glauca, 

tanum,    nigrum,    nigricuin     [?],  angultita,     incana,     inacroc&rpa, 

O'palus,    obtusum,    jolatanoides  oblongata,  ovata,oxyacanth8ef6lia, 

laciniatum,saccharinum,spicatum,  pumila,  rubra,  and  serrulata. 

striatum,  and  tatdricum.  Ameldnchier     Botryapium,     li^cida, 

.tSTsculus  aculeata,  coccinea,  dls-  ovalis,  spic^ta,  and  vulgliris. 
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Aralia  spindsa. 

ilmfgdalus  amaray  macroc4rpa,  and 
sibfrica. 

^6tiila  carpinifblia,exc6l6a,lacinikta, 
lenta,  nigra,  /lapyracea,  |}6ntica, 
jDopulif61ia>  pubescens,  and  f/rtici- 
fblia. 

Broussonkia  />apyrf  fera. 

Carpinus  ameridiiia,  ^etiilus  var. 
incisa,  B,  var.  fdliis  variegatis,  and 
orientalis. 

C'astanea  pikmila,  v^sca  var.  ffsple- 
niifblia,  v^s.  fi^liis  variegatis,  and 
glabra. 

Ci61tis  australis  and  occidentalis. 

Cercis  canadensis  and  <9iliquas- 
trum. 

CVatae^gus  altkica,  apiifoliay  Ardnia, 
Azarblus,  caroliniana,  carpathica, 
Celstann,  coccinea,  cord^ta,  elHp- 
tica^  edulis,  il6rida,  ffssa,  glandu- 
Idsa,  heterophyila,  incisa,  lacini- 
ata,  linearis,  mexicana,  mondgyna, 
odoratlssima,  ovalifdlia,  oxyacan- 
tboides,  Oxyacantba,  O.  punlcea, 
O.  strlcta,  O.  prse^cox,  p^ndula, 
jDrunifblia,  punctata,  sibirica,  spa- 
thulkta,  spmosissima,  stipulhcea, 
tanacetifonay  viridis,  and  yirglni-* 


ca. 


Cupressus  disticha  y.  patens. 

Cydonia  moschata  and  sinensis. 

Cytisus  Xaburnum,  L.  incisum,  and 
L.  pendulum. 

ZHospyros  virginikna. 

£riob6trya  jap6nica. 

jp^gus  ferruginea,  sylv&tica  asplenii- 
fdlia,  s.  cristata,  s.  cuprea,  s.  lacini- 
^ta,  s.  pendula,  s.  purpurea,  and 
8.  fdliis  varieglitis. 

l^xinus  acuminata,  amarissima, 
atrovirens,  carolinikna,  cinerea, 
elllptica,  excelsior  foliis  variegatis, 
e.  nana,  e.  verruc6sa,  floribunda, 
glauca,  jaspidea,  /entiscifblia, 
monstrosa,  ovkta,  oxycdrpa,  oxy- 
phylla,  p&llida,  pann6sa,  plat}'- 
c&rpa,  pubescens,  Rich&rdi,  xalici- 
fdlia,  ^ambucifdlia,  siniplicif61ia, 
virens,  and  vlridis. 

Gledftschin  aqu&tica,  brachyc&rpa, 
c^spica,  borrida,  inermis,  micra- 
canthos,  monosp^rma,  orientalis, 
praeVox,  purpurea,  sinensis,  and 
triac4nthos. 

G\'mn6cladus  canadensis. 

MBLgndlia  auriculkta,  obtusifc^lia, 
macrophyila,  and  Thomsontdna. 


Mdrus  pennsylv^nica,  sinensis,  and 
tat4rica. 

NegundofTaxiniR>]m  var.  fdolk;ea. 

Cystrya  virglnica. 

Pinus  ^^bies  alba,  A.  nigra,  Cembra, 
Frksert,  inops,  Larlcio,  MiigAut, 
Bankstana,  maritima,  ponderdsa, 
resindsa,  halepensis,  and  risida. 

Platanus  cunekta  and  orientalis  in- 
cisa. 

Populus  acerifdlia,  angulkta,  canea- 
cens,  grlseay  heterophylla,  h^- 
brida,  laevigata,  macropn  ^Ua,  moni- 
Kfera,  p^ndula,  supuia,  trepida, 
viminMis,  and  viridis. 

Prunus  c&ndicans,  cerasifera,  Cha- 
maecerasus,  CfdchtOy  byemklis, 
pennsylv&nica,  serdtina,  virglnica, 
sinensis,  Cerasus  ospleniifdlia,  and 
C.  fdliis  variegatis. 

Pyrus  omygdalaefdrmis,  baccata, 
Chamaemespilus,  communis  foliis- 
variesktis,  linearis,  grandifolia, 
montana,  nivalis,  BollwylleriaRa, 
prae^  cox,  pdbens,«alicifblia,  sinkica. 
variola,  ilfalus  fbliis  variegatis, 
M,  coronkria,  M,  hyemklisy  M. 
sinensis : 

Quercus  .^gilops,  41ba,  ambigua» 
aquatica,Banisterta,  bf  color,  bulla- 
ta,  Catesbae't,  discolor,  C^rns  fdliis 
variegatis,  C  dentkta,  coccinea^ 
cocci fera,  .^S^sculus,  falckta,  fasd- 
giata,gram6ntia,  beteroph)  11a,  hy- 
brida,  laciniata,  Auirifolia,  Leu- 
combeana,  lyrata,  macrocdipa,ma- 
rftima,  nana,  n^ra,  obtu&ilob% 
palustris,  pedunculkta,  p.  fdliis 
vari^ktis,  p.  p^ndula,  Phellos, 
P^inus,  rubra,  sericea,  ^alicifdlia, 
iSikber,  tinctoria,  7\zuzin,  triloba, 
Turneri,  and  virens. 

Roblnta  crispa  and  procera. 

Sophora  japdnica  and  j.  pendula. 

iSdrbus  angustifolia,  acuminata, 
aurea,  auriculkta,  erotica,  den- 
t^ta,  d.  minor,  domestica,  h^- 
brida,  latifdlia,  lanuginosa,  longi- 
folia,  nfvea,  pinnkta,  pinnatifida, 
torminalis,  and  vestita. 
T^lia  americana,  aurca,  laciniata, 
parvifolia,  pubescens,  and  rikbra. 

Virgilifl  liitea. 

IT'linus  americkna,  ^etulifolia,  cine- 
rea, crispa,  nodosa,  rubra,  /7opuli- 
fdlia,  stricta  dspera,  viminalis,  and 
pendula. 
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Acacia  JuGbrmin, 

Acer  credcum. 

Amm/rsine  ^uxif^lia. 

Ampdopsis  cordata. 

Aizi6rpha  Lewlsii,  casriilea,and  nana. 

ADdr6meda  arbdrea,  cori^cea,  spe- 
cidsa,  and  /igustrina. 

.imygdaius  nkia,  n.  &lba,  pumiia, 
and  orientalis. 

Aubna  triloba. 

ifrbutus  ^ndr&chne,  A.  h^brida, 
crispa,  and  procera. 

AristoteUd  Mdcqtd  foliis  vari^ds. 

^triplex  j9ortulaco2des. 

Berberis  arist^ta,  americkna,  cana- 
deosby  cretica,  daurica,  fascicu- 
Ujis,  glumacea,  dicifdlia,  provin* 
cialis,  Yulgkris,  tuI.  asp^rima,  vul. 
&lba,  and  vul.  lutea. 

^etula  nana. 

Bdrya  ^ustrina. 

^tunelia  /ycioides. 

Aiplei^rum  fruticosum. 

Cal6phaca  woig&rica. 

Calydinthus  buUatus,  glaucus,  gra- 
cilis, fertilis,  and  Isvigktus. 

Caragdna  Aitaganay  arenkria,  fru- 
tescensygrandiflora,  Halodendron, 
jubata,  macrophyila,  pygmse^ 
siMrica  inermis,  spindsa,  and  trsr 
gac&nthoides. 


Sirubs, 

J^uonjmus   americanus,   aiigu3tif5> 

lius,    atrppurpureufiy    europ«^ua 

nanus,  Hamiltoniajvut,  laUroliti8» 

and  verruodsus. 
FonCan^sia  phillynedides. 
Fothergilla  alnifl^lia. 
Oaultheria  Shdllon, 
Genista  decumbens,  germ&nica,  hia* 

pdnica,  ov^ta,  piiosa,  radi^ta,  and 

trlquetra. 
Gord6ma  pubescens. 
Hydrangea  radiata  and  9uercif^lia. 
/'lex  bale&rica,  ciliata,  CWt)ii«,  he* 

terophyila,  opaca,   Perddoy   and 

/^rinoides. 
./unfperus  alplna,  daurica,  exc^isa, 

lycia,  phcenicea,   prostrita,    and 

rec6rva, 
K^Imta  lucida,«alicii^l]a,andlattf<Mia. 
Lavandula  spica  &lba. 
Linns'a  boreklis. 
Menziesia  /K)Iiif61ia  yar.  atropurpi^ 

rea,  p.  caeri^lea,  and  p,  globulins. 
P!nus  pal6stris. 
Philad^lphus    gracilis    and  grandi- 

fldrus, 
Photlnia  serrul&ta. 
Potentilla  floribunda. 
Prinos  ambfguus,  canadensis,  glkber, 

lanceolktus,  leevigktus,  and  verti- 

cill^tus. 


Chimonanthus  frkgrans,  grandiflo-    i^unus  carolinikna,  depr^ssa,  pro- 


ms, and  Idteus. 
Clemads  calyclna,  cirrhosa,  crispa, 

orientalis,  revoluta,  and  Vi6raa. 
Cotoneaster,  afflnis,  a.  obtiksa,  acu- 
minata, frigida,  laxiflora,  and  ro- 

tnndifdlia. 
Clethra    acuminkta    and    panicu- 

lita. 
C6mus  alteniif&lia,  &lba,  circinata, 

serfcea,  and  strfcta. 
C^isus  argentetis,  austrlacus,    bi- 

fldrus,  elongktus,  decumbens,  fal- 

catus,  suplnus,  tnflorus,  and  leu- 

dintbus. 
Oeiprifoiium  pubescens,  longiflorum, 

and  coccineum  novum. 
JD4phne    collma    f6iiis    variegitis, 

p6ntica    rubra,    and    Mez^eum 

8er6tinum. 
Diervllla  hikmilis. 
Dirca  pal6stn8. 
flaeagnus  arg^ntea. 
Epige'a  repens. 
Escalldnta  &lba,  raontevidensis,  and 

rubra. 


strkta,  and  spindsa  fldre  pleno. 

i't^ea  trifoliata. 

jBh4mnus  alnifolius,  cathdrticus, 
FrUnguIa,  h^bridus,  latifdlius,  pi^- 
miius,  sax4tilis,  ^lat^nus.  A,  Clik- 
sit,  and  A,  foliis  variegktis. 

jRhodod^ndron  dauricum,  d.  atro* 
Yirens,  cauc&sicum,  fragrans,  hir- 
sutum  fdliis  variegatis,  myrtifi^ 
Hum,  cont6rtum,  magnolie^^^'um, 
p6ndcura  ilbuni,  m&ximum  f6* 
seum,  marginatum,  pallidum,  «ali- 
cif61ium,  pallidum,  and  several 
fine  hybrids. 

/Rosmarinus  officinklis  fdl.  varies. 

i2hus  arom&tica,  copallina,  glabra. 
Toxicodendron,  and  vemix. 

Ribes  sanguineum  andviscosissimum. 

Robinia  amorphaefdlia,  erandifldra, 
microph^Ila,  and  tortuosa. 

S^Isola  fruticosa. 

iSjpdrtium  ^'unceum  fl6re  pl^no,  mul- 
dfl6rum  Itliteum,  m.  incarnitum, 
^coparium  &lbura,«co.fldre  pl^o, 
and  varic^atum. 
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jSjpirse^a  dipina,  ariaef^lia,  ^etulifolia, 
t^hamaedrifdlia,  corymbdsa,  flexu- 
osa,  incarn^ta,  siblrica,  /halic- 
troides,  tob<51skia,  trilob&ta,  and 
ttlmifdlia. 

Staphylea  trifolikta. 

Stuartia  Malachod^ndron  and  mari- 
Idndica. 

i^t^rax  Isevigatum  and  officinMe. 

SymphdriaglomeratafoHis  variegatis. 

Syringa  persica  alba,  laciniata,  ro- 
thomagensis,  caeri^lea,  and  viol^- 
cea. 

7%xus  baccata  foliis  variegktis  and 
hibernica« 


Therm6psis  /aburnifdliai 

T^buja  plicata. 

irXex  europae^a  and  strfcta. 

Faccfnium  ani<£^nuni,  corymbdsuin^ 

fuscatum,  nitidiim,  pallidum,  and 

venustum. 
Fiburnum    acerifdliuin,    alnifoliuniy 

lantanoMes,     Lentago,     nudum, 

/)runif6Hum,  /)}7if61iuni,  and  pu- 

bescens. 
Xylosteum  mont^numandsibiricura. 
Xanth6xylon /raxlneum. 
Xanthormza  ai)iifdlia. 
5niilax    rotundUoliay    aspera,    aitd 

caduca. 


Art.  IlL     Provincial  Nurseries. 

Ipswich  Nursery  (^Messrs.  R,  Jejfries  and  Son)  is  situated  within 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  principal  west  entrance  of  the  town 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  was  founded  by  Mr.  R.  Jeffries,  one  of 
the  present  occupiers,  about  the  year  1810,  since  which  time  additions 
have  been  made,  and  which  (being  in  detached  parts)  are  appropriated  to 
the  rearing  of  a  general  collection  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  with  evergreen 
and  flowering  shrubs ;  while  the  original,  or  homestead,  is  a  receptacle  for 
the  rarer  flowering  plants,  abounding  with  a  good  collection  of  roses, 
American  plants,  and  some  of  the  most  showy  herbaceous  plants,  some 
florists*  flowers,  and  a  very  splendid  collection  of  georginas,  many  of  which 
were  raised  from  seed  on  the  premises ;  and  among  which  I  notice  the 
following  seedlings  of  the  last  two  years,  as  bdng  particularly  woftby 
of  the  attention  of  the  cultivator ;  namely. 


Kame 

JefiHes's  Alfred 
burning  coal 
unique 
Isabella 
insignis 
incurved 
Don  Pedro 
conspfcua 
Lady  Rowley 
transcendens 
trfste 
viceroy 


Colour, 
shaded  maroon 
fierv  crimson 
early  blood  crimson 
fine  claret 
fine  shaded  crimson 
deep  rose,  white  streaks 
very  thick  quilled  ruby 
fine  puce 
rosy  crimson 
fine  shaded  scarlet 
fine  dark 


ft. 


Height 
4 
3 

3  to  4 
3  to  4 
3  to  4 

3  to  4 

4  to  5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
4to5 


ft. 


fine  bright  crimson 

There  is  a  ffood  grccn-house,  with  a  select  and  excellent  collection  of 
green-house  plants ;  several  pits  and  frames  for  the  defence  of  half-hardy 
plants,and  otner  purposes.  U pon  the  whole,this  is  an  interesting  little  place ; 
but  to  point  out  every  species  of  plant  would  be  superfluous  in  itself,  and 
uninteresting  to  the  generality  of  readers;  I  therefore  content  myself,  for 
the  present,  with  giving  the  names  of  a  few,  which,  on  my  visits  there, 
struck  me  as  being  worthy  of  particular  attention,  either  for  their  rarity,  their 
beauty,  or  their  fragrance. 

Green-Jtotise  Plants, 
Alstroemeria   psittacina,    pulchella,     Andrdmeda  ^xifblia. 

and  tricolor.  Azalea  indica,  phoenlcca,  h/brida» 

Amaryilif  J6hnsont.  and  /edifdlia. 
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dendculata  and  semilata. 

Gereiis    specioslssimuSy  Jenkiason^ 

and  Ackerminni. 
Calceolaria  bicolor,  Youngii,  Y.  pal- 

lidior,  Hopeaiui,  poiy&ntha,  epso- 

vmmOy  punctata,   Auinsdnii  and 

Geilanuina. 
Clnronia  trinenria. 
Cfdamsn   rep&ndum  and  perskum 

odoratum. 
Escalldniia  rubra. 


Fuchsia  globdsa. 

Gesnerta  bulbdsa* 

Gladiolus  natalensis. 

Gloxinia  caulescens  and  Candida. 

Hovea  Celsst  and  latifMia. 

Ipomdpsis  el^gans. 

O^xalis    ioribubda,     D^pet,    and 

B6wi/» 
Pitcairnia  stamfnea* 
Petunia  intesiifblia. 
Tecoma  capensis.    . 


The  following  are  the  more  interesting  of  the  herbaceous  plants  grown 
in  the  Ipswich  Nursery :  -^ 


illTSsnni  saxitile  varieg^tum. 
^emdoe  alpina. 
Aquilegia  glandul6sa. 
^'rabis  likcida  variegatak 
Aaclhplas  tuberdsa. 
Cktananche  bicolor^ 
Centroc&rpha  specidsa  and  grandi- 

flora. 
Calceolaria /ilantaginiiolia  and  arach- 

ndldea. 
Cypiipedium  spectabile. 
Dianthus  Fischeri  and  pikmUus  [bar- 

batus  2  latii^lius.] 
Dodecatheon  M^adia  albiflofa,  M. 

gigantea,  and  M.  cleans. 
Dracocephalum  afgunense. 
Erythrols^na  consplcua. 
Brpetion  renifdmus. 
Francda  appendiculata. 
OaI4nthus  plicatus. 
Gaillardfti     bScolor,    arist^ta,    and 

Richardsdnu. 
iBTemerodillis  fulva  variegata. 
iAthyrus  grandifldrus. 


Xeucdjum  vemum. 

Irilium  Jap6nicum»  loiig]£drum»  and 

c6ncolor. 
Lobelia  specidsa. 
Linaria  alpina. 
Lubinia  atropurpurea« 
X^chnis  chatced6nica  &Iba  plena. 
Oodsma  tauricum. 
MkWvL  mini^ta  and  purpur&ta. 
JIflmulus  rivularis  var.  major. 
Pentst^mon  ovatus,   Richardsdni, 

procerus,  glandul^us,  and  spe- 

ci6su8. 
Fhlox,  many  species  and  varieties  of. 
Potentllla     RusHelltana,    Briennta^ 

MackayixRa,  and  Hopwoodiana. 
Pblenn5nium   puich^Uum    and  Ri- 

chardsdnt. 
Pulmonaria  datkrica. 
iSida  malvsefldm. 
Silene    maritima    fl6re  pRno    and 

regia. 
Soldanella  mont^na. 
Tradesc&ntta  nlvea  and  cong^sta. 


Choice  hardy  Shrtiht, 


Merberk  fasciculi^is. 
Bigndnaa  radicans  major  superba. 
Cotoneaster  microphjlla,  and  affinis. 
Chiraon4nthu8  fr^rans. 
Cbprif^um  flexuosum^  japonicum, 

and  pubescensv 
Calampelis  scabra. 
Gaultherta  Shdllon. 
Bfagnolia  consplcua,  Thomsontana, 

and  Soulangiaiui. 

Messrs*  Jeffiries  and  Son  are  growers  of  seeds,  and  deal  in  them,  t  am.  Sir, 
yours,  &c.  —  John  Smith,  Gardener  to  Dykes  Alexander,  Esq.  it,  Matthev^t^ 
Ipswich,  Bee.  27.  1832. 


Piptanthus  nepal^nsifi. 
Ahododendron  dauricum  atrovlrens, 

fr^rans^  Smlthti,  and  Russelltana. 
Rlbes  aureum  prse'cox,  sanguineum, 

and  speci6sum. 
Wist^ia  frut^scens  and  Consequantf* 
jS^pirs^a  arisefdlia  and  bella. 
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fOif  Floricidttiral  and  Bctamcat  Notices^ 

Art.  IV.    FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  netv  Plants^  ami 
of  old  Plants  oflnterest,  supplementary  to  the  latest  Editions  of 
the  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants^**  and  of  the  "  Hortus  Britonmcus'* 

Curiis'i  Botanical  Magazine  ;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight  plates  ; 
3s,  6d,  coloured,  3f.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker,  King's  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Renter;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight 
plates ;  4«.  coloured.  Si.  plain.  Edited  by  John  Lindley,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Sweefs  British  Flower^Garden ;  each  monthly  Number  cootainios  four 
plates-;  3i.  coloured,  2s»  Sd.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don,  Esq.,  Libra- 
rian to  the  Linnsean  Society. 

Loddigeis  Botanical  Cabinet;  each  monthly  Number  containing  ten  plates  ; 
5s.  coloured,  2s,  6d.  partly  coloured.     Edited  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Maund's  Botanic  Garden;  each  monthly  Numbar  containing  one  plate, 
bearing  pictures  of  four  plants ;  \s.  6d.  coloured  and  large  paper,  )#.  small 
paper.    Edited  by  Benjamin  Maund,  F.L.S. 

Dicotyledonous  Polyfetalous  Plants. 
XLVL  Cdcteip, 

1478.  CETREUa 

•etteus  B.  a  bristled  At  lJ  <)>r     f  an    Fk  Braiil  ISSSL     C  HJ  Bot  cab.  1887 

"  It  has  a  trailing  stem,  rooting  as  it  goes,  for  two  or  three  feet  in  length. 
Its  flowers  are  readily  produced,  and  usually  about  the  month  of  August." 
(Bot,  Cab^  Jan.  1833.) 

Mr.  Dennis  has  raised  a  number  of  seedling  cereuses ;  and,  as  many  of* 
them  are  from  hybridised  seeds,  some  interesting  varieties  are  expected. 
Mr.  Dennis  possesses  an  interesting-looking  kind,  but  not  of  his  owd 
raising,  named  *Cereu8  oxypetalus. 

LI.  Loaseae. 

147a  MENTZE'LJil. 
Ifl697a  hlipMa  WiUd.         hitpid  jg  ^  or  1}    q»    T     Peru   183}.     S   &I    Bot  nug .  810$ 

This  is  an  interesting  plant ;  but  its  flowers,  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  and 
exceeding  in  outline  the  size  of  a  shilling,  seem  not  numerously  produced. 
Dr.  Hooker  conceives  that  this  may  be  distinct  from  the  M.  &spera  of. 
Linnseus.  The  powdered  roots  of  some  species  of  this  genus  are  violently 
purgative,  and  in  consequence  used  medicmally.    (Bot,  Mag,,  Dec.) 

LVI.  MyrtdceiS. 

S17ft  MELALEITCA. 
ISGOSa  ?  FritMn'  Hook        Fmaefs  ii  tJ  or  ]|  ...    Fb.Ro  N.& W.  18S9.  C  pwl    Bot  miff.  8010 

**  A  lowly,  much-branched  shrub,  with  many  short  opposite  or  subver- 
ticillate  branches,  bearing  generally,  towards  their  extremities,  and  crowd* 
'edly,  linear  awl-shaped  leaves.  Flowers  collected  into  a  spike,  of  a  broadly 
oval  or  subglobose  outline,  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  only 
terminated  by  two  or  three  shoots  of  the  airrent  yearns  erowtb."  Mr. 
Eraser,  late  colonial  botanist  at  Sydney,  sent  it  to  the  Glasgow  garden, 
named  M.  genistifdlia,  but  it  is  very  different  from  the  species  so  named  by 
Smith.     M.  Fn^ri  is  a  pretty  species.    (Bot,  Mag,,  Jan,  18S3.) 

LXXII.  Arisloldchue, 

'    974.  ilRIffrOLOXUIA. 

SS8490  cymbifera  MaH.      boaMndL       f.  O  or  20  }Lau  Y.P  StPftal  189SL     C  |U    Bot  iff.  151ft 

A  most  remarkable  species,  in  the  style  of  A,  labidsa.  The  leaves,  by 
the  one  fiffured,  emulate  in  size  those  of  the  hardy  A,  slpho;  and  the 
flower,  in  its  size,  and  the  length  of  its  lip,  exceeds  that  of  A,  labiosa.  Its 
introduction  to  England  was  by  a  seed-vessel,  sent  from  South  America 
by  Mr.  Parish  to  Mrs.  Hawkins,  of  Bignor  Park,  about  five  years  ago. 


suppleinentanf  to  Enc.  of  Plants  and  Hart.  Brit.     105 

That  lady  gaTe  tbe  seed-vessel  to  tbe  Rev.  John  Austen,  of  Pulboroagh 
Hector jy  in  Sussex,  who  raised  plants  from  it ;  and  from  a  plant  in  his 
Aore,  growing  in  rich  soil  under  tbe  pavement  at  the  back  of  the  stove, 
die  specimen  figured  was  supplied.  In  this  situation  it  grows  so  vigorously, 
that  annfulls  qf  it  require  to  be  annuallv  destroyed,  to  prevent  its  over- 
ninning  the  house.  It  strikes  very  readily  from  cuttings.  Huge  as  are 
the  flowers  of  this  sroecies,  they  yield  in  size  both  to  A.  cordifldra  and 
gliglBntea,  in  which  the  blossoms  are  from  15  to  16  inches  across,  being 
large  enough  to  form  hats  for  the  Inctian  children,  who  amuse  themselves 
vrith  them.  (Bof,  Reg,,  Dec.) 
1«XXIIL  'Rosdce€p, 

li^B.  POTENTI'LI^A. 

atrawDcaf neft-ptf^ite  Mmnd  (byMd)    ]|g  A  or  1  Jn.s  Dp.O  Eog-hyb.  1881  D  co  Bot  gard.  9BB 

^  The  novel  colour  of  this  new  hybrid  flower  renders  it  very  desirable. 
The  plant  is  slender,  like  P.  pedkta;  We,**  says  Mr.  Maund,  **  raised  it 
&om  seed  of  the  P.  atrosangufnea,  fertilised  with  pollen  of  P.  pedata ; 
and  we  believe  that  a  more  perfect  mixture  of  two  distinct  and  dis- 
similar species  is  not  known.  The  dark  red  of  the  one,  and  full  yellow  of 
the  other,  are  well  mingled,  and  produce  a  rich  deep  orange.  The  foliage, 
also,  of  it  is  intermediate  between  that  of  its  two  parents."  Mr.  Maund, 
on  the  wrapper  of  his  Botanic  Garden  for  January,  1833,  has  the  following 
additional  remark  on  this  plant:  —  ^  We  have  presented  the  stock  of  our 
new  PotentSlIa  to  the  Messrs.  Pope,  nurserymen,  Handsworth,  near  Bir- 
mingham. This  appeared  to  be  the  only  practicable  method  by  which  we 
cooid  accommodate  all  who  may  wish  to  possess  it." 

LXXVII.  Legummotce,    §  Gtenistea, 

19591  CBOTALA^RIA. 
1}38f7«  *  stittU  Hook,         itrlatcd-XUML    «  CH  or  S    ...     Y.R  Maurltlat  ?  1831.  SLp  Bot  mag.  9800 

The  figure  is  **  IVom  a  drawing  made  ten  vears  ago  from  a  plant  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Walker,  of  Amo's  Grove,  but  unaccompanied 
with  any  reuiaric.  The  flowers  are  small,  numerous,  and  yellow  streaked 
with  red.    (^Bot.  Mag.,  Dec.  1832.) 

Isegtaninosee.    §  Mhndtecs, 

filTOa  iDteraaMia  Ckok      intermediate    AuJor   8   ...       T     N.HoU.  1818?  C  &1.p,  Bet  mag.  590S 

Figured  from  the  Kew  collection,  off  a  shrub  of  strong  (pmth,  8  fl. 
h^,  and  much  branched;  the  branches  twiggy,  and  bearing  copious 
foUage,  the  leaves  or  phyllodia  nearly  Sin.  long,  and  linear-lanceolate. 
**  Flowers  crowded,  fragrant,  arranged  in  rather  long,  slender,  cylindrical, 
spreading,  sessile,  deep  yellow  spikes,  shorter  than  the  leaves."  This  kind 
ma  long  existed  at  Kew ;  but  no  botanist,  before  Mr.  Cunningham,  has 
describra  its  characteristics :  its  nearest  affinity  is  to  A.  florib(inda  WtUd. 
and  A.  mucron&ta  WUld.  (Bot.  Mag,,  Dec.)  The  time  of  its  flowering 
is  not  stated. 

XCVI.  BAdmnene.  Pomad^rris  AetiiUna  Cun,,  already  given  in  our 
Additional  Suppbtneni,  is  ^red  'in  the  W^Mnkidl  Magasitte  for  January, 
t.  3212.  It  is  aft  interestin^looking  specifcs,ides€»ibed  «s  «  a  slender,  and 
much  branching, 'shrub,"  with  numerous  small  leaves,  shaped  like  those  of 
birch,  and  "  green  anil  tf early  glabrous  above,  but  clothed  beneath  with  a 
dense  rusty  £>wn.  Flowers  small,  collected  into  numerous  dense  brae- 
tested  heads,  which  ^rc  sometimes  on  short  solitary  peduncles,  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  or  they  form  a  sort  of  panicle  at  the  extremity  of  the 
nomerous  branches.*'  Figured  from  the  Kew  collection,  into  which  it  was 
introduced  fiH>m  New  South  Wales,  in   1823,  by  Allan  Cunningham,  Esq. 

CXXIIL  Oxalidea. 

Uli  OXALia     SSL  .      «      .     »  •  „^ 

Omttagj  Heib.        Cutniog's         ]E.AJ?pr'i   ao.t  Oo  Chile   1831.     S   a.1     Bot  rtg.  1545 

A  pleasing  species,  vdth  small  pubescent  leaves,  and  rather  numerous 
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ffolden  flowers,  the  size  of  a  sixpenny  piece.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W. 
Herbert,  who  raised  it  from  seeds,  introduced  to  England  by  Mr.  Cuming, 
thus  speaks  of  it :  — "  The  appearance  of  the  little  pot,  containing  four  and 
five  seedlings,  which  produced  a  constant  succession  of  blossoms,  expanding 
without  sunshine,  and  on  the  wettest  days,  was  very  pleasing."  {BoL 
Reg.y  Dec.)  Mr.  Herbert  considers  the  plant  likely  to  prove  a  perfectly 
hardy  annual,  but  in  a  frame  it  will  possibly  be  perennial. 

CXXIV.  Tropaible€B,  Tropae^olum  pentaphyllum  is  figured  in  the  Bot, 
Mag,  for  Oct.,  t.  3190.,  and  m  the  BoL  Reg.  for  Dec,  t.  1547.  It  is  a 
tuberous  root-stocked  green-house  or  pit  perennial,  with  wreathlike  stems, 
gracefully  climbing  by  means  of  the  long  tendrilly  footstalks  of  its  pretty, 
somewhat  starlike,  leaves.  The  peduncles  of  the  numerous,  and  not  un- 
handsome, flowers,  are  gracefiilly  long  and  drooping.  The  plant  is  dormant 
during  the  winter,  and  should  then  have  plenty  of  air.  Mr.  Neill, 
Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Knight,  Chelsea,  possess  the  plant. 

CXL.  Cary&ph^llecB,     §  SiUnece, 

1986.  DlA'NTHUSt  .     ..         ^ 

114890  ZibenMii  Lai,        of  Lebanon      £  A  or  4  an    W.spot  MtLeb.  1830.  C  L^     BoL  ng.  1548 

**  We  incline  to  think  this  most  lovely  species  the  very  finest  of  die 
genus.  Mr.  Lambert  is  its  fortunate  possessor.  We  presume,  fix>m  its 
native  country,  the  highest  points  of  Mount  Lebanon,  that  it  wUl  require 
a  warm  and  dry  situation;  it  will  then  thrive  in  the  open  air.'*  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  pairs  on  the  tips  of  the  peduncles,  their  tube  is  long, 
and  the  five  white  petals  are  spotted  in  their  middle  part,  and  end  in  a  cut 
fiinge,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  D.  superbus.    {Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

D^nthus  aggregatus  is  figured,  from  Mrs.  Marryat*s  garden,  in  Sweet's 
Flower-Garden  for  Nov.,  t.  166.  *'  It  is  closely  related  to  D.  barbatus,  of 
which  species  it  may  be,  perht^s,  only  a  variety;  but  it  is  a  highly 
ornamental  plant,  and,  therefore,  deserving  of  a  place  in  ever^  flower- 
garden.  The  plant  is  perennial,  delighting  in  a  light  soil,  and  is  increased 
by  cuttings,  or  by  seeds,  which  it  perfects  in  abundance." 

Dicotyledonous  MonopeTalous  Plants. 
CLXXV.    io^fffiacese. 

GOBI  LOBE*LW. 
61Q8a  mucronkta  CSorv.      mucroDale>/fMf  ^  lAi  or  3  au      BtC  Chile  18SL    D  Lp     Bot  mag.  3907 

This  beautifiil  species  is  nearly  related  to  the  splendid  L.  Tupa^  and  is 
expected  to  prove,  like  that,  comparatively  hardy.  **  It  is  a  much  smaller 
plant  than  that,  in  all  its  parts,  bearing  a  much  shorter  and  more  lax 
raceme  of  [12  to  14]  flowers,  but  which  are  equally  brilliant  in  point  of 
colour."  Introduced  to  the  Olasgow  botanic  garden  by  Alexander  Cruick- 
shanks,  Esq.    {Bot.  Mag.,  Jan.  1833.) 

Lobelis  specidsa  is  fieured  in  Sweet's  Briiuh  Flower^Garden  for  Jan. 
1833,  1. 174.,  and  stated  to  be  an  Irish,  not  a  Scottish,  hybrid,  as  1  had 
before  registered  it.  This  plant  finely  grown  in  pots ;  and  several  plants 
of  it,  placed  among  potted  plants  of  the  scarlet-flowered  kinds,  L.  fulgens, 
splendens,  and  cardinalis,  give  to  the  eroup  a  lively  contrastedness  of 
colour.  I  saw  a  group  of  this  kind  in  Messrs.  Dennis  and  Co.'s  nursery, 
on  the  20th  of  August  last.  At  the  same  nursery  I  saw,  on  Sept.  30., 
two  very  interesting  species  of  Lob^lta  blooming,  which  had  been  im- 
ported, in  1832,  from  North  America,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon :  whether 
they  have  ever  been  described  or  not,  I  do  not  know :  one  is  called  L. 
glandulosa,  and  has  glands  on  the  edges  of  its  leaves,  at  the  shallow  ser- 
ratures.    Both  species  have  blue  flowers.  •—  J,  D. 

CLXXXVL  CompotUo!. 

335.  5ENEX;iO.  « 

TkuslliginU /^««.     ColtafooWfd.  ALlJot  ]|m7     P  Teneriflb  188SL    C   ikl     B(ltrcg.l^ 
Ciner4iia  T^iMili^inls  Htrit.  and  WUid. 
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*'  It  is  a  handsome  greeD^house  plant,  flowering  very  abundantly,  add 
is  readily  increased  by  cuttings."     (BoL  Reg,,  Jan.  1833.) 
CXC.  Cinch<mkcesd  Lindh 

\     S88L  MANETTIil 

ccvrdirulia  Mart'.       beart-lTd.         i.  □  or  10?  au.d  S  Buen.Ayr.  1831.   8  p.l     Bot  mag.  3202 

A  graceful  evergreen  sufiruticose  twiner,  with  stalked  pendulous  scarlet 
tubular  corollas  above  an  inch  in  length  :  the  height  or  extent  to  which 
the  plant  attains  is  not  stated.  The  plant  seems  well  furnished  with 
foliage.  The  leaves  are  shining  and  opposite ;  in  figure  cordate,  acumi- 
nate, and  the  lowest  and  largest  4  in.  long,  and  nearly  %\  in.  broad, 
gradually  diminishing  in  size  to  the  uppermost,  which  are  4  lines  long 
and  2  lines  broad.  The  plant  is  figured  from  the  stove  of  Mr.  Neill, 
Canonmills,  where  it  first  showed  flower  in  August  last.  Another  and 
stronger  specimen  b  just  now  (10th  October)  opening  its  first  blos- 
soms ;  anc^  being  covered  with  a  profusion  of  buds  in  every  stage,  promises 
to  be  exceedingly  ornamental  dunng  many  weeks.  It  was  raised  from  seed 
sent  home  by  Mr.  Tweedie.    (^Bot.  Mag,,  Dec.) 

CCXI.  Scrophularine€B, 

178SL  Jfl'MULUa 
UBOOarBxiegktUBDou.     Yarie8ated.yftmft.  A  or   1   lu  W.Ro  ChUe    1831.     S  Itl    Bot  calx  187S 

Lately  introduced  from  Chile  into  France :  we  received  it  by  the  kind- 
ness of  our  friend,  M.  Mirbel,  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  at  Paris.  It  flowers  in 
long  succession  during  the  summer,  and  thrives  best  if  the  pot  is  placed  in  a 
pan  oi  water ;  it  appears  to  bear  seeds  freely,  and,  being  probably  not  long^ 
lived,  it  is  requisite  to  renew  it  frequently.  (Bot.  Cetb.,  Dec.)  The  limb 
of  the  corolla  is  large ;  and  of  its  five  divisions,  four  are  white,  the  lowest 
rosy,  with  some  yellow  towards  the  throat :  it  seems  in  habit  closely  related 
to  M.  guttatus  and  listens. 

In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  on  Sept.  3.  1832,  I  was  shown  a 
very  pleasing  herbaceous  species  of  il/imulus,  the  M,  rdseus  of  Douglas : 
it  has  rosy  largish  corollas,  and  foliage  not  very  unlike  that  of  M. 
moschatus. 

CCXI II.  Soldneat. 

EDO  SOLA'X DRil 
4Slla  gutUU  D.  Don     Rpotted^twl       tt  O  or  IS  jnj]  Pa.Y  Mesloo  1630.     C  r.m  Bot  tc«:  1551 

A  splendid  species,  ^introduced  from  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Tate,  of  the 
Sloane^treet  Nursery,  firom  whom  Mr.  Lambert  obtained  the  plant,  which 
blossomed  in  the  stove,  at  Boyton,  in  the  early  part  of  last  summer.  It 
appears  to  be  fond  of  warmth  and  moisture,  grows  liuLuriantly,  is  readily 
increased  by  cuttings,  and  promises  to  produce  its  blossoms  more  ireely 
than  the  other  species.*'     (D.  Don,  in  Bot,  Reg.,  Jan.  1833.) 

Nierembergifl  linarisefolia  of  our  AddUhnal  Supplement,  is  published  in 
Sweet's  Britith  Flower^Garden  for  December,  by  the  name  of  N.  gracilis,  to 
which  that  in  the  Supplement  must  be  altered.  Mr.  D.  Don  remarks  the  very 
close  affinity  of  this  genus  to  the  genus  Petunia,  and  also  the  close  affinity 
of  the  genus  Petunia  to  the  genus  Salpigl6ssis.  This  seems  practically 
proved  by  the  Salpiglossis  integrif^lia  of  the  Botanical  Magagine,  SllS,, 
being  as  palpably  a  Petunia  as  it  can  stare.  It  is  a  most  ornamental 
«pecie8,  with  largish  rosy  crimson  blossoms ;  and,  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  I  learned,  on  Sept.  3,  1832,  that  a  blossom  or  blossoms 
of  it  had  been  there  just  previously  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  Petunia 
nyctaginifldra.  Mr.  D.  Don  proposes  to  call  the  Salpigldssis  int^ifdlia  of 
Hooker  Petunia  phoenlcea. 

CCXIV.  Acani/idcece. 

27V7.  BVE'JAJA. 

oblongifblia  A  C.  oblong.Wd.         A  CD  or   3?  •     Ro     Brazil    1830.     C    lt.l    Bot  calx  1889 

*'  One  of  the  last  plants  we  received  from  our  late  friend,  Robert 
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Barclay,  Esq.    It  is  a  stove  plant,  of  considerable  beauty.'*    (Loddiges*s 
£ot.  Cab,,  Jan.  1833.) 

CCXXI  Labihtce,  SkW\&  angustifolia  Cav.,  a  beautiful  species,  native 
of  New  Spain  and  Mexico,  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Renter  for  January, 
t.  1554.,  aud  there  thus  spoken  of:  — *'  It  proves  a  very  pretty  perennial, 
growing  about  2  ft.  high,  arid  producing  its  deep  pure  blue  flowers  in  July, 
August,  and  September.  In  the  summer  it  thrives  in  the  open  air,  forming  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  red  Brazilian  and  Mexican  species  commonly 
cultivated ;  but  in  the  winter  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  it  from  frost  in  a 
green-house  or  well-protected  pit.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings.  In 
the  sise  of  its  blossoms,  and  in  its  foliage,  it  much  resembles  S.  Orahamt." 

• 

MONOCOTYLBDONOUS   PlaNTS. 

CCXXXVIII.  Amary/lidex.  Mr.  Haworth,  in  a  somewhat  recent 
number  of  Taylor's  Philotophical  Magazine,  has  published  some  useful 
additions  and  amendments  to  his  Monograph  on  Narcistmean  Plants  ;  and 
this  mention  of  the  paper  will  enable  the  students  of  this  group  to  refer  to 
it,  and  use  the  information  it  imparts.  In  a  postscript  at  the  close  of  that 
communication,  Mr.  Haworth  remarks  that  Zephyranthes  grandiflora  (^BoU 
Beg.,  902.)  is  the  same  plant  as  Habranthus  robustus  of  Herbert,  in 
Sweet's  British  FUnoeT'CrtDrden,  Second  Series. 
CCXXXIX.  lri(Uts. 
148.  rRia 

1967a  CBUiifMU  A  C      thiduWd  £  lAJor  i  JUu   Pa.B  C.6.R  1890?  D  s.1    Bot  calx  1861 

^  It  has  been  lately  introduced.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  /.  morsoides : 
it  flowers,  and  appears  to  increase,  slowly."     (^Bot.  Cab.,  Nov.) 

lia  GLAOrOLUS. 

padibAndufl  Swt.    tiuah.JIwd         tf  lAI  or  S    ...      Bh    Eng.hyta.  ...     O        Sw.fl.g»r.9.t.l76 

**  This  is  of  hybrid  oflspring,  we  believe,  between  G.  cardinillis  and 
blkndus,  and  was  raised  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Herbert,  to  whom 
we  are  obliged  for  the  specimen  figured.  It  is  an  extremely  showy  plant, 
and  therefore  cannot  fail  to  become  a  universal  favourite  with  florists.  It 
will  doubtless  require  the  same  treatment  as  G.  cardinalis,  and,  like  it,  be 
readily  increased  by  oflsets.     (British  Flower^Garden,  Jan.) 

Gladiolus  natalensis  (psittacinus  of  some),  we  are  informed  fix>m  the 
country,  multiplies  itself  by  oiEsets  amazingly  hsU 

CCXL.  Orchidece  §  V&ndese. 

9637.  MAXILLA^RIA. 

dto>lor  Uiufl        jm\»ffeUa»4lmd£  I2S  or  1   Ja       PilY  Jamaica  1880.  D  p.r.w  Bot  rcg:  1540. 
(For  an  enumeration  of  17  other  species,  living  in  British  collections,  see  BoL  Reg.,  Ib^) 

A  new,  distinct,  and  tender  stove  species,  figured  from  the  nurserv  of 
its  introdiicer,  Mr.  Lee,  Hammersmith.  The  plant  is  of  the  size  of  M. 
squalens;  the  scapes  are  many-flowered,  and  tne  flowers  unspotted;  the 
foliage  is  fine,  and  varies  firom  8  in.  long  and  3  in.  broad,  to  18  in.  lon^  and 
2  in.  broad.  At  the  close  of  the  description  of  this  species.  Professor 
Lindiey  gives  a  systematic  enumeration  of  38  species  of  this  genus,  18  of 
which  are  already  living  in  Britain.    {Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

•troparpfiiiea  Ra  dark  par^^Jbed  j^  !2S  or  ]  jl.au  D.P  Brasil  18S8.  D  |i.r.w  Bot  calx  1877 
^  It  flowered  in  July  and  August,  1832,  remaining  very  long  in  perfec- 
tion. The  beauty  of  this  flower,  and  its  singularity,  both  in  form  and 
colour,  render  it  a  most  valuiBb  addition  to  the  number  of  the  orchideous 
plants ;  to  which,  if  we  unite  its  delicious  fi^rance,  there  will  be  few  more 
desirable."     (  Bot.  Cab.,  Dec.) 

'Warredfia  Led.     Warre's  |E  CS]  or  9  au  W.P.Y  Brasil     1899.  D  p.r.w  Bot  cab.  1684 

A  magnificent  plant,  received,  with  many  other  orchideous  plants,  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  from  their  friend,  Frederick  Warre,  Esq.,  who  collected 
it  in  Brazil.     (Bot.  Cab.,  Jan.  1833.) 
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•SACCOL  A'*BIUM  mnme.  {Saceus,  a  bag,  labkan,  a  Hp ;  labellura  with  a  bag.) 

pepiUtMum  LindL  pimpled  jg  (23  or  1  aai  W.spot  India  I8S8  ?  D  p.poUh  Bot  teg.  1552 

*^  The  genus  Saccolabium  consists  of  a  large  number  of  caulescent  epi- 
phytal species  inhabiting  the  continent  and  archipelago  of  India.  It 
comprehends  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  the  tribe,  all  of 
which  are  cultivated,  without  difficulty,  by  being  suspended  in  pots  filled 
with  potsherds,  intermixed  with  a  little  earth,  from  the  back  wall  of  a 
damp  and  hot  stove."  8.  papillosum  has  its  flowers  white,  spotted  with 
yellow  and  purple.  It  was  introduced  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  (xar- 
den,  by  Dr.  Wallich.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.  1833.) 

CCXL.  OrMdecB  }  Epidendrece, 

2554u  EPIDE'NDRUM.  r3909 

S7iSa  HarriiJ^nilte  Hook.  Mn.  Harri8on*f  ^f  CS]  or  1  ...     Pa.6.1Vth  Braiil  ISaO?  D  p.r.w  Bot  mag. 

^  This  is  a  fine  and  very  distinct  species,  allied  in  size  and  general  mode 
of  growth  to  E.  nutans,  but  very  different  in  the  form  of  the  labdlum.  .  .  . 
Flowers  large,  of  a  pale,  delicate  green,  whitish  in  the  centre,  arranged  in 
a  corjmb-like  raceme."     (Bot.  Mag.,  Jan.  1833.) 

CCXLIL  Maranidcesd. 

3L  CALATTHEA. 
5U  orbicttlUa  B.  C.     round4vd  £  (2S  or  2  ?  au.f    Y     ^V.  India  7  1890.  D  l.p  Bot  cab.  1879 

•*  We  received  this  fine  plant,  in  1830,  from  the  Leyden  Garden :  it  ts 
probably  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  requires  constant  preservation 
in  the  stove.'*  (Bot.  Cab.,  Dec.)  We  are  not  absolutely  certain  whether 
the  specific  name  is  meant  to  express  the  figure  of  the  h€»d  of  flowers,  or 
that  of  the  fine  foliage,  but  we  have  concluded  for  the  latter. 

CCXL VII.  AsphodeletB. 

lost  JCI'LLA 
88IG0  ?  villbta  De^f.       TiUouWwI.  tf  A  or  |    ...       Li    TripoU    1881.  O  p.1    Bot  mag.  8011 

"  Specimens  of  this  pretty  little  plant,  which,  no  doubt,  will  bear  culti- 
vation in  a  warm  border  in  the  open  air,  I  received  from  my  friend.  Dr. 
Dickson,  in  1831,  who  had  gathered  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli. 
Anions  the  specimens,  some  of  the  bulbs  yet  retahied  life :  these  were 
planted  in  the  stove,  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  and  flowered 
there  in  November,  1832."     (Dr.Graham,  in  Bot.  Mag.,  Jan.  1833.) 

Mr.  Haworth  has,  in  a  late  number  of  Taylor's  PkUoaophical  Magazine, 
presented  some  useful  information  on  species  of  the  genus  iSbilla,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  amount :  —  S.  plumbea  Bot.  Beg.,  t.  1355.,  is  the  same 
as  S.  hyticmthoides  Linn,  and  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1140.  SciWa.  escul^ta 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1574.,  must  be  very  different  from,  and  not  even  of  the 
same  genus  as,  the  Camdssia  esculenta  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1486.  *  S.  unifolia  L., 
S,  pumila  Brot.  (monophvlla  Link),  and  S.  pumila  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3023., 
are  the  same  plant.  Mr.  Haworth  distinguishes,  by  the  relative  length  of 
their  bracteas  the  S.  peruviana  of  Linnaeus's  herbarium,  and  that  figured 
in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  749.,  into  two  species :  to  the  latter  he  applies  the  name 
of  praebracteuta,  retaining  the  name  of  peruviana  for  the  plant  of  Linnaeus. 

1078.  MI'LLJf^  Car. 
iWTB  biflbra  Cav.  two.flovered       A  .AJ  or  li   an      ^    Mexico  1896.   D    U    Bot  reg.  155S 

Already  in  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  137.,  but  less  accurately  than  as  here  given. 
It  is  a  most  charming  plant,  with  rushy  leaves,  and  a  rushy  scape,  sur* 
mounted  by  an  umbel  of  from  two  to  four,  long-peduncled,  erect,  salyer- 
shaped  blossoms ;  the  tube  of  each  of  which  is  more  than  half  an  inch  long, 
and  the  border,  of  six  segments,  spreads  flatly  to  the  width  of  2  in.  The 
segments,  on  t\^\r  upper  or  inward  side,  are  as  white  as  snow,  on  their 
outside  greenish,  and,  when  once  expanded,  remain  so  through  many  days, 
not  closing  up  at  nights,  in  the  manner  of  the  omithogaluras.  M.  bifldra 
is  from  the  mountainous  parts  of  Mexico ;  and,  planted  out  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  in  a  cold  pit  facing  the  south,  from  which  the 
firost  is  just  excluded  in  winter,  it  flowered  b^utifiilly  in  August  last.  The 
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flowers  were  of  a  white  so  pure,  that  snow  itself  is  not  more  coloorleflr. 
Increasable  by  seeds,  which  hitherto  have  been  but  sparingly  produced. 
(BoL  Reg.,  Jan.  1833.)  i  saw  this  plant  blooming  in  the  Horticultural 
^ciety*s  Garden,  on  Sept.  3.  or  4.  1832,  and  was  there  told  that  the 
flowers  eflboe  a  yery  fingrant  odour  in  the  evening.  This  is  not  stated  in 
the  description.  The  rushlike  leaves  drawn  through  the  fingers  have  a 
roughness. 

^FHA^BIUAf  Berb.  {Pharo*,  a  vtil ;  ovarium  concealed  In  a  membranous  cup.) 

6.  J.  ilapbod^leiB  Spi  1.  -~ 
flstullMum  Herb.   hol]ovr4vd  tf  lAl  or   I    s        F.W  Mexico  1831.  O  a.l.p.  Bot  reg.  154G 

•'  This  curious  and  exceedingly  pretty  little  bulb  flowered  in  the  green- 
house, at  Spofibrth,  in  September,  having  been  imported  from  Mexico  by 
Mr.  Tate,  of  the  Sloane-street  Nursery,  Chelsea.  Its  leaves  closely 
resemble  those  of  iliel&nthium^'unceum;  its  sleuder  scape  is  crowned  by 
an  umbel^of  six  pendulous  flowers  on  peduncles  ^in.  long,  which  have 
*  spathaceous  bractese  at  their  base.  The  segments  of  the  perianth,  six  in 
number,  so  spread  as  to  form  a  cup-shaped  flower :  they  are  externally  of 
a  rosy  purple  colour,  each  with  a  green  line  down  its  centre ;  within  they 
are  white,  edged  with  rosy  purple,  and  have  also  a  central  line  of  this 
colour.  This,  to  botanists,  is  a  very  interesting  plant."  (Bot,  Reg.y  Dec.) 
Phormium  t^nax  is  admirably  figured  on  a  double  plate,  and  has  eight 
pages  devoted  to  the  description  of  its  structure  and  uses,  in  the  Bot,  Mag, 
for  December,  1832,  t.  3199.  The  specimen  figured  blossomed  in  June, 
1832,  in  the  green-house  of  Joseph  Boultbee,  Esq.,  of  Springfield,  Knowle, 
near  Birmingnam,  who  describes  it  as,  "  though  not  a  brilliant,  yet  a  very 
handsome  and  magnificent  plant."  The  flower-scape  was  "  12  ft.  in  height, 
and  bore  thirteen  branches,  the  lower  ones  of  which  sustained  about  twenty 
flowers ;  the  remaining  branches  bore  successively  fewer  as  they  arose  on 
the  scape."  The  flowers,  which  all  rise  erect,  so  as  to  stand  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  branches,  are,  although  of  six  leaflets,  of  a  tubular  form ;  thev 
are  \\  in.  in  length ;  the  three  outer  of  the  leaflets  are  of  dull  brownish 
orange  colour ;  the  inner  a  full  yellow ;  capsules  were  fi*eely  produced. 
After  a  technical  description  of  the  plant  in  all  its  parts,  its  economical 
properties  are  expatiated  on  at  much  length,  and  those  who  would  know 
the  details  must  have  recourse  to  the  article.  The  amount  of  it  appears 
to  us  to  be,  that  the  fibre  of  the  leaves  has  been  made  into  ropes,  &c., 
which  have,  by  using  them  in  shipping,  been  proved  stronger  and  more 
durable  than  those  made  of  Baltic  hemp ;  that,  in  consequence,  it  is  quite 
desirable  that  marine  cordage,  &c.,  made  of  tlie  leaves  of  /'h6rmium  tenax, 
should  receive  increased  adoption ;  and  that  every  circumstance  tending  to 
expedite  this  end,  and  also  to  promote  an  improved  preparation  of  the 
fibre,  and,  as  well,  the  manufacturing  of  it  into  tne  articles  for  which  it  is 
fittest,  should  be  promoted  by  individuals,  and  even  by  government.  Mr. 
Allan  Cunningham  iudiciously  suggests,  that,  under  present  circum.stances» 
this  can  best  be  clone  by  inducing  the  New  Zesdanders  themselves  to  a 
more  extensive  preparation  of  the  fibre  than  they  now  effect,  by  offering 
to  them  in  exchange  those  objects  of  European  manufacture  of  which 
they  are  most  desirous:  these  are  arms,  apparently  chiefly  fire-arms  and 
ammunition.  '*  Although  most  of  the  chiefs  can  now  muster  a  large  force 
armed  with  muskets,  their  avidity  to  add  to  their  armoury  has  undergone 
no  diminution;  and,  with  the  exception  of  blankets,  red  woollen  shirts^ 
and  other  warm  clothing,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  scarcely  any  other  article  of 
English  manufacture  or  merchandise  has,  as  yet,  any  attraction  for  them. 
The  quantity  of  fibre  of  this  plant,  exported  in  1820  frola  New  Zealand 
into  Sydney  for  the  English  market,  was  60  tons ;  in  1830  it  was  64<1  tons, 
and  in  1831,  1062  tons.  Its  present  price  in  London  may  be  stated  at 
firom  15/.  to  25/.  a  ton ;  the  price  depending  on  its  quality  and  the  clean 
manner  in  which  i{  is  brought  into  the  market."    {Bot,  Mag,^  Dec,) 
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CCXLIX.  ^rmldoeo!. 

2M1.  OPHIOPO^GON. 

Jdhmran  &  C.       Jabunn  <  jM  or    1  JLau    W     Japan      1830.  D  i.p.1.  Bot  cab.  1876 

A  ver^  interesting  species,  with  foliage  like  that  of  O.  spicatus,  but,  in 
the  specimen  figured,  the  spike  has  fewer  flowers  than  has  the  spike  of 
O.  spicatus,  but  the  ^blossoms  are  longer,  on  longer  pedicels,  white,  more 
tubular,  and  somewhat  pendulous.  Messrs.  Loddiges  received  it  in  1830 
from  the  Leyden  Garden,  named  Sl^tera  Jaburan,  '*  It  will  thrive  very 
well  in  the  green-house,  even  perhaps  out  of  doors."     (^Bot,  Cab.,  Dec.) 

Leafless  Flowerless  Plants. 
CCLXXI.  mngi. 

eanoell&tum  Soia.  lattloed  raammoae  }  aut  Br.  On  leaves  and  flruit  of  pear  treea.  Sow.  409, 410L 
Snionymei.  Penoon.  Mve.  pi  805.  n.  S.  Hougeot  et  NetUer,  n.  184.  Appendix  to  MkUmrnd 
Flora,  Tol.  UL  part  L  p.  S95. 

For  some  of  the  characteristics  and  habits  of  this  species,  see  our  last 
Number,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  738,  739. 
quadriadum  Dec.  4.c1eft  neridla,  onealxteenth.    On  the  leaTei  of  jlnemtoe  eorooikrla.    See 


Qard.  Mag.,  toL  UL  a  491. 

Cabma  qiiadrifldum  LAtk  in  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  tL  part  iL  p.  65." 


Sir,  The  annexed  is  a  list  of  plants  cultivated  in  this  garden,  which  I  do 
not  observe  in  your  Hortru  Briiannicus,  or  Supplement.  They  may  be  of  use 
for  some  of  your  publications.  I  have  added  what  little  information  I  know 
of  them.  Some  of  the  names  may,  upon  examination,  turn  out  to  be  only 
synonymes.  I  believe  we  have  a  few  more  names  when  searched  out.  I 
am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  David  Cameron^  Botanic  Garden,  Edgbatton,  Bir^ 
mingham,  Dec,  24.  1832. 

787.  ALTERNANTHE*RA. 
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[Hook.  ex.  fl. 
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flexubta  Ten.              ligsag 
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••■        ••• 
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1892.    S     00 
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Sardinia 
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Siberia 
Siberia 
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1       or 
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Russia 
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2654.  BEGO^N/J. 
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S   au 
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Braiil 
Braail 

1829L    C  Lp 
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861.  .BUPLEITRUH. 
altidcum  Led. 

S3S7.  CALANDRI^/il, 
apeciftaa /.Mm, 

1416L  CERA'STIUM. 
ooUlnum 

1176.  CHLO^RA. 
•er6tina 

SS4a  CINERA^RIA. 
macrophfUa 
auricuN^ta 
thyn6idea 
multlflbra 
/uwilaginfildea 

2047.  CORYDA^LIS. 

longlfR>ra  Led. 
1409.  COTYLETDON. 

2215.  (TRETPia 
p6ntica 

multicatilis 

1964.  CY  T13Ua 
ural^nsif  Led. 

825.  DAU'CUa 
bisp&nicua 

1S86.  DIA'NTHUa 
ipinbsus  Led. 
ta6ricuf 

8353.  DORONICUU. 
macrophfllum 

184&  DRA^BA. 
•tyliula 
grandiflbra 

9468.  JSCHrNOPa 
bannftticuB 
S-flbuf 
dahiiricut 

833S.  fRFGEBON. 
eUmg&tiM 
cUiktut 

822.  j^RY'NGIUH. 
macrophfllum 

1867.  fRY'SIMUM. 
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880.  FE  RULA. 
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S4&  GA^UUM. 
arenilriuiii 

1963.  GEN  1  ST  A. 
rpbedrOldes 

1932.  GERA^NIUM. 
mexicknum  HumA. 
amne 

1384.  GYPS<yPHILA. 
Omellni 

1916.  HERMA'NN/i4. 
inflita  Oito 

2211.  HIERA^CIUM. 
LedeboArtf 
Jacqufnii 

8S74u  HORUVSVM. 
Tirgfnicum  Dec. 

981.  HYPCVXIS. 
gtficili*  Lekm. 

142.  rRl& 
Blondbt«/i  Led. 

213&  LATHYRUa 
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f(laucanth<M  Led. 
euc&ntboB  Led. 

1873L  /.EPl'DIUM. 
coittktum 
EckKinf/ 

921.  LPNUM. 
TPtXk&Keoa  Led. 
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Among  the  plants  imported  by  Mr.  Charlwood,  throa^h  Mr.  Alexander 
Gordon,  and  placed  under  the  skilly  and  care  of  Mr.  Dennis,  are,  it  b 
expected,  some  new  species.  We  wish  some  botanist  would  investigate 
them. 
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Mr.  WicherCi  Collection  of  Succulent  Plants  at  Norwich,  —  In  Vol.  VIIL 
p.  244.  we  noticed  that  this  fine  and  unequalled  collection  was  about  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  there  expressed  our  hope  that  it  would  be  bought  entire 
by  some  society^  or  some  emulous  lover  of  plants.  Mr.  Hitchen,  we  are 
pleased  to  learn,  entertains  the  same  feeling;  and,  in  consequence,  yet 
retains  the  coHection  unsold,  although  applications  have  been  made  to 
him,  unsuccessfully,  for  parts  of  it.  In  a  late  communication,  Mr.  Hitchen 
thus  expresses  himself  on  this  point: — "  After  so  many  years  have  been 
occupied,  and  much  money  spent  in  collecting  them,  I  am  desirous  of  their 
going  together  where  they  may  be  seen.  What  an  acquisition  would  they 
be,  n>om  their  great  novelty,  at  the  Birmingham  new  botanic  sarden ;  or 
that  of  Primrose  Hill  [were  it  formed],  where,  I  am  sure,  &ey  would 
attract  ^neral  attention."  Mr.  Hitchen  has  furnished  us  with  a  list  of 
his  species  of  C^ctese,  except  tliose  of  the  genus  Opuntia  ;  and  we  readily 
insert  it,  from  a  conviction  that  it  ¥rill  much  interest  our  botanical  readers. 
Although  Mr.  Hitchen  does  not  enumerate  the  species  he  possesses  of  the 
genus  Opuntia,  he  passingly  notices  that,  amongst  his  species,  are  "  the 
curious  micr6dasys,  rubescens,  r6sea,  virgata,  tunicata,  decipiens,  exuvikta^ 
and  cochenilliferay  with  the  true  cochineal  insect  alive  upon  it.** 


Meloc&cti  and  Echinoc^cti :  ingens 
0/to,  gibbdsa,  Ottdnif ,  tenuisplna, 
tenuis  (Mammillkria^,  tephracan- 
tha,  melocactifdrmis,  coccinea 
Gi/liet,  Gilli^*,  multiplex,  parvi* 
spma,  recurva,  sulcata,  latispina, 
polym6rpha,  solitaria,  centet^ria, 
magnimaroma;  oxygona  Otto,  blos- 
soms a  foot  long ;  comfgera  Dec, 
erinacea,  depressa :  New,  and  not 
named,  species  from  St.  Kitt's, 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  from  Rio 
Grande,  two  from  Mexico,  two 
from  Brazil,  and  all  the  seeds  of 
C&ctesB,  brought  by  Mr.  Cuming 
from  South  America,  which  have 
produced  plants  as  large  as  nuts. 

Mammillaria  atrata,  angularis  Otto^ 
csespitdsa  Salm,,  densa  Saint.,  sub- 
cr6cea  Salm.,  st^Ha  aurata  Otto, 
chrysintha  Otto,  coron^a,  dis- 
color, flav6scens,  fusckta  Otto^ 
fuscata  var.  Otto,  geminispina, 
geminispina  var.  from  Mexico,  mag- 
niin&mma,  parvimamma,  prolifera, 
atellkris,  cyllndrica,  form6sa,  spi- 
Q6sa,  tenticulata,  Lehmdnm,  vivf- 
para,  depr^sa,  eriac&ntha,  ambf- 
gua  Gillies,  sessiliflora  Murray, 
tubiflora  ilfurray,  crinif5rmi9D^c., 
subangularb  Seum,,  simplex  Sakn., 
cornfgera  Dec,  five  from  Mexico 
not  named,  var.,  spines  booked, 
small  white-spined,  six  from  vari- 
ous places  not  named. 

C^reus  multangularis,  sc6pa  Link, 
senilis,  strigdsus,  ros^ceus  Otto, 
peruviBinus,  var.  monstrdsus,  h^s- 


trix  Salm,,  ebumeus  Salm,,  ere* 
nulatus  Salm,,  albisplnus  Salm,, 
strictus  Willd,,n6bUi3,  niger,  chilo- 
^nsis,  Royent  Link.,  lanugin^sus, 
cdndicans,  replindus,  subrep4ndus^ 
lee^tus,  D^pp^,  Pitajdva,  obtusus^ 
serpentinus,  fiagelli^raia  var. 
minor,  grandifldrus,  gracilis,  trip- 
teris,  speciosissimus,  coccfneus 
triangularis  var.  minor,  var.  vari- 
eg^tus,  prism4ticus,  triqueter,  ex- 
t^nsus,  setaceus,  squamuldsus^ 
myosikrus,  aureus,  alpinus,  andf- 
colus,  horizontalis,  u>li6sus,  pe- 
Idrgu,  att&licus,  sanguisdrbus, 
pentdlophus  Dec,  reptans,  leptd- 
phis,  cineHiscens,  hexangularis, 
vivlparus,  sp.  from  Mexico  Otto, 
sp.  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
several  others,  whoae  names  or 
habitat  I  know  not. 

Epiph^Uum  speci^sum,  vars.  ros^ 
coloured,  darker,  light  scarlet^ 
dark  scarlet,  Ackerm^nni;  Hltch- 
eni,  scarlet  flowers  near  8  io.  in 
diameter ;  alatum,  ramuldsum, 
Phyll4nthus  var.  grandifldrus^ 
marginatum,  crisp^tum,  trunci^ 
tum,  and  several  others  firom 
Mexican  seeds  which  have  not 
yet  flowered. 

Hybrid  Jenkinsont,  Vandesur,  Cur- 
tistt,  and  others,  C^eus,  be^een 
grandifl6rus  and  speciosissimus; 
C^eus,  between  fla^lif^rmis  and 
Bpiph^llum  speci^sum ;  and  be- 
tween specidsum  and  Hltcheni\ 
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Mr.  Hitchen  adds  the  following  remark : —  **  Many  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican Ckcteas  will  liTe,  and  do  well,  in  the  temperature  in  which  a  Pelar- 
gdnium  will  live,  and  some  of  them,  I  believe,  would  live  out  of  doors,  if 
protected  from  wet  in  winter.  I  have  known  some  of  them  survive  a 
sharp  winter  in  a  n^lected  green-house,  when  everyplant  in  it  has  been 
killed  except  themselves  and  C^eus  flagelliformis.  This  plant,  wonderful 
to  relate,  will  bear  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  if,  in  both  cases,  kept 
dry.  The  fruit  of  Cactus  (Epiph^ilum)  speciosa  is  delicious  when  quite 
ripe,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  small  clusters  of  spines  upon 
the  skin,  or  they  get  into  the  tongue,  and  are  exceedingly  troublesome. 
Every  flower  may  be  made  to  fruit,  by  impregnating  the  pistil  with  the 
pollen  of  the  stamens  in  the  same  flower.  —  Oct.  20. 1832." 

PlanU  m  Flower^  Nov.  16.  1832,  m  the  open  Ground^  in  the  Gardens  of 
Mr*.  Marryat^  Wimbledon  House* 


Antirrhinum  6  var. 

Aster  8  sp. 

Ag6'atum  caelestlnum  and  mexic^- 

num. 
Achilla  toment6sa  and  serr^ta. 
Alonsda  linearis  and  tirticifblia. 
Aigemdne  ochroleuca  and  grandi- 

flora. 
An&cyclua  valentlnus. 
Alstroem^rta  psittacina. 
Agrost^mma  Fl6s  J6vi«. 
Asphddelus  fistul^sus. 
Ammobium  alatum. 
Althae^a  cann^bina. 
Anag&llis  Mon^llt  and  grandiflora, 
Arbutus  (Tnedo  and  &^nedo  rillbra. 
Amopogon  Dalech&mpti. 
Boltdniis  osteroides  and  glastifdlia. 
Calceolaria  bf  color,  angustifolia,  pin- 

nkta,  thyrsifldra,  rugdsa,  and  pa- 

nicullita. 
Camp&nula  3  sp. 
Cbeldne  diffusa,,  glabra,  and  atro* 

purpurea. 
Oentaurea    mosch^ta   and    Cyanus 

4  var. 
Carnation  1  var. 
CeHnthe  dspera. 
Calendula  ?  sp.  yellow. 
Calli^psis    Atkinsoniana  and  tiuc- 

toria. 
Cheir&nthus  Che^ri  and  fruticul6su8. 
Cobae^a  sdindens. 
Corrigiola  littoralis. 
dirynnthemum  carinatum  and  sin- 

ense  36  var. 
Cyddniajap6nica.  ,'' 
Cuphea  prociimbens. 
Catampelis  sclibra. 
CoUfnsia  grandiflora. 
Di4nthu8  jap6nicus,  sup^rbus,  and 

cfain^sis  4  var.  fl^e  pleno. 
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Dracoc^phalum  can^scens. 

Delphi  mum  Ajactf  fl6re  pldno,  chei* 

l&nthum,  and  grandifldrum. 
j^rj^ngium  Andersdni. 
Erddium  multicaule. 
J^rigeron  ^lab^llus  and  Yilldrsii. 
J^ica  4  kinds. 
Erythrolse^na  consplcua. 
Echinacea  serdtina. 
Fuchsia  coccfnea. 
Georgtnas  50  varieties. 
Geranium  4  kinds. 
Galega  biloba. 
Galinsdg^a  trilobiita. 
Gaill4rdta  aristkta  and  bfcolor. 
Hydrdngca    hort^nsis  and    ouerci- 

fdlia. 
^eliotrdpium  peruvianum. 
^blscus  africanus. 
Hunnem^niayumariflefdlia. 
/beris    angustif61ia,     sempervirena, 

semp.  variegdta,  and  Tenoreana. 
Zruplnus  mutabilis  and  pulchellus. 
Xamium  maculatum. 
Linaria  alpina,  paniculata  &lba,  «par« 

tea,  ana  triomithdphora. 
Lobelia  spl^ndens,  heteromalla,  EtU 

nus,  secunda,  and  blcolor. 
Lopezia  racemdsa. 
Xythrum  alatum. 
Leptost^ma  maximum. 
Lophospermum  erubescens. 
Mesembrj'&nthemum  2  sp. 
Mk\y2L  purpur^ta  and  miniata. 
Matthiola  6  var.  of  Russian  stocks. 
Mhdia  ^legans. 
ilfelampddium  perfoliktum. 
il/yos6tis  palustris. 
Mecon6psi8  dimbrica. 
Menziesta  j^oliif&lia. 
JVepeta  cser^lea  and  ameth/stina, 
Neja  gricilis. 
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Nicottana  undulata.  iS^Main  red  var. 

CXxalis  floribunda,  carndsa,  and  ro-  iS^en^cio  elegans  and  dlbus. 

saeea.  Sdllya  heteroph^Ua. 

^nothera  speci6sa,  viminea,  Lind-  Tournefortia  Aeliotropioldes. 

ley  ana,  ser6tina,  Romanz6vti,  ma-  Trachym^ne  cerulea. 

crodirpa,  and  missouriensis.  Tradesdintiavii^nica  dlba,  y.&lbida, 
Phl^x  procunibens,  autumnhlis^  and         and  3  other  kinds. 

nivalis.  T^^x.ldcida  and  fldrida. 

Papkver  nudicaule.  Texxcrium  CThamse^drys. 

Potentllla  41b%  fonndsa,  and  Hop-  Tropae^olum  per^rinum  mskjus. 

woodiana.  TYachelium  aerureum. 

Prunella  dlba  and  grandifldra.  Tritoma  Uvsiria. 

Pyrethnim  coronopifblium,  Parthe-  Terbfena  Aubl^tw,  bonariensis,  pul- 

niura  fldre  pl^no,  inodorum  fl6ri-         chella,  and  chamsedrifdlia. 

bus  plenis,  and  Matricaria  grandi-  Piola  calcarata,  odorata  4  yar.,  tr(- 

fI6ra.  color  16  var. 

Phaldngium  Lili^igo.  Ximenesia  encelioides. 

Ph/salis  Alkekengji.  E6s3,  Charopneyana,  moschata  flgre 
ISeseda  odorata.  pRno,  and  Indica  20  var. 

Kudb6ckta  fulgida.  ^eracium  glutindsum. 

8alpigl6ssis  Berclayaita.  Z^dtus,  sp. 

Scabi6sa  atropurpiirea.  Kibumum  T^nus. 

5&lvia  Orabamt,  coccinea,  fulgens,  Ferb4scum  rubigindsum. 

color4ta>  angustifdlia,andchamae- 

dryoldes.  Total  number  of  species  and  va* 

St^VM  jETupatdria)  and  purpurea.  rieties^  333* 

The  above  list  retmnds  us  that,  on  the  7th  of  June,  I829»  we  visited  the 
gardens  at  Wimbledon,  with  a  view  of  giving  some  description  of  them  in 
this  Magazine.  The  account  we  prepared  immediately  on  our  return,  as 
&r  as  we  could,  without  certain  sRetches,  which  we  n^lected  to  make  od 
the  spot ;  and,  going  soon  afterwards  to  the  Continent,  the  subject  escaped 
our  memory.  As  the  only  apology  which  we  can  make,  we  shall  probably 
give  the  article  exactly  as  we  prepared  it  at  the  time,  in  our  next  Number. 
—  Cond^ 


Art.  v.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Ok  the  fraudukni  PracHces  of  Gardening  Authors,  —  Sir,  I  observed  a 
communication  from  a  correspondent  of  yours  in  this  Magazine  (Vol.  VIIL 
p.  289.),  signed  "  An  Enemy  to' Deceit,"  animadverting,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  asperity^  against  several  fraudulent  writers  in  the  HorticuUurat 
TVansactkms  and  Gardener^s  Magazine,  and  more  particularly  against 
Mr.  Alexander  Stewart,  late  gardener  at  Valleyfield.  It  is  a  matter  of  no 
ordinary  moment^  surely,  that  could  bring  your  worthy  correspondent 
before  the  public :  he  seems  to  be  very  much  afraid  lest  the  uncharitable 
world  should  think  him  of  'a  cavilling  difaposition,  or  that  he  had  any 
ostentatious  motive  to  gratify  by  the  appearance  of  hb  paper.  Granting 
that  he  is  free  firom  either  of  these  charges,  still  there  is  one  thing  that  the 
public  will  be  apt  to  chaise  him  with,  namely,  ingratitude.  He  says,  that 
ne  could  give  several  instances  where  deceit  hs^  been  practised;  but  it 
would  have  looked  more  chwitable  and  consistent  in  the  eves  of  the  public, 
had  he  selected  some  other  example  than  that  of  his  former  and  much 
respected  master,  then  deceased,  and  who  could  not  defend  his  diaracter 
from  the  vile  and  ungrateful  aspersions  thus  cast  upon  it»  Although  I  agree 
with  your  correspondent  in  some  of  his  statements,  and  do  not  wish  to 
advance  an  opinion  on  tlie  merit  or  demerit  of  the  theory  in  quesdQn^ 
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allow  me  to  say,  that  it  is  thought  by  many  gardeners  and  others,  readers 
of  your  very  useful  miscellany  here,  that  such  a  communication,  to  say  the 
least  of  It,  comes  with  very  bad  grace  from  him ;  for  this  reason,  amongst 
others,  that  he,  whose  feelings  he  means  to  wound  by  his  puny  arrows, 
had,  a  considerable  time  previously  to  the  date  of  his  communication,  been 
called  upon  to  render  in  nis  account  at  the  bar  of  Heaven.  He,  perhaps, 
may  say  he  was  ignorant  of  such  an  event  having  taken  place,  at  tne  time 
he  wrote;  still,  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  prevent  its  publication,  had  he 
been  actuated  by  a  generous  feeling  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased ;  or 
had  it  been  written  and  published  previous  to  such  an  event,  then  he  could 
not  be  charjred  with  any  other  motive,  but  that  of  a  desire  to  benefit 
society.  With  far  diflcrent  feelings  will  the  public,  and  more  particularly 
those  acquainted  with  the  parties,  now  view  the  conduct  or  him,  who, 
there  is  no  doubt,  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Stewart  for  many  valuable 
instructions,  and  who  could  thus  attack  his  character  after  his  death.  I 
would  advise  your  correspondent  to  remove  the  beam  out  of  his  own  eye, 
before  he  again  attempts  to  pull  the  mote  out  of  those  of  his  neighbours. 
He  would  then  see  that  it  i»  not  attacking  men's  opinions  after  they  are 
dead,  and,  consequently,  cannot  defend  themselves,  that  will  gain  for  him 
the  character  of  a  sincere  and  honest  horticultural  writer.  He  has  not 
&voured  us  with  the  date  of  Mr.  Stewart's  return  to  the  old  system  from' 
necessity.  I  can  assert,  upon  ^ood  authority,  and  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that,  for  five  years  previous  to  Mr.  Stewart's  death,  he  had  as  good 
pines  as  were  to  be  seen  in  any  place  in  Scotland ;  Envilles  which  weighed 
firom  7  to  8  lbs.,  and  cjueens  from  4  to  5  lbs.  Now,  I  question  if  ever  your 
correspondent  had  pines  of  such  a  sift.  I  can  also  assert,  that  there  are 
few  men  in  Mr.  Stewart's  situation  in  life  who  could  be  more  generally 
respected  than  he  was,  not  onlv  by  the  familv  in  which  he  served  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  by  hia  professional  brethren,  but  also  by  the 
wnole  neighbourhood  round  where  he  lived.  —  A  CorularU  Reader,  Perth' 
akire,  Nov.  27.  1832. 

The  Results  of  Mr,  CottanCs  Afrfmratusfor  heating  by  hot  Watery  at  the 
Earl  o/Egremonfs,  at  Pettvorth.  [Vol.  VIII.  p.  148.]  —  Sir,  As  the  system 
of  heating  by  water  has  been  for  some  time,  and  b  still,  occupying  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  attention  of  horticulturists,  any  information  concerning 
its  results  under  any  given  circumstances  naturally  attracts  attention.  In 
your  Number  for  April  last,  your  readers  were  favoured  with  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  results  of  an  apparatus  at  the  Earl  of  Egremont's,  at 
Petworth.  On  the  first  glance  at  this  table,  I  experienced  sensations  at 
once  of  pleasure  and  r(^et :  the  former,  that  the  results  at  Petworth  are 
so  very  satisfactory ;  and  the  latter,  that  the  like  results  are  not  expe- 
rienced here.  The  table  would  have  beeu  more  perfect,  had  it  given,  in  an 
additional  column,  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  nightly :  however,  I  am 
perfectly  satisficfd  that  much  less  is  consumed  than  was  formerly  the  case 
with  flues.  On  looking  a  little  more  closely  to  the  table,  however,  in 
connection  with  the  preceding  statement,  I  could  not  resist  a  doubt  creep- 
ing  over  the  mind  as  to  its  accuracy.  Is  is  stated  that  upwards  of  20^ 
more  heat  could  have  been  kept  up,  if  necessary :  now,  on  looking  at  the 
table,  the  reader  will  find,  on  every  evening,  from  the  14th  to  the  19th  of 
January  inclusive,  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  212^ :  from 
whence,  then,  was  the  obtainable  20°  to  be  deri>(ed  ?  Assuredly  not  from 
the  water,  which  was  then  at  its  maximum.  Further,  there  appeared  to  me 
some  degree  of  discrepancy  in  the  figures,  as  given  in  the  table,  which  I 
could  not  very  well  reconcile :  for  instance,  Jan.  16.,  at  ten  p.m.,  we  have, 
external  temperature,  32^;  internal  ditto,  59^ ;  water  212° ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  at  seven,  external  temperature,  32^ ;  internal  ditto,  64^ ; 
water,  168^.     It  will  here  be  remarked,  that  while  the  external  temperature 
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continued  stationary,  the  internal  rote  5°,  while  the  temperature  of*  the 
water  giving  out  the  additional  warmth  \tse\Uost  44°.  Again,  Jan.  1 8.,  at  ten 
P.M.,  external  temperature,  21°;  internal  temperature,  76°;  water,  212°. 
Here  we  have  the  external  temperature  11°  colder,  the  internal  17°  hotter, 
than  in  the  former  instance,  while  the  water  was  the  same,  viz.,  212°;  and 
from  ten  P.  m.  on  the  I8th,  till  seven  a.  m.  on  the  I9th,  the  external 
air  fell  7° ,  the  internal  8°,  and  the  water  52°.  To  follow  figures  no  far- 
ther, I  only  beg  to  remark,  that,  Mr.  Harrison  [at  Petworth]  being  allowed 
to  be  a  very  clever  gardener,  a  sensible  man,  and  an  author  (I  regret  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance),  his  table  may  lead  some  per- 
sons to  entertain  expectations  as  to  the  results  of  hot  water  that  will 
certainly  not  be  realised ;  a  circumstance  I  should  very  much  regret : 
and  it  is  with  the  sole  view  of  preventing  mistakes,  that  I  beg  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Harrison  may  again  be  turned  to  the  subject  He  is,  without 
question^  aware  that 

*^  Facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding. 
And  downa  be  disputed*" 

If  he  would  "  try  again, "  and  in  a  similar  table  give  us  a  second  series  of 
results,  with  the  coals  instead  of  the  tvinds  in  column  the  sixth,  I,  for  one, 
would  be  much  obliged  to  him.  The  table  you  mention  was  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Cottam.  Now,  as  to  him,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
man  alive  in  England  that  understands  the  subject  better  than  he  does, 
as  far  as  scientific  principle  is  concerned.  Its  practical  application  is,  perhaps, 
better  understood  by  many  humblgr  men ;  and,  however  flattering  the 
results  stated  in  Mr.  Harrison's  table  may  be  to  Mr.  Cottam's  apparatus, 
I  feel  convinced  no  one  would  mqre  regret  an  erroneous  impression  being 
created  concerning  it  than  Mr.  Cottam  himself.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — 
J.  Hislop.     Ashtead  Park,  Dec,  10.  1832. 

Ilie  Button-Wood  Tree  of  the  Americans  is  the  Vldtanus  ocddentdUs  L. — 
I  mention  this,  because,  although  Dr.  Mease,  in  speaking  (Vol.  VHI. 
p.  153.)  of  immense  American  button  trees,  has  identified  them  with 
the  genus  Platanus,  yet  the  button-wood  tree  of  English  collections 
is  the  shrub  Cephaldnthus  occidentalis :  both  this  shrub  and  the  P14tani 
have,  almost  doubtless,  obtained  the  name  of  button  wood  from  their 
flowers  being  borne  in  globular  heads,  somewhat  resembling  buttons.  -^ 

j.n. 

The  Hoop  Petticoat  Narcissus  (Corbuldria  setotina  Ilaw.).  —  In  Vol.  VHL 
p.  724.,  you  remark  the  comparative  hardihood  of  this  plant,  which  is  a 
favourite  one  with  me.  I  had  a  great  many,  when  I  lived  in  Warwickshire, 
growing  in  a  border  under  the  south  front  of  the  house,  and  I  found  them 
as  hardy  as  crocuses.  They  were  never  taken  up  or  covered  in  winter, 
and  they  flowered  profusely  ey&ry  season.  Many  of  them  grew  nearly 
under  the  drippings  from  the  roof.  They  are  very  showy  bulbs,  and  I 
wonder  they  are  not  more  common.  —  Selim,    Jan,  1.  1833. 

We  feel  with  Selim  in  admiration  of  this  charming  flower ;  but  their 
rarity  is  caused  by  the  nurserymen  charging  \s,  6d.  for  a  bulb  of  this 
species ;  so  that  whoever  woula  gratify  his  wish  to  plant  a  dozen  or  two 
bulbs  of  it  in  his  borders  must  first  have  a  sovereign  or  two  to  spare.  We 
have  known  a  lady,  now  dead,  a  lover  of  flowers,  who,  on  seeing  this  plant 
in  a  garden  she  had  visited,  went  straight  to  her  seedsman^  and  oraered 
half  a  dozen  of  bulbs.  When  they  were  supplied,  they  Were  charged  9*.;  at 
which  the  lady  was  so  surprised,  that  she  begged  to  decline  taking  more 
than  one  of  them.  — J,  D, 

Species  of  Plants  in  the  smoky  Atmosphere  of  London,  —  In  addition  to 
the  kinds  named.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  244.,  lime  tree  and  the  Siberian  lilac  may  be 
registered :  these  are  growing  in  a  very  coxrAned  garden  behind  the  Foul- 
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try,  and  opposite  the  upper  end  of  Size  Lane,  Bucklersbur}',  along  with  thd 
plane  tree,  the  elder  tree,  and  the  Virginian  creeper :  these  three  are  already 
mentioned.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  244.  —  J,  D. 

Difficulties  in  the  Question  of  Hyhridisement  between  Melons  and  Cucum^ 
hers.  (Vol.  Vill.  p.  611.)  —  Sir,  1  have  a  few  observations  to  make  on  Mr. 
Oliver's  communication,  in  Vol.  VIIL  p.  611.,  and  then  the  matter  must 
remain  t»  stain  quo  until  the  course  of  next  season  shall  have  furnished  the 
TCsult  of  the  cultivation  of  the  seeds  which  I  now  await  from  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  1  beg  to  invite  whoever  of  your  correspondents  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  adduce  facts  which  n^ight  tend  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
subject  under  discussion,  to  enregister  them  in  your  Magazine,  in  order 
tiiat  this  question  may  no  longer  remain  in  its  present  indecisive  state. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  circumstance  which  may  well  excite  surprise,  that  it  should 
be  necessarv  to  rake  up  instances  to  support  what  has  for  so  long  a  period 
been  considered  an  indisputable  fact:  and  if  the  event  prove,  which  I 
doubt  not  it  will,  that  it  nas  been  thus  lon^  conceived  in  error,  it  is  still 
■lore  astonishing,  relating,  as  it  does,  to  fruit  so  generally  cultivated,  and 
continually  under  the  eyes  of  so  many  presumed  observers.  Fully  aware 
chat  I  combat  a  received  opinion,  and  that,  consequently,  the  majority  of 
the  facts  which  may  be  brought  forward,  having  been  viewed  through  such 
a  medium,  will,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  throw  their  weight  into 
the  opposite  scale,  I  nevertheless  feel  certain  of  the  result,  provided  ample 
details  and  minute  accuracy  are  fumbhed,  or  the  means  of  obtaining  them 
by  personal  investigation  afforded.  Should  they,  however,  prove  unan- 
swerable, I  shall  then,  at  least,  have  ground  (which  hitherto  I  still  consider 
wanting)  for  resuming  my  first  opinion ;  though  still  deeming  myself  an 
unlucky  wight,  that  cnance  should  in  other  cases  have  effected  what  my 
careful  experiments  had,  in  every  instance,  failed  to  consummate. 

Mr.  Oliver  has  assuredly  fallen  into  error  in  concluding  that  the  form  of 
the  fruit  was  immediately  influenced  by  the  pollen  of  the  melon.  It  is 
atrictly  established  and  universally  admitted,  that  the  embryo  of  the  seed 
is  alone  affected,  occasioning  the  production  of  hybrids  in  the  next  succeed- 
ing generation ;  the  pericarpium,  which  is  a  mere  continuation  and  modi- 
fication of  the  branch,  undergoing  no  change  consequent  on  the  impreg- 
nation of  its  ovula  by  pollen  foreign  to  its  own.  There  are  divers  ways  of 
accounting  for  the  variation  of  the  fruit,  any,  or  mayhap  none,  of  which 
may  be  the  true  one.  For  instance,  a  seed  of  a  variety  of  a  melon  (which 
might,  too,  have  been  hybridised  when  in  flower)  in  Havour  such  as  is 
described,  may  by  chance  have  been  unwittingly  sown  with  the  others : 
such  I,  at  least,  possess ;  having  the  flavour  of  cucumber  strongly  pro- 
nounced, when  not  exposed,  during  its  growth,  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  which  it  is  that  effects  the  conversion  of  the  acid,  &c.  into  sugar,  and 
gives  to  fniit  its  proper  flavour.  Again,  it  is  certain  that  the  frtiit  men- 
tioned as  only  used  for  mangoes  is  truly  the  Cucumis  sativus.  There  cu^e 
others  of  the  same  and  analogous  genera  very  nearly  resembling,  m^fe 
especially  the  Oucumis  flexu6sus  when  fecundated  by  a  smooth  v^j^^  of 
the  melon,  and  which,  as  is  often  the  case  with  Eastern  and  Pfi^^ianmelons 
unless  cultivated  with  every  disposable  artificial  aid,  do^^sifgtmature  their 
seeds.  Another  cause  of  the  barrenness  may  be,  t^silate  season  at  which 
the  fruit  was  ripened.  Again,  the  male  blossoi:ggQ)ay  have  been  wholly, 
or  nearly  so,  devoid  of  pollen ;  and,  consequ^gjfly^  fh>m  these  being  grown,  as 
is  stated,  in  a  two-light*  frame,  containi(]giio  other  variety,  no  fecundation 
was  effected  (not  an  absolute  bay^-^the  growth  of  the  fruit).  I  could 
raise  other  objections ;  but  tb,^  will  suffice  to  show  the  necessity  of  cau- 
tiously receivmg  an  isol^d  and  (1  still  maintain,  as  far  as  regards  the 
question  in  hand)  e^fjjVocal  fact,  singly  opposed  to  a  mass  of  careful  and 
varied  experime;[||0^  as  a  sufficient  proof  for  the  establishment  of  theory 
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isto  axiom,  for  which,  oeFertheless,  one  well  attested,  and  in  all  minutin 
without  suspicion,  would  suffice.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  cause  of 
the  hybridisation,  in  this  instance,  took  place  in  the  year  previous  to  that  to 
which  Mr.  Oliver  refers  it. 

I  anxiously  trust  Mr.  Oliver  will  not  for  an  instant  suppose  that  I  have 
tiie  slightest  intention  to  impugn  the  veracity  of  his  statement ;  but  the 
distance  of  time  may  well  preclude  his  perfect  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stances ;  the  more,  as  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  notes  on  the 
subject  at  the  time.  He,  I  doubt  not,  was,  and  is,  fully  persuaded  of  the 
particulars  of  the  facts  as  he  narrates  them ;  and  the  event  alone  will  prove 
whether  correctly  or  not. 

It  is  dangerous  to  draw  conclusive  reasons  from  analogy  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  howevo:  interesting  it  may  be  to  remark 
the  shades  of  correspondence  and  dissimilitude  existing  in  the  laws  by 
which  both  are  respectively  governed.  For  instance,  analogy  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that,  since  (from  all  the  light  hitherto  developed  on  the  sub- 
ject) a  double  fraternity  is  abhorrent  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  former, 
therefore  the  like  would  hold  good  in  the  latter:  whereas  experience 
teaches  that  such  a  conclusion  would  be  utterly  fisdlacious ;  as  a  double  or 
even  triple  paternity  has  been  proved  possible.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  a 
single  seed  and  foitus ;  for  we  know  that  (as  with  the  dog)  the  parent  will 
bring  forth  young,  which  unquestionably  establish  them  to  be  the  of&pring 
qf  different  males. 

Mr.  Oliver  is  also  mistaken  in  supposing  that  mules  are  incapable  of 
breeding.  By  coupling  the  female  mule  with  the  horse,  or  vice  versa,  foals 
have  been  obtained :  an  instance,  in  Scotland,  was  attested  on  oath  by 
sevjeral  witnesses ;  see  also  Bufibn  for  others.  Neither  need  he  any  longer 
doubt  the  .possible  fecundity  of  hybrids  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  :  the  de-v 
scendants  of  the  Nicottana  Tabdcum  and  undulata,  of  the  cabl^e  and  turnip, 
of  the  cubage  and  dark  red  radish,  &c.  &c.,  have  produced  seed.  Indeed,  m 
general,  the  hybrids  are  more  vigorous,  ^ow  more  readily  from  cuttings  and 
layers,  seed  more  abundantly,  and  hybndise  anew  with  greater  facility.  Be- 
sides, Mr.  Oliver's  own  account  corroborates  this  position.  He  himself  tells 
us,  that  the  seed  taken  from  the  fruits,  the  product  of  the  first  hybrid  fecund- 
ation, yielded,  when  grown  in  a  subsequent  year,  the  specimens  that  were 
sent  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society.*  These,  he  says,  failed  to  pro- 
duce seed :  but  this  is  the  second  generation  of  the  hybrid ;  and  this  failure 
most  probably  arose  fi*om  accidental  causes,  as  I  hare  suggested  above.  — 
/.  C.  K,    Levant  Lodge,  Oct.  26.  1832. 

HifbridUement  of  the  Melon  hif  the  Cucumber.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  611.  741.) 
—  Sir,  J.  D.,  in  representing  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  74 1.)  that  M.  Sageret's 
experience  (Vol.  IV.  p.  383.)  agrees  with  Mr.  Oliver's  on  this  subject 
(vol. VIII.  p.  611.),  must  have  quite  overlooked  my  remarks,  in  Vol.  vL 
p.  728.,  where  I  show  that  the  opinions  attributed  in.  Vol.  IV.  p.  383.  to 
M.  Saeeret  are  not  his  opinions,  but  a  palpable  misrepresentation  of  them» 
throu^  a  false  translation ;  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  M.  Sageret's 
paper,  in  the  Annalez  d* Horticulture,  and  the  two  Memoires  but  let  Cucur^ 
Watfe,.  ^  J,  a  K.     Bee.  1832. 

'  J.  p.. had,  k^deed,  auite  overlooked  J.  C.  K.'s  correction  of  the  erro- 
neous trapsl'i^on  ;•  smd  his'bringing  forward  at  all  the  opinions  erroneously 
ascribed  to  M-.Si^ret,^  Vol.  I V.  p.  383.,  was  purely  from  the  accident 
of  having  met  with  then^  w^Ue,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  Macazine  in 
search  ot  some  other  subject,  -^tl.  D.,  on  seeing  them,  reeretted  3iat  they 
had  not  been  referred  to  in  the  etherwJLse  complete  citation  of  references 

*  Why  was  it  not  taken  notice  of  by  some  .of  the  members  composing 
that  Society  ?  —  J.  C\  K, 
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to  ererj  meodon  of  this  subject,  ghren  Vol.  VIII.  p.  61 1.  J.  D.  is  mucb 
interested  in  hybrid  pbmts,  and  for  the  following  reason :  —  In  botany,  no 
question  is  more  palpably  undetermined  than  that  of  the  distinctive  limits 
of  species  and  yarieties.  No  evidence  bears  more  intimately,  nor  more 
releyantly,  on  this  question,  than  the  issues  of  h^bridisement;  and,  to  the 
end  of  eventual  inference,  J.  D.  has  carefully  registered  every  instance^  and 
the  genealogy,  where  acquirable,  of  hybrid  plants,  wbich  has  come  to  his 
knowledge  within  the  course  of  the  last  two  years.  See  under  **  Hybrid 
Plants,"  and  <"  Hybridising,"  in  the  Indexes  to  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  of 
this  Magarine.  —  J.  i>. 

On  growing  and  curing  Tobacco  in  BriUdu  for  Gardening  Purpotei. 
(Vol.  VHI.  p.  42.  491.)  —  Sir,  As  a  correspondent  has  (Vol.  VIIL 
p.  491.)  kindly  informed  me  that  what  I  had  stated  respecting  the  growth 
and  management  of  tobacco  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  42.^  is  not  quite  correct ;  and 
as  I  have  had  several  years'  experience,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  several 
other  people,  to  convince  me  that  I  am  right,  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  yield 
to  him  until  I  have  consulted  you  on  the  subject;  and,  as  I  wish  nothing 
to  appear  in  your  work  as  the  production  of  my  pen,  but  that  which  wifi 
be  of  use  to  your  readers,  I  shall,  on  conviction,  most  willingly  acknowledge 
my  error,  and  return  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  set 
me  right.  I  herewith  send  you  a  few  leaves  of  this  summer's  growth,  and 
a  smul  parcel  of  the  same  cut  up  ready  for  use,  both  which,  I  consider, 
would  have  been  better  if  kept  for  twelve  months  before  I  had  sent  it.  It 
may  probably  happen  that  myself,  as  well  as  those  among  whom  I  reside, 
know  but  very  little  about  what  we  call  home-grown  tobacco ;  but  as  this 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  case  with  you,  I  hope  you  will  inform  me  what  is 
your  opinion  of  the  sample  sent ;  and  if  your  correspondent,  who  differs 
from  me,  should  favour  you  with  some  of  his,  afler  seeing  my  present  letter, 
perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  say  which  b  the  best.  I  should  6e 
glad  to  give  him  an  invitation ;  but,  as  I  told  you  before,  it  does  not  suit 
ine  to  let  all  the  world  know  where  I  am,  I  think  the  plan  I  have  adopted 
is  the  only  one  to  learn  which  has  the  preference.  Your  correspondent 
appears  to  object  to  my  method  of  fermenting  tobacco  after  having  dried 
it.  Now,  I  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  busi- 
ness. I  recollect,  some  time  ago,  reading  in  your  Magazine,  that  those 
who  could  make  good  hay  might  also  make  good  tobacco,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  Now,  Sir,  those  who  can  make  sood  hay  know  very  well,  that 
though  it  be  managed  in  every  respect  well  before  it  be  put  into  the  rick, 
yet  if  it  does  not  acquire  a  proper  d^ee  of  heat  there,  it  will  not  be  good : 
just  so  I  think  of  tobacco.  As  respects  another  observation,  which  is, 
that  it  will  still  be  inferior  to  that  imported,  I  have  only  to  say,  that,  if 
your  correspondent  means  it  is  not  so  pleasant  to  smoke  in  the  pipe,  I 
quite  agree  with  him ;  as  I  have  sometimes  had  it  so  strong  that  it  would 
make  any  man's  mouth  sore  to  use  it.  Nevertheless,  I  also  have  it  some- 
times so  mild,  that  those  who  have  tried  it  preferred  it  to  that  sold  in  the 
shops  under  the  names  of  "  shag  "  and  "  returns."  But  if  he  means  that 
it  is  inferior  for  gardening  purposes,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  upwards  of 
sixty  liehts  of  glass,  occupied  by  flowers,  peach  trees,  and  vines,  and  in 
which  I  use  no  other,  unless  I  have  not  enough  of  my  own  growing.  — 
E,  S.   Oct.  23.  1832. 

As  we  know  not  when  A.  N.  may  send  us  a  sample  of  the  tobacco 
grown  and  cured  by  himself,  we  beg  permission  of  £.  S.  to  say  now  what 
we  have  to  say,  on  that  he  has  sent  us.  It  is  admirably  dried,  of  a  dark- 
green  tineed  with  brown,  and  plentifully  supplies  a  pleasant  odour,  but 
which  is  less  narcotic  (as  we  suppose  we  may  call  it)  than  the  tobacco  of 
the  shops.  The  portion  sent  cut  was  a  full  brown,  and  looked  much  like 
the  sbag  tobacco,  but  the  shreds  were  broader.    The  stock  sent  us  has 
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been  girett  to  a  gentleman  who  both  chews  and  smokes.  He  thus  reports 
on  it: — '*  In  the  mouth  it  is  devoid  of  that  pungent  acid  which  in  the 
common  tobacco  stimulates  the  tip  of  the  tongue  so  gratefully;  and  in  the 
pipe  it  is  deficient  in  strength,  so  that  an  habitual  smoker  could  not  so 
well  satiate  himself  with  two  or  three  pipes  of  this  as  with  one  of  the 
tobacco  of  the  shops.'*  However,  from  burning  a  little  o{  it,  we  think  it 
likely  to  prove  satisfactorily  effective  in  the  destruction  of  insects  or  plants ; 
and  this  is  the  main  point  m  question.  — J.  D, 

Bumi  Tobacco  stroTiger  them  unbtamt.  —  Sir,  A  great  saving  might  be 
made,  in  using  tobacco-water  for  the  destruction  of  insects,  by  first  burning 
the  tobacco ;  as  I  find,  while  enjoying  my  pipe  in  the  evening,  that  the 
tobacco  which  is  half-burnt  has  nearly  double  the  strength  of  the  other. 
The  waste  which  burning  on  purpose  would  occasion  might  be  obviated 
by  having  the  tobacco  baked  on  a  cast-iron  plate,  or  girdle  (a  Scottish 
utensil  ror  cooking  bannocks).  This  may  be  easUy  accoimted  for  by  the 
fact,  that  all  liquors,  when  heated,  are  much  stronger.—-  R.  BaytunUer^ 
Jan.  17. 1833. 
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Refuse  Ptdtyas  a  Kind  of  Manure,  —  Has  any  correspondent  ever  tried, 
in  any  way,  the  refuse  putty  cut  out  of  old  lights,  as  a  manure  ?  Two 
years  ago,  I  had  a  heap  accidentally  placed  on  a  piece  of  turf,  whence  it  was 
afterwards  cleared  off  and  burnt.  Since  that  time,  the  grass  in  that  place 
has  required  to  be  mown  thrice  to  once  in  the  other  parts,  and  the  grass 
is  of  a  much  better  quality;  and,  notwithstanding  the  past  summer  has  been 
so  dry,  it  has  continued  to  grow  luxuriantly  up  to  the  present  time.  I 
intend  to  apply  some  putty  of  this  kind  to  plants  in  pots,  as  I  think  it 
contains  nourishment  for  plants  in  the  absence  of  watering ;  and  should 
this  prove  the  case,  it  will  certainly  be  of  ^eat  use  to  plants  thus  con- 
ditioned. I  hope  correspondents  will  try  similar  and  other  experiments, 
and  communicate  the  results.  —  E.  S.     Dct,  S3.  1832. 

Chemical  Terms  relating  to  Horticulture.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  735.)  —  Sir,  In 
answer  to  Mr.  Taylor  of  Aberdeenshire,  I  would  ask,  what  are  the 
chemical  terms  which  do  not  relate  to  horticulture  ?  There  are  none ;  for, 
wide  as  is  the  scope  of  chemistry  now-a-days,  there  is  no  part  of  it  that 
may  not  lie  within  the  field  of  horticulture.  To  write  the  glossary,  then, 
that  your  correspondent  requires,  would  be  to  produce  a  chemical  system ; 
and,  without  having  read  some  systematic  work  on  chemistry,  the  know- 
ledge merely  of  the  popular  meaning  of  a  few  temu  will  not  be  worth 
milch.  A  knowledge  of  the  learned  tongues  is  not  necessary  to  the  fidi 
comprehension  of  chemical  nomenclature ;  but  I  regret  to  say,  that  our 
English  popular  works  on  chemistry  are  defective  in  one  most  important 
point,  viz.,  that  of  explaining  the  language  which  they  speak.  There  are 
some  differences  between  our  nomenclature  and  that  of  the  Continent ;  but 
the  best  exposition  of  the  principles  upon  which  ours  is  founded  is,  I 
think,  to  be  found  in  that  first  of  chemical  books,  Berzelius's  TVaUe  de 
ChimiCf  Paris  edition,  now  publishing,  and  not  yet,  I  believe,  translated  into 
English.  For  horticultural  purposes,  Henry's  Sjfstem  will  be,  in  general, 
comprehensive  enough ;  but  he  who  aspires  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  science  must  study  Berzelius.  There  are  many  books  upon  particular 
branches  of  chemistry,  as  applied  to  horticulture,  farming,  &c.,  such  as 
Sir  H.  Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  &c.,  which  are  worth  the  attention 
of  those  who  enter  more  deeply  into  the  matter.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — 
Robert  Mallet,     94.  Capell  Street,  Dublin, 

The  Glastonbury  Thorn  (Crataegus  Oxyacantha  pros' cox), —  Sir,  The 
unsatisfactory,  and  even  contradictory,  statements  which  occur  in  various 
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works  both  oA  systematic  botany  and  on  horticulture^  respeseting  the 
Glastonbury  thorn,  induce  me  to  trouble  you  with  this  communication. 
Not  that  I  consider  myself  able  to  give  you  nill  and  satisfactory  information 
on  the  subject ;  but  I  hope,  at  least,  to  be  enabled,  from  my  long  residence 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  describe  with  accuracy,  whatever  is  known  with 
certainty  at  Glastonbury  about  the  plant  in  question.  The  popish  I^end 
about  the  staff  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  I  may  be  permitted  to  pass  over  in 
silence ;  and,  therefore,  come  at  once  to  a  thorn  tree,  now  standing  within 
the  precincts  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Glastonbury ;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  from  this  tree  and  its  forefathers  (the  present  one  not  being 
of  great  age)  all  others  of  the  kind  have  been  propagated  by  budding  of 
erafting.  The  most  marked  peculiarity  in  this  tree,  and  in  those  descended 
irom  the  same  stock,  is  the  time  of  flowering.  It  is  now  (Dec.  31.)  in 
blossom,  and  I  transmit  you  a  specimen  for  examination.  It  will  a^in 
blossom  in  the  month  of  May,  and  from  these  latter  flowers  fruit  will  be 
produced.     I  am  informed,  but  have  not  myself  made  the  experiment,  that 

flants  grown  from  these  haWs  turn  out  to  be  the  common  whitethorn, 
^erhaps  the  exact  definition  of  those  differences  in  vegetables  which  con- 
stitute species  and  varieties  is  a  subject  not  fully  agreed  upon ;  but,  so 
far  as  the  matter  is  decided,  I  would  ask,  must  the  Glastonbury  thorn  bo 
considered  a  distinct  species,  or  only  a  variety  of  the  common  white* 
thorn  ?  I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Edward  Callow,  Butleigk,  near 
Glastonbury,  Dec.  31.  1832. 

We  received  the  specimens  mentioned,  from  our  much  esteemed  cor- 
respondent, who,  our  readers  will  recollect,  is  the  author  of  by  far  the  best 
work  on  the  cultivation  of  mushrooms  that  has  ever  appeared  (bee 
Gard.  Mag.,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  213.),  and  found  them  beautifully  in  flowerj 
covered  with  green  leaves,  and  some  of  having  bunches  of  ripe  haws^  Afler 
giving  away  sprigs  to  different  friends,  we  sent  the  remainder  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  to  whom  we  have  also  given  some  of  the  haws,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  proved  whether  this  is  redly  a  distinct  species  or  not.  In 
Hone's  Everi/'day  Book  (a  most  entertaining  work)  will  be  found  some 
of  the  nonsense  which  used  to  pass  current  respecting  this  tree.  —  Cond, 

SeedKng  Varieties  of  jyelphiniy>m  grandjfidrum  var.  cktnente  Dec.  —  Of  all 
the  flowers  which,  at  this  season  of  the  year  [midsummer]  ornament  our 
gardens,  perhaps  the  Delphinium  grandiflorum  stands  unrivalled  for  the 
freedom  with  which  it  flowers,  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  coloursi  From 
this  plant  I  have  raised  the  following  six  rarieties:  —  1.  Flower  white, 
spotted  with  green ;  2.  and  3.  Flower  of  two  different  shades  of  light  blue 
spotted  with  green;  4.  Flower  of  fine  lilac,  the  back  of  the  petals  slightly 
spotted  with  green ;  5.  Flower  of  a  yery  brilliant  blue,  spotted  with  pur- 
ple ;  6.  Flower  blue,  spotted  vrith  purple,  a  semidouble  Very  showy  variety, 
which  is  known  b^  some  as  the  JD.  cninense,  but  very  distinct  from  the  one 
so  called  in  Loddiges's  Botanical  Cabinet,  which  appears  to  be  the  parent 
of  the  above  varieties.  I  have  been  informed,  by  a  respectable  nursery- 
man, that  he  has  ''  raised  some  of  all  colours ; "  and,  among  them,  "  a  fine 
yellow."  Has  any  one  seen  this  last  variety  ?  —  Henry  Turner.  Botanic 
Garden,  Bury,  June  24.  1832. 

The  sixth  variety  above  is  semidouble.  The  Rev.  S.  Alderson  of 
Sicklesmere,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  1830,  told  me  that  he  had  flowered 
a  double-flowered  variety  of  2).  grandiflorum ;  and  I  believe  it  was  from 
an  unblossomed  seedling  which  he  had  purchased  at  the  Bury  Botanic 
Garden.  These  facts  subserve  the  obvious  inference  that  the  plant  very 
commonly  grown  in  gardens,  for  the  showiness  of  its  spikes  of  double  blue* 
flowered  blossoms,  and  called  Delphinium  grandifl6rum  flore  pleno,  can  be 
no  form  or  variation  of  the  Delphinium  grandifldrum  above  spoken  of:  it 
is  unlike  in  stature,  in  foliage,  in  the  size  and  form  of  its  flowers,  and 
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in  its  general  greater  robustness.  To  which,  then,  of  the  species  of  bota« 
nists  is  this  common  double-flowered  kind  referable  ?  I  Know  not,  and 
shall  be  right  glad  to  learn.  There  is  also  a  sub-variety  of  this  double- 
flowered  variety,  and  the  sub-variety  is  of  great  merit.  It  emanated  from 
Mr.  Wood,  nurseryman,  Huntingdon,  who  observed  it  in  a  bed  of  the  com* 
mon,  distinguishing  itself  from  aU  its  neighbours.  It  has  since  kept  con- 
stant to  its  characters :  which  are,  a  height  nearly  double  that  of  the  old 
variety,  and  branched  laxer  racemes:  so  that  it  is  altogether  a  mora 
showy,  airy,  graceful  plant.  -<~«7.  Z). 

Capability  m  the  Herbage  of  the  Duckweeds  (hemfue)  to  resist  Rotting,  — 
Sir,  I  sent  you,  some  time  back  (Nov.  26.  1832),  and  without  an  explan- 
ation, a  moss  of  dried  Lemna,  or  Duckmeat  (chiefly  Xemna  minor) :  let 
me  now  say  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  its  power  in 
resisting  decay.  The  specimen  in  question  I  picked  out  of  a  border  in  the 
garden,  shortly  before  I  sent  it  you ;  and  it  had  been  wheeled  into  the 
garden  along  with  dead  leaves  sufficiently  rotted  down  to  make  a  border 
tor  flowers,  in  November,  1830.  The  Zremna  must  have  been  gathered 
from  the  pond  along  with  other  aquatic  plants  (Potamogeton),  at  the  very 
least,  so  long  ago  as  the  summer  of  1828,  and  probably  1827.  The 
potamogetons,  and  the  dead  leaves  of  the  same  autumn,  were,  as  I  have 
said,  sufficiently  decayed  to  make  soil  for  horticultural  purposes  in  Nov. 
1830,  but  the  Xemna  remained  in  the  state  you  see  it,  and  I  can  still  find 
other  specimens  in  the  same  border  in  as  good  a  state.  How  comes  this 
little  minute  plant  to  continue  undecomposed  so  long  after  the  leaves  of 
all  kinds  of  trees,  and  its  brother  aquatics,  have  been  converted  into  soil  ? 
The  aquatics,  ^c,  when  gathered,  were  laid  in  a  heap  to  rot.  —  W,  T, 
Bree,     AUesley  Rectory ^  Jan,  10.  1833. 

'  Whai  is  the  best  Method  of  preserving  Walnuts,  so  as  to  have  the 
kernel  as  fresh  as  at  the  time  of  gathermg,  and  yet  in  a  good  dry  state, 
and  without  the  shells  becoming  mouldy  ?  —  E.  S.     Oct.  23.  1832. 

A  trailing  Species  of  Plum,  near  Montreal,  —  Sir,  We  have  a  singular 
kind  of  plum,  near  tne  Island  of  Montreal,  found  generally  in  an  island 
exactly  opposite  the  town  of  Montreal,  called  the  lie  a  Fierre  (Stony 
Island),  which  is  always  under  water  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  creeping  plum ; 
and  sometimes  a  single  tree  will  cover  a  space  of  ground  equal  to  8  fl, 
square.  It  never  raises  itself  from  the  ground ;  and  when  in  blossom  forms 
a  verjr  pretty  sight.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  force  it  to  grow  upwards, 
but  witnout  success ;  the  branches  growing  over  the  props,  and  seeking  the 
ground  again.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  this  species  of  plum  ?  —  A,  P, 
Hart,     Montreal,  Nov,  5.  1832. 

Specimens  of  the  plum  dried  when  its  flowers  are  in  perfection,  again 
when  its  leaves  are  so,  and  again  when  its  fruit  is  ripe,  so  as  to  supply 
perfect  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  would  enable  some  botanist  in 
England  to  answer  our  correspondent's  query  satisfactorily.  —  J,  D, 

Bark  Beds,  —  Sir,  I  should  be  glad  if  some  experienced  gardener  would 
give,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  some  good  directions  for 
managing  bark  beds ;  and,  in  hope  of  inducing  some  one  more  competent 
than  myself,  I  shall  give  you  what  has  resulted  from  my  own  experience 
during  several  years.  My  bed  is  made  in  a  brick  pit,  9  fr.  long,  5  fl.  6  in. 
broad,  and  6  ft,  deep;  and  contains  more  than  two  waggon  loads  of  tanner*s 
bark.  At  first,  I  made  the  bed  in  March,  of  bark  exposed  two  or  three 
days  to  drying  winds.  This  heated  sufficiently  for  a  time ;  but  when  I  re- 
moved it,  m  September,  1  found  a  large  portion  of  the  tan  quite  dry  and 
perished,  by  a  whitish  mould,  retaining  no  heat  whatever.  In  the  centre, 
and  towards  the  bottom,  there  was  moisture,  and  about  75  degrees  of  heat. 
I  then  renewed  the  bed  by  two  thirds  of  fresh  tan,  iust  as  it  came  from  the 
pits,  without  drying,  and  mixed  it  with  another  of  the  freshest  old  tan.    In 
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a  few  days  this  began  to  heat,  and  retained  a  good  heat  for  six  months.  On 
this  bed  I  preserved,  during  the  vdnter,  a  number  of  pelargoniums  and 
other  green-house  plants,  giving  them  all  the  air  I  could  by  day,  and  cover- 
ing up  at  night ;  and  the  plants,  in  general,  looked  better  than  those  in  my 
feen-house.  In  the  March  following  I  renewed  my  bed  again.  On  this 
struck  my  georginas,  raised  two  crops  of  melons,  struck  my  pelargoniums 
and  other  plants,  and,  in  September  last,  I  renewed  it  again  for  winter  use. 
My  plan  has  been,  to  sift  at  least  one  third  of  the  old  tan,  and  mix  the 
undecayed  parts  with  the  new  tan,  until  the  pit  was  three  parts  full,  and 
then  add  fresh  tan  to  complete  it.  Since  I  have  adopted  this  method  I 
have  had  very  little  of  the  grey  mould,  the  bed  has  retained  the  heat  better, 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  has  succeeded  very  well.  Some  of  my  neighbours 
have  a  well  at  the  back  of  their  beds,  in  which  they  put  a  quantity  of  duns, 
to  obtain  a  great  heat.  They  have  their  pits  about  4  ft.  wider  than  their 
frames,  and  place  a  paling  partition  in  the  pit  at  the  back  of  their  frames, 
and  have  two  wooden  doors  to  cover  it.  The  part  of  the  pit  under  the 
frame  they  fill  with  bark,  and,  when  they  want  extra  heat,  they  fill  the 
other  part  with  dung,  and  enclose  it  with  the  doors,  to  keep  in  the  heat, 
and  prevent  any  unsightly  appearance.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that 
none  of  the  beds  I  have  reterred  to  are  in  a  hot-house,  but  are  placed  in 
a  convenient  part  of  the  flower-garden.  I  have  had  my  beds  trodden  down 
in  the  making,  to  prevent  so  much  sinking.  I  keep  a  stick  inserted  into 
the  tan,  through  a  hole  in  the  brickwork,  to  ascertain  the  heat  of  the  bed ; 
and  I  have  observed  that  it  begins  to  heat,  near  the  top,  in  four  or  five 
days :  in  three  weeks  ^t  is  fit  for  use ;  and  it  retuns  a  good  heat  for  six 
months,  when  I  renew  it.  —  Joseph  Tyto.     WalUngJard,  Nov.  1832. 

On  oblaifung  improved  VarieHes  of  Com  by  ike  Crou  Impregnaiion  o^ 
existing  Kinds.  —  Sir,  I  would  suggest  the  advantage  which  probably  might 
be  derived  from  sowing,  m  the  same  Jieid,  the  seed  not  of  one  sort  of 
wheat  only,  but  the  seed  of  various  sorts;  so  that,  when  the  wheats 
come  to  be  in  blossom,  the  pollen  from  each  may  be  diffused  among 
the  intermixed  wheats,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  new  and  better  seed 
or  grain. 

It  is  a  well-known  fiict,  that  numberless  varieties  are  produced  among 
flowers,  take  the  poppy  for  instance,  by  sowing  m  the  same  bed  the  seeds 
not  of  one  kind  of  poppy  only,  but  the  seeds  of  different  kinds.  And 
Mr.  Knight  has  shown  what  may  be  done  by  fertilising  one  sort  of  pea 
with  the  pollen  of  another.  Yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  agriculturists  have 
never  yet  availed  themselves  of  these  facts,  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
that  staff  of  life,  wheat  com. 

It  is  obvious  that,  for  the  success  of  this  experiment,  all,  or  the  greater 
part,  of  the  different  sorts  of  wheat  should  come  into  blossom  at  the  same 
time.     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  -»  Varvicensis.    January ,  1833. 

On  this  very  subject  Varvicensis  will  find  a  useful  communication, 
written  by  a  man  possessing  both  practical  and  scientific  knowledge,  in 
'So.  XXV.  of  the  British  Farmer* s  Magazine^  published  Nov.  1.  1832. 
The  article  is  entitled  "  On  the  PracticabHity  of  improving  Com  by  manual 
Impregnation." 

Those  who  wish  to  adopt  practically  the  suggestion  of  Varvicensis, 
may  do  it,  even  this  season,  very  conveniently,  by  transplanting,  as  soon  as 
the  frosts  of  spring  are  past,  plants  of  different  kinds  of  wheat  into  each 
other's  immediate  society.  — «/.  Z>. 
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Art.  VII.     Covent  Garden  Market. 


The  Cabbage  Tribe, 

CabtMgeip  per  dosea : 

Red        ... 

Planto,  or  ColeworU    . 

Savovt  ... 

Brutseu  Aprouta,  per  |  tiere 
German  ureent,  or  Kale, 

per  docen 
Broccoli,  per  bunoh : 

White        ... 

Green  -      - 

Purple 

Tubere  and  Roolt, 
r per  ton 
Potatoea     -    -{per  ewt 

L  per  bushel 

Kidney,  per  bushel 

Scotch,  per  bushel 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  per 

half  sieve 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch 
Carrots,  per  bunco : 
.  Old         . 

Horn         .  •       • 

Parsneps,  per  dosen  |*. 
Red  Beet,  per  doaen 
Skirret,  per  bunch 
Scoraonera,  per  bundle  - 
Salsify,  per  bunch  .  - 
Horseradish,  per  bundle  . 
Radishes,   Red,  per  dosen 

hands  (24  to  90  each)    . 

TkeSpUtack  THbe, 

Spinach  [PJJJJJ^i^^^: 
Sorrel,  per  half  rieve 

The  Onhn  Tribe. 

Onions,  old,  per  bushel  - 
For  pickling,  per  |  siere 
When  green  (Ciboules}, 
per  bunch 
Leeks,  per  dosen  bunches 
Garlic,  per  pound       -    • 
Shallots,  per  pound    .    . 

Aaparofinout  PlanUt 
Saiadt,^ 

Amarsgus,  large,  per  hund. 

ftiddling 

Spruce       -  .       . 

Sea  kale,  per  punnet 
Lettuce,  per  score : 

Cos        .  .  . 

Cabbage 
Endive,  per  score 
Celery,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet . 
Watercress,  per.dosen  small 

bunches    .       ... 
Burnet,  per  bunch 


Ttom 

£  $.  d. 

0  2    0 

0  2    6 

0  10 

0  1    0 

0  0    9 

0  16 

0  0    9 

0  10 


3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  0 
3  0 

1  6 

2  0 
1  9 


1 
0 

0 
0 
0 
I 
0 
1 
1 
1 


0  2 
0  1 
0    1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
1 
0 
0 


0 
1 

4 
6 
9 
0 
9 
6 
6 
6 


0    1    6 


0  1  9 

0  2  0 

0  0  3 

0  0  9 

0  0  6 

0  0  6 


0  10  0 
0  3  0 
0  2  0 
0    10 


0    0    4 
0    0    1 


To 

£  $.  d. 

0  3    0 

0  4    0 

0  2    0 

0  2    0 

0  10 

0  2    6 

0  16 

0  16 


4 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

4 
2 
2 
2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 
0 
2 
2 
0 


0    1    3 
0    0    2 


0 
0 
1 
1 
1 

oio  0 

0    0    0 
0    4    0 


0    2    0 


0  2  6 
0  16 
0    0    0 


0  2  6 

0  3  0 

0  0  0 

0  1  6 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 


0  15  0 
0  6  0 
0  4  0 
0    3    0 


0 
9 
6 
0 
0 


0    0    6 
0    0    2 


Pol  and  Sweet  Herie, 

Parsley,  per  half  sieve     - 
Tarragon,per  dozen  bunches 
Chervil,  per  punnet 
Thyme,  per  dosen  bunches 
Sage,  |>er  dosen  bunches   . 
Mint,  dried,  per  dosen  bun. 
Peppermint,  per  dos.  bun. 
Bfaijoram,  per  dosen  bunch. 
Savory,  per  dosen  bunches 
Basil,  per  dosen  bunches 
Rosemary,  per  dos.  bunches 
Lavender,  per  dosen  bunch. 
Tansy,  per  doaen  bunches 

Stalks  and  Pruits/or  Tartt, 
PieUing,  fc. 

Rhubarb  Stalks,  forced,  per 

bundle       .       - 
Capsicums,  per  hundred  . 

Edible  Fungi  and  Fnci. 

Mushrooms,  per  pottle     . 
Morels,  dried,  per  pound   • 
Truffles,  per  pound  i 

English        ... 

Foreign         ... 

JPimits. 

Apples,  Dessert,  per  bushel : 

Nonpareils 

Ribston  Pippins 

Reinette  grue 

Golden  nppin 

Bailing,  per  bushel 

American,  per  bushel  . 

French,  per  bushel 
Pears,  Dessert,  per  |  sieve : 

Chaumontelle     . 

Colmar        ... 

St  Germains 

Passe-Colmar 
Cranberries,   Swedish,   per 

gallon       .         '.  . 

Walnuts,  per  bushri 
Chestnuts,  per  peck : 

English 

French        ... 
Filberts,  English,  per  100  lbs. 
Pine-apples,  per  pound    . 
Hot-house.  Grapes,    late, 

per  lb.        .         . 

^^™«"     [pShSSSed" 
Bitter  Oranges 

^**"     iplrhu^ed' 
Shaddocks,  per  dosen 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  pound 
Brasil  Nuts,  per  bushel    . 
Barcelona  Nuts,  per  peck  . 
Spanish,  per  peck    . 
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Oinervatioru.  —  The  market  continues  to  be  steadily  supplied  with  most 
kinds  of  vegetables,  which  are  of  excellent  quality,  at  moderate  prices. 
The  continued  openness  of  the  season  enables  the  growers  to  furnish  the 
supply;  but  the  consequence  will  be,  a  deficiency  before  the  spring  crops 
come  to  hand.  The  general  depression  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
autumn,  and  early  part  of  the  winter,  continues,  and  the  few  forced 
articles,  such  as  sea  kale,  asparagus,  rhubarb,  and  French  beans,  which 
have  as  yet  been  brought  to  market,  have  not  realised  high  prices ;  and  as 
the  expense  necessarily  attending  the  production  of  such  articles  is  very 
great,  no  doubt  the  growers  sufier  considerable  loss ;  but,  as  the  season  is 
advancing  in  which  those  articles  are  more  generally  in  demand,  I  trust 
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we  shall  find  more  consumption,  and,  consequently,  a  remunerating  price 
for  them ;  otherwise,  1  fear,  the  system  of  culture,  which  has  advanced  so 
rapidly  in  the  production  of  so  many  fine  vegetables  at  this  early  period  of 
the  season,  and  by  which  the  public  have  been  generally  enabled  to  indulge 
in  these  articles  at  a  moderate  charge,  will  fall  into  decay,  and  remain  only 
in  the  hands  of  the  rich  private  cultivator.  The  state  of  the  horticultural 
interest,  at  the  presen^  time,  is  truly  lamentable;  and  much  individual  loss 
must  be  felt  before  any  improvement  can  be  expected.  Fruit,  generally, 
has  been  of  good  quality ;  very  little  foreign  has  been  imported,  our  own 
supplies  being  good,  prices  consequently  moderate.  Onions  are  in  great 
supply,  the  crop  having  been  excellent,  and  the  breadth  in  outline  large; 
the  prices  verv  low,  attended  with  great  difficulty  in  effecting  sales. 
Potatoes,  which  were  heavy  in  the  marxet  at  the  penod  of  the  last  report, 
in  consequence  of  an  abundant  supply  at  the  time,  the  growers  appearing 
to  be  anxious  to  sell  to  realise  capital,  'are  now  becoming  scarce,  and  thin 
in  the  market ;  it  is  pretty  generally  supposed  that  the  stock  in  the  hands 
of  the  growers  is  getting  short,  and  the  dealers,  not  having  many  on  hand, 
it  is  expected  they  will  be  in  demand,  and  r^ise  much  better  prices.  — 
Cov,  Gtardetiy  Jan,  23.  1833. 
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Dec,  4.  1832.  —  Read,  Notes  upon  Chinese  Chrysanthemums,  by  Mr. 
Donald  Munro.  A  paper  on  the  Zea  Mdyt^  or  Indian  corn,  by  the  author 
of  the  Domeitic  Gardener's  Manual, 

Exh&Ued.  Collection  of  apples,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke  (25  sorts) ; 
and  Napoleon  pear.  Seedling  chrysanthemums,  fix>m  Mr.  Isaac  Wheeler^ 
Beaumont  Buildings,  Oxford.  Eldon  pippins  (seedlings),  from  I.  J.  Wil^ 
mot,  Esq.,  Coventry.  Queen  pine  apple  (weight  2  lbs.  8oz.),  from  Mr. 
George  White,  gardener  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  Hybrid  cereus,  seedling, 
hybrid  cineraria,  from  J.  L.  Snow,  gardener  to  Sir  Herbert  Jenner, 
Chislehurst.  Twenty-one  vars.  of  chrysanthemums,  from  Messrs.  Chand- 
ler. Argemone  Barclayaiui,  Passiflora  racemdsa  princeps ;  Chinese  rosea 
of  the  following  kinds,  yellow  and  blush,  sweet-scented,  riibra,  single, 
dwarf  Chinese,  Barclay's  Chinese,  pink  cluster,  multiflora,  from  Mrs. 
Marryatt. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers :  Sten^ctis  specidsa,  Chimo- 
n&nthus  fr&grans  var.  grandiflorus,  chrysanthemums.  —  Fruit.  Apples: 
Hormead  pearmain,  an  excellent  bearer ;  Yellow  bellefleur ;  Bedfordshire 
foundling,  a  fine  kitchen  apple;  Belledge  pippin;  Court  pendu  plat,  escapes 
the  spring  frosts,  owing  to  its  late  blossoming ;  Downton,  Gray  queening. 
Winter  queening,  Reinette  grise,  Baxter's  pearmain ;  Dutch  Mignonne,  a 
good  bearer ;  Reinette  du  C^ada.  Pears :  Glout  mor9eau,  continues  to 
be  a  good  b^er  as  a  standard ;  Passe  colmar,  Bezi  de  Caissoy,  Ne  plus 
Meuris :  some  of  these  have  ripened  much  earlier  than  usual ;  Fondante 
du  Bois,  Bowler's  seedling,  Beurre  Beauchamps,  Colmar.  Golden  pippin, 
fi-om  John  Williams,  Esq.,  grown  on  common  crab  stocks  and  on  Siberian 
crab  stocks. 

Jan,  15. — Read.  Observations  on  the  Quality  of  the  Oak  Timber  pro- 
duced in  Great  Britain,  by  Wm.  Atkinson,  Esq.  A  Report  on  the^^Growth 
of  certain  Varieties  of  Pears  and  Grapes,  by  J.  W.  Gnffith,  Esq. 

Exhibited,  Specimens  bearing  fresh  flowers,  and  last  year's  fruit,  of  the 
Glastonbury  thorn,  from  Mr.  Callow,  Butleigh,  near  Glastonbury.  Citrons 
ffrown  at  Hendon,  from  John  Lane,  Esq.  Apples  and  French  beans, 
from  Mr.  Joseph  Haythorn.  A  seedling  Primula  prae'nitens,  from  Mr. 
James  Henderson.    Camellias,  from  John  AUnutt,  Esq.     Strelltzta  ov&ta, 
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ABtrapflB^a  WalHchii»  from  Mrs.  Marryatt.  Testudin^a  elephimtipeiy 
camellias,  and  B^ksta  serr&ta,  from  Wro,  Wells,  Esq. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Sociefy.  Flowers :  Cfaimon^thus  friigrans  and 
var.  grandifl6ru8.-— Fruit.  Apples :  Alfriston,  Keinette  du  Canada,  Court 
pendu  plat,  Bedfordshire  foundling,  Hormead  pearmain,  Rymer,  Royal 
Keinette,  Belied^e  pippin,  Raboulink,  Ross  nonpareil,  Baldwin,  London 
pippin,  Dutch  mignonne^  Parmentier,  New  rock  pippin,  Baxter's  pearmain, 
Iledding's  nonpareil.  Pears :  Easter  Beurr^,  Glout  mor9eau,  Bezi  de 
Caissoy,  Bon  Chretien  Turc,  Ne  plus  Meuris.  Downton  nonpareil  applet 
from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 

Note  relating  to  the  Grapes  tent  to  the  Meetings  Nov,  6.  1832.— Schloss 
Johannisberger,  Rudesheimerberger,  and  Grafenberger :  these  appear  to  be 
the  same.  Raisin  rouge  de  Schlossberg  a  Kreutznach  is  a  white  grape. 
Steinbeiger,  and  No.  1.  unnamed,  are  the  same. 


Art.  IX.     Obituari/. 

Died,  on  September  9.  1832,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Mure  Hogg,  aged 
58  years,  florist  and  market-gardener  in  that  town.  Mr.  Hogg's  father 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  settled  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  the 
capacity  of  florist  and  market-gardener,  and  for  many  years  rented  the 
ground  which,  in  1820,  a  few  years  after  his  death,  w&s  converted  into  the 
botanic  garden.  In  the*  house  in  this  garden,  his  son.  Mure  Hogg,  was 
bom,  and  continued  the  occupancy  of  the  house,  garden,  and  business, 
until  1820,  when  the  premises  were  let  to  N.  S.  Hodson,  Esq.,  who  formed 
them  into  a  subscription  botanic  garden.  Mr.  Hogg  then  removed  into  a 
property  of  his  own,  with  a  garden  attached ;  and  here,  and  on  additional 
ground  hired,  carried  on  his  business  as  usual.  His  remains  were  canriod 
to  the  grave  by  six  young  gardeners,  and  his  pall  supported  by  six  old 
ones;  and  very  many  old  and  respectable  neighbours  and  tradesmen 
followed.  The  deceased  has  left  a  widow,  four  sons,  and  a  daughter. 
The  widow,  and  two  sons,  who  have  almost  reached  manhood,  will  carry 
on  the  business.  —  H.  /. 

Died,  about  the  middle  of  1832,  at  the  house  of  his  father,  at  Wands- 
worth, Surrey,  J.  NicoUes,  for  some  years  past  flower-gardener  to  Roger 
Pettiward,  Esq.,  of  Great  Finborough  Hall,  Suffolk.  We  are  not  informed 
of  Mr.  NicoUcs's  age,  but,  from  once  seeing  him,  believe  it  was  about 
30  years.  Mr.  Turner^  of  the  botanic  garden.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  briefly 
notices  (Vol.  VII.  p. 498.)  the  garden  under  Mr.  Nicolles's  management; 
and  in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  160.  is  a  communication  from  Mr.  Nicotics  himself ; 
and  there  is  also  another  from  him,  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Htstor^^ 
Vol.  IV.  p.  449.,  consisting  of  a  list  of  46  species  of  birds,  which  he  had 
collected  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Finborough  Hall,  and  preserved ;  and 
from  die  same  communication  we  learn  that  Mr.  Nicolles,  at  the  time  of 
making  it,  had  also  preserved  some  insects,  and  was  then  forming  a 
hortfu'siecut.  Mr.  Turner,  in  a  letter  lying  by  us,  dated  April  15.  1832, 
thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Nicolles :  — **  I  have  just  finished  a  note  ot  introduction 
to  ^ou  for  Mr.  Nicolles.  Poor  fellow  I  he  has  completelv  killed  himself 
by  mtense  study  by  night  and  hard  work  by  day.  I  pity  him  sincerely : 
he  is  every  thing  I  wish  for  in  a  friend.  He  is  cleveri  he  is  persevering, 
and  in  his  little  person  carries  a  great  deal  of  knowledge.  The  garden  and 
liouses  at  Finborough  do  him  great  credit ;  he  took  great  delist  in  having 
them  neat,  and  by  almost  incessant  labour  he  accomplished  his  object."  — 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Notes  and  Reflections  made  during  a  Tour  through  Part 
of  France  and  Germany ^  in  the  Autumn  of  the  Year  1828*  Bj 
the  Conductor. 

(Continued Jrom  VoU  VII.  p.  264.) 

JEIating  completed  the  general  results  of  our  late  British 
tour,  before  we  recur  to  its  details,  we  shall  complete  our 
Continental  notes,  made  in  1828  and  1829;  and,  as  the  time 
is  now  so  long  gone  by,  we  shall  greatly  shorten  them. 

In  our  last  we  were  proceeding  to  examine  the  principal 
market-gardens,  and  had  noticed  those  of  Cadet  de  Marsy 
and  the  fig  gardens  at  Argenteuil.  We  visited  a  great  num- 
ber of  others  in  every  direction  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  but  we  cannot  now  take,  time  to  describe  them.  We 
were  much  gratified  by  the  cherry  gardens  in  the  Vale  of 
Montmorency,  over  which  we  were  conducted  by  Baron 
Hamelin,  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  exotic  bulbs.  The 
cherry  trees  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  sur&oe ;  sometimes 
in  rows,  and  sometimes  irr^ularly ;  and  on  the  ground  are 
cultivated  vines,  and  between  these  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables. The  cultivation  is  carefiil,  in  point  of  stirring  the  soil 
and  manuring  it,  but  there  is  a  want  of  regularity  and  neat- 
ness, which  is*  probably  owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  fences 
and  of  regular  paths.  Where  deaths  occur  in  the  lines  of 
vines,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  regularly  filled  up.  . 
An  English, artist  admired  the  efiect  of  this,  as  rendering  the 
sceneiry  most  picturesque ;  of  which,  as  a  proof,  he  furnished 
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us  with  a  sketch,  which  we  have  had  engraved.  (j%.  20.)    It 
may  be  very  picturesque,  but  it  is  cert^my  not  gu^enesque. 


The  best  pine-(^ples  which  we  saw  in  the  market-gardens 
of  Paris  were  those  grown  in  pits  by  M.  Decouffl^,  M.  Gat 
loiSt  and  M.  Marie.  The  latter  gardener  takes  the  glass  off 
his  pits,  night  and  day,  during  three  months  in  summer ;  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  assume  a  rusty  reddish  hue  in  conse- 
quence, and  they  grow  slowly,  but  they  are  much  better  able 
to  stand  the  winter. 

Mushrooms,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  are  cultivated 
deep  under  ground,  in  tlie  caverns  formed  by  the  exhausted 
Ume  quarries.  These  quarries  are  not  generally  open  to  the 
day^  as  in  Britain.  Tney  are  worked  more  like  coal-pits, 
and  the  stones  are  brought  to  the  surface,  up  a  cylindrical 
well  or  shaft,  by  means  of  windlasses,  turned  by  large  vertical 
wooden  wheeb.  (^.  21.)     When  the  quarry  is  exhausted, 


and  the  bottom  is  not  springy,  or  liable  to  befilled  with  water, 
It  is  let  to  a  mushroom-grower,  who  generally  contrives  to 
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purchase  a  wheel  and  windlass  that  has  become  too  frail  to 
wind  up  stonesi  bat  which  serves  him  as  a  means  by  which  he 
descends  and  ascends;  throwing  down  his  stable  dung,  earth, 
and  spawn ;  and  managing  them  below  much  in  the  same  way 
as  in  England.  Mushrooms  are  also  grown  in  cellars  in  Paris, 
and  in  market-gardens  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  There 
appear  to  be  two  distinct  varieties  of  this  fungus :  one  grown 
in  very  firm  soil,  the  colour  of  which  is  of  a  whitish  yellow; 
and  the  other,  grown  in  very  loose  black  rich  soil  and  on 
dung  ridges,  which  is  of  a  small  size  and  delicate  white 
colour.  We  found  both  sorts  in  great  perfection  in  the 
market-garden  of  M.  Gallois,  at  the  Abbaye  Saint  Antolne. 

Thei'e  are  many  points  of  practice  in  the  horticulture  of 
France  which  might  be  improved  from  the  hortiqulture  of 
other  countries;  and  many  in  whicl^  other  countries  might 
derive  improvement  from  France.  In  die  forcing  jdepartmentt 
and  in  the  culture  of  the  pin&>apple,  the  French  have  had 
little  practice ;  and  have  consequently  much  to  learn  from  the 
Dutch  and  the  English,  who  have  had  a  ereat  deal.  In  the 
culture  of  salads  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  growth  of 
mushrooms  throughout  the  year,  the  gardeners  of  Britain 
may  learn  a  great  deal  from  those  of  Paris.  Fifty  years  ago, 
the  pruning  and  training  of  fruit  trees  was  better  understood 
in  France  than  in  Great  Britain ;  and  we  have  nothing,  even 
now,  in  the  way  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  England,  so 
simple  and  ingenious  as  the  practice  at  Thomery.  (See  Vol.  V. 
p.  287.)  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  considering  the  difficulties  of 
climate  to  be  overcome  in  France,  the  heat  and  drought  in 
summer,  and  the  great  cold  in  winter,  the  French  gardeners 
have  more  merit  in  producing  or  preserving  the  culinary  vege- 
tables at  such  seasons,  in  the  open  air,  than  those  of  Britain. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  villa  gardens  which  we 
visited,  and  we  shall  take  them  in  chronological  rather  than 
in  geographical  order* 

The  Park  of  ChantiOy  is  of  great  extent,  but  of  little 
beauty.  The  surface  is  nearly  fiat,  the  soil  light  and  sandy, 
and  the  whole  naturally  a  scattered  forest  of  beech,  hornbeam, 
birch,  poplar,  and  other  secondary  deciduous  trees.  The  house 
is  a  huge  pile,  which,  however,  has  been  diminished  in  size  by 
the  dilapidations  of  the  Revolution.  Near  it  is  a  large  pond 
of  artificial  water,  and  a  piece  of  ground  laid  out  in  the 
English  manner  Amongst  the  extraordinary  things  shown  to 
strangers  are  the  stables.  These,  the  traveller  Duppa  observes, 
^  are  magnificent,  and  in  the  highest  degree  unfit  fpr  their 
purpose.  They  are  at  least  40  ft  high»  and  600  ft  long, 
without  accommodation  for  a  bushel  of  com,  or  a  single  truss 
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of  hay ;  in  the  centre  is  an  octagonal  room,  60  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  90  ft.  in  heighL  Here  the  prince  used  to  dine  once  in 
the  course  of  the  hunting  season,  with  a  large  party  of  his 
friends  of  the  chase.  The  old  garden  has  not  been  restored, 
but  here  is  a  modern  garden,  laid  out  like  an  English  gentle- 
man's pleasure-ground."  This  modern  garden  we  found  to 
be  a  low  moist  meadow,  the  grass  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
mole  cricket;  the  buildings  about  the  palace  were  in  a  most 
dilapidated  state,  and  the  immense  platforms  of  sand,  unshaded 
by  a  single  tree,  were  any  thing  but  country-like.  Every 
thing  indicated  an  immense  outlay  on  an  ungrateful  situation. 
The  only  source  of  relief  is  the  natural  woods;  though  these, 
growing  on  a  flat  surface,  and  the  soil  being  uniformly  sand, 
contain  litUe  variety  of  either  trees  or  plants.  Taking  the 
demesne  of  Chantilly  altogether,  it  is  fit-  only  for  growing 
eopse,  or  for  the  Flanders  husbandry,  viz.  turnips,  wheat, 
and  clovOT. 

ErmenojmUe  in  October,  1828 — The  property  was  then  to 
be  sold,  and  was  let  in  the  mean  time  to  the  Prince  de  Cond^, 
who  made  no  other  use  of  it  than  as  a  preserve  for  game. 
The  tower  of  the  fair  Gabrielle  was  roofless,  and  going  fast 
to  decay ;  some  of  the  other  garden  structures  were  wanting ; 
all  were  more  or  less  dilapidated,  with  the  exception  of 
Rousseau's  tomb  in  the  Island  of  Poplars,  and  what  is  called 
"  La  maison  du  Philosophe"  (^J.  32.  and  23.),  which  is  still 


pointed  out  to  strangers  as  a  place  where  Rousseau  used  to 
spend  whole  days,  reposing  on  its  heath  benches  {Jfg-  23.  a  a), 
having  a  fire  of  logs  in  the  rude  fireplace  (i),  and  supplying 
himself  with  water  from  an  adjoining  spring.      Br^  and 


Ermemmville,  Bagatelle. 


wine,  we  were  told,  the  benevolent  proprietor  placed  every 
morning  in  the  cellar  belowt  which  Rousseau  entered  by  a 
trap-door  in  the  floor  (c).  The  house  in  the  village  in  which 
Rousseau  lived,  and  the  room  in  which  he  died,  used  to  be 
shown  to  strangers:  the  room,  we  were  told  (in  1828),  was 
become  the  sleeping-room  of  one  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6^ 
gamekeepers.  £rmenonville,  having  little  or  no  natural  beauty, 
and  being  now  neglected  by  art,  has  ceased  to  be  interesting 
otherwise  than  by  liistorical  associations. 

The  Grounds  of  Bagatelle,  as  laid  out  by  Mr.  Blaikte,  are 
maintained  in  nearly  their  original  state,  and  they  form  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  and  successful  imitations  of  the  English 
roanner  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  M.  la  Pie,  the  geographer,  at  Paris,  we  obtained  a 
correct  plan  (j%.  24.),  which  will  give  the  reader  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  disposition  of  the  principal  messes.  The  only 
view  beyond  the  boundary  is  obtained  from  the  house  and  the 
other  buildings  ;  and  this  view  is  chiefly  the  Seine,  and,  beyond 
it,  the  hill  Mount  Valerian.  The.  most  un-English  parts  of 
Bagatelle  are  the  bouse  and  offices :  and,  indeed,  it  may  be 
observed,  generally,  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  recent 
buildings  erected  by  .the  very  first  French  architects,  such  as 
XXitand  and  Percier,  a  French  house  is  almost  as  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  an  English  house,  as  a  French  garden  i«  from 
a,n  English  one.  In  general,  the  faults  of  Bagatelle  are  those 
of  most  other  English  parks  or  gardens  in  France ;  viz.  too 
much  bustle  and  display,  too  many  walks,  too  few  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  too  many  statues  and  seats,  for  the  extent  of  sur- 
face. The  result  of  alt  this  is  a  want  of  shade,  quiet,  and 
repose.     There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  solitary,  umbra- 
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geous  garden  walk  in  all  France.    The  following  are  the  details 
of  the  plan  of  Bagatelle :  — 


1,  Main  HiDwicx  ftom  th«  BoU  da  Boukgnc       S,  Rwlnoik,  vhnKC  iMiia  Ikt  watn  Uul 
■,  Outer  entrun  to  Uic  ramrti  of  th>  cbUoui.  luppUn  tfas  Uka. 

5,  ATuit  caur  (■Hsind  cumj.  10,  IccWuic,  imti  which  It  La  Tour  <)■  F*. 

6,  KalDealnncatethechttau.  U,  Porter'i  bidge  and  garden. 

^  BowtiDf-^aau,  juiroubded  by  leometile    1S»  Hot-hoiun,  gn«n.li«u«,  aDdaardHia. 

BrdHL  13,  Picnmaqua  accnaj  in  ihe  fit,  iilikli  ei> 

t,  ElenlHl  rock,  an  which  H  [daced  Ia  tlal. 

HD  da  PhUuoptH  (phlloaopher^  but). 

The  Park  #  St.  Oaen  (^.  26.)  was  laid  out  hy  Gabriel 
Thouin  for  IV^dame  de  Cayla,  soon  ader  the  restoration  of 
Louis  XVIII.  The  surface  is  flat ;  and  very  little  is  gained 
from  the  distant  prospect;  but,by  great  diversity  of  disposition 
in  the  trees  and  walks,  a  continual  change  of  verdant  scenery 
is  presented  to  the  spectator.  The  fault,  to  an  English  taste, 
is,  that  the  wood  is  not  in  sufficiently  large  masses,  and  that 
there  are  too  many  walks.  The  result  of  these  defects  is  a 
want  of  grandeur  and  repose.  There  are,  however,  two 
points,  in  the  laying  out  of  this  garden,  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  British  landscape-gardeners :  the  first  is,  that  the 
situation  and  turnings  of  every  walk  are  accounted  for,  by 
trees  or  shrubbery,  in  the  axils,  so  to  speak,  of  their  inter- 
sections }  and  the  second,  that  great  depth  of  interior  view  is 
given  from  all  the  principal  points,  by  studiously  avoiding  to 
intercept  the  views  by  trees.  In  short,  nothing  in  this  plan 
of  the  Park  of  Sl  Ouen  seems  as  if  it  could  oe  otherwise 
than  as  it  is,-  and  this  is  always  a  good  test.  M.  G.  Thouin, 
though  he  has  never  been  in  England,  and  therefore  cannot 
have  a  clear  idea  of  what  an  £>iglish  park  is,  yet  lays  out 


Pari  ^'St.  Oaeth  VUUneuoe  VEtatig. 


such  parks,  in  France,  on  strictly  scientific  principles.  The 
entrance  lodge  and  iron  gates  to  the  Parkof  St-Ouen  (^-26.) 
have  a  very  el^ant  appearance,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  house 
is  obtained  from  them,  though  it  is  at  quite  the  other  extremity 
of  the  park  :  a  proof  of  how  much  the  depth  of  perspective 
has  been  studied. 

ViUeneteoe  VEtang,  near  Mame,  was  occupied  before  the; 
Restoration  by  Marshal  Soult,  who  is  said  to  have  been  very 
much  attached  to  it,  and  to  have  derived  much  pleasure  from 
planting  and  altering  the  grounds.  The  park  may  contaia 
upwards  of  SOO  acres,  which  occupy  two  sides  of  a  valley, 
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through  which  runs  a  small  stream.  The  house,  which  is 
small,  but  with  very  extensive  offices,  is  placed  on  the  margin 
of  the  park,  and  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  grounds.  A  worse 
situation  could  hardly  have  been  fixed  upon  in  the  whole  300 
acres.  The  planting  in  the  park  has  been  done  in  what  is 
considered  the  English  style;  but  the  formal  clumps,  which  are 
conspicuous  in  the  plan  (j%.  27.)>  show  that  the  designer 


has  considered  that  style  any  thing  but  an  imitation  of  nature. 
The  small  stream  of  water  {a}  is  made  to  spread  out  into  a 
pond  (b),  and  it  is  crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  under  which 
are  cascades  (c  c  c).  The  only  parts  of  the  grounds  which 
are  tolerable,  and  which  create  in  the  mind  any  allusion  to 
natural  sceneiy,  are,  a  flat  bottom,  varied  by  siiruce  firs  {d) ; 
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a  somewhat  irregttlar  |Hece  of  ground  {e\  said  to  have  been 
laid  out  under  tDediree^n.of  Soidt  himself.  This  last  seene 
displays /some :  apparently  natural  rocks  and  stones  on  the 
margin  of  the  stream,  and  contains  some  groups  of  American 
sbrabs^  The  Duchess  d'Augouleme,  having  coveted  this 
place,  obtained  it  with  some  difficulty  from  Soult;  and  she 
has  the  merit  of  having  added  to  the  house  (i)  a  large  con- 
servatory and  an  aviary  {/)f  and  also  a  dairy  establishment 
(g)  and  a  poultiy  yard  (h).  Notwithstanding  the  duchess's 
desire  for  the  place,  we  were  {in  1828)  informed  tha£  she 
passed  only  one  night  at  it,  during  the  whole  time  it  was  in 
her  possession.  The  kitchen-garden  here  (k)  is  on  an  elevated 
platform,  and,  when  we  saw  it,  the  walks  were  beautifully 
bordered  with  Tb^ris  sempervirens,  which  makes  a  large  but 
very  handsome  edging.  In  some  of  the  pits  were  a  few  finely 
grown  pine-apples.  Taken  altogether,  Villeneuve  I'Etang 
affi>rds  an  example  of  a  situation  highly  favourable  for  the 
natural  style,  but  mangled  by  a  description  of  art  w^ithout 
either  the  expression  of  purpose  or  the  expression  of  style. 

Tke  Gardens  and  Pleasure-grounds  of  M.  DoubUU^  at  Epi-' 
nalj  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  specimen  of 
£nglish  gardening  in  France.  Their  merits  are  great,  though 
they  depend  more  on  the  natural  beauties  of  the  situation,  and 
on  the  surrounding  scenery,  than  on  the  exercise  of  any  style 
of  art.  M.  Doubla^s  grounds  consist  of  a  rocky  hill  {Jig.  28.  a\ 
rising  abruptly  from  the  town  of  Epinal  to  the  height  of 
S  00  ft.  or  400ft.9  And  stretching  away  to  the  east  in  the  form 
of  a  narrow  ridge,  of  a  ^mile  in  length,  gradually  declining 
till  it  terminates  in  the  vale  of  the  Moselle.  This  hill  and  its 
continuous*  ridge  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those  on 
which  Edinburgh  Castle  and  the  Old  Town  are  built.  The 
town  of  Spinal  {b  b)  embraces  the  hill  on  three  sides ;  the 
Moselle  passes  through  the  town,  and  forms  the  northern 
boundary  to  the  ridge ;  and  a  public  road,  accompanied  by  a 
small  tributaiy  stream,  constitutes  the  western  boundary. 
M.  Doublat,  the  proprietor,  a  banker  in  Epinal,  and  the 
receiver-general  for  the  department  des  Vosges,  assisted  by 
M.  Grillot  and  his  son,  architects  of  Nancy  and  Epinal,  began 
to  plant  and  improve  this  demesne  about  1793,  and  have  con« 
tinued  doing  so  ever  since.  The  great  merit  of  the  place,  so 
far  as  art  is  concerned,  is,  that  the  planting  is  done  in  groups 
and  masses,  in  which  one  species  always  prevails  in  one  place ; 
and  in  which  the  trees  are  disposed  in  a  free  natural-looking 
manner;  and  not  in  heavy,  lumpish,  formal  shapes,  as  in 
some  of  M.  Sckell's  works  in  the  English  garden  at  Munich. 
As  leading  Featwes  of  the  Grounds  at  Epinal^  we  may  direct 
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1  to  the  I 
(c);  to  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Epinal,  on  the 
hiffbest  part  of  the  rock 
(a);  to  a  large  piece  of 
water,  formed  adjoining 
what  wm  formerly  the 
moat  of  the  castle,  and 
including  the  moat  (e) 
(this  water,  brought  by 
pipes  from  a  spring  on  a 
mountain  some  miles  dis- 
tant, can  be  rendered  avail- 
able to  M.  Doublal's  house, 
and  to  the  whole  of  the 
town  of  I^inal,  at  a  mo* 
meat's  notice,  in  case  of 
^  fire);  to  a  succession  of 
terraced  walls  planted  with 
fruit  trees  and  vines  {/^  ; 
„  totheterracedkitchen-^r* 
S  den  {g);  to  the  dairy,  cow- 
houses and  poultry  yard* 
placed  in  the  ravine,  for- 
merly a  dry  ditch  for  the 
defence  of  the  csetle  (A) ; 
and  finally,  to  the  general 
variety  in  the  direction  of 
the  walks  and  roads.  In 
one  part  of  the  grounds, 
it  wul  be  observed  that 
«  they  are  intersected  by  a 
I  public  rood  (i) ;  but  tlie 
grand  drive,  which  diplays 
all  the  main  features  <^ 
the  place  (k),  passes  over  - 
this  road  on  a  bridge  (1). 
On  tracing  this  drive  in 
the  figure,  it  will  be  found 
very  ingeniously  contrived 
for  going  and  returning 
over  the  same  bridges ; 
and  also  for  combining  the 
greatest  length  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  line. 

Inmost  striicivg  Feature^ 
however,  of  the  grounds  at 
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Epinaly  is  the  rock  on  which  is  scattered  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle.  The  castle  of  Epinal  was  a  place  of  great 
strength,  till  it  underwent  a  siege,  in  the  time  of  Louis  Al  V., 
when  it  was  taken,  blown  up,  and  has  since  remained  in  ruins. 
Some  of  these  masses  are  very  large  and  entire,  while  others 
are  shattered  by  perpendicular  rents;  and,  leaning  to  one 
sidcy  remain  monuments  of  the  tremendous  force  of  gun- 
powder. It  appears  that  the  cannon  balls  made  use  of  in  the 
siese  were  partly  formed  of  granite ;  as  numbers  of  these^  as 
well  as  of  iron  balls,  are  constantly  dug  up  by  the  gardeners* 
The  great  inequality  of  the  surface,  and  the  various  forms  of 
the  masses  of  rock  round  these  ruins,  with  the  distant  amphi- 
theatre of  wooded  hills  and  mountains  on  three  sides,  and  the 
▼alley  of  the  Moselle  on  the  east,  seen  from  them,  constitute 
by  far  the  finest  part  of  the  scenery.  In  our  notes  made  on 
the  spot  in  October,  1828,  we  find. noticed  two  stupendous 
piers  of  the  drawbridge,  one  rent  from  top  to  bottom,  a  height 
of  nearly  100 ft.,  and  leaning  towards  the  other;  immense, 
masses  of  rock,  beautifully  varied  with  creepers,  and  more 
especially  with  the  Ampel6psis  Aederacea;  birch  trees,  larch, 
fin,  and  Scotch  pines,  protruding  from  crevices  of  the  ruin 
and  of  the  rock ;  a  cleft  or  ravine  with  steep  rocky  sides, 
planted  with  larches,  and  having  a  Swiss  air ;  a  tunnel  through 
the  rock,  of  several  yards  in  length,  forming  part  of  the  road, 
and  displaying  a  very  striking  view  of  the  Moselle  and  its 
▼ale,  from  one  end,  and  of  one  of  the  highest  of  the  moun-* 
Cains  of  the  Vosges  on  the  other ;  and  the  imitation  of  natural 
woods,  by  planting  very  young  trees  among  the  older  ones, 
always  of  the  same  sort  in  one  place,  so  as  very  successfully 
to  imitate  the  spruce  fir  forests  of  Prussia,  the  pine  and  birch 
forests  of  Sweden,  and  the  larch  and  silver  fir  scenery  of  the 
Alps.  The  grand  and  savage  character  of  the  mountain 
scenery,  on  the  one  hand,  as  contrasted  with  the  buildings 
and  bustle  of  the  town,  and  the  vale  of  the  Moselle,  with  its 
meadows  and  vineyards,  on  the  other,  add  greatlv  to  the 
charm  of  M.  Doublat's  grounds  in  our  eyes ;  though,  if  the 
demesne  belonged  to  an  aristocratic  Briton,  the  town  would  be 
deemed  a  nuisance,  and  the  great  object  of  all  his  efforts  would 
be  to  plant  it  out  iVom  the  view.  So  far  is  M.  Doublat  from 
entertaining  any  opinion  of  this  kind^  that  his  grounds  are 
thrown  open  every  Sunday  to  the  whole  town  of  Epinal;  and 
at  all  times  they  are  open  to  strangers. 

The  Filla,  at  ChuntiUy^  of  the  late  M.  Berthoud^  architect  to 
the  government  in  the  time  of  the  consulship,  contains  upwards 
of  100  acres,  and  has  been  laid  out  in  the  natural  manner 
with  extraordinary  care*     The  surface  consists  of  a  hill  or 
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bank)  in  great  part  covered  with  natural  wood ;  and  of  a  hol- 
lowy  with  a  small  stream  of  water.  The  house  is  placed  at 
one  end  of  this  hollow,  close  to  Chantilly ;  and  there  is  one 
^hort  approach  from  the  town,  and  another  long  one  through 
the  bank  of  natural  wood,  from  a  cross  country  road.  'This 
may  be  described  as  a  double  approach,  there  being  one  road 
for  entering  and  advancing  to  the  house,  and  another  for 
returning.  Both  are  admirably  adapted  for  showing  all  the 
beauties  of  the  place  to  the  best  advantage :  a  circumstance 
exceedingly  favourable  for  the  stranger,  who^  in  order  to  see 
the  place  completely,  requires  to  do  nothing  more  than  drive 
up  to  the  house  ana  drive  back  again.  After  passing  through 
the  gates  at  the  lodge,  and  advancing  about  100  yards,  me 
stranger  meets  two  roads,  beside  one  of  which  is  a  post,  with 
the  words  chemin  du  hameaiu  On  returning  from  the  house, 
at  about  the  same,  or  perhaps  rather  a  greater  distance  from 
it,  the  road  divides  in  a  similar  manner;  and  close  to  one 
branch  of  it  is  a  post,  exhibiting  the  words,  chemin  du  diparU 
The  House  of  M.  Berthoud  is  in  the  Italian  style ;  small, 
but  richly  ornamented.  The  principal  view  from  it  is  along 
a  valley,  in  which  the  eye  catches,  in  succession^  glimpses  of 
water  and  buildings  among  trees  and  grass.  In  walking 
through  this  valley,  the  buildings,  seats,  urns,  statues,  and 
rockwork  are  found,  to  be  very  numerous.  Near  the  house  is 
a  rustic  grotto,  over  which  is  a  highly  finished  and  richly 
furnished  bed-room.  A  concealed  door  in  the  grotto  leads  to 
a  small  kitchen  and  other  conveniences ;  so  that  this  detached 
building  seems  to  have  been  intended  either  to  serve  as  an 
addition  to  the  house,  or  as  a  lodging  for  a  friend.  Not  far 
from  this  grotto,  and  also  near  the  house,  is  a  larger  build- 
ing, with  the  external  character  of  a  chapel.  On  entering,  we 
found  that  the  ground  floor  assumes  this  character,  that  the 
sunk  story  is  a  wine-cellar,  and  the  room  over  a  billiard-room* 
Hard  by  is  an  ice-house,  disguised  so  as  to  appear  a  mass  of 
rock,  but  partially  covered  with  trees  and  bushes.  A  con- 
spicuous object  from  the  house  is  an  obelisk,  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  dedicated  aux  arts.  The  Chinese  build- 
ings, ornamental  cottages,  rustic  buildings,  and  fanciful  cattle* 
sheds  and  sheepcots,  are  too  numerous  to  be  recollected.  The 
stables,  the  Chinese  buildings,  and  also  pait  of  the  exterior 
of  the  house,  are  painted  in  fresco  externally ;  but,  to  an  eye 
not  accustomed  to  this  style  of  ornament,  this  conveys  the 
idea  of  superficial  construction  and  temporary  duration.  The 
only  building  about  the  place  which  we  could  thoroughly 
approve  of,  was  the  entrance  lodge.  The  usual  defects  of 
too  great  a  width  of  gravel  or  sand  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
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of  ronnding  off  too  much  of  the  angles  of  junction  in  the 
walks  and  roads,  was  less  obvious  at  this  place  than  in  most 
others  which  we*  have  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  for 
example,  Madame  de  Cayla's  (see^.  25.).  When  we  saw  this 
villa  in  1828,  the  whole  was  in  a  state  of  dilapidation ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  when  it  was  in  complete  repair,  it  dis- 
played much  natural  beauty,  though  with  a  greater  mixture 
of  architectural  objects,  and  with  less  repose  of  effect,  than 
harmonises  with  the  British  taste  in  landscape-gardening. 

T^e  Villa  of  Fromont^  on  the  Seine — M.  Soulange  Bodin 
combines,  at  FroQiont,  an  elegant  villa  residence  with  an 
exotic  nursery,  and  an  institution  for  young  horticulturists. 
M.  Soulange  Bodin,  like  M.  Vilmorin,  is  at  once  a  skilful 
cultivator,  a  marchand  grenetier  (seedsman),  a  scholar,  and  an 
accomplished  gentleman.  As  connected  with  the  army,  he 
has  been  all  over  Europe ;  and  having  been  long  (to  use  the 
Prince  de  Ligne's  phrase)  under  the  influence  of  the  jardino^ 
manie,  wherever  he  went,  the  gardens  were  the  main  objects 
of  his  attention.  At  one  time  ne  had  the  principal  manage- 
ment of  the  gardens  of  the  £mpress  Josephine  at  Malmaison, 
On  M.  Bodin's  retirement  to  Fromont,  in  1814,  he  com- 
menced laying  it  out  in  the  English  manner,  and  so  as  to 
combine  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  park  with  the  profit- 
able culture  of  the  nursery.  The  grounds  exceed  a  hundred 
acres  of  a  surface  gently  varied,  and  sloping  to  the  Seine. 
They  are  surrounded  by  a  walk  or  drive,  whicli  displays 
varied  views  of  the  interior,  the  main  feature  of  which  is  the 
chateau ;  and  of  the  Seine,  with  some  rising  grounds,  beyond 
the  boundary.  In  various  spaces  among  the  groups  of  trees 
are  formed  beds  of  peat  earth,  in  which  seedlings  of  Ame- 
rican shrubs  are  raised ;  the  more  rare  kinds  being  propa- 
gated by  artificial  methods.  In  the  walled  garden  near  the 
house  are  numerous  pits  and  frames,  in  which  the  more 
popular  exotics,  such  as  the  orange.  Camellia,  Azalea  indica, 
and  numerous  other  green-house  and  hot-house  plants,  are 
increased  by  hundreds.  In  effecting  this,  one  of  the  principal 
modes  employed  is  herbaceous  grafting,  or  grafting  on  the 
young  wood.  The  plants  thus  raised  are  sent  to  all  countries. 
In  the  larger  green-houses  and  hot-houses  there  is  a  collection 
of  fine  specimens,  intended  principally  for  ornament  The 
object  of  the  institution  for  the  instruction  of  young  gardeners 
is,  to  supply  French  country  gentlemen  with  young  men  well 
acquaint^  with  both  the  practice  and  the  theory  of  their  art 
in  all  its  branches.  For  this  purpose  there  are  professors,  a 
library,  a  museum  of  implements  and  models,  and  a  monthly 
journal,  entitled  Annales  Horlicoles  de  Fromont,  There  is  not 
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ft  more  striking  example,  in  all  France,  of  the  geotleniati  and 
the  man  of  science  being  united  with  the  tradesman  than  in 
M.  Soulange  Bodin;  nor  a  villa  in  which  mdre  industry  and 
activity  goes  hand  in  hand  with  picturesque  beau^.  There 
b  nothing  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of  in  England;  nor  can 
there  be  in  the  present  state  of  things.  It  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  finest  moral  features  in  France,  that  most  gentlemen 
are  either  manu&cturers,  tradesmen,  or  farmers;  and  that 
nearly  all  of  the  persons  practising  these  professions  are,  in 
education  and  manners,  gentlemen. 

TTie  Villa  of  Admiral  Tckitcha^,  at  ScSattx  (jfe.29.) 
contmns  15  or  20  acres,  on  a  nearly  flat  sur&ce;  but  it  haa 
been  laid  out  with  extraordinary  care  by  the  proprietor, 
aided  by  the  constant  advice  of  Mr.  Biaikie.  The  olnect  is, 
to  compress  as  many  as  possible  of  those  beantiea  of  which 
a  pleasure-ground  is  susceptible  into  a  small  space.  The 
references  to  the  plan  will  show  how  this  has  been  done. 
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1,  Thehouie.    -  31,  Heiteeeout  pitiiti,  and  nuntrjr. 

9;  StabUng,    cow-houte^    ooach-hoiue,    dog.  98,  Druidical  ruin,  containing  bee-hives. 

boiue,  &C.  33,  Vines  tnined  &  la  FoDiaineblank 

^  Foultry.yazd,  plaoe  fat  rabbits,  Goineapigt,  34,  Vines  trained  in  the  Italian  manner. 

Ac.,  and  dongiilll,  with  botJwd  flrames.  36,  Embroidered  partem,  laurds,  «&perimtntal 
4b  Farter's  lodge,  and  datrr.  nrrien,  and  nursery. 

.5.  Pnmp  and  reeerrcrir,  from  which  leathern  38„  Banc  des  paresseoz  (seat  finr  Idlers). 

pipes  conduct  the  water  all  over  the  grounds.  37»  Banc  tMe  ft  XkSOt  (seat  for  two). 

m  teder  to  water  the  lawns,  Ac,  in  dry  38,  Banc  des  solitaires  (hermits*  seat). 

weather.  39,  Banc  des  philosophes  (philosophers'  seat). 

^  GaidenerH  house  and  office,  pigeoo-bouse,  40,  Banc  des  pleurears  (mourners*  seat). 

seed-room,  Ac  41,  Banc  Am^ricain  (American  seat). 

7,  Onmuies,  wash-house,  and  tooUhoose.  49,  Banc  de  la  V^rit^  (seat  dedicated  to  Truth>, 

B,  Finery,  and  bot-houae^fiMr  forcing  cuUaary  43,  Banc  des  amateurs  (amateurs*  seat). 

vegetables.  9,  Fig-house.  44,  Baskets  of  3Klvia  s|A6ndens. 

10^  Great  basin  somwBded  by  a  flower-gaxdm  46  and  46,  Groups  of  magnolias  and  other  traeib 

fac  florists'  flowers.  surrounded  by  flowers. 

11,  ConecOoDS  of  biennials.  47and  48^  Reading  and  breaklhaling  paviUoiMU 

15,  FoicigD  esculent  Tegetables.  49,  Banc  bftti  (alcove  of  masonry). 

18,  Ovdiaids  fbr  vines  and  peach  trees.  50,  Grotta 

14,  Frames  finr  forcing  asparagus.  51,  Banc  des  amis  (seat  dedicated  to  Friend- 

16,  Aquarium.  16,  RockwOTk.  ship). 

17,  Bee-hlToi  18,  Boeary.  58,  Choice  fruit  trees  and  esculent  vegetsbleft. 

19,  FlowerJxRderL  and  a  horloge  de  flore  (a  53,  Salle  de  jeux  (billiard-room,  Ac). 
dock  of  flowers).  54,  QaUe  de  dense  (balUroom). 

SO,  Orangery.  21,  Oreen-house.  55,  Felouse  de  Pouest  (west  Uwn). 

sa;  Garden  of  variegated  plants.  5^  Shrubs  and  forest  trees;  pomegruate  tnoi 
93^  American  gardeo,  in  the  open  ground. 

fll^  Pekmse  du  nord  (north  lawn).  57,  Grande  porta  (principal  gats). 

SS^  Magnolias.  58,  Forte  de  charnHier  (gate  for  carts,  Ac). 

flS,  Mount  LebanoD,  a  eolleetion  of  oedan,  59,  Petite  porte,  sumommte  de  la  vache  (nul 
pinea,  and  erergreens.  mte,  called  the  cow -gate). 

87,  Conaervatory  of  onuige  trees  planted  in  the  60,  Porte  dti  notd  (north  gate). 
nottdd,  with  a  roof  removable  in  summer.  61,  Porte  de  I'ouest  (west  gate). 

88,  Cabinet  de  verdure  (a  bower).  68,  Carrefour  des  nx  ift  (square  Of  six  ywr 
89^  MoontEcha    (Here  there  is  an  echo.)  trees). 

3D^  Bocdeis  for  duptkates;  botanic  grounds.  63,  A  slip  of  outslda  ground,  ptentad  with  osier. 


The  Mass  inj^.  2%  in  front  of  the  House^  is  thus  arranged 
{M  30.) :  — 


a,  PtneL        h.  Cedars.        e.  Junipers,  Ac        d.  JIfalvteesi,        e,  Geranlnma.        /» Rosea* 

f.  Tuberoses.       A,  Pelargoniums.       ^  Xigtistrum,  Metrosideros,  and  Banksias. 
,  Jonquils. Narciari^crocuses, snowdrops, aconites,  Ac       i,  Obssia.       «•» CamdUai. 
n, FritiUanaik       o,Tullpe.      p.  Irises.       ^Laurels, Ac 

The  Park  ofNeuilly  is  in  a  dull  flat  situation  on  the  Seine* 
There  is  a  small  spot  near  the  house,  which  bears  consider- 
able resemblance  to  an  English  pleasure-ground;  but  the 
rest  of  the  place  is  veiy  deficient  in  picturesque  interest. 
There  is,  however,  an  arboretum,  containing  a  considerable 
collection  of  rare  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  some  hot-houses, 
into  which  the  industry  of  the  very  skilful  gardener  has  col- 
lected a  number  of  stove  plants. 

The  Park  of  Marshal  Massena^  atJRuellej  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  and  is  said  to  remain  pretty  much 
in  the  state  in  which  it  was  when  occupied  by  that  minister* 
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It  presents  a  tolerably  Complete  specimen  of  the  ancient  stj^le, 
but  is  much  neglectea. 

The  Park  of  M.  Morel  Vindi  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill ;  and  the  i:ha.teau  looks  across  a  narrow  park- 
like valley,  to  a  well-wooded  hill,  on  which  is  seen  a  part  of 
the.  aqueduct  of  Marly-  Ixxiking  from  the  house  to  the  left* 
the  winding  of  the  valley  conceals  its  termination ;  looking  to 
the  right,  the  valley  opens  into  a  level  country  richly  culti- 
vatied,  with  hills  and  the  chateau  of  St.  Germain  in  the 
extreme  distance.  With  every  desirable  feature  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  natural  style,  this  place  was  laid  out,  many  years  . 
ago,  in  the  geometric  manner;  and  the  natural  lines  of  an 
undulating  surface,  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  house, 
are  changed  into  levels  and  regular  slopes,  or  counteracted 
by  avenues,  hedges,  and  straight  canals.  We  do  not  know  a 
finer  subject  to  work  on  in  the  English  manner,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris.  M.  Morel  vind^  is  an  excellent  agri- 
culturist, and  the  author  of  by  far  the  best  work  on  rural 
architecture  which  has  appeared  in  France. 

T7te  Ch6teau  de  Neuviller  {^.  31.)  is  situated  on  a  com- 


manding situation  in  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  between  Nancy 
and  Roville,  and  affords  a  specimen  of  a  large  French  cha- 
teau of  the  time  of  Ix>uis  XIV.  This  chflteau  stands  on  an 
eminence,  which  protrudes  boldly  from  the  range  of  hills 
which  skirt  the  north  side  of  the  valley.  The  summit  of  this 
eminence  has  been  levelled,  so  as  to  form  a  platform  of  nearly 
two  acres.  About  half  an  acre  is  occupied  with  the  chateau 
and  its  different  courts  and  o£fices,  the  remainder  is  laid  out 
as  a  geometrical  garden.     The  entrance  is  through  a  short 
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avenue  from  behind ;  the  carriage  of  the  visiter  passes  under 
an  archway  to  the  court  of  honour,  and  the  stranger,  entering 
the  saloon,  is  struck  with  astonishment  and  delight  at  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  prospect,  which  comprises  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Moselle,  with  its  numerous  villages,  farm-houses,  corn- 
fields, and  vineyards,  bounded  by  undulating  hills  covered 
with  wood.  The  remains  of  terraced  gardens,  orchards, 
avenues,  canals,  and  of  all  the  component  parts  of  a  highly 
enriched  geometric  garden,  still  exist,  though  they  have  been 
utterly  neglected  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  though  the 
house  was  pillaged  during  the  first  excesses  of  the  Revolution. 
At  the  base  and  on  the  sides  of  the  knoll  on  which  the  cha- 
teau stands  are  the  cottages  which  compose  the  village  of 
Neuviller,  and  the  public  road ;  and  we  were  told  that  it  was 
the  unjust  acts  perpetrated  by  the  proprietor,  in  endeavouring 
to  remove  this  village  and  road  to  a  distance,  which  cost  him 
his  chateau,  and  ultimately  his  demesne.  On  looking  over  the 
numerous  apartments,  of  spacious  dimensions,  on  the  ground 
floor,  we  found  that  a  number  of  them  had  never  been  finished ; 
and  that  very  few  of  the  bed-rooms  were  what  in  England 
would  be  considered  habitable. 

As  Specimens  of  Town  Gardens  in  Paris,  we  shall  give  the 
plan  of  the  Elys^  Bourbon,  that  of  M •  Boursault,  and  that 
of  Bel  Respiro. 

The  Garden  of  the  Elysee  Bourbon  {Jig.  32.)  belongs  to  a 
palace  of  that  name,  and  is  situated  in  the  Rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honor^.  It  was  laid  out  by  the  architect  B^langer,  and 
contains  a  long  glade  of  lawn  {a) ;  a  straight  covered  walk  (b) ; 
open  winding  walks  {c) ;  shady  winding  walks  {d) ;  a  piece  of 
water  with  an  island  (e) ;  and  a  handsome  terrace  in  front  of 
ihe  palace  {J).  As  far  as  design  is  concerned,  the  ground 
is  made  the  most  of;  but  it  was  planted  at  a  time  when  litde 
regard  was  had,  and  as  little  opportunity  afforded,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  American  shrubs.  We^  found  this  garden  in 
excellent  order. 

The  Garden  ofM.  Boursault  is  situated  in  the  Bue  Blanche ; 
and,  for  its  size  and  situation,  is  one  of  the  richest,  not  only 
in  France,  but  in  Europe.  It  contains  less  than  two  acres, 
and  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  high  houses.  The  winter 
garden  comprises  a  range  of  architectural  conservatories,  or- 
namented with  columns  of  marble  in  the  Corinthian  order ; 
another  range  of  upright  glass  at  an  angle  of  nineteen  de- 
grees, as  in  Holland,  and  with  opaque  roofs  containing  rooms 
used  for  various  garden  purposes.  At  a  time  when  gardening 
pursuits  in  France  were  confined  to  few,  and  when  rare  plants 
were  only  to  be  procured  at  an  enormous  expense,  M.  loour- 
VoL.  IX No.  43.  L   • 
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sault  collected  the  most  costly  exotics  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
notwitb standing  all  intercourse  with  Britain  was  prohibited. 
There  are  indeed  here  many  fine  specimens  of  plants,  which, 
though  they  hove  been  for  some  years  familiar  to  British  gar- 
dening, were,  before  the  peace  of  1815,  not  to.  be  found  in 
France  beyond  the  precincts  of  M.  Boursault's  garden.  We 
saw  this  garden  in  1815,  again  in  1819,  and  again  in  1828 
and  1829 ;  and  always  found  it  in  the  very  highest  order  and 
Weeping.  Tbrougb  the  kiudaess  of  the  proprietor,  we  have 
been  bvoured  with  the  ground  plan  of  this  garden,  and  we 


employed  an  artist,  in  1828,  to  take  the  two  views  ^s.  S3. 
and  34.  The  first  of  these  views  shows  a  large  plant  of 
Araucdria  exc^lsa,  then  thirty  feet  high ;  and  the  second,  the 


style  of  the  largest  of  the  hot-houses.     The  ground  plan 
t^.  35.)  was  mode  for  us  by  M.  David,  M.  Boursault's  very 
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intdligent  gardener,  who  also  supplied  us  with  a  list  of  the 
priDcipal  trees.    The  following  are  the  details  of  the  plan :  — 

1,  Principal  court  of  the  mansion. 

2,  Court  of  the  stables  and  coach-houses.  3,  Antechamber. 

4,  Corridor.  5,  Waiting*room.  6,  Small  drawinffroom. 

7y  Lane  drawingroom.  8,  Vestibule  for  entering  from  tne  garden. 

9y  Batn-room.  10,  Gallery  of  palDtinp,  statues,  and  antiques. 

lly  Open  fordefu    The  walks  are  ot  gravel,  and  the  turf  is  kept  short  by 

mowmg,  and  carefully  watered  during  summer. 
12,  12,  Masses  of  Magndfia  grandifldra,  conspicua,  and  purpurea.    K41mia 

liutifiUia  and  other  species,  Az^ea  several  species,    i^eednta  Moiitan^ 

edidis,  and  other  species. 
13»  Avenue  chiefly  of  MagndUa  grandifldra,  but  with  all  the  other  species 

mixed,  and  numerous  rho<u>daidrons,  azaleas,  and  other  American 

plants. 
14, 14, 14,  Vase  of  white  marble  on  the  summit  of  a  mount;  on  the  side 

of  wldch,  surrounded  by  choice  shrubs,  is  a  group  of  georginas :  near 

this  is  a  handsome  caryatic  figure  in  marble. 

15,  RoMniff  tortuosa,  .^sculus  ctumea,  and  variegated  hollies. 

16,  Place  for  camellias  during  the  summer  season. 

17,  17,  Semicircular  marble  bench,  ascended  by  steps,  and  containinff  a 

handsome  marble  antique  vase  in  the  centre.  Bhododendrons,  an<&o->^ 
medas,  tulip  trees,  Calycdnthus,  Chimondnthus,  C^donia  japdnica,'  and 
various  American  shrubs.    ' 

18,  18,  Exotics  from  the  stoves  and  green-houses  during  summer;  compre- 

hending the  coffee  tree,  3fi^rtus  Pimenta^  cinnamon,  &c. 

19,  19,  Place  for  New  Holland  plants  durinff  the  siunmer. 

20,  so,  and  21,  Magndlta  grandifldra  as  standards,  with  a  collection  of  all 

the  rhododendrons  which  can  be  purchased  in  Europe  as  under- 
growths;  with  select  species  of  Magndlia,  Az^ea,  and  otner  American 
plants,  and  i4ciU:ia  Ju&Mtsm,  Gorddnui  pubdscens,  &c, 

22gArttucttria  excelsa,  30  ft.  high,  protected  bv  a  cover  of  boards  during 
winter,  and  surrounded  b^  a  walk  bordered  with  orange  trees  in 
summer.  The  Araucdria  (fig,  33.)  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  and  the 
most  conspicuous  exotic  in  the  garden. 

23^  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Photinia  serrulata,  Nandina  domestica,  EriobiStrya 
jap6nica,  Plnus  paliistris,  iTcer  nipal^nsis  (olivier  de  Boh^e),  J^lie- 
6gnus  arg^ntea. 

24,  Bed  of  ranunculus.  25,  Edw&rdsMt  macroph^lla,  20  ft.  high. 

26,  Pomegranates,  and  dwarf  georginas. 

27,  Blagnolias  of  various  species,  and  of  a  lar^e  size;  Virgflia  Iiitea,  rhodo- 

dendrons, and  various  species  and  varieties  of  holly.  CunninshiUnta 
lanceolate,  Salisbiiria  adiantif61ia,  Pac6nia  Moidan^  and  many  herba- 
ceous sorts  of  paeony.    Halesta  dlptera. 

28,  Hill  or  mount  of  cedars,  pmes,  firs,  rhododendrons,  hollies,  and  various 

evergreens. 

29,  ilsdepiai  tuberdsa.  30,  Bed  of  select  tulips. 
31,  Purpk  beech,  silver  lune  tree,  and  gold-blotched  aktemus.    32,  Aviary. 

33,  K61reuterta  panicul^ta,  P^rus  spectdbilis,  and  J7^tula  p^ndula.  Among 

these  trees  are  beds  filled  with  choice  hyacinths  in  spring,  and  pelar-^ 
goniums  md  other  showy  green-house  plants  in  summer.  » 

34,  34,  Collection  of  standard  roses,  remarkably  complete. 

35,  Handsome  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

36,  Partie  fantastique,  devoted  to  the  culture  of  bulbous-rooted  florists 

flowers. 
37  and  38,  Pomegranates  and  georginas. 
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39,  Choice  collectioa  of  herbaceous  plants. 

40,  Pond  supplied  from  the  canal  d'Ourcq,  by  a  perpetual  fountun  issuing 

through  rockwork.  Water  lilies  and  other  aquatics  thrive  here,  and 
flower  magnificently. 

41,  Iron  bridge,  with  handsome  palisaded. 

42,  Conservatory,  from  which  the  roof  is  removed  in  summer,  containing 

camellias  of  all  sorts,  E'pacris,  /(Rhododendron  arbdreum  var.  dlbum 
and  var.  ferrugineum.  Azalea  indica  and  indica  phoenicea ;  the  cinna- 
mon tree,  which  has  here  ripened  its  seeds,  and  young  plants  have 
stood  the  winter  with  very  little  protection.  Magndlia  msdkta  anorue-' 
■  folia,  Wist^ia  Consequaiui,  and  a  number  of  other  conservatory  plants* 

43,  Stove  containing  Garclnia  Mangostana,  Latdma  bortxSnica  and  rubra, 

a  number  of  psums,  the  only  Ddmmara  in  France  in  1828,  Telfa(ria 
americana,  Combr^um  purpureum  [Poivrea  cocclnea]  and  comdsiim 
•[Poivrea  com68a] ;  Thunbdrgta,  five  species ;  Mfrtus^  several  species, 
and  numerous  bulbs. 

44,  Green-house. 

45,  Stove  containing  Cary6ta  mitis,  C,  ikrens,  C^ycas  circin^lis,  C6rypha 

umbraculifera,  .^ate  sylvestris,  Pothos  macroph/lla,  Areca  montana, 
Urknia  speci6sa  (/iRafemz/b  madagascariensis),  Theophr&sta  americana, 
T.  integnfblia,  Strelltzui  recuse,  S.  lanceolkta,  S.^'6ncea,  S.  augusta, 
Dill^ia  specidsa,  i^icus  ferrugfnea,  F.  cerasifdrmis,  F,  speciosa,  and 
JlZ/rtus  Pimenia  var.  longifdlia,  ^ristoldchia  labiosa. 

46,  Green-house,  with  a  row  of  marble  statues  on  pedestals.  Among 
the  plants  are,  Beauf6rtta  decuss^ta.  Wistaria  Consequaiui,  Liparia 
sphae'rica,  Mimdsa  ^etacea,  suaveolens,  semperflorens,  &c.  Didsma 
suav^lens  rubra,  Witsentia  corymbosa  minor,  E'pacris  p6neens  dlba, 
E.  rdsea,  Bursaria  spindsa,  Erythrlna  herb^ea,  E.  CHsta  gMli,  Dory- 
dnthes  exc^lsa,  Pimelea  r6sea,  O^lea  exc^lsa,  Y&cca  filamentdsa  varie- 
gata,  Fuchsia  ^cilis.  Daphne  Dauphinii  [h/brida],  ilcacia  lunata. 
Camellia  axillhns,  /(Rhododendron  arbdreum  femigineum. 

47,  Terrace  walk,  supported  by  a  parapet  wall,  so  as  to  be  on  a  level  with 

the  glass. 

48,  Basin  of  water,  with  a  statue  of  bronze  in  the  centre,  and  surrounded 

by  rockwork. 

49,  Lines  of  trees  on  turf.  50,  Turf  shaded  by  trees. 
51,  A  row  of  trees  oa  turf. 

52  and  53,  Back  way  for  the  gardeners  and  garden  materials. 

54,  Basin  of  water,  the  bottom  and  sides  of  lead. 

55, 55,  55^  Stoves  for  pines,  and  for  propagation  (cuisine  du  jardinier,  as 

M.  Boursault  calls  it). 
56, 56, 56,  Houses  and  sheds  for  tools,  garden  materials,  and  in-door  labours. 
57,  Stair  leading  towards  the  terrace.  58,  Petite  retraite. 

59,  Basin  of  water.        60,  Pedestals  for  statues.        61,  Main  entrance. 
62,  Billiard-room.  63,  Staircase  to  a  small  garden  library. 

64,  Coach-houses  and  stables.  65,  Lodgings  for  the  gardeners. 

66,  Private  entrance  from  the  kitchen-court  to  the  garden. 

The  House  of  Bel  Respiro  (^.  S6.)  is  situated  close  to  the* 
Barri^re  de  rEtoile,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  grand 
avenue  of  the  Champs  £lys6es,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  Its  kind  in  Paris ;  but  the  formation  of  a  conspicuous 
wooden  bridge  (J%.  87.)  in  a  situation  without  water  greatly 
injures  the  expression  of  the  whole  garden.  The  object  is  a 
very  laudable  one,  that  of  joining  two  high  banks  by  a  walk; 
but  this  ought  to  have  been  done  by  an  inconspicuous  rustic 
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stone  arch,  concealed  by  creepers  and  wood.     The  ([roups 
of  trees  shown  in  this  landscape  are  entirely  artificial;  and 


though  the  individuals  are  large,  they  were  all  planted  ill  the 
spring  of  1828.  The  building,  to  the  left  of  the  picture,  is 
over  the  well  and  its  machinery ;  the  windmill,  on  the  right, 
is  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  garden.  This  property  was 
purchased,  the  house  built,  and  the  grounds  laid  out,  entirely 
as  a  mercantile  speculation,  by  a  Parisian  attorney. 

Ute  Garden  of  Bel  Bespiro  {Jfg.  39.).  I'ke  other  town  gar- 
dens, is  surrounded  by  buildings.  The  surface  is  flat,  and  of 
DO  great  extent ;  but  the  grounds  have  been  laid  out,  A*oni 
the  proprietor's  designs,  with  very  great  care,  and  at  a  very 
great  expense.  In  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  on  the  cnti'ance 
fixHit,  is  a  bronze  figure.  {Jig.  38.) 
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i.  Rock,  with  a  cascade 
of  water;  the  water 
brought  bf  tubea  {Tom 
a  reservoir,  and  bUipg 
from  the  rock  into  a 
drcular  bann. 

8,  Bronze  figure,  in  the 
centre  of  the  grass 
plot,  on  the  entrance 
front:  it  has  a  good 
eSbct  looking  through 
the  iron  gates  from 
the  street,  aad  also 
lookingfrom  the  house 
to  war^  th  e  iron  gat es, 
SHving  both  to  me»> 


S,  House. 

4,  VoU^  (aTiarj). 

5,  Dtaw-wel),  with  ma- 
chinery for  raisii^  the 
water  by  a  horse. 

8,  Wooden  bridge. 

7,  Hot-house. 

6  and  9,  Lodge  of  the, 
keeper,  the  roof  of 
which  forms  a  terrace, 
which  u  ascended 
from  walks  conducted 
on  the  hi^  banks, 
which  Burroimd  the 
garden.  These  banks 
are  planted  so  as  com- 
plexly to  shut  out  the- 
surrounding  houses. 


1 1,  Barri^  de  I'Btoile. 

12,  Street  houses. 


Tiere  are  numerous  small  Town  Gardens  in  Paris,  and  many 
houses  have  gardens  of  pots  on  their  rooft.  In  a  work  eu- 
tiUed  Ije  Jardinier  des  Fenelrcs,  the  author  directs  how  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  plants  may  be  grown  on  the  roofe  of 
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houses.  Not  only  botany,  he  says,  but  many  of  the'opent- 
tioDs  of  gardening,  such  as  planting,  sowing,  grading,  strilc- 
iag  by  cuttings,  pruning,  training,  &c.,  may  be  thus  taught, 
so  as  to  give  persons  who  pass  their  youth  in  towns,  in  ac- 
quiring an  independency,  such  a  knowledge  of  country  uiatters 
as  may  lead  them  to  retire  there,  when  the  objects  of  their 
industry  have  been  obtained.  There  are  also  town  gardens 
entirely  of  an  architectural  character.  One  of  the  hand- 
somest of  these  which  we  happened  to  see  was  that  of  a 
young  architect,  who  unfortunately  spent  his  whole  fortune  in 
creatmg  it.  The  garden  was  in  a  dilapidated  state ;  but  the 
house  (^.  40.)  was  in  tolerable  repair. 


Otie  of  the  most  beautijid  Villas  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  as  far  as  re^rds  general  scenery,  and  views  beyond 
the  boundary,  is  the  park  of  M.  Ternaux,  at  St.  Ouen. 
{J^.  41.)  The  proprietor  is  well  known  as  a  manufacturer, 
an  fwriculturist,  and  an  enlightened  and  philanthropic  man. 
He  IS  highly  esteemed  by  us,  not  only  as  a  man  of  taste,  but 
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as  one  of  the  warmest  advocates  for  aniversal  education  in 
France.     His  park  is  not  large,  and  contains  little  variety  of 
surface;  but  it  is  situated  on  the  high  bank  of  the  Seine, 
vrhere  that  river  makes  one  of  its  most  beautiful  bends ;  and 
this,  with  the  great  extent  of  varied  scenery  beyond,  is  seen 
to  admirable  advantage  from  M .  Ternaux^s  house  and  grounds. 
The  chief  merit  of  the  place  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
sealery  within  the  boundary,  to  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
that  which  lies  beyond  it ;  and  more  especially  to  the  finest 
parts  of  the  river.     For  the  latter  purpose,  M.  Temaux  has 
formed  two  pieces  of  water  (16  and  17),  which  harmonise  with 
the  river,  in  a  manner  so  striking,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
convey  by  description  a  clear  idea  of  the  efiect  produced. 
This  striking  and  harmonious  effect  was  the  more  difficult  to 
obtain,  from  the  river  being  there  upwards  of  fifty  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  garden.     M.  Temaux,  however,  fixed  on 
a  glimpse  of  the  river  caught  in  the  distance,  and  by  the  two 
ponds  before  mentioned  (16  and  17),  between  which  and  the 
distant  water  the  eye  does  not  meet  with  the  slightest  inter- 
ruption, not  even  grass  or  gravel,  the  distant  reach  is  in  efiect 
brought  home  to  the  drawingroom  windows.     To  understand 
bow  this  is  done,  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  the  pond  nearest 
die  eye  (17)  is  full  to  the  brim,  and  from  the  house  (2)  carries 
on  the  eye  to  the  farther  pond  (16),  which,  being  higher  than 
all  the  trees  between  it  and  the  boundary,  and  at  the  same 
time  brimful,   connects  it  in  perspective  with   the  distant 
reach  of  the  river.     The  merit  of  this  arrangement  belongs 
entirely  to  M.  Ternaux,  who  had  no  professional  assistance 
whatever.     The  following  are  the  details  of  the  plan :  — 

1,  Manufiictory,  storehouses,  workshops,  stables,  and  other  offices  and 

lo^^ings  for  the  overseers. 
8,  Mansion.        3,  Kitchen-garden.        4,  Orangery.        5,  Stove. 

6,  Place  for  the  cheval  de  bois  (roundabout). 

7,  7,  Platforms  of  turf,  surrounded  by  lime  trees,  clipped  architecturally, 

forming  airy  shady  walks. 

8,  Place  for  the  balan^oire  (swing)* 

9,  Bergerie  (sheep-houses).     M.  Temaux  has  a  large  flock  of  merinos, 

which  are  housed  here  every  night  throughout  the  year;  and  every 
day,  when  the  ground  is  not  covered  wiUi  snow,  or  the  rain  is  not 
excessive,  they  are  taken  out,  to  feed  upon,  and  walk  over,  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  common  field  land,  so  as  to  imitate  the  treatment  they 
receive  in  Spain.  There  is  also  a  flock  of  Cachemire  goats  lodged 
with  the  sheep,  and  treated  like  them.  M.  Ternaux  manufactured  the 
finest  cloth  from  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  and  Cachemire  shawls  from 
the  hair  of  the  goats.  The  flock  of  goats  and  the  shawl  manufactory 
have,  we  believe,  subsequently  been  given  up. 

10,  Sheep^house,  with  dovecot  over.  1 1,  Moss-house. 

18,  Rustic  temple.        13,  Rock,  with  an  archway  and  walk  underneath. 

14,  Chinese  temple.  15,  Parterres. 

16  and  17,  Pondi  connected  by  a  rivulet. ,  18,  Bridge. 
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19,  Rockwork  and  rustic  seat. 

SO,  Artificial  spring  and  rocks.  The  water  that  enters  b^  this  spring  come^ 

from  the  manufactory  (1)>  to  which  it  is  raised  &om  the  Seine  £^r 

various  useful  purposes. 

21,  Two  Doric  columns,  surmounted  by  marble  statues. 

22,  Terrace  walk  supported  by  a  lofty  wall,  near  the  base  of  which  is  the 

Seine.  From  this  terrace  magnificent  views  are  obtained. 
23y  Avenues,  chiefly  of  horsechestnuts,  clipped  so  as  to  form  columns 
joined  by  arches.  The  soil  being  dry  and  gravelly,  the  trees  are  very 
prolific  in  nuts,  which  were  eaten  greedily  by  the  goats,  as  well  as  the 
leaves  of  the  chestnut  and  other  trees,  when  properly  dried,  and 
stacked  up  for  winter  use. 

24,  Statues  on  pedestals. 

25,  Lawn  sprinkled  with  shrubs  in  the  natural  manner,  sloping  from  17  to  16. 

26,  Elevated  lawns,  planted  in  the  natural  manner,  and  kq>t  verdant  and 

close  in  summer  bv  nightly  waterings. 

27,  Shady  winding  walks  k  TAnglaise. 

28,  Point  shaded  by  trees,  from  underneath  which  the  master-views  of  the 

place  are  obtained. 

There  are  several  small  Villas  in  the  Neighbourhood  ofScSaux 
worthy  of  notice*  All  these,  as  well  as  the  public  garden  of 
that  place,  were  formed  out  of  the  park  of  Penthi^vres.  Next 
in  interest  to  the  grounds  of  Admiral  Tchttchagoff  are  those 
of  M.  Vandermarcq :  the  former  depends  chiefly  on  art,  the 
latter  on  nature*  It  consists  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres,  with 
considerable  diversity  of  surface.  It  was  laid  out  during  the 
consulate,  for  Mademoiselle  Mars,  the  celebrated  actress,  by 
the  architect  Berthoud,  who  laid  out  Malmaison.  The  place 
is  not  without  considerable  beauties,  but  it  is  deficient  in  small 
groups ;  and,  when  we  saw  it,  it  was,  like  most  other  French 
villas,  very  badly  kept.  The  villa  of  the  Countess  de  Bruce 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  green-houses  and  its  exotics ;  that 
of  M*  Comte  for  the  architectural  remains  of  the  palace  of 
Penthievres ;  and  that  of  M.  Sartoris  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
English-  manner. 

The  Natural^  or  English^  Style  of  Landscape-Gardening  is 
neither  generally  understood  nor  duly  appreciated  in  France ; 
chiefly,  we  believe,  because  the  whole  kingdom,  as  far  as  we 
have  either  heard  or  observed,  does  not  contain  a  single  good 
example.  There  is  no  want  of  romantic  scenery  in  various 
districts ;  but  there  is  almost  eveiy  where  a  want  of  close 
green  turf,  of  evergreen  shrubs,  and  of  good  adhesive  gravel. 
These  natural  defects  are  aggravated,  rather  than  concealed, 
by  the  excess  of  art ;  by  too  many  walks ;  by  too  many  seats 
and  buildinp ;  and  by  too  meagre  a  distribution  of  trees  and 
evergreen  shrubs.  The  defects  of  nature  can  never  be  alto- 
gether overcome ;  more  especially  the  want  of  dark  green 
turf;  but  we  do  not  object  to  sanded  instead  of  gravel  walks, 
provided  they  have  not  deep  harsh  edges,  and  are  neither  toa 
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muDerous  nor  too  perpetually  serpentining,  without  real  or 
apparent  cause*  In  general,  the  walks,  in  Continental  imitations 
of  the  English  manner  of  laying  out  grounds,  are  too  close 
together,  and  so  much  alike  in  their  lilies  of  direction,  that,  in 
flat  grounds  more  especially,  the  effect  is  monotonous.  In 
the  park  of  Madame  Cayla  (^.  25.)9  which  is  on  an  even 
surface^  and  sparingly  though  scientifically  sprinkled  with 
wood,  the  multiplicity  of  walks  which  every  where  meet  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  destroys  alike  grandeur,  richness,  and 
repose.  On  hilly  surfaces,  like  that  of  the  park  of  M.  Doublat 
( J^.  28.),  a  greater  number  df  walks  in  proportion  to  the 
actual  extent  of  surface  is  admissible  than  on  levels ;  because 
both  the  quantity  of  surface  and  of  wood  appear  much  greater 
than  they  really  are.  The  cause  of  this  appearance  is,  that 
a  rising  surface  presents  a  larger  angle  to  the  eye  than  a  level 
one.  What  aggravates  the  faults  of  English  gardens  in 
France  is,  the  very  slovenly  manner  in  which  they  are  gene- 
rally kept ;  extent  there,  as  in  England,  being  more  the  object 
of  ambition  than  excellence.  There  are,  however,  exceptions, 
both  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  landscape- 
gardening  and  the  want  of  order  and  keeping ;  and  it  gives 
us  the  greatest  pleasure,  to  be  able  to  state  our  conviction 
that  there  are  no  men,  in  any  country,  more  thoroughly  im^ 
bued  with  the  science  and  spirit  of  the  art  of  laying  out 

Sounds  in  the  natural,  or  English,  style  than  M.  Soulange 
xlin  and  M.  Gabriel  Thouin ;  nor  any  places  in  England 
more  neady  kept  than  Fromont,  Radepont,  M.  Boursault's 
garden  at  Paris,  M.  Temaux's  at  St.  Ouen,  and  that  of 
Admiral  Tchitchagofi^  at  Sceaux,  were,  when  we  saw  them 
in  1828. 

The  Impraoement  of  Landscape^Gardening  in  France  will 
proceed  rapidly  in  connection  with  other  improvements ;  and, 
above  all  things,  when  France  and  Britain  shall  be  so  far 
assimilated  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  to  admit 
of  the  gardeners  and  amateurs  of  both  countries  visiting  each 
other ;  not,  as  at  present,  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  confined 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  or  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris ;  but  for  months  or  years,  to  be  spent  in  visiting  the 
finest  gardens  in  the  provinces.  The  turf  of  France  might 
be  very  much  improved  by  employing  a  proper  selection  of 
grasses,  and  by  previously  cultivating  and  manuring  the  soil : 
improved,  indeed,  to  an  extent  that  few  could  believe  who 
have  not  seen  the  effect  produced  by  the  mixture  of  grass 
seeds  for  lawns  used  by  Mr.  Sinclair  in  England,  ana  by 
M.  Vilmorin  in  France*  If  the  two  particulars  we  have  men-> 
tioned  were  attended  to^  the  lawns  would  be  much  thicker 
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and  closer,  and  they  would  by  that  means  retain  more  moisture 
in  the  soil,  so  as  to  continue  growing,  and  consequently  green, 
during  summer.     The  same  selection  of  grasses  will  msure  a 
uniformity  of  growth  in  lawns  and  pastures,  instead  of  that 
coarseness  and  tuftiness  which  is  now  almost  every  where 
common  in  lawns  on  dry  soils.     The  recent  invention  of  a 
mowing  machine^  which  operates  better  on  dry  grass  than  on 
a  moist  surface,  will  also  contribute  greatly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lawns  in  France,  and  in  other  countries  widi  very 
dry  warm  summers ;  more  especially  when  this  machine*  shall 
be  so  much  enlarged  and  improved  as  to  be  worked  by  a 
horse.     The  sands  and  gravels  of  France  are  generally  loose^ 
and  very  disagreeable  to  work  on :  by  mixii^  the  gravels 
with  burnt  clay  pulverised,  or  the  sands  with  tar,  or  any  oily 
or  greasy  matter,  they  will  become  bard,  so  as  not  to  require 
that  continual  boeinff  and  raking  which,  in  their  present  state, 
renders  them  more  like  ground  newly  sown  with  seeds  than 
paths  for  walking'  on*     Evergreen  shrubs  do  not  thrive  very 
well  in  France,  from  the  great  severity  of  the  winters;  it  is 
surprising  how  few  there  are  in  the  natural  woods  every 
where ;  and  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parts  pre* 
sent  a  dreary  appearance  during  several  months  every  year, 
for  want  of  what  contributes  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  those 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  during  the  same  season. 
This  defect  may  be  remedied  by  the  more  free  use  of  the 
hardier  evergreens,  such  as  box,  yew,  holly,  juniper,  common 
and  Portugal  laurel,  butcher^s  broom,  ivy,  &c. :  of  the  rapid* 
growing  evergreens,  such  as  the  LTlex  S^&rtium,  &c  (which, 
if  they  are  easily  killed  by  frost,  are  easily  renewed  from  seed), 
and  by  planting  the  more  tender  American  evergreens,  as 
rhododendrons,  kalmias,  vacciniums,  &c.,  under  the  protection 
of  deciduous  trees,  in  the  manner  of  undergrowths  to  them* 
In  short,  though  we  cannot  altogether  agree  with  the  patriotic 
sentiment  of  our  excellent  friend  Soulange  Bodin  {Annales  de 
Fronwnt^  tom.  iii.  p.  96. ))  in  his  assertion  that  France  is  pre- 
eminently the  country  of  landscape-gardening,  yet  we  are  con- 
fident that  there  is  no  defect  in  that  country,  either  natural  or 
artificial,  which  may  not  be  greatly  mitigated,  if  not  entirely 
removed,  by  the  resources  otart. 

The  Improvement  which  an  English  Landscape^Gardemy  may 
derive  from  studying  the  state  rf  his  art  in  France  is  greater 
than  might  at  first  sight  appear.  By  observing  the  exagge- 
ration of  either  beauties  or  deformities,  the  causes  of  the 
pleasure  or  the  dislike  that  they  excite  are  more  easily  dis- 
covered; and  conseauently  our  resources  for  enlarging  the 
one  or  diminishing  the  other  increased.     Moderation  in  the 
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use  of  walks  is  a  lesson  tatiffht  by  almost  every  Fretich  garden ; 
and  not  less  so  the  use  of  depth  of  perspective  in  most  views^ 
whether  limited  to  the  interior,  or  extending  across  the  bound- 
aiy.  In  general,  all  that  leads  an  artist  to  recognise  and 
I4>preciate  the  minds  of  others  in  their  works,  has  a  tendency 
to  lead  him  to  infuse  a  superiority  of  mind  into  his  own. 

In  our  next  we  shall  take  the  gardens  of  Baden,  and  after- 
wards those  of  Bavaria  and  Wtrtemberg,  which  will  complete 
oar  notes. 

(To  be  cotUmued.') 


Art.  n.  A  fern  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Gardening  in  Lotver 
Canada^  and  particularly  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Montreal.  By 
A.  P.  Hart,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law,  of  Montreal,  Lower  Canada, 
Fellow  Mont.  Nat.  Hist  Soc.  &c. 

Sir, 

On  perusing,  this  morning,  the  S9th  number  of  your  in- 
valuable magazine  (Vol.  VIIL  p.  385.),  I  could  not  avoid  re- 
proaching my  friend  and  client,  Mr.  Robert  Cleghom,  one  of 
our  most  respectable  nurserymen  here,  and  the  proprietor  of 
Blinkbonny  Garden,  near  this  city,  for  his  laziness  in  allowing 
39  numbers  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  to  be  published, 
without  contributing  a 'single  communication  to  it.  To  show 
you  that  at  least  in  Montreal  we  do  not  altogether  neglect 
horticulture,  I  threatened  that  if  he  did  not  oestir  himself 
I  should  be  in  the  field  before  him  ;  and  being  confined  to  my 
bed-room,  of  which  I  have  been  an  inmate  m>m  illness  for  a 
month  back,  I  this  evening  thought  that  I  could  not  better 
employ  my  time  than  in  giving  you  a  slight  sketch  of  the  state 
of  horticulture  in  Lower  Canada,  and  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montreal,  trusting  that  it  may  not  prove 
altc^ther  uninteresting  to  your  readers. 

Horticulture,  far  fi*om  being  neglected,  is  very  much  at- 
tended to,  in  Lower  Canada,  and  particularly  in  Montreal ; 
and  no  better  proof  can  be  adduced  than  our  supporting 
three  or  four  large  nurseries.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot 
exhibit  the  gardens  of  private  individuals  containing  ranges  of 
hot-houses,  conservatories,  &c.,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  common  in  a  young  country ;  but  we  have  our  miniature 
villas  and  gardens,  which,  though 'not  of  great  extent,  still 
contain  varieties  of  fruits,  of  flowers,  and  every  species  of 
culinary  vegetable. 

It  has  been  very  erroneously  supposed,  that,  owing  to  the 
sluMTtness  of  our  summers,  and  the  extreme  length  and  oold 
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of  our  winters,  few  fruits  will  ripen  with  us :  but  quite  the 
contrary  is  the  fact.  The  frequent  and  warm  rains  of  April 
and  May,  and  the  very  intense  heat  of  our  summer  which 
succeeds,  cause  so  rapid  a  course  of  vegetation,  that  many 
fruits  ripen  here  in  the  open  air,  and  as  standards,  which  can 
only  be  matured  in  England  and  the  north  of  France  as 
espaliers,  or  by  the  assistance  of  artificial  heat:  we  only 
require  hot-houses  for  the  purpose  of  ripening  or  forcing 
tropical  fruits,  and  fruits  in  winter.  There  is  hardly  an  exotic 
which  we  cannot  bring  into  full  flower  in  our  dwelling-houses, 
where  we  are  obliged  in  winter  to  keep  up  a  great  degree  ot 
heat.  Should  we  wish  to  possess  any  extensive  assortment, 
of  course  a  hot-house  would  be  required. 

The  following  are  the  Montreal  nurseries  and  gardens :  — 
Blinkhonny  Gardefi^  situate  at  Cote  a  Baron,  owned  and 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Robert  Cleghom,  is  the  oldest  and  de- 
cidedly the  most  respectable  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
Montreal.  Mr.  Cleghom  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
introduction  and  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  of  which  great 
numbers  are  disposed  of  annually  by  him  :  his  trees  are  always 
healthy  and  good-looking ;  and,  as  I  am  in  the  constant  habit 
of  frequenting  his  garden,  in  which  I  may  call  myself  a  pri- 
vileged man,  I  can  testify  as  to  its  neatness  and  order.  No 
catalogue  has  been  published  from  Blinkbonny  for  some  years ; 
but,  from  my  own  knowledge,  Mr.  Cleghom  cultivates  and 
has  for  sale  about  thirty  good  kinds  of  apples,  about  fifteen 
or  eighteen  kinds  of  pear,  about  as  many  kinds,  of  plum,  four 
or  five  kinds  of  cherry,  as  many  of  grape,  about  six  or  eight 
kinds  of  gooseberry,  besides  other  fruits,  and  a  large  col- 
lection of  perennial,  herbaceous,  and  green-house  plants ; 
among  which  I  must  notice  his  collection  of  ericas  and  aloes. 
Blinkbonny  exhibits  ako  an  extensive  collection  of  indigenous 
plants  and  trees. 

T>(mnellan*s  Gardeti stands  next  to  Blinkbonny;  and  though 
my  Hibernian  friend  Donnellan  and  I  mav  differ  a  little  in 
our  political  way  of  thinking,  we  agree  perfectly  in  our  ideas 
of  gardening;  and  I  must  do  Donnellan  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  possesses  a  most  capital  and  promising  nursery ;  and 
his  addition  of  a  green-house  to  his  establishment  (I  omitted 
to  state  there  is  one  at  Blinkbonny),  heated  by  flues  in  winter, 
and  present  collection  of  green-house  plants,  bid  fair  to  make 
us  rich  in  the  introduction  of  new  exoucs.  Mr.  Donnellan  has 
a  tme  collection  of  carnations,  which  he  is  successful  in  raising 
irom  seed,  and  in  propagating  from  pipings,  though  I  prefer 
the  system  (which  I  always  follow)  of  layering  {margoUer^ 
a^  the  Canadians  call  it).     Mr.  DonneUan  is  also  a  market- 
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The  New  Road,  or  Papineau  Road,  Nursery  is  the  next  in 
rank  as  a  nursery,  and  is  the  property  of  an  honest  industrious 
man,  Mr.  M^Kenzie.  His  garden  contains  a  very  large  as- 
sortment of  fruit  trees ;  and  I  trust  that,  ere  many  years  are 
past,  the  blunt  but  open-hearted  proprietor  of  the  rapineau 
Road  Nursery  will  be  the  owner  of  a  much  larger  establishment. 
Mr.  M^Kenzie  does  a  great  deal  in  the  markeUgarden  way.     ' 

TAe  Montreal  Botanic  Garden  is  the  next  in  rank,  as  being 
the  latest  established,  and,  though  last,  by  no  means  least. 
On  this  garden  I  can  dwell  with  pleasure,  as  it  is  the  first 
instance  of  a  French  Canadian  (Canadian  of  French  extrac- 
tion) embracing  the  profession  of  a  nursery  and  seedsman. 
It  is  conducted  by  S.  Guilbault  and  Co.,  and  has  only  been 
in  operation  about  twelve  months.  Mr.  Guilbault  is  a  pro- 
mising and  industrious  young  man ;  and,  though  he  has  not 
received  a  botanical  education,  he  is  striving  hard,  by  intense 
study,  to  attain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  profession  ;  and  I 
can  give  you  no  better  description  of  his  garden  than  by  siend- 
ing  you  his  catalogue,  which  you  will  find  contains  327  kinds 
of  green-house  plants,  88  kinds  of  ornamental  trees,  ever- 
greens, &c.,  besides  a  large  collection  of  fruits,  &c.  It  may 
be  necessary,  in  justice  to  the  other  nurserymen,  to  state  that 
this  catalogue  contains  numbers  of  plants  and  trees,  of  which 
Mr.  Guilbault  has  only  single  specimens,  and  will  not,  there- 
fore, be  ready  for  sale  for  a  couple* of  years:  in  this  state  are 
at  least  two  thirds  of  his  green-house  plants,  and  as  many  of 
his  perennial  herbaceous  plants.  S.  Guilbault  and  Co.  have 
erected  a  very  capital  green -house  in  the  botanic  garden. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  nurseries,  but  not  of  sufficient 
note  or  extent  to  require  separate  descriptions. 

In  Quebec,  horticulture  has  latterly  become  very  much 
attended. to,  and  numbers  of  beautiful  and  picturesque  situ- 
ations have  been  laid  out  in  gardens,  in  which  very  beautiful 
country  seats  have  been  erected.  In  climate,  Quebec  is  very 
different  to  Montreal,  the  high  grounds  about  the  former  city 
being  more  exposed  to  cold  sea  breezes  than  the  level  ground 
of  the  <x)untry  of  Montreal.  I  will  at  a  future  period  give 
you  a  distinct  account  of  the  Quebec  gardens  and  country 
seats,  accompanied  with,  perhaps,  two  or  three  sketches  of  the 
most  picturesque  situations,  particularly  the  country  seat  of 
William  Atkinson,  Esq.,  at  Carouye,  near  Quebec.  The 
scenery  about  Quebec,  being  perfectly  sublime,  deserves  a 
distinct  article. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  horticulture,  and  horticulture 
among  amateurs,  in  Montreal.  In  the  first  place,  the  lower 
order  of  French  Canadians  are  very  fond  of  flowers,  parti- 
VoL.  IX.  —  No.  43.  M 
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cularly  those  residing  in  town,  and  in  winter  they  succeed  re- 
markably well  in  blooming  their  plants,  owing  to  the  extreme 
heat  kept  up  in  their  houses  by  means  of  the  stoves  in  use  in 
this  country.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  sight,  in 
passing  through  the  suburbs  of  this  town  in  winter,  to  see  a 
dozen  or  twenty  Canadian  houses,  in  fact  almost  every  house 
^hat  is  inhabited  by  a  French  Canadian,  with  the  front  windows 
decorated  with  roses,  carnations,  and  pelargoniums  (parti- 
eularly  the  countess  seedling  aiid  pine-apple  pelargoniums), 
in  full  bloom,  and  flowering  in  a  style  that  would  not  disgrace 
the  most  scientific  gardener.  Their  gardens  (each  generally 
of  a  small  plot  of  ground  adjoining  the  house,  in  which  they 
raise  their  culinary  vegetables)  are  in  summer  generally 
graced  with  a  few  showy  hollyhocks  and  roses,  particularly 
the  cabbage  rose,  together  with  the  large  crimson  pasony,  and 
perhaps  a  few  plants  of  bachelor's  buttons,  and  a  few  annual 
flowers.  Two  things  are  always  found  in  Jean  Baptiste's 
garden,  —  a  lilac  tree  in  one  comer  of  it,  and  the  flower 
borders  full  of  mignonette.  Latterly  the  Canadians  are  be- 
coming more  fond  of  fruit  trees,  though  those  who  could 
afibrd  them  always  had  one  or  two  in  their  gardens.  As  to 
the  gardens  of  the  better-conditioned  order  of  French  Cana^ 
dians,  and  of  the  English  residents,  they  are  generally  very 
well  cultivated,  and  contain  several  varieties  of  the  apple, 
pear,  cherry,  plum,  grape,  and  gooseberry,  together  with 
white,  black,  and  red  raspberries,  and  white,  red,  and  black 
currants,  alpine  strawberries,  and  sometimes  the  pine-apple 
strawberry ;  the  grapes  most  commonly  grown  seem  to  be  the 
Sweetwater  and  blue  cluster.  Among  the  larger  and  most 
highly  cultivated  gardens  are  those  of  John  Molson,  sen.  Esq.) 
the  Hon.  John  Forsyth,  John  Molson,  jun.  Esq.,  H.  Corse, 

Esq.  (of  whom  more  anon),  James  Leslie,  Esq., Lepro- 

hon,  Esq.,  B.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Jacob  Dewitt,  Esq.,  and  many 
others.  In  the  garden  of  Mr.  Molson,  sen.,  tliere  is  a  great 
variety  of  fruits  of  such  kinds  as  the  peach,  apricot,  nectarine, 
apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  and  grape.  Mr.  Molson  has  also 
a  Canadian  arboretum,  and  his  garden  is  extremely  well 
attended  to  by  a  very  deserving  man,  James  McMillan,  for  some 
years  gardener  to  j\  S.  M*Coul,  Esq.  In  the  various  gardens 
above  mentioned  are  cultivated  the  following  kinds  of  apples : 
—-•Fameuse,  Pomme  grise,  Bourassa,  Reinette  du  Canada, 
Wh  V  ^^^  apples  (the  Bourassa  dying  ofi'  very  fast. 
Why  r  It  is  said  to  be  because  the  original  tree  lasts  only 
a  certain  length  of  time,  at  the  termination  of  which  period 
even  the  young  trees  inocuUted  from  it  die  ofl*!);  Cal- 
▼lUes  of  kinds,   Early   harvest,  Garden  pippin^   Nonpareil, 
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Carse  of  Gowrie^  Irish  codling,  Blinkbonny  seedling,  Jiin«> 
eating,  and  several  other  kinds.  In  my  father's  garaen  are 
the  Smith's  and  iEsopns  Spitzemberg,  and  the  Rhode  Island 
greening,  and  Newton  pippin,  all  excellent  apples.  Of  pears 
the  following  kinds :  —  Summer  and  Winter  bonchretien* 
Doyenne  blanche,  Cuisse  madame,  Vargalien,  Beurr^,  and 
Seckle.  Of  plums,  the  Bulmer  Washington ;  purple,  white, 
and  yellow  ^g  plums ;  white  and  green  gages,  large  Orleans^ 
Bingham  plum,  and  Prince's  white  gage.  The  only  kinds  of 
cherry  which  succeed  here  are,  the  Kentish^  Cluster,  and  Early 
mayduke.  The  grapes  most  commonly  cultivated  are,  the 
White  Sweetwater,  and  Blue  cluster,  or  Black  Hamburgh  | 
but  in  almost  all  the  above  gardens  are  the  Wliite  chasselaa 
and  the  Wellington,  a  very  large  and  fine  grape ;  also  the 
Portugal  grape :  we  have  also  the  Isabella  grape  cultivated, 
which  is  an  indigenous  grape ;  and  I  saw  in  the  market,  ex-^ 
hibited  as  a  show  by  Mr.  Leprohon  from  his  garden,  two  or 
three  bunches  of  the  Isabella,  each  from  14  to  16  in.longi 
and  about  4  or  5  in.  broad  at  the  broadest.  I  will  obtam 
from  Leprohon  the  weight  of  the  largest  bunch,  and  let  yoo 
know  it.  The  strawberries  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the 
most  wealthy  inhabitants,  and  in  those  of  amateurs,  are,  the 
Alpines,  Devonshire,  Chili,  Pine-apple,  and  by  one  or  two 
(being  just  introduced)  Wilmot's  superb.  The  gooseberries 
cultivated  are  generally  the  Top  sawyer.  Whitesmith,  Rock-^ 
wood,  Crown  Bob,  General  de  Rottenberg  (a  seedling  named 
after  a  governor  of  the  province).  These  are  ^le  fruits  most 
generally  introduced  by  the  above  gentlemen. 

With  regard  to  floriculture,  we  have  very  fine  beds  of 
tulips, ranunculuses,  anemones, auriculas, polyanthuses;  in  fact^ 
of  all  florists'  flowers ;  a  great  varie^  of  herbaceous  plants. 
Dahlias  (or  georginas,  as  tliey  are  more  correctly  termed) 
have  been  but  lately  introduced;  and  my  father  (Benjamin 
Hart,  Esq.)  can  boast  of  the  best  collection  of  them,  more 
than  twenty  of  the  finest  dout)le  dwarf  and  tall  kinds  having 
flowered  in  most  splendid  style  at  his  garden  (Beaulieu,  near 
Blinkbonny),  and  among  them  Coccinea  maxima,  S^ing  of 
the  Whites,  King  David,  Purpurea,  Countess  of  Liverpool^ 
Beaute  d'Anjzleterre,  Golden  yellow,  and  Spectiibilis  (anemone* 
flowered).  The  whole  collection  was  a  present  from  ■ 
Briscoe,  Esq.,  of  Firtree  Grove,  near  Dudley.  The  exotic^ 
cultivated  are  generally  pelargoniums,  of  about  40  kinds; 
camellias,  10  or  12  kinds,  including  the  Ch&idleri,  only 
one  of  which  is  in  Montreal,  one  which  I  imported  from 
Messrs.  Chandler's  having  died ;  aloes,  ericas,  cactuses 
(particularly  the  speciosissima),  Cr&ssulse,  H6y0,  HeMotxbh 
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piuro,  Justic/dr.  "Lobelia  iiilgens  and  spl^ndens,  cTasminunif 
Cerium  Oleander,  Pittosporum,  Primula  prse^nitens,  and  many 
others,  all  of  which  we  bloom  in  the  windows  of  out  houses, 
as  the  heat  requisite  to  be  kept  up  in  winter  is  quite  sufEcient 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  above  exotics.  Very  few  persons 
have  green-houses  here ;  the  neatest  is  one  which  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham, the  lady  of  William  Bingham,  Esq.,  has  this  year  caused 
to  be  attached  to  her  house.  It  contains  a  very  well  selected 
collection  of  plants,  and  does  credit  to  Mrs.  Bingham's  taste 
and  knowledge  of  floriculture. 

I  must  now  return  to  Henry  Corse,  Esq.,  whose  garden,  in 
St.  Anne's  suburbs,  is  a  perfect  curiosity.  It  is  not  above 
80  it.  deep  by  about  ]  00  ft.  broad,  and  contains  as  much  as 
many  well  cultivated  gardens  of  four  or  five  acres.  Mr.  Corse, 
who  is  a  practical  gardener,  is  fond  of  budding  and  grafting 
a  number  of  species  on  the  same  tree,  and  from  grafts  re^ 
ceived  by  him  from  Messrs.  Landreth  Qf  Philadelphia;  from 
the  late  M.  Parmentier  of  Long  Island ;  and  from  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society,  through  one  of  its  members ;  he 
has  grafted  at  least  twenty  new  kinds  of  pears,  and  fifty  of 
apples,  all  on  about  two  dozen  of  trees,  and  all  his  grafts  are 
doing  well.  He  has  raised  three  seedling  plums,  one  of  which. 
Corse's  seedling  (I  think  it  is  so  called),  is  as  fine  a  plum 
as  any  I  have  ever  tasted,  and  is  of  a  very  large  size ;  it  is  of 
the  magnum  bonum  kind.  Mr.  Corse  is  a  great  fancier  of 
florists'  flowers,  in  the  raising  of  which  he  excels. 

We  have  no  horticultural  society  in  operation  in  Montreal. 
Some   years   ago   there  was   one  in   existence,    which  had 
been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years,  and  awarded  medals 
and  silver  cups  as  prizes  for  florists'  flowers  and  for  fruit ; 
but  by  degrees  it  sunk  into  a  kind  of  torpid  state,  in  which  it 
has  remained  for  (now)  more  than  eight  or,  nine  years.     I 
consider  it  defunct ;  but  whenever  a  proposition  is  made  to 
establish  a  new  society,  up  starts  a  member  of  this  (cataleptic) 
society,  and  says,  ^^  Oh  no !  I  cannot  join  any  such  society, 
as  the  Montreal  Horticultural  Society  is  still  in  existence:" 
in  other  words   ^^  It  is  not  dead,  only  in  a  trance  !  "     How- 
ever, a  number  of  amateurs  are  determined  to  throw  ofl^  the 
shackles  of  this  half  dead  and  alive  association,  and  form  a 
horticultural  society,  the  prospectus  of  which  I  hope  ere  long 
to  send  you.     Before  I  close  my  letter,  I  beg  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  prospects  of  gardeners  coming  out  to  Canada. 
In  Canada  we  have  no  employment  for  forcing-gardeners,  unless 
it  be  forcing  raised  in  hot-beds  in  the  open  air.     We  only  wish 
for  and  would  employ  men  who  understand  their  trade,  are 
-something  of  botanists,  and  well-educated  men.     By  well* 
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educated  men,  Imean  men  possessing  a  good  English  edacation^ 
and  who  can  read  and  write  well.  None  but  those  who  are  in- 
dustrious, honest,  and  sober  men  can  hope  to  find  employment. 
Once  drunk,  and  a  gardener  loses  the  confidence  of  his 
employer ;  once  discharged  without  a  certificate  of  good  con* 
duct,  and  he  will  never  obtain  employment  again.  A  gar- 
dener's wages  vary  from  2/.  to  3/.  105.  and  4/.  per  month; 
an  assistant  gardener  from  1/.  105.  to  21,  per  month.  Farm 
labourers  get  here  firom  12/.  to  18/.  per  annum ;  farmers  from 
20/.  to  40/.,  or  genernlly  on  shares.  Although  I  find  that  my 
natural  love  of  scribbling  and  talking  (for  which  faults  blame 
my  profession)  has  lengthened  this  communication  to  such  a 
degree,  I  still  must  extend  it  a  few  lines,  to  say  that  we  have 
a  very  capital  society  in  existence  in  Montreal,  **  The  Montreal 
Natural  History  Society,"  of  which  I  am  a  fellow.  I  will 
hereafter  send  you  a  description  of  this  association,  and  of  its 
museum ;  and  I  will  by  the  first  favourable  opportunity  send 
the  Transactions  of  the  Quebec  Literacy  and  Historical  Society y 
of  which  two  volumes  are  published. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
St.  Vincent  Street^  Montreal,  A.  P.  Hart. 

Oct.  25.  1832. 

We  are  extremely  obliged  to  Mr.  Hart  for  the  above  com- 
munication, and  others  which  we  have  received  from  him ;  and 
we  have  also  to  thank  our  old  and  much  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  Cleghorn,  for  a  packet  and  a  letter.  We  wish  we  could 
hear  from  both  parties  frequently.  —  Cond. 


Art.  III.     On  the  Disabilities  ea:perienced  by  young  Gardeners,  tn 
acquiring  professional  and  general  Knowledge.     By  SciENTiifi 

ET  JuSTITl-«  AmATOR. 

Sir, 
After  the  interesting  remarks  you  made  upon  my  last 
communication  (Vol.VIILp.  644.)>  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
trouble  you  with  another  of  a  similar  nature.  It  is  indeed  too 
true  that  the  evils  of  which  we  complain  are  undoubtedly  great, 
and  although  it  is  rather  unpleasant  to  reflect  that  the  dfectual 
removal  of  them  can  only  be  accomplished  *^  in  a  succeeding 
generation,"  yet  surely  the  consideration  that  our  efforts  may 
.in  the  least  be  instrumental  for  bettering  the  condition  of  our 
brethren  will  more  than  induce  us  to  use  ever}'  means  in  our 
power  ^Sor  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  all''  the  great  im« 
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portanoe  of  disseminating  knowledge  as  one  of  the  means  by 
which  this  great  end  is  to  be  gained.  In  proportion  as  ad- 
vantages for  mental  cultivation  are  enjoyed  and  made  use  of 
by  the  different  classes  of  society,  we  may  expect  to  see  an 
honourable  noble-minded  population.  It  was  long  the  boast 
of  gardeners  to  be  looked  up  to  as  a  class  of  men  rather  su- 
perior in  their  mental  attainments.  For,  independently  of  many 
of  the  operations  of  our  art  being  the  most  delightful  in  which 
man  can  be  engaged,  the  beholding  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
instinctively  leads  to  an  investigation  of  the  properties  of  the 
objects  with  which  we  are  daily  conversant ;  and  thus  a  prin^ 
ciple  of  enquiry  being  produced,  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
appearing  in  a  form  more  alluring  to  the  gardener  thanjt 
generally  did  to  the  mechanic,  the  supposed  superiority  of  the 
former  was  the  consequence.  I  say  was,  for  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  show  that  n(m  it  is  the  case.  The  long-slumbering 
spirit  of  research  being  at  length  aroused,  a  wonderful  alter- 
ation has  been  produced  in  the  intellectual  capacities  of  our 
countrymen.  But  while  other  classes  of  operatives  have 
their  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  their  debating  clubs,  and 
mutual  instruction  societies,  their  prize  essays,  and  institutions 
for  the  dissemination  of  science ;  all  operating  as  so  many 
breezes  for  wafting  them  with  full-extended  sails  along  the 
tide  of  improvement;  not  only  are  young  gardeners  in  general 
deprived  of  these  advantages,  but  often  additional  obstacles 
are  put  in  their  way,  so  that  many  of  those  ^ho  have  been  able 
to  keep  pace  with  the  age,  may  be  said  to  have  done  so,  more 
in  spite  of  opposing  circumstances,  than  from  the  fostering 
care  they  experienced.  As  the  exposing  of  an  evil  is  gene- 
rally the  first  step  towards  its  extermination,  I  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  low  wages,  and  want  of  proper  epcouragement,  advert 
to  several  of  the  disadvantages  to  which  we  are  frequently  ex- 
posed, in  our  pursuit  of  general  and  professional  knowledge: 

The  first  impediment  to  many  a  young  man  begins  to  act 
as  soon  as  he  commences  the  profession.  If  he  serves  his 
time  in  a  small  establishment,  he  is  likely  to  acquire  a  pretty 
good  practical  kiu>wledge  of  his  profes»on,  as  his  master  will 
converse  freely  with  him,  and  give  himallt^ie  information  in 
his  power.  But,  as  the  minds  of  youth  are  very  susceptible 
of  bemg  struck  with  admiration  of  ext^nal  splendour,  he 
becomes  anxious  to  receive  his  first  instructions  in  some  cele- 
brated establishment,  and  willingly  agrees  to  pay  a  high  ap- 
prentice fee,  in  the  expectation  that  he  will  be  more  initiated 
in  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  finally  be  better  qualified  for, 
and  more  likely  to  receive,  a  respectable  situation.  Often  is 
this  hope  disappointed.     The  master,  instead  of  encouraging 
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the  ioquisitive  disposition  so  common  to  youth,  seldom  deignp 
U>  speak  to  him  at  all,  and^  from  his  keeping  such  a  distance, 
the  young  man  cannot  summon  the  assuranc^^  to  ask  him  to 
explain  any  thing  that  may  appear  a  difficulty.  In  circum«- 
stances  such  as  these,  there  is  generally  a  foreman  who  exer- 
cises a  sufficiently  hectoring  authority  over  the  men,  but  who 
often  possesses  neitlier  the  ability  nor  the  willingness  to  iiU'- 
part  much  useful  information;  and  his  conduct  towards  the 
journeymen  (along  with  whom  the  apprentice  is  employed) 
being  any  thing  but  calculated  to  insure  respect,  they  will 
take  every  opportunity  of  exposing  bis  &ults  to  each  other, 
and  holding  up  his  operations  to  ridicule,  so  that  the  young 
man,  although  anxious  for  information,  can  come  to  no  cer- 
tainty in  forming  his  ideas;  but,  soon  seeing  through  some  in- 
consistencies, both  of  journeymen  and  foreman,  and  acquiring 
the  art  of  using  his  tools  as  dexterously  as  any  of  them,  he 
builds  himself  up  in  his  own  self-sufficiency,  the  greatest  bar- 
rier to  every  improvement,  and  seldoqi  perceives  his  error 
until)  when  placed  in  different  cuxumstances,  he  finds,  to  his 
sorrow,  that,  instead  of  being  a  proficient,  he  has  his  business 
still  to  learn.  These  things  ought  not  to  be.  The  occupa- 
tion of  a  gardener  is  different  from  most  others.  Many  of 
the  operations  of  our  art  are  so  simple  that  they  may  be  per- 
formed by  any  one.  The  laws  and  principles  upon  which 
these  operiglpns  are  founded  are  not  so  easily  attainable,  and 
the  master-gardener  who  gives  not  instruction  on  these  points 
.to  his  apprentice,  or  does  not  cause  them  to  be  given,  is  guilty 
of  little  less  than  unjustly  defrauding  the  young  man  of  his 
money,  and  robbing  him  of  his  time,  that  most  precious  of 
all  treasures* 

In  former  days,  when  a  man  had  served  his  apprenticeship, 
the  means  of  acquiring  a  farther  knowledge  of  his  profession 
were  laid  open  to  him,  his  good  conduct  and  strict  attention 
to  his  duty  being  sufficient  recommendations  for  enabling  him 
to  gain  admittance  into  the  most  respectable  establishments. 
Very  different  is  the  case  now.  From  the  superabundance  of 
hands,  not  only  is  there  a  difficulty  in  procuring  a  journey- 
man's situation,  but  the  practice  is  becoming  common  of 
shutting  the  gates  of  extensive  establishments  upon  those  who 
are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  a  premium  to  the  master. 
I  know  of  no  other  class  of  operatives  that  are  exposed  to 
this  humiliating  necessity.  There  are  certain  cases  where  the 
practice  may  be  justifiable.  When  a  man,  afler  great  atten- 
tion and  trouble,  succeeds  in  cultivating,  to  a  great  degree  of 
perfection,  any  department  of  the  vegetable  world,  he  cannot 
be  found  fault  with  for  taking  a  compensation  from  those  who 
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are  anxious  to  witness  his  rationale  of  culture,  provided  they 
have  full  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  receiving  all  the  neces- 
sary instruction  and  information ;  but  there  are  instances 
where,  from  attendant  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  that 
these  expectations  can  be  realised,  as  in  the  case  of  a  much 
praised  establishment  not  a  hundred  miles  from  London, 
ivhere  the  young  men  must  pay  a  large  premium  before  they 
are  admitted  into  the  grounds,  and  yet  the  individual  who 
exacts  this  sum  considers  it  beneath  him  to  hold  any  inter- 
course with  his  men,  and  (as  I  have  been  informed)  deigns 
not  to  hear  a  request  or  grant  a  favour,  unless  submitted  to 
his  consideration  by  being  sent  upon  paper,  in  the  form  of  a 
petition.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  any  young  man  can 
receive  the  worth  of  his  money  in  such  a  place  as  this.  It  is, 
however,  of  little  use  mentioning  instances ;  we  must  attack 
the  principle  itself,  as  the  practice  is  now  becoming  so  fashion- 
able, that  we  can  scarcely  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  either  encouraged  or  winked  at  by  gentlemen,  as  an  excuse 
for  not  giving  their  head  gardeners  better  wages.  That  it  is 
attended  with  injurious  results  to  the  journeyman  gardener 
(unless  when  more  than  compensated  by  the  kindness  and 
communicativeness  of  his  master)  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
doubted,  were  no  other  evils  resulting  from  it  than  the  impos- 
sibility, to  which  it  exposes  him,  of  purchasing  books  connected 
with  his  profession,  many  of  which,  from  theii^xtravagant 
price,  are  already  too  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Before  leaving 
the  subject,  I  shall  advert  to  an  assertion  of  Mr.  Whid- 
den's  (Vol.  VI 11.  p.  730.),  that  "  no  honest  gardener  would 
be  so  great  a  blockhead  as  to  give  £0/.  for  a  situation."  Such 
a  sweeping  declaration  leads  me,  in  charity,  to  suppose,  that 
Mr.  Whidden  is  one  of  those  fortunate  individuals  who  have 
never  experienced  the  difficulties  with  which  gardeners  are 
beset.  We  may  safely  conclude  that  no  man  would  do  so  by 
an  act  of  pure  volition,  any  more  than  the  young  gardener 
who  consents  to  pay  a  premium  at  every  establishment  he 
enters.  It  is  necessity  which  causes  the  latter  to  pay  out  of 
his  wages  from  l5.  to  45.  per  week,  or  a  premium  of  from  4/. 
to  20/.,  that  he  may  be  admitted  into  an  establishment  merely 
as  a  workman ;  and,  impelled  by  the  same  necessity,  the  in- 
telligent honest  gardener,  who  had  (as  many  have)  little  in- 
terest  or  influence  to  depend  upon,  would  show  very  few  signs 
of  blockheadism  by  giving  20/.,  if  he  could  raise  as  much 
money,  for  a  respectable  situation,  where  he  was  likely  to  be 
comfortable,  in  preference  to  being  without  employment,  or 
^gg'^g  admittance  into  a  nursery,  and,  when  there,  living 
for  two  or  three  years  in  all  the  agonies  of  disappointed  hope. 
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Out  of  two  evils  I  should  select  the  least.  Instead  of  finding 
iaalt  with  "  An  Enemy  to  Bribery,"  for  exposing  a  system, 
because  it  was  far  from  being  general,  Mr.  Whidden  either 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  to  stop  the  progress  of  any  evil 
most  efiectually  is  to  attack  it  whenever  it  presents  itself,  and 
not  to  wait  until  the  generality  of  the  practice,  as  in  the  case 
of  premium-taking,  proves  almost  a  sufficient  defence. 

A  calm  comfortable  state  of  mind  greatly  accelerates  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge;  but  this  advantage  the  journeyman 
gardener  is  often  a  stranger  to,  his  mind  being  kept  in  con- 
stant uneasiness  from  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  his  master. 
Those  who  have  always  been  placed  under  kind  intelligent 
masters  can  form  no  idea  of  the  painful  sensations  which  the 
feeling  mind  experiences  in  being  placed  in  circumstances 
entirely  the  reverse.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  prac- 
tice of  tyrannising  over  the  men  is  unknown  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  the  pleasing  circumstances  in  which  I  am  at 
present  placed,  under  one  of  the  most  affable  and  communi- 
cative of  masters,  with  great  opportunities  for  mental  cultiva- 
tion, have  not  yet  erased  from  my  memory  the  recollection  of 
scenes,  not  more  revolting  to  the  honourable  mind,  than  they 
are  subversive  of  the  improvement  of  gardeners.  Painful 
though  the  truth  be,  it  must  be  told  that  there  are  master- 
gardeners  whose  practice  gives  evidence  that  they  consider 
themselves  a  different  species  of  beings  from  their  assistants ; 
and  who,  were  it  not  for  the  laws  we  enjoy,  would  exercise 
their  power  in  as  cruel  and  overbearing  a  manner  as  ever  was 
attempted  by  any  blood-stained  despot.  I  have  witnessed  a 
master-gardener,  with  rage  in  his  countenance  and  fury  in 
his  eyes,  seizing  a  rod,  and  threatening  to  lay  prostrate  a 
couple  of  his  men  ;  and,  merely  as  an  instance  of  haughtiness 
and  pride,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  seen  another,  who, 
when  observing  one  of  his  assistants  coming  towards  him  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  a  favour,  generally  commenced  walking 
in  another  direction,  so  that  the  degraded  suppliant  was  under 
the  necessity  of  walking  at  his  heels  in  making  known  his 
request,  and  then  obliged  to  act  the  part  of  a  dog  for  a 
considerable  distance  farther,  before  his  mighty  highness 
would  deign  to  give  an  answer  of  yes  or  no.  There  is  one 
comforting  thought,  however,  that,  in  almost  all  the  places  I 
have  heard  of  where  master-gardeners  are  noted  for  their 
haughtiness  and  oppression,  they  are  likewise  known  for  their 
want  of  general  knowledge,  and  a  deficiency  in  intellectual 
attainments.  True  ability  has  little  chance  of  being  noticed 
in  such  places.  Nay,  were  it  not  that  it  would  take  up  too 
much  space,  and  might  be  prejudicial  to  some  individuals,  I 
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could  show,  from  instances,  that  a  man's  general  knowledge 
has  been  the  means  of  rendering  him  an  eyesore,  and  ex- 
posing him  to  every  species  of  insult.  To  be  convicted  of 
asserting  your  innocence  when  charged  with  unwarranted 
blame  is,  with  such  men,  a  sufficient  plea  for  stigmatising  you 
with  the  epithets  of  insolent  and  surly,  and  indulging  in 
abasive  language  that  would  disgrace  a  company  of  oyster- 
women,  or  a  party  of  coal-heavers.  The  efiects  of  such  treat- 
ment not  only  preclude  improvement  during  the  hours  of 
labour,  but  I  have  frequently  seen  that,  when  a  young  man  got 
to  his  lod^ngs  at  night,  instead  of  being  in  a  state  for  apply- 
ing.himseif  to  any  study  whatever,  he  has  retired  disconsolate 
to  his  chamber,  there  to  experience  some  relaxation  of  his 
griefs,  by  giving  vent  to  those  distracting  feelings  ^^  of  which, 
in  presence  of  his  fellow-men,  his  pride  had  stopped  the  flood- 
gates." Some  support  this  abominable  system,  considering  it 
necessary  for  keeping  men  in  subjection,  and  sufficiently  at- 
tentive to  their  duties.  Never  was  a  weaker  argument  pro- 
duced, or  that  showed  less  acquaintance  with  human  nature* 
That  a  master  should  keep  as  much  distance  from  his  men 
as  is  necessary  for  respect  to  his  authority  and  obedience  to 
his  commands  none  will  deny ;  but  that  this  tyrannising  sys- 
tem can  be  productive  of  these  results  none  will  admit  who 
have  marked  the  fear  portrayed  in  the  countenance,  and  the 
energy  apparent  in  every  muscle,  of  the  men,  when  the  little 
despot  appeared  in  view,  and  the  skulking,  scheming,  and 
watching  that  took  place,  )vhen  once  he  was  out  of  the  way. 
To  treat  men  with  humanity  and  confidence  is  the  true  method 
to  render  them  diligent  and  faithful.  The  better  feelings  of 
their  nature  are  brought  into  action,  and,  impelled  by  grati- 
tude and  respect,  they  will  strain  every  nerve  to  further  their 
master's  designs  and  promote  his  interest. 

The  practice  prevalent  in  some  places,  of  causing  the  young 
men  to  work  beyond  regular  hours,  without  allowing  them 
any  compensation,  cannot  but  be  prejudicial,  as  depriving 
them  of  those  hours  of  relaxation  which  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  mental  improvement.  That  there  are  occasions  when  an 
hour  or  two  of  extra-time  may  be  required  none  will  deny, 
or  seek  to  withhold ;  but  the  rendering  of  it  common  is  not 
only  a  species  of  robbery,  but  a  degrading  of  the  young  men 
below  the  labourers,  who  are  generally  permitted  to  go  home 
at  the  regular  hours.  Perhaps  some  may  say  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity in  the  case ;  but  the  truth  is,  tliere  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  do  so  if  it  is  required :  the  consequence  of  the  least 
grumbling  or  remonstrance  would  be,  the  information,  by  none 
of  the  most  pleasant  methods,  that^  if  you  did  not^  another 
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jponld;  tfoiftd  thus  tbe  young  men,  knowing  how  much  they  are 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  their  master's  caprice,  are  forced 
silently  to  put  up  with  systems  of  oppression  which  they  de- 
lest  aad  abhor.    In  most  cases  I  believe  the  practice  originates 
ID  the  selfishness  of  tlie  master,  who,  to  obtain  a  little  praise 
to  himself,  strives  to  keep  up  a  better  appearance  than  the 
number  of  his  assistants  admits  of;  thus  not  only  rendering 
the  place  uncomfortable  to  his  men,  but  unpleasant  to  the 
next  gardener  who  may  come  in  his  room.     I  have  taken  no- 
tice of  this  species  of  oppression,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
toward  it  tbe  attention  of  the  employers  of  gardeners,  as,  from 
several  circumstances  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  general  they  are  unacquainted 
with  the  practice. 

The  last  disadvantage  to  which  I  would  allude  is,  the  very 
uncomfortable  hovels  in  which,  in  many  instances,  the  young 
men  are  lodged.  It  is  a  common  practice,  especially  in  Scot- 
land, for  tbe  young  men  employed  in  the  garden  to  be  lodged 
upon  the  premises,  and  yet  seldom  is  there  any  place  thought 
of  for  them  until  all  the  buildings  are  completed,  and  then,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  one  of  the  sheds  behind  the  houses  gets  a 
sort  of  fit  up  for  their  reception.  There  are  many  comfort- 
able rooms  thus  formed ;  but  I  know  of  instances  where  they 
are  so  cold,  damp,  and  gloomy  [see  Vol.  VIII.  p.  596.],  as  to 
be  totally  unfit  for  human  habitations.  Not  only  do  these 
uncomfortable  abodes,  by  the  unpleasant  sensations  they 
create,  operate  to  a  certain  extent  as  barriers  to  mental  im- 
provement ;  but  the  young  men,  being  incited  to  seek  that 
pleasure  abroad  which  they  cannot  enjoy  at  home,  are  often 
thus  driven  to  form  those  habits  of  unsteadiness  and  dissipa* 
tion  which  are  both  ruinous  to  themselves  and  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  their  employers.  I  am  fully  convinced  that, 
for  the  removal  of  this  evil,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances, 
little  more  would  be  necessary  than  pointing  it  out  to  the 
nobleman  or  gentleman :  but  the  principles  of  some  men  seem 
to  be  such,  that,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  diffuse  happiness 
around  them,  they  foel  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  contrasting  their 
own  commodious  dwellings  with  the  damp,  dirty,  unwhole- 
some dungeon^  of  those  who  ere  their  inferiors.  I  can  scarcely 
expect  that  you  should  devote  any  of  your  pages  to  plans  for  the 
abodes  of  assistants,  as  you  are  doing  for  head  gardeners ;  but, 
Uiat  you  may  be  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  statements, 
I  request  that,  when  you  again  take  a  tour  through  the  coun- 
try, you  will  take  a  peep  at  some  of  those  abominable  filthy 
holes,  often  appropriated  for  us,  which  have  already  proved. 
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and  are  stHl  likely  to  prove,  ruinous  to  many  a  healthy  con- 
stitution. 

In  sending  you  this  long  train  of  disadvantages,  I  am  in^ 
fluenced  by  no  personal  motives  on  the  one  hand,  or  ^'  malice 
or  jealousy'*  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  730.)  on  the  other ;  but  purely  by 
the  desire  of  seeing  all  impediments  removed  which  obstruct 
the  possession  of  real  knowledge,  either  by  the  gardener  or  the 
community  at  large.  By  real  knowledge,  I  mean  not  merely 
an  acquaintance  with  the  operations  and  principles  of  our 
profession,  but  a  knowledge  which,  while  it  informs  us  of  our 
rights  and  privileges  as  men,  likewise  shows  us  our  duties  in 
the  different  stations  of  society,  as  rulers  and  subjects,  masters 
and  servants,  parents  and  children,  &c. ;  which,  in  short,  while 
it  teaches  us  the  homage  which,  as  creatures,  we  owe  to  the 
Creator,  likewise  clearly  unfolds  to  our  view  the  benevolent 
conduct  we  are  bound  to  practise  toward  our  brethren  of 
mankind.  Sensible  of  my  own  ignorance  and  need  of  as- 
sistance, having  only  begun  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  know- 
ledge, I  feel  anxious  that  others  should  not  only  taste,  but 
feast  upon,  the  same ;  and  proud  shall  I  be  if  my  feeble  efforts 
should  in  the  least  be  instrumental  in  accelerating  the  propa- 
gation of  a  blessing  needed  in  every  climate,  and  suited  to 
every  soil.  I  call  upon  you,  as  the  conductor  of  the  Gaiv 
dener's  Magazine,  not  only  to  continue  your  assistance,  but  to 
give  increased  support.  I  call  upon  Mr.  Mallet,  and  all  those 
gentlemen  who  have  kindly  told  us  what  we  ought  to  be,  not 
to  stop  here,  but  to  lend  their  aid  in  getting  these  qualifica- 
tions put  within  our  reach.  I  call  upon  every  man  whose 
heart  is  imbued  with  the  feelings  of  philanthropy,  and  whose 
conduct  is  regulated  by  principles  which  incite  him  to  do  to 
others  as  he  would  be  done  to,  to  let  no  opportunity  escape 
of  fostering  the  spread  of  intelligence,  knowing  it  will  prove 
a:  mighty  instrument,  not  only  for  ameliorating  that  profession 
to  which  he  belongs,  not  merely  for  advancing  the  moral  cha- 
racter and  true  enjoyments  of  his  countrymen,  but  also  for 
furthering  the  spread  of  civilisation,  and  extending  happiness 
and  peace  over  the  world.  From  men  who  tell  us  that  know- 
ledge has  already  been  productive  of  evil,  and  that  in  the  end 
it  will  complete  the  ruin  of  our  country,  we  can  expect  no- 
thing but  opposition.  Some  who  advocate  this  doctrine  Owe 
their  comfortable  situation  in  life  to  having  received  a  superior 
education ;  and  yet,  with  a  miserly  selfishness,  they  would  deny 
the  same  pleasures  to  others,  telling  us,  at  the  same  time,  that 
education  only  rendered  workmen  more  insolent  and  unma- 
nageable. That  true  knowledge  renders  a  man  insolent,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  we  will  not  for  a  mo- 
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nent  credit ;  that  it  will  show  him  the  treatment  be  ou^t  to 
experience,  we  will  not  attempt  to  deny.    Unmanageable,  for- 
sooth I    These  would*be  sages  are  right  for  once;  for  well  do 
they  know  that  the  spread  of  information  will  ring  the  death- 
knell  to  their  despotic  power.     Let  th^m  do  what  th^  can  to 
stop  the  march  of  intellect ;  in  spite  of  all  their  em>rts  the 
period  will  come  when  they  shall  no  longer  shine  resplendent 
amid  the  gloom  of  ignorance  with  whicn  they  delight  to  be 
surrounded ;  when,  a  more  extended  education  being  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  labouring  population,  their  ideas  shall 
receive  such  an  expansion  as  will  lead  them  indignantly  to 
.throw  down  the  habit  of  the  slave  and  the  badge  of  the  serf^ 
to  array  themselves  in  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  man  :  while, 
at  the  same  time,  impossible  though  it  seem  to  these  narrow- 
minded  upholders  of  wrong,  a  mutual  attachment  shall  be 
formed  between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  the  former 
being  rendered  more  generous  and  humane,  and  the  latter 
more  faithful  and  trustworthy.     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

SCIENTI^  £T  JUSTITIJE  AmATOR* 

Staffordshire  J  Dec.  %U  1832- 


Art.  IV.   Some  of  the  Disabilities  tohich  enthral  young  Gardeners. 

By  Efhebicus  Horticultor. 

Sir, 
Any  unprejudiced  reader  of  your  magazine  may  see,  and. 
every  under-gardener  who  knows  what  it  is  to  act  in  that 
capacity,  must  feel,'  the  truth  and  justness  of  the  remarks  of 
your  very  intelligent  correspondent,  ''  Scientias  et  Justitiae 
Amator"  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  641.),  upon  Mr.  Mallet's  advice 
(Vol.  VIII.  p.  521.)  to  young  gardeners.  The  true  state  of 
the  young  aspirant  of  the  spade,  and  the  various  disadvantages 
under  which  he  labours,  standing  as  hinderances  t6  his  further, 
improvement,  are  subjects  which  ought  to  interest  not  a  little 
every  employer  of  gardeners,  every  lover  of  horticulture,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine ;  because  it  is  evident, 
that  each  has  his  peculiar  interests,  or  at  least  those  of  his 
successor,  in  some  degree  at  stake,  in  the  attainments  of  the 
rising  generation  of  gardeners ;  for,  if  the  young  ffardener  has 
fewer  advantages,  he  will  have  to  contend  with  more  pri<* 
vations ;  and,  jof  course,  by  thus  having  less  opportunity  of 
gaining  knowledge,  he  must  retrograde  in  science,  and  a  cor- 
responding loss  will  ^  hence  accrue,  first,  to  the  employers 
of  gardeners,  inasmuch  as  the  gardeners,  by  decreasing  in. 
knowledge,  will  decrease  in  power  (for  knowledge  is  power )» 
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and  be  less  able  to  diddiarge  the  various  daties  incumbent  on 
bim ;  secondly,  to  every  lover  of  gardening,  in  as  far  as  the 
very  cause  and  essence  of  his  delight  and  admiration  will  be 
increased  or  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  gardener  is 
learned  or  igndrant ;  and  thirdly,  to  you,  the  editor  of  their 
magazine,  just  inasmuch  as  its  talent  and  worth  depend  upon 
the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  enlightened  and  intelligent  part 
of  that  body.  In  proportion,  then,  as  its  existence  is  based 
upon  their  taste  and  scientific  desires,  just  in  as  far  as  we 
recede  from  science,  the  taste  for  your  magazine  will  decrease^ 
till  at  last,  if  this  declension  continues,  the  very  love  of  learn* 
ing  with  gardeners,  and  your  work,  will  become  extinct. 

The  contemplation  of  the  conduct  of  horticultural  societies, 
which  have  for  their  avowed  object  the  improvement  of  gar- 
deners and  gardening,  to  the  younger  members  of  the  profes* 
sion,  has  often  excited  in  my  mind  a  degree  of  surprise 
approaching  to  wonder.  If  their  practice  be  a  just  criterion, 
the  whole  aim  seems  to  be,  to  encourage,  by  every  means  in 
their  power^  the  head  gardener,  who  is,  or  at  least  should  be, 
a  proficient  in  his  calling,  to  make  greater  strides  in  the 
acquisition  of  professional  skill,  and  to  excite  in  his  mind  a 
thirst  for  the  prosecution  of  original  investigation ;  while  at 
the  same  time  they  entirely  neglect  the  most  important  part 
of  the  body,  the  young;  who  are  left  to  steer,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  a  knowledge  of  their  business,  in  any  manner  they 
think  most  suitable  to  their  circumstances  or  inclination.  No 
prizes  are  awarded  to  them  for  essays,  well  drawn  plans,  or 
original  designs;  prizes  which,  however  trifling  may  be  their 
laeal  value,  would  act  as  a  sure  stimulus  to  exertion,  and' 
might  be  the  means  of  fetching  out  and  bringing  into  action 
1^  latent  abilities  of  not  a  few.  Much  could  be  justly  said 
in  reference  to  the  ill^organised  state  and  inefficiency  of  these 
societies,  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  instituted ;  but 
this  is  aside  from  the  object  of  my  present  letter. 

Your  correspondent,  above  alluded  to,  has  shown  that  we 
labour  under  disadvantages  totally  unknown  to  many  other 
occupations,  and  he  has  touched  cursorily  upon  the  greater 
part  of  our  difficulties;  but,  as  he  appears  well  qualified  to 
widd  the  quill,  and  able  to  describe  what  he  feels  both  in 
body  and  mind,  I  would  suggest  that  you  invite  bim  to  enter 
a  little  more  into  the  detail  of  our  grievances:  and  this  I 
would  urge  the  more  upon  you,  because  I  am  aware  that  the 
first  step  towards  making  wrong  right,  is  to  be  sensible  that  it 
18  so;  and  for  another  reason : — I  know  that  many  of  the  evils 
Gomplained  of  by  journeymen  are  of  easy  remedy;  and  in* 
niany  cases  are  not  tlie  fault  of  the  eroploj^r,  but  emanata 
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too  often  from  the  intrigue  and  self*interested  disposition  of 
the  head  gardener.  It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  per- 
sons who  have  passed  the  subordinate  degrees  before  obtain- 
ing command  would,  irom  their  experience  of  the  situation  of 
an  inferior,  be  more  lenient  and  indulgent;  and  would  take 
every  opportunity  of  impressing  those  under  them  with  the 
tme  value  of  time,  and  the  important  uses  to  which  it*  is  to 
be  applied,.^ so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  discharging  the  duties 
of  the  situation  they  desire  eventually  to  fill,  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  .gratification  to  their  employers :  yet  it  is  a 
fact,  confirmed  by  experience,  that  the  very  reverse  of  this  is 
the  case,  and  I  am  grieved  I  cannot  make  an  exception  of 
the  gardener;  for,  in  too  many  instances,  they  treat  their 
young  assistants  in  such  a  haughty  and  overbearing  manner 
as  is  sufficient  to  make  the  most  anxious  lose  heart,  and 
enough  to  destroy  any  bright  embryo  genius  that  may  come 
under  its  blighting  influence. 

Before  I  proceed  to  detail  what  I  have  seen  and  expe-« 
rienced,  and  to  assist  as  much  as  in  me  lies  to  extirpate  that 
monster,  oppression,  from  the  precincts  of  the  love-inspiring 
garden,  let  me  tell  you  that,  in  re-reading  some  late  volumea 
of  your  Magazine,  I  observe  this  subject  has  not  been  altogether 
overlooked  by  your  correspondents;  for  in  Vol.  V.  p.  18.  I 
see  the  money-extorting  system  of  many  gardeners,  entirely 
independent  of  ability  or  past  experience,  has  been  critijcised 
by  R.  S.  E.  •  "  Neutral"  also  (p.  101.)  has  made  some  true 
remarks  upon  their  notorious  arrogance  and  pride.  I  per-: 
fectly  agree  with  the  observations  of  both  these  correspondents^ 
and  confirm  them  by  attesting  their  truth.  But  there  is 
another  disadvantage,  if  I  am  right  in  giving  it  so  mild  a  term, 
under  which  too  many  of  us  are  placed,  unnoticed  as  yet  by 
your  correspondents ;  I  mean  the  practice  of  working  young 
gardeners  afler  the  regular  hours  for  labour,  without  giving 
them  any  extra-remuneration.  This,  I  believe,  prevails  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  many  are  aware  of,  and,  however 
low  and  mean  it  really  is,  the  practice  is  nevertheless  extend-' 
ing.  In  many  places,  particularly  in  Scotland,  the  young 
men  are  obliged  to  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  in  winter, 
when  the  sun  will  not  suffice  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  disposition 
of  the  gardener,  artificial  light  is  brought  forward,  and  all 
jobs  that  can  be  done  by  its  assistance  are  studiously  reserved 
for  this  purpose.  Gardeners  might  exculpate  themselves 
from  this  foul  charge,  if  it  were  the  doing  of  their  employers, 
or  if  their  existence  depended  upon  the  exertions  of  the  young 
men ;  yet  even  in  these  circumstances  it  would  be  slavish  ana 
unjust,  without  first  giving  them  extra-money  for  extra-time^ 
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and  leaving  it  to  their  option  whether  they  would  do  it  or  not 
Whenever  we  consider  that  gardeners  and  their  assistants  are 
employed  for  the  express  purpose  of  adding  to  the  gentle- 
man's luxuries  and  enjoyments,  how  mean  and  contemptible 
does  this  cqnduct  appear !  and  particularly  so,  when  we  reflect 
farther,  and  observe,  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  solely 
the  base  contrivance  of  the  head  gardener,  from  the  still  baser 
motive  of  ingratiating  himself  into  the  favour  of  his  master, 
by  robbing  his  young  men  of  that  which  he  is  utterly  unable  to 
return,  and  which  to  them  is  more  valuable  than  money:  time. 
Medical  men  assure  us  that  ten  hours  a  day  for  labour  is  suflS- 
cientfora  healthy  able-bodied  man;  aTid  I  would  add,  that,  where 
the  mind  has  to  be  cultivated  at  the  same  time,  a  little  less 
might  suffice :  but  to  reason  upon  the  injustice  and  slavishness 
of  this  custom  would  be  useless,  and  equally  absurd  as  if  I 
were  attempting  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  self-evident  proposition. 
Let  it  suffice,  then,  that  I  give  you  an  example  from  real  life, 
omitting  names  and  dates,  ns  they  are  said  to  be  odious,  and 
serve  little  purpose,  as  it  is  the  principle  I  wish  to  expose  and 
combat,  and  hot  to  give  personal  provocation;  and  an  ex- 
ample also  I  think  better,  because  it  will  explain  my  meaning 
more  {ruly,  and  with  greater  effect,  than  any  description  I  am 
able  to  give.  Well,  then ;  on  a  certain  baronet's  estate,  not 
quite  a  third  of  a  geographical  degree  from  a  northern  metro- 
polis, there  is,  or  at  least  was,  a  celebrated  garden,  into  which 
all  young  aspii*ants  were  anxious  to  be  admitted,  from  the 
great  quantum  of  knowledge  they  supposed  was  to  be  acquired 
within  it  The  gardener  was  a  man  not  a  little  respected  by 
his  master  and  others,  I  believe.  The  family  went  three 
months  every  summer  to  London,  and  during  their  absence 
the  gardener  displayed  his  real  character.  Sunrise  and  sun- 
set were  the  hours  for  labour,  and  nothing  but  improvement 
was  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  all  this  for  the  only  purpose 
of  gaining  favour,  by  exciting  surprise  in  the  mind  of  his 
employer  on  his  return,  by  having  so  much  done,  and  at  no 
extra-expense.  What  a  wretched  desire  I  What  a  despicable 
ambition  !  This  gardener  (and  recollect  that  he  is  by  no  means 
without  the  countenance  of  others  of  his  brethren  in  iniquity), 
at  the  time  when  the  young  men  should  be  cutting  the  lawn^ 
which  from  the  absence  of  the  family  stood  for  hay,  would  make 
them  commence  work  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  continue 
!r  k"*^^^*^  ^he  heat  of  a  July  sun,  till  seven  in  the  evening ; 
and  then,  as  a  mark  of  humanity  and  the  greatness  of  his  soul, 
he  would  tell  them  to  go  and  get  what  he  technically  called 
*  a  piece,"  and  come  to  the  green-house,  where  he  would 
have  plants  to  shift,  &c.,  at  which  he  would  keep  them  em- 
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ployed  till  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  toils  of  the  day !  I 
^all  now  treat  you  with  another  example  as  it  happened,  and 
upon  the  truth  of  which  you  may  depend,  to  give  you  an  idea 
how  very  stickling  they  are  about  a  few  minutes,  in  those 
places  where  the  regular  hours  are  kept  On  a  certain  duke's 
demesne,  hardly  the  fourUi  of  the  distance  of  the  place  above 
mentioned  from  the  said  metropolis,  there  is  a  gardener  of 
odebrity  in  the  horticultural  world,  who,  like  too  many  others, 
extorts  ten  pounds  from  every  journeyman  he  employs,  aside 
from  abiiities  or  qualifications*  It  happened  that  several  of 
the  young  men  and  a  foreman  were  employed  in  cleaning 
walks  at  some  distance  from  the  garden.  At  the  hour  of 
cessation  from  labour  for  dinner,  three  of  them  strolled  away 
in  search  of  some  native  plants  by  a  neighbouring  river  side^ 
in  search  of  which  they  spent  so  much  time  as  to  be  unable 
to  peach  tfaeir  work  till  ten  minutes  after  the  stated  hour :  on 
arriving,  the  foreman  told  them,  that,  as  they  were  behind 
time,  he  could  not  allow  them  to  commence  work  without 
they  first  got  the  liberty  of  the  head  gardener.  Accordingly, 
the  three  set  out  to  hear  the  decision  of  their  master,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  following:  -^  **  You  must  either  return, 
and  beg  the  foreman's  pardon ;  or  else  leave  the  place."  Two 
of  them,  having  already  paid  their  entry  money,  thought  it  a 
pity  to  sacrifice  so. much  cash  for  this  humbling  whim  of  their 
master,  and  accordingly  complied ;  the  other,  having  bid 
money  still  in  his  possession,  refused,  and  consequently  was 
immediately  dismissed^  What  man  endowed  with  a  healthy 
body  could  stoop  to  such  degradation  ?  Who,  with  a  sound 
mind,  or  the  spirit  of  a  man,  could  yield  to  such  debasement  I 
Some  may  think  I  have  chosen  extreme  cases ;  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  these  two  are  picked  out  at  random,  from  a  host 
of  equal  hue,  and  without  gcHUg  to  the  right  or  left  in  search 
of  them. 

Before  concluding,  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  what 
kind  of  educated  gardeners  we  may  expect  shortly.  Accord- 
ing to  correspondents  of  your  magazine,  we  ought,  besides  a' 
common  English  education,  joined  with  a  general  knowledge 
of  arithmetic,  to  possess  an  acquaintance  with  the  dead 
languages,  and  with  as  many  of  the  living  as  possible ;  added 
to  these,  a  verv  considerable  knowledge  of  natural  history 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  also  to  travel,  not  only  through 
our  own  island,  but  to  visit  the  Continent,  &c.  Now,  sup- 
posing that  a  father  was  placed  in  circumstances  capable  of 
giving  his  son  all  these  qualifications^  would  you  not,  if  he 
asked  your  advice,  advise  him  to  put  his  son  to  some  more 
Vol.  IX. --No.  43.  n 
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profitable  occupation  than  that  of  a  gardener;  in  which  he 
would  have  to  labour  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  under  gardeners 
ten  or  twenty  times  more  ignorant  than  himself,  and  that, 
too,  for  a  remuneration  barely  sufficient  to  support  him  in 
existence;  where  he  would  have  to  contend  with  all  the 
privations  and  ignominy  of  a  young  gardener's  life;  and, 
after  all,  be  placed  in  a  situation,  perhaps,  where  a  whim* 
^icaI  master,  or  a  capricious  mistress,  an  invidious  land 
steward,  a  self-conceited  ignorant  housekeeper,  or  a  greasy 
cook,  would  be  continually  pestering  his  brains,  if  not  daily 
endangering  him  of  his  situation  ?  I  ask,  would  you  not  con* 
sider  that  parent  as  only  a  slight  remove  from  a  madman^ 
who  would  be  so  utterly  devoid  of  common  sense  as  to  do  so  ? 
First,  then,  let  the  gardener  receive  a  recompense  worthy  of 
these  qualifications,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  learned 
and  scientific  gardeners  will  immediately  follow;  but  not  till 
then.  This  is  the  true  solution  of  the  question.  Rejecting 
empirics,  and  taking  gardeners  as  a  body,  I  do  think  they  are 
<Bvery  whit  as  well  learned  as  they  are  well  paid ;  and  I  question 
very  much  whether  the  great  and  learned  Sir  Henry  Steuart 
(giving  every  allowance  for  the  superior  talents  and  genius 
which  have  been  conferred  upon  him),  if  he  had  received  but 
an  indifierent  education,  and  had  had  to  encounter  the  disad*- 
vantages  of  the  gardener,  would  have  been  qualified  to  have 
exposed  our 'ignorance  and  self-sufficiency;  or  whether,  ia 
these  circumstances,  he  would  have  been  able  to  have  arrived 
at  mediocrity  in  our  profession  ?  If  an  effort  be  not  made 
shortly  for  the  raising  of  the  situation  of  the  young  gardener, 
we,  as  a  professional  body,  shall  fall  back  in  knowledge;  and, 
a  recession  once  fairly  begun,  we  shall  recede  with  accelerated 
rapidity,  and  perhaps  (like  some  of  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse) our  velocity  will  increase  according  to  the  squares  of 
the  distances  passed  over,  and  none  can  tell  where  we  may 
finally  stand. 

I  have  extended  these  observations  much  beyond  my  anti- 
cipation, and  I  find  that  I  could  yet  say  a  little  more  upon  this 
rather  touching  subject ;  but,  in  case  you  think  me  tedious,  I 
shall  conclude  by  stating  that,  if  you  publish  them,  you  will 
give  publicity  to  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  young  gar- 
deners on  this  subject,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
them,  sentiments  impressed  upon  them  by  observation,  and 
taught  them  by  that  rigid  schoolmaster  experience,  as  well  as 
on,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Ephebicus  Horticultor. 

have  plants  to  shift,  &c.,  a: 
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Art.  V.  On  the  Electricity  of  Nature f  and  its  Connection  xioith 
Magnetism  and  tvith  the  other  srand  Natural  Phenomena,  By 
the  Author  of  the  **  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual." 

Sir, 

On  perusing  the  report  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  lecture  upon  ^'  the 
relation  between  electricity  and  magnetism,"  given  at  p.  128. 
of  the  fourth  number  of  the  Joumahqf  the  I^al  Institution^ 
I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  concluding  remark,  that  **  we 
were  fiist  approaching  to  the  period  when  all  the  phenomena 
of  light,  electricity,  &c.,  would  probably  be  referred  to  the 
same  great  cause,  merely  acting  in  different  ways." 

My  attention  was  peculiarly  excited  by  the  quotation  froni 
one  of  the  lectures  of  the  late  Professor  Playfair,  alluding  to 
the  probable  discovery  of  the  existence  of  one  general  prin* 
ciple,  which  would  be  found  to  unite  all  the  grand  natural 
phenomena,  and  to  connect  them  with  that  of  gravitation.  I 
could  not  but  feel  deeply  interested  by  diese  concluding 
remarks  of  the  lecturer,  because  they  brought  to  my  recol- 
lection that,  upon  the  memorable  observation  (not  to  style  it 
prediction)  of  Professor  Playfair,  above  alluded  to,  I  was  led 
to  ground  the  electrical  hypothesis  by  which  I  have  endea* 
▼oured  to  explain  the  various  phenomena  of  vegetable  life 
and  growth.  It  will  be  evident,  on  referring  to  the  closing 
paragraphs  of  the  preface  to  the  Domestic  Gardener^s  Manual^ 
p.  6.,  that  I  am  correct  in  what  I  assert ;  for  I  therein  observe 
that  ^*  the  conjecture  of  this  great  man  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  been  verified ;  and  that  it  may  not  be  presumptuous  to 
conjecture  that  the  great  principle  itself  will  ultimately  be 
referred  to  one  grand  and  only  source.  I  believe  that  the 
source  is  already  discovered  and  known,  and  that  it  only 
requires  the  philosophic  mind  to  divest  itself  of  prejudices, 
and  to  cease  from  pursuing  shadows,  since  the  substance 
itself  stands  revealed  to  the  view  of  all.  If  I  succeed  in  ren- 
dering this  apparent,  I  shall  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  having 
done  something  for  the  cause  of  science,  by  simplifying  the 
means  of  scientific  research  into  the  operations  of  that  grand 
principle,  which  I  cannot  but  view  as  the  source  of,  and  prime 
operative  agent  in,  all  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world." 

The  immediate  object  ot  this  paper  is  to  point  out  the  prime 
source  of  that  fluid,  or  ethereal  essence,  misnamed  electricity ; 
and  to  a£Pord  evidence  of  its  universal  diflusion  and  general 
agency.  But,  in  order  to  render  my  meaning  as  clear  and 
free  from  ambiguity  as  possible,  I  shall  premise  that  I  con- 
sider the  electricity  of  nature  to  be  distinct  (in  its  effect,  at 
least)  from  the  electricity  in  masses,  as  revealed  and  brought 
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into  action  by  our  machines ;  and  that,  however  homogeneous 
the  two  fluids  may  be  in  their  physical  constitution,  they  differ 
essentially  in  the  nature  of  the  energy  they  exert,  particularly 
in  that  employed  in  the  developement  of  the  vegetable 
structure. 

Without  at  this  time  dwelling  upon  the  enquiry,  whether 
every  individual  substance  throughout  nature  be  or  be  not 
possessed  of  an  electricity  specifically  peculiar  to  itself,  I 
shall  obsei*ve,  in  passing,  that  I  conceive  that  every  portion 
of  matter  is  imbued  with  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity, 
existing  either  in  a  state  of  actual  chemical  union  with,  and 
as  one  of,  its  constituents;  or  in  that  of  simple  intersti- 
tial infiltration  between  its  molecular  particles.  The  phe- 
nomena of  atmospheric  decompositions,  of  lightning,  and  of 
voltaic  electricity,  tend,  I  think,  to  demonstrate  the  chemical 
energy  exerted  by  the  ethereal  fluid ;  while  those  of  friction, 
of  percussion,  and  of  endosmosis  (or  the  penetrativeness  of 
liquids  and  gases),  afibrd  evidence  of  molecular  deposition. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  unphilosophical  to  hazard  the  con- 
jecture that  electricity,  in  whatever  state  it  exists,  is  the  grand 
natural  cement;  and  that  by  it  every  substance,  whether 
solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous,  is  retained  in  its  specific  state  of 
chemical,  or  (as  it  may  be  termed)  mechanical,  union;  and 
that  every  act  or  process  of  percussion,  of  decomposition,  or 
of  combination,  and  the  like,  tends  to  produce,  or  is  accom-' 
panied  by,  a  change  in  the  electrical  condition  of  a  body  so 
disturbed. 

In  as  much  as  refers  to  electro-chemical  action,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  assume  — 

First,  that  ^^  all  bodies  which  have  a  chemical  affinity 
for  each  other  are  in  opposite  states  of  electricity ;  and  che« 
mical  affinity  depends  so  much  upon  electricity,  that  their 
natural  affinities  may  be  modified  or  destroyed  (by  what  is 
termed)  artificial  means.'' 

Secondly,  **  Those  substances  or  bodies  which  are  incapable 
of  chemical  combinations  are  uniformly  in  the  same  electrical 
condition ;  since  they  repel,  but  cannot  attract,  each  other/' 

Thirdly,  **  Since  bodies  which  attract  one  another  are  pos- 
sessed of  diffisrent  electricities,  and  those  which  repel  one 
another  are  possessed  of  the  same  electricity  (phenomena 
which  are  in  exact  conformity  with  those  of  artificial  electri- 
city), it  follows  that  all  bodies  which  attract  or  repel  one 
another  are  electrified  bodies.  When  bodies  possessing 
opposite  qualities,  such  as  those  of  acid  and  alkali,  enter  into 
union,  they  do  so  by  the  attractive  or  disposing  influence  of 
tlieir  respective  electricities ;  and,  in  the  act  of  union,  the  two 
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chemical  bodies,  and  also  the  two  disposing  electricities,  neu- 
tralise each  other,  and  lose  their  distinctive  qualities :  and  as 
the  union  has  been  induced  and  effected  by  electric  attraction, 
so  it  is  maintained  by  the  quiescent  attraction  of  the  two  elec- 
tricities ;  till  it  becomes  disturbed  by  a  more  powerful  agency, 
which  induces  a  change  in  the  neutral  substance,  and  gives  its 
constituents  a  tendency  to  enter  into  new  arrangements." 

For  the  first  two  of  the  above  principles  I  am  wholly 
indebted  to  the  high  authority  of  the  illustrious  Davy ;  the 
third  is  dependent  upon  the  two  preceding,  although  it  is 
somewhat  more  comprehensive  in  the  views  that  it  embraces. 

I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  that  important,  that 
paramount  agency,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  constantly  and 
universally  in  a  state  of  active  operation.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned,  that  the  great  principle  of  union,  first  named  by 
Professor  Playfair,  and  recently  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ritchie, 
is,  in  fact,  actually  known ;  but,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case, 
men  of  even  the  highest  mental  endowments  are  too  apt  to 
overlook  the  most  visible  evidence  of  facts,  and  to  pursue 
some  phantom  of  the  imagination.  Thus  it  appears  to  have 
happened  with  respect  to  the  subject  now  under  enquiry. 
*  The  sun,  the  great  fountain  of  light,  is  daily  seen  ;  its  in- 
fluence is  felt  and  acknowledged  bv  all :  still,  however,  as 
this  grand  luminary  is  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  man,  he 
fails  in  duly  appreciating  the  stupendous  importance  of  his 
agency,  and  the  number  or  magnitude  of  the  phenomena 
which  he  induces.  To  this  luminary,  this  centre  of  our  pla- 
netary system,  we  must  have  recourse,  if  we  hope  ever  to 
discover  the  primary  governing  principle.  It  is  in  vain  that 
we  investigate  and  compare  known  results ;  that  we  institute 
further  and  more  severe  experimental  enquiries,  with  a  View 
to  ascertain  some  certain  bond  or  connecting  link  between 
the  several  natural  phenomena:  the  fact  is,  let  us  search 
how  and  where  we  may,  we  discover  nothing  but  mere  effects, 
the  results  produced  by  some  mighty  cause  (I  speak  not  ab- 
stractedly of  the  First  Cause);  and,  therefore,  as  we  possess,  in 
the  sun,  a  substance,  a  reality,  to  which  certain  known  effects 
can,  without  the  possibility  of  doubt,  or  the  fear  of  error,  be 
traced,  it  would  appear  true  wisdom  to  bend  every  effort  of 
the  mind,  and  to  call  in  aid  all  that  the  power  of  instruments 
can  effect,  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  solar  light. 

Having  thus  generalised,  I  now  proceed  to  adduce  a  few 
particular  striking  facts,  which,  after  mature  reflection,  have 
led  me  to  conclude  that  the  sun  is  the  one  great  principle  to 
wliich  all  the  higher  phenomena  must  finally  be  referred ; 
and  these  facts  I  shall  arrange  under  the  following  heads :  — 
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1.  The  sun  is  the  source  of  lights  which  is  imparted  to  the 
earth  in  beams  or  rays.  This  solar  light  is  the  origin  of  the 
colouring  principle  throughout  nature.  The  fact  is  proved 
by  daily  observation  upon  the  effects  produced  by  light  upon 
vegetable  bodies,  and  by  numberless  chemical  and  prismatic 
phenomena.  Magnetic  properties  are  communicated  by  the 
blue  and  violet  rays.  This  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Morichini  of 
Rome ;  and  the  fact,  as  is  familiarly  known,  was  established 
by  the  experiments  of  Mrs.  Somerville  ;  who  covered  one  half 
of  a  sewing-needle  with  paper,  and  exposed  the  other  half,  for 
two  hours,  to  the  violet  rays,  by  which  the  needle  acquired 
polarity. 

2.  Heat  is  generated  by  the  rays,  and  is  particularly  mani- 
fested in  those  rays  that  are  most  remote  from  the  others 
that  evince  magnetic  powers.  Thus,  the  heating  power  in- 
creases from  the  middle  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  to  the  red 
ray,  and  is  greatest  beyond  the  visible  boundary  of  that  ray. 
These  facts  were  ascertained  by  Dr.  Herschel,  and  confirmed 
by  Sir  H.  Englefield  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

'  3.  The  sun's  rays,  it  should  appear,  are  not  the  direct 
vehicles  of  heat,-  for  not  only  does  the  temperature  of  the 
transparent  media  through  which  they  pass  remain  unaltered, 
but  that  of  the  atmosphere  is  subject  to  sudden  and  various 
mutations,  without  any  assignable  cause.  The  last-named 
fact  may  be  within  the  recollection  of  almost  every  attentive 
observer  of  the  weather;  because  he  must  have  remarked 
that,  in  one  and  the  same  day,  perhaps  within  the  space  of 
an  hour,  there  has  been  an  increase  or  reduction  of  thermo- 
metric  temperature  of  from  5°  to  10°,  without  any  sensible 
alteration  in  the  power  and  brilliancy  of  the  sun's  rays. 

4.  Electricity  is  originated  and  made  manifest  by  the  solar 
agency.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  considered  a  self-evident 
fact,  and  one  proved  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  thunder 
storms,  and  of  silent  evening  lightning  during  very  hot  wea- 
ther. These  phenomena,  however,  I  cannot  consider  as 
affording,  by  any  means,  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
electrising  agency  of  the  solar  rays ;  for  they  admit  of  several 
marked  exceptions.  In  the  second  and  fourth  leading  sec- 
tions of  February  and  April,  in  the  Domestic  Gardener's 
Manual,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  many  striking  phe- 
nomena, which  can  scarcely  fail  to  indicate  the  direct  elec 
trical  agency  of  the  sun ;  but  these  my  limits  will  not  now 
permit  me  to  adduce.  I  shall  content  myself  by  observing, 
that  if  (as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  in  the  lecture  before 
alluded  to)  the  sun  may  be  regarded  as  ^'  the  visible  cause  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,"  a  phenomenon  which,  perhaps,  may 
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be  produced  by  **  currents  of  electricity  circulating  about 
from  east  to  west,'^  then  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable,  that 
either  the  electrical  and  magnetic  fluids  are  identically  one 
in  essence,  though,  perhaps,  liable  to  certain  modifications ; 
or,  that  the  electric  fluid  is  derived  primarily  from  the  sun, 
and  induces  the  several  magnetic  phenomena,  by  an  energy 
exerted  upon  certain  substances  within  the  earth's  surface :  in 
either  case,  the  sun  must  be  referred  to  as  the  prime  actuating 
cause. 

Mr.  Ritchie's  farther  remarks  are  pertinent  to  the  idea 
above  suggested ;  for  he  says,  in  reference  to  the  questions, 
**  How  are  these  (electro-magnetic)  currents  generated  ?  — 
Are  they  voltaic  or  thermo-electric  ?  —  from  the  constitution 
of  our  globe,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the 
latter  class.  The  earth  abounds  with  metalliferous  veins,  and 
these  veins  are  undoubtedly  of  different  temperatures  :  con- 
sequently, thermp-electric  effects  must  take  place.  The  rapid 
change  in  the  magnetic  equator,  when  approaching  South 
America,  renders  this  supposition  highly  probable."  {Journal 
of  the  Boyal  Institution^  Aug.  1831,  p.  ISO.) 

5.  The  sun's  rays,  for  the  most  part,  strike  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  produce  the  developement  of  heat,  varying 
in  intensity  according  to  the  then  existing  state  of  the  atmo- 
spheric medium  through  which  they  pass;  and,  pefrhaps, 
according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  electrising  processes 
induced  within  that  surface  upon  which  the  rays  impinge. 
The  light  thus  radiated  must  be  either  reflected,  absorbed,  or 
extinguished. 

That  a  portion  of  it  is  reflected,  no  one  acquainted  with 
astronomical  facts  can  entertain  a  doubt.  That  another  and 
considerable  portion  is  absorbed  is  proved,  almost  to  a  de- 
monstration, by  the  increase  of  temperature  at  a  considerable 
depth  below  Uie  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  by  numerous 
electrical  and  magnetic  phenomena.  That  any  portion  is 
extinguished  or  destroyed,  is  contradicted  by  the  direct  ana- 
logy of  facts ;  for  all  nature  aflbrds  irrefragable  evidence  that 
not  an  iota  of  her  productions  ever  was  or  can  be  lost. 

From  the  foregoing  and  many  other  considerations,  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
the  grand  absorbing  medium  of  the  rays  of  light,  the  portion 
absorbed,  not  being  extinguished,  must  inevitably  be  produc- 
tive of  many  stupendous  phenomena,  some  of  which  I  shall 
now  endeavour  cursorily  to  point  out. 

Without  entertaining,  to  its  full  extent,  the  theory  of  Pro- 
fessor Leslie,  that  the  globe  is  cavernous,  its  centrikl  cavern 
being  replete  with  light,  ^^  shining  with  intense  refulgence^ 
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and  overpowering  splendour/'  I  cannot  but  suggest^  first,  tbat 
much  of  the  ethereal  solar  light  is  distributed  interstidally 
among  the  molecular  particles  of  the  substances  tbat  compose 
our  terraqueous  globe ;  that  this  light  is  masked  or  hidden 
till  it  becomes  deranged  by  some  disturbance  of  the  mole- 
cular particles ;  but,  when  so  deranged,  it  gives  rise  to  the 
several  phenomena  termed  electrical,  which  result  from  fric- 
tion, percussion,  or  disruption.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  attraction  of  cohesion  has  its  origin  in  the  ethereal 
light  that  is  dispersed  throughout  all  material  substances. 

Secondly,  that  whatever  portion  of  light  is  not  so  distributed 
may  exert  an  energy  more  strictly  chemical,  in  the  decompo- 
sition and  reproduction  of  water,  the  oxidation  of  metals,  the 
developement  of  gaseous  bodies,  and  the  like.  It  is,  as  I  con- 
ceive, during  the  induction  of  these  phenomena  that  the 
dectrising  process  is  begun  and  perfected ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
not  only  by  a  decomposition  or  modification  of  the  matter  of 
solar  light,  but  by  its  direct  action  upon  the  decomposable 
matters  within  the  earth's  surface.;  and  from  this  electrising 
process  result  the  separation  of  the  magnetic  fluid,  and  the 
developement  of  free  electricity  and  heat.  May  not  earth- 
quakes, the  eruption  of  volcanoes,  and  other  stupendous 
convulsions,  be  referred  to  chemical  or  voltaic  decomposition 
effected  by  the  agency  of  absorbed  light? 

My  ideas  accord  (partially,  at  least)  with  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Hutton,  at  the  close  of  his  article  on  electricity,  in  his 
Mathematical  Dictionary.  "  Perhaps,"  he  observes,  "we 
may  be  allowed  to  extend  our  views,  and  consider  the  sun 
as  the  fountain  of  the  electric  fluid,  of  the  zodiacal  light, 
the  tails  of  comets,  the  aurora  borealis,  lightning,  and  artifi- 
cial electricity,  and  of  its  various  and  not  dissimilar  modifi- 
cations.'' 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  affording  evidence  of  the  actual 
existence  of  one  great  principle  of  union,  and  have  shown 
that  this  principle  is  the  sun,  and  therefore  that  it  would  be 
futile  to  seek  for  any  other,  it  will  only  be  required  to  point 
out  the  way  in  which  that  principle  may  farther  act  so  as  to 
connect  all  the  other  great  natural  phenomena  with  that  of 
gravitation.  The  "  attraction  of  gravitation  "  is  a  term  that 
is  employed  by  every  one  who  attempts  to  explain  the  cause 
of  the  descent  or  fall  of  any  body  possessing  solidity  and 
weight.  Attraction  infers  the  operation  of  an  agent  by  which 
bodies  are  induced  to  approach  to,  and  come  in  contact  with, 
it.  Electrified  bodies  induce  an  opposite  electrical  condition 
in  other  bodies  within  the  range  of  their  influence ;  and  the 
two  are  then  attracted,  the  one  to  the  other,  in  obedience  to 
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the  law  of  electrical  indaction :  this  is  familiarly  known  to  all 
electricians.  Now,  it  appears  certain  that  the  agency  of  in- 
duction is  in  constant  operation,  and  that  no  limits  can  be  set 
to  the  extent  of  its  agency.  It  moreover  appears  that  the 
spherical  form  is  the  one  most  favourable  to  the  retention  of 
the  electric  fluid;  while,  on  the  contrary,  points  tend  to 
produce  its  rapid  dispersion.  The  earth  and  moon  are  of  a 
form  almost  spherical ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  electri- 
city is  distributed  over  their  surfaces,  and  is  maintained  and 
renewed  by  the  electrising  principle  of  the  sun's  rays.  If, 
then,  the  surfaces  of  the  planetary  bodies  be  in  an  active 
electrical  condition,  will  they  not  tend  mutually  to  attract 
each  other  ?  With  these  considerations  before  us,  it  must  be 
reasonable  to  pause,  and  enquire  whether  an  agent  like  elec- 
tricity, so  subtle,  so  powerful,  so  susceptible  of  infinite  modi- 
fications (the  reality  of  whose  existence  is  undeniable,  and  the 
nature  of  whose  phenomena  admits  of  absolute  demonstration 
by  experiment),  whether  such  an  agent  may  not  be  capable  of 
producing  all  the  phenomena  which  are  usually  ascribed  to 
gi*avitation ;  whether  it  may  not  govern  the  movements  of, 
and  regulate  those  attractions  between,  a  planet  and  its  satel- 
lites, on  which  depend  the  vicissitudes  of  the. seasons,  the 
alternations  of  day  and  night,  and  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
the  tides.  Electricity  is  known  to  exist ;  it  is  known  to  be 
more  or  less  in  a  state  of  constant  operation  :  in  a  word,  it  is 
a  cause  producing  effects.  Gravitation,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
conventional  term  for  an  effect ;  certain,  indeed,  but  resulting 
from  no  ascertained  cause.  We  have,  then,  to  decide,  whe- 
ther it  be  not  more  philosophical  to  admit  that  so  tremen- 
dously powerful  an  agent  as  electricity  is  capable  of  inducing 
all  the  effects  ascribed  to  gravitation,  than  to  remain  satisfied 
with  the  assumption  that  bodies  gravitate ;  solely  because,  by 
the  law  of  their  creation,  they  tend  to  fall  towards  a  centre ; 
or  to  believe,  according  to  some  writers,  ^  that  every  particle 
of  matter  in  nature  gravitates  or  tends  towards  every  other 
particle.' 

If  it  be  permitted  to  us  to  enlarge  our  views,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  the  sun's  electrising  power  operates  upon  the  whole 
planetary  system,  and  establishes  all  their  primary  and  se^ 
condary  relations,  which  act  and  react  one  on  the  other ;  if, 
moreover,  we  conceive  the  probability  of  a  mutual  inter- 
change of  influences  existing  between  tne  sun  and  its  planets, 
and  that  he  attracts  and  receives  from  them  that  matter 
which  supports  and  renews  the  luminous  fluid  that  composes 
his  own  rays,  how  vastly  comprehensive  will  appear  the 
mighty  plan  of  operations,  a  plan  by  which  not  even  a  particle 
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of  light  ever  is  or  shall  be  ever  lost  t  Comets  haye^  bj  some, 
been  supposed  to  regulate  the  electrical  relations  between  the 
sun  and  his  planets ;  and,  by  others,  to  supply  the  loss  which 
the  sun  sustains  by  emitting  rays  of  light  and  heat.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  agency  of  induction  and  attraction 
is  universal  and  complete;  that  a  reciprocal  and  harmonious 
interchange  is  for  ever  going  on  between  the  sun  and  the 
planets;  and  that  the  sun  itself  is  the  one  sole  '^ '  great  prin« 
ciple  *  which  operates  and  connects  together  all  the  pheno^ 
mena  of  the  material  world.*  " 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  introduce,  in  the  foregoing  paper, 
several  passages  from  the  early  sections  of  the  Domestic  Gar" 
dener^s  Manual,  with  trifling  modifications :  this  the  reader 
who  is  in  possession  of  that  work  will  scarcely  fail  to  dis- 
cover. By  thus  borrowing,  as  it  were,  from  myself,  I  have 
been  enabled,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  to 
embody  most  of  the  facts  which  constitute  the  basis  and  sub-* 
stance  of  the  electrical  theory  that  is  impressed  forcibly  upon 
my  mind,  as  being  alone  capable  of  elucidating  all  the  great 
natural  phenomena.  There  is  much  of  the  hypothetical,  I 
admit,  in  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  predominating  agency 
of  absorbed  solar  light ;  but,  wherever  doubt  exists  at  all,  and 
mysterious  effects  are  observed,  the  actuating  machinery  of 
which  cannot  be  brought  within  the  power  of  human  percep- 
tion, theory  must  be  allowed ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  required 
that  the  powers  of  the  mind  remdin  dormant.  The  case 
admits  of  no  other  alternative. 

He,  however,  who,  while  he  endeavours  modestly  to  exhibit 
the  ideas  which  are  forcibly  impressed  upon  his  mind,  in  the 
hopes  of  stimulating  to  scientific  research,  neither  asserts 
dogmatically,  nor  claims  authority  to  dictate  to  the  faith  of 
others,  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  presumption.  **  The 
germs  of  discovery  are  often  found  in  rational  speculations  ;  '* 
and  that  hypothesis  which  is  presented  to  the  test  of  philo- 
sophic investigation  may,  without  arrogant  assumption,  be 
deemed  the  pioneer  of  science. 

Jan.  21.  1833.  G.  J.  T. 


Art.  VI.     A  Reply  to.  Mr.  Main*s  Question  to  the  Author  of  the 
*«  Domestic  Gardeners  Manual/*     By  the  Author  of  the  "  Do- 
'  mestlc  Gardener's  Manual." 

Sir, 
I  OBSERVE,  in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  652.,  that  there  is  a  paper 
addressing,  not  one  but  two  distinct  questions  to  roe,   on 
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points  of  great  interest  in  the  science  of  vegetable  physio- 
logy, to  vnich  I  had  particularly  adverted  in  an  article  on 
the  sap-vessels  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  142.). 

As  Mr.  Main  claims  my  earliest  notice,  and  I  very  much 
wish  to  meet  his  views,  I  regret  that  I  did  not  see  his  com- 
munication until  the  18th  insL  (Dec*  18S2).  However,  I 
hope  I  may  still  be  in  time  for  your  next  publication.  If  I  do 
not  greatly  mistake,  Mr.  Main  is  the  gentleman  who  penned 
the  review  of  the  Domestic  Gardener* s  Manual^  in  Vol.VII.  p.  57. 
(as  I  perceive  by  the  index ;  for  I  have  not  the  number  by  me)* 
The  article  now  before  roe  is  written  in  a  style  that  identifies 
it,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  with  that  of  the  review ;  and 
I  beg  to  return  my  best  and  cordial  thai^s  for  the  kindly 
spirit  which  breathes  through  both  one  wfd  the  other. 

The  first  question  proposed  by  Mr.  Main  is  grounded  upon 
an  extract  from  a  letter  that  I  had  received  fi*om  Mr.  Knight* 
The  hjqpothesis  therein  noticed  belongs  exclusively  to  that 
gentleman.  It  is  a  deduction  from  his  own  positive  observa-* 
tions  and  experiments :  the  very  expressions  quoted  are,  ver-^ 
batim,  those  of  Mr.  Knight.  ^^  The  nutriment  absorbed 
becomes  the  true  sap  or  living  blood  of  the  plant,  by  exposure 
to  light  in  the  leaf;  it  descends  by  the  bark,  by  which  the 
matter  that  forms  the  layer  of  alburnum  is  deposited." 

I  cordially,  it  is  true,  acquiesce  in  this  opinion  of  the  origin 
of  the  alburnous  deposit ;  still,  however,  although  Mr.  Main 
disclaims  as  inadmissible  the  answers  of  any  other  person  but 
myself  to  his  questions,  he  surely  cannot,  upon  due  consider- 
ation, refuse  to  receive  Mr.  Knight's  own  testimony  in  support 
of  a  hypothesis  originally  his  own.  I,  therefore,  must  take 
the  liberty  to  state  the  following  question,  and  respectfully  to 
request  Mr.  Main  to  afford  it  his  most  serious  reflection ;  and 
not  to  stop  there,  but  to  make  the  fact  of  which  it  treats  the 
subject  of  close  investigation  and  critical  experiment.  This 
will  not  be  difficult  during  the  ensuing  spring;  and  the  results 
may  be  fully  ascertained  in  the  course  of  a  tew  months. 

I  ask,  then,  has  not  Mr.  Knight  asserted,  in  the  Philoso^ 
pkical  Transactions^  that,  having  partially  detached  strips  of 
bark  of  the  walnut  tree,  of  several  inches'  length,  fi*om  the 
alburnum,  in  the  spring,  he  introduced  beneath  such  b^rk 
two  folds  of  paper,  each  of  which  was  coated  on  both  sides 
with  bees'  wax ;  so  that  such  strips  of  bark  were  placed 
wholly  out  of  contact  with  the  alburnum,  or  other  bark  of 
the  tree,  except  at  their  upper  ends.  Air  and  light  were 
excluded  by  a  covering  of  clay  till  autumn,  when  as  much 
alburnum   was  deposited  upon  the  paper,  along  the  whole 
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extent  of  the  bark,  as  was  deposited  by  a  similar  extent  of 
bark  which  retained  its  natural  place  and  state. 

Now,  if  the  matter  of  the  alburnum  was  not  deposited  by 
the  bark  upon  the  folds  of  the  paper,  will  Mr.  Main  be  so 
obliging  as  to  explain  by  the  agency  of  what  body  it  was  de- 
posited, and  from  whence  the  substance  of  it  was  derived  ? 

Perhaps  that  degree  of  reflection  which  is  certainly  due  to 
a  fact  so  interesting  as  the  one  I  have  just  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  question  to  Mr.  Main,  will  assist  him  in  the  removal 
of  some  of  those  ^^  stumbling-blocks"  which  he  alludes  to; 
and  I  now  hasten  to  reply  to  those  enquiries  which  are  more 
immediately  directed  to  myself.  I  am  asked  whether  ^*  it  is 
possible  that  organic  structure  can  be  formed  out  of  mere 
fluids ;  whether  simple  or  compound,  as  they  are  found  in  the 
root,  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruits  of  plants?" 

Is  it  to  be  believed  that  Mr.  Main  was  serious  and  in  ear- 
nest when  he  penned  this  enquiry  ?  Could  he  have  reflected 
for  one  moment  upon  a  multiplicity  of  facts  connected  with 
the  nutriment  of  plants,  that  must  have  come  under  his 
observation  ?  Without  trespassing  further.  Sir,  upon  your 
pages,  I  think  I  might  content  myself  by  referring  my  querist 
to  the  paper  upon  ^alsamina  hort6nsis  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  403.  to 
407.)  for  an  ample  and  suflicient  answer  to  his  question ;  but, 
perhaps,  courtesy  requires  that  I  should  adduce  some  other 
iacts  that  will  apply  directly  to  it.  Before  I  proceed  to  do 
so,  I  must,  however,  request  him  to  oblige  me  by  re-perusing 
that  paper  on  the  balsam :  and  now,  presuming  that  be  has 
so  done,  I  would  ask,  how,  if  Mr.  Main  believes  it  to  be  a 
philosophical  truth  that  the  roots  of  plants  are  incapable  of 
imbibing  an  atom  of  the  most  impalpable  powders,  that  they 
cannot  absorb  particles  of  matter  so  inconceivably  fine  as 
those  aflbrded  to  water  by  the  solution  of  a  colouring  mate- 
rial ;  how,  if  he  believes  these  things,  he  can  imagine  that  any 
substance  more  solid,  or  of  greater  density,  than  pure  water 
can  enter  into,  or  be  conveyed  through,  the  conducting  ves- 
sels of  a  vegetable  body,  be  they  cellular  or  tubular  ? 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  argued  that  colouring  matters  have 
unquestionably  been  observed  to  pass  into  the  vegetable 
structure.  In  fact,  I  myself  have  proved  that  they  can  be 
taken  up  by  a  variety  of  vegetable  subjects ;  but  these  have 
always  been  mutilations,  not  perfect  plants  in  a  healthy  and 
growing  state.  However,  without  dwelling  further  upon  that 
which  1  noticed  particularly  in  another  place,  I  proceed  to 
solicit  Mr.  Main's  attention  to  a  striking  fact,  that  bears  upon 
the  subject  of  his  enquiry.  Any  plant  growing  in  a  pot 
might  serve  my  present  purpose ;  but  I.select  the  vine,  because 
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k  is  the  one  which,  for  a  short  period  previous  to  the  expan* 
sion  of  the  leaves,  is  roost  inclined  to  bleed.  Such  a  plant 
now  comes  within  my  immediate  observation.  In  October, 
this  vine  was  in  a  torpid  condition ;  it  was  then  removed 
from  a  small  pot  into  a  larffe  one,  containing  a  rich  soil, 
composed  of  chopped  turf,  the  earthy  part  of  which  was  a 
sandy  loam.  This  turf  was  manured  with  halMecayed  dung 
of  poultry,  and  rendered  more  light  by  a  small  portion  of  lime 
rubbish.  The  vine  was  placed  in  a  house  where  the  average 
temperature  is,  and  has  been  for  the  last  six  weeks,  about 
55^,  The  soil  is  kept  moist  to  saturation  with  rain  water ; 
insomuch,  that  a  pan  under  the  pot  has  generally  more  or. 
less  of  water  that  has  filtrated  into  it.  Once  a  week  this  vine 
receives,  in  addition,  a  pint  or  more  of  soap-suds ;  or  manured 
water,  from  the  drainings  of  a  cow-stall,  diluted  with  an 
equal  part  of  water.  This  liquor  consists  of  urine,  holding 
some  cow  manure  in  solution:  the  former  contains  much- 
ammonia,  and  the  latter  a  good  deal  of  bile,  besides  a  variety 
of  saline  and  hydro-carbonous  comix>unds.  It  is  not,  how-^ 
ever,  my  present  object  to  investigate  these  matters  chemi- 
cally, but  simply  to  evince  that,  notwithstanding  the  richness 
of  the  compost  soil  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  occasional 
application  of  a  stimulating  liquid,  the  water  which  perco* 
lates  the  mould  into  the  pan  appears  to  be  deprived  of  all 
soluble  matters  whatsoever,  and  it  is  colourless,  void  of  taste,; 
odour,  and,  indeed,  of  any  quality  that  could  lead  one  ta 
suppose  that  such  highly  fetid  and  sapid  ingredients  are 
repeatedly  superadded  to  the  soil.  > 

Now,  what  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing^ 
statement  of  sanple  facts  ?  None  other,  surely,  than  this : 
that  not  only  all  the  soluble  and  decomposable  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  that  were  originally  introduced,  but  every 
separable  part  of  whatever  has  subsequently  been  added  to 
the  soil,  are  arrested  by  it,  and  retained  in  close  contact  with 
the  roots  of  the  plant.  So  situated,  if  solid  matters  could  by 
any  possibility  be  taken  up  by,  or  propelled  into,  the  absorb- 
ent vessels  of  the  roots,  they  should  be  found  in  the  ascending 
sap  of  the  plant:  and  yet,  when  I  had  occasion  to  prune  offtL 
projecting  piece  of  wood  just  above  an  expanding  bud  of  the 
leader,  the  juice  that  exuded  in  drops  was  as  liinpid,  as 
colourless,  and  nearly  as  insipid,  as  pure  water  itself.  The 
leading  buds  have  at  this  period  produced  two  fine  strong- 
shoots,  with  perfect  and  healthy  foliage :  and,  thus,  nearly 
4  ft.  in  length  of  oxy-hydro-carbonous  solid  substances  have 
been  added  to  the  plant,  by  the  agency  (as  far,  at  least,  as 
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the  roots   have  been  concerned)   of  a  bland  watery  fluid ; 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  free  from  taste,  odour,  or  colour. 

This  vine,  then,  has  derived  its  support,  and  produced  its 
leaves  and  shoots,  either,  first,  from  the  ascending  fluid  and 
insipid  sap ;  or,  secondly,  from  the  still  more  fluid  (that  is, 
gaseous)  matters  of  the  aerial  medium  surrounding  its  stem, 
buds,  and  leaves;  or,  thirdly,  by  the  assimilation  of  sub- 
stances (inherent  or  imbibed)  by  the  mysterious  agency  of 
the  vital  principle.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  inevi- 
table, that  all  the  vegetable  solids  are,  without  one  single 
exception,  the  product  of  fluids  or  gases,  or  of  both ;  attracted 
and  propelled  through  the  appropriate  organic  processes  of 
the  roots  and  leaves;  and  that  the  compound  fluids,  *^  as  they 
are  found  in  the  roots,  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruits,*'  result 
from  the  operation  of  an  electro-chemical  agency  within  the 
cellular  tissue,  tliat  is  excited  by  the  influence  of  solar  light; 
which  light  is  the  true,. natural,  electric,  elementary  fire;  the 
primary  exciting  agent;  the  chief  actuator  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  secondary  light ;  of  heat,  vegetable  growth,  and, 
perhaps,  of  the  vital  principle  itself 

The  foregoing  examples  from  the  vegetable  creation  may 
sufiice.  I  could,  however,  multiply  tliem  to  almost  any 
extent ;  and,  were  I  to  apply  to  chemical  facts,  I  might  swell 
the  catalogue  to  such  an  immeasurable  length,  that  you.  Sir, 
as  Conductor,  might  justly  exclaim,  ^^  What  ?  will  the  line 
extend  to  the  crack  of  doom  ?  *'  I  might  adduce  the  de- 
composition and  re-formation  of  water,  those  of  carbon, 
carbonic  acid,  of  sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid ;  the  solution 
of  metals,  and  their  difitision  through  a  measureless  bulk  of 
water ;  the  conversion  of  mercury  into  vigour,  and  its  dis- 
persion into  thin  air;  the  astonishing  combustion  of  the 
metal  potassium,  when  in  contact  with  water,  and  the  conse- 
quent solution  of  its  alkaline  product  therein.  These,  and 
hundreds  of  other  chemical  phenomena,  might  be  cited,  in 
order  to  prove  that  solids  may  be,  and  are,  daily  and  hourly^ 
formed  out  of  fluids.  What  is  more  (and  it  is  of  vast  con- 
sequence to  the  argument),  these  chemical  facts  would  aflbrd 
me  a  very  powerful  weapon,  wherewith  I  could  turn  round 
upon  Mr.  Main,  and  challenge  him  to  deny,  or  even  disbelieve^ 
that  fluids  are  formed  out  of  solids.  Now,  if  there  be  any 
force  in  analogy,  it  cannot,  surely,  be  more  unreasonable  to 
conclude  that  solids  may  be  produced  from  fluids,  than  that 
liquids,  and  even  gases,  may  be  formed  and  evolved  from 
solids  I 

'    I  now  come  to  Mr.  Main's  final  question.     '^  If,''  he  asks, 
'^  such  a  process  of  accretion  be  possible,  I  would  wish  to  be 
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informed  how  it  takes  place,  and  particularly  whether  there 
be  any  similar  process  or  instance,  in  the  whole  range  of  ani-» 
mated  nature,  with  which  it  can  be  compared  ?  *' 

Mr.  Main  cannot  surely  be  ignorant  that  the  whole  solid 
matter  which,  during  their  growth,  is  added  to  the  bodies  of 
animals,  is  secreted  from  their  fluid  blood ;  and  that,  when 
a  bone  is  broken,  or  a  part  of  it  taken  away,  in  any  animal 
in  a  healthy  state,  the  necessary  amount  of  specific  matter 
to  repair  the  injury  done  is  secreted  and  deposited  where 
wanted.  Had  Mr.  Main  consulted  the  works  of  many  emi-* 
nent  physiologists  of  Germany  and  France,  and,  indeed,  of 
every  part  of  the  world,  he,  perhaps,  would  have  been  con- 
vinced that  they  do  not  contain  a  single  sentence  expressive 
of  a  doubt  that  the  true  sap  of  plants  possesses,  relatively  to 
the  functions  of  vegetable  life,  powers  very  closely  analogous 
to  those  of  the  blood  of  animals. 

Perhaps  he  might  object,  that  the  red  blood  of  animals  is  a 
heavy  compound  fluid,  abounding  with  coagulable  matters. 
Agreed.  But  what  then  ?  Does  not  blood,  m  its  fluid  state^ 
afford  another  example  of  the  conversion  of  the'  hardest  and 
most  intractable  substances,  as  grain,  bone,  cartilage,  muscle, 
&c.,  into  a  liquid  ?  But  again ;  what  has  colour  to  do  with  the 
question  ?  The  circulating  fluid  is  white,  or  devoid  of  tint, 
in  some  species,  and  yet  retains  the  name  of  blood.  The 
absence  or  presenrce  of  colour  will  not  destroy  the  analogy; 
since  the  proper  juice  of  plants  varies,  in  that  particuXary 
more  than  the  blood  does.  Fishes  have  red  blood ;  yet  they 
float  in  an  aqueous  medium,  which  contains  no  colouring  or 
coagulable  material.  But  some  fishes  devour  their  fellows. 
True.  This  fact  can,  however,  be  scarcely  brought  for- 
wai'd  in  the  instance  of  fish  kept  for  months  and  years  in  a 
glass  globe,  and  supported  by  repeated  additions  of  fresh 
and  pure  water  only. 

Mr.  Main  has  asked,  how  such  and  such  effects  can  be 
produced ;  how  the  process  of  accretion  takes  place  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious :  they  originate  in  vital  action  and  the 
chemical  powers  of  life,  whose  modes  of  operation  are  placed 
beyond  the  range  of  human  investigation. 

We  witness  these  effects;  so  we  do  those  of  millions  of 
astounding  natural  phenomena.  Thus,  the  solar  rays  strike 
the  earth ;  heat  is  evolved ;  evaporation  is  occasioned ;  clouds 
are  formed ;  and  the  solar  light,  that  had  been  absorbed  and 
masked  (not  quenched)  within  the  earth's  surface,  and  amidst 
the  congregated  volume  of  vapours,  keeping  their  atoms 
apart  and  in  a  state  of  repulsion,  is  suddenly  reproduced, 
revealed  in  flashes  of  ethereal  fire;  while  deluges  of  rain  sue- 
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ceed,  and  afford  evidence  of  the  coalescence  of  the  watery 
vapours ;  and,  perhaps,  also  of  the  deflagration  of  floating 
masses  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  elements  of  water.  These 
mighty  operations  astonish  and  overcome  us ;  but  they  are 
neither  more  nor  less  wonderful  than  the  developement  of  a 
leaf,  the  protrusion  of  a  bristle,  or  the  conversion  of  the  fluid 
cambium  into  tlie  cellular  tissue  of  the  alburnum.  Where  all 
is  wonder,  we  can  only  trace  and  reason  upon  second  causes ; 
but  if  we  go  beyond,  and  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  mys- 
teries of  creation,  our  senses  become  bewildered,  and  the  clue 
is  lost.  Here  we  must  be  contented  to  pause,  and  to  confess 
that  such  knowledge  *^  is  too  wonderful  for  us ;  we  cannot 
attain  unto  it." 

Dec.25.lSS2.  G.J.T. 


Art.  VII.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Main^s  Question  to  the  Author  of  the 
"  Domestic  Gardeners  Manual."  By  Joseph  Hayward,  E«q-» 
Author  of  the  *<  Science  of  Horticulture/'  &c. 

Sir, 
Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Main  asks  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  652.)^ 
^^  Is  it  possible  that  organic  structure  can  be  formed  out  of 
mere  fluids,  whether  simple  or  compound,  as  they  are  formed 
in  the  root,  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruit  of  plants  ?  If  such 
a  process  of  accretion  be  possible,  I  would  wish  to  be  in- 
formed how  it  takes  place;  and  particularly,  whether  there 
be  any  similar  process  or  instance,  in  the  whole  range  of  ani- 
mated nature,  with  which  it  can  be  compared?''  Now,  as 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  ofier  an  answer  that  Mr.  Main 
cannot  understand,  allow  me  to  ask  him,  by  what  means  does 
he  suppose  his  bones  and  other  organic  structure  were  enlarged 
during  the  five  or  six  months  following  his  birth,  otherwise 
than  by  the  accretion  produced  from  his  mother's  milk  ?  Or, 
if  this  be  not  thought  a  fluid  sufficiently  simple  to  meet  his 
question,  let  him  look  into  his  tea  kettle,  and  inform  himself 
whence  the  accretion  which  forms  the  lining  of  stone  which 
he  will  there  find,  if  not  from  the  water  which  is  boiledjn  it? 
And  if  this  be  not  a  liquid  sufficiently  limpid,  let  him  try 
Sir  H.  Davy's  experiment  of  procuring  pure  carbon,  by 
burning  spirit  of  wine  in  a  glass  tube.  But  if  he  wishes  to 
delve  into  those  hidden  secrets  of  nature  (which  never  have 
been,  and  most  probably  never  will  be,  made  known  to  man,  at 
least  in  his  corporeal  existence),  that  secret,  or  those  secrets, 
by  which  the  living  principle  is  fornied  and  determined  in  its 
action,  and  to  become  a  second  Prometheus,  I  do  not  know 
how  he  is  to  obtain  this  power,  unless  he  will  do  as  Goethe 
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made  his  Dr.  Faust  do  for  the  same  purpose,  sell  himself  to 
the  devil.  I  believe.  Sir,  the  true  reason  why  our  ingeniou/ 
philosophers  have  not  succeeded  in  establishing  more  perfect 
systems  of  gardening  and  farming  is,  that  they  devoted  them- 
selves so  much  to  the  discovery  of  the  process  by  which 
nature  forms  the  organs  of  plants  and  animals,  as  the  albur- 
num,  the  leaves,  the  nerves,  the  brains,  &c.,  as  to  have  over- 
looked the  uses  for  which  they  were  made. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Radipde^  Feb.  7. 1833.  Joseph  Haywabd.^ 


Art.  VIII.  An  Economical  Mode  of  building  Garden  WaUs^  Sheds, 
and  other  Garden  and  Agricultural  Structures,  By  R.  Mallet, 
Esq. 

Sir, 

Though  the  principal  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out 
a  cheap  and  durable  method  of  constructing  garden  walls,  I 
have  yet  incidentally  mixed  up  with  it  various  hints  on  con- 
structing other  country  buildings  of  different  kinds ;  garden 
sheds,  tool  houses,  mushroom  houses,  men's  lodges,  and  gar- 
deners' houses,  being  as  generally  required  as  walls. 

Buildings,  one  or  two  stories  high,  may  be  more  cheaply 
erected  with  cast-iron  uprights,  and  the  spaces  between  filled 
up  with  any  kind  of  durable  materials,  say  bricks  made  for 
the  purpose,  sandstone  flags,  slates,  or  timber,  according  to 
locality.  In  this  way  buildings  of  great  cheapness,  occupying 
Kttle  useless  space  in  thickness  of  walls,  and  incapable  of 
prostration  by  any  hurricane,  could  be  erected,  and,  more- 
over, would  be  portable,  if  that  were  considered  an  advan- 
tage. The  section  of  each  iron  upright  should  be  as  in^.  42. 
Supposing  those  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  walls 

*^  of  the  intended  edifice  (the  only  foundation  for 
!■■■■      which  need  be  the  blocks  of  stone  for  them  to  rest 

I  £      on),  the  spaces  between  might  be  filled  up  by  bricks, 

I I  made  as  in  Jig.  43.,  of  which  a  b  \s  n.  perspective 
jLL     view,  c  a  cross  section,  and  d  a  portion  of  the  cast- 
iron  upright,  with  the  brick  placed  in  its  grooves. 

These  bricks  lock  into  one  another,  and  thus  may  be  put 
together  and  stand  without  cement ;  or  they  might  be  merely 
dipped  into  thin  grout  before  laying  together,  and  thus  their 
staunchness  insured. 

Rabbeted  bricks  of  this  kind  would  be  as  easily  made  as 

Vol.  IX.  —  No.  43.  o 
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common  ones,  and  the  rabbet,  like  that  of  a  sash,  would 
prevent  water  irom  flowing  through.  A  4-inch  wall,  built  in 
this  way,  with  posts  at  every  four  feet,  would  be  as  stiff  and 
strong  as  an  ordinary  14-inch  wall,  and,  excluding  the  original 
expense  of  bricKmaking  and 
fouodery  apparatus,  would 
not  cost  above  one  third  tbe 
expense-  The  bottom  course 
of  bricks  should  be  laid 
I  across,  under  the  surface,  as 
in,^.  44.,  to  form  a  broad 
foundation.  The  general 
appearance  of  such  a  wall 
would  be  as  in  j&.  45.  Win- 
dows mi^t  obviously  be  made,  with  perfect  lacility,  of  any 
required  size,  aocl 
^  cast-iron  frames  and 

sashes  are  the  cheap- 
est   of     all     kinds. 
Mr.  Frost's  ingenious 
earthen  tubes  might 
be  used  for  filling  the 
interspaces   of  tnese 
walls.     When  slates, 
boards,  or  flags  are 
used,  the  breadth  of 
the  rabbet  in  .the  iron  post  may  be  considerably  less,  say  an 
inch,  as  in  Jfg.  46.     Slate  houses  of  great  strength  and  dura- 
bility  might  be  made  by  filling  up  the  spaces  with  two 
^        surfaces  of  slate,  distant  three  or  four  inches,  and 
I       filling   up   the   interval   with  gravel  and  grout,   or 
^f     rammed  puddle,  as  in,^.  4?.,  in  which  a  is  the  iron 
^K     upright,  b  the  slates,  and  c  the  puddle  or  filling-up 
'       matter.     Slates  thus  placed,  from  the  inertia  and  in- 
eUstici^  of  the  mass,  would  almost  resist  fi-acture;  a  blow 
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of  a  hammer  would  only  punch  a  bole  through,  without  shat- 
tering the  slate.  In  Wales  and  Cumberlano,  slates ;  in  the 
iron  districts,  and  in  London,  bricks;  in  Yorkshire,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Scotland,  sandstone  flags;  and,  in  America,  timber, 
would  be  the  cheapest  filling  materials. 

Slate  walls  made  in  the  way  last  mentioned,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  eyes  cast  to  one  side  of  the  iron  uprights  for  the  wires 
of  a  trdlis,  and  the  states  painted  black,  would  appear  to  be 
the  best  garden  walls  that  could  be  erected. 

They  could  harbour  no  insects,  would  not 
^  be  eaten  out  by  nailing,  would  look  better  than 

brick  walls,  and  the  tops  of  the  uprights  be 
available  for  rolling-blinds,  &c.,  for  protec- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  deep  violet  colour  of  the  slates 
would  be  the  best  possible  for  garden  walls, 
which  I  deduce  from  some  recent  observations 
on  the  rays  of  light  and  heat.. 

These  slate  walls  might  be  hollow,  viz.  filled 
with  rounded  pebbles  and  nothing  else,  and 
thus  be  heated  by  steam  occasionally,  or  be 
entirely  hollow,  with  a  double  rabbet,  and  per- 
forated uprightly,  and  become  long  smoke  fines 
of  great  depth  and  thinness,  as  m,^.  48.,  in 
which  d  is  the  side  view  of  an  upri^t,  and 
e  a  cross  section  or  plan. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  slates  with 
square-sawn  edges,  4  ft.  square  or  more ;  and, 
if  the  trees  were  tied  with  twine,  or  spun  yam 
boiled  in  Indian-rubber  varnish,  or  even  in  oil, 
a  great  saving  in  nails,  shreds,  labour,  and 
repairs  of  walls  would  accrue. 

Walls  with  a  southern  aspect  might  have 
the  back  side,  viz.  the  north  aspect,  painted 
white,  or  covered  with  straw  matting ;  or  ivy 
might  be  permitted  to  grow  on  them,  to  pre- 
vent the  radiation  of  heat  on  that  side.    The  roots  of  trees 
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planted  against  such  walls  would  have  less  interruption  than 
against  brick  walls  built  in  the  common  or  even  the  best  way, 
viz.  upon'piers. 

The  joints  of  the  slates  might  be  put  together  with  tar, 
which  would  prevent  insects  from  ever  touching  them,  and 
make  them  steam  or  smoke  staunch. 

On  the  top  they  should  have  a  cast-iron  coping,  locking 
into  the  top  of  the  uprights,  which  might  either  be  let  into 
blocks  of  stone  at  the  bottom,  or  cast  with  a  broad  base  to 
bury  in  the  earth.  The  bottom  i*ow  of  slates  should  rest 
upon  a  range  of  bricks,  or  be  let  into  a  cast-iron  bar,  r.  e.  an 
upright  laid  flat,  and  not  perforated,  into  which  they  could  be 
rabbeted.  Where  sheds  or  houses  of  any  kind  were  erected 
with  these  watls,  the  uprights  might  be  fastened  to  the  blocks 
of  stone  by  three  eyes  cast  in  a  bottom  (lanch,  or  in  three 
lugs  (ears)',  through  each  of  which  a  large  nail  should  be 
driven  into  a  plug  of  hard  wood  driven  into  a  jumper  hole 
in  the  block  of  stone,  as  in^.  49.,  in  which  a  is  the  section, 
and  b  the  plan»     Two  lugs,  c  cm  Jig.  50.<y  would  in  general 


50 


be  all  that  would  be  necessary,  as  controlling  the  motion  of 
the  post  in  the  only  direction  possible,  viz.  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  wall.  This  is  the  way  in  which  i*ailway  chains 
are  fastened  down,  and  it  is  an  exceedingly  effective  and  cheap 
mode. 

Two  striking  applications  of  such  walls  as  these  occur  to 
me :  first,  that  houses  so  built,  having  walls  only  one  third 
the  usual  thickness,  will  have  the  advantage  of  larger  apart- 
ments on  a  given  ground  plan,  than  those  built  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  an  advantage  not  slight  when  ground  is  dear,  as  in  large 
cities :  and,  secondly,  that,  by  means  of  these  cast-iron  ties 
and  uprights,  walls  of  any  magnitude  may  be  built  of  such 
rigidity,  that  when  built  upon  a  bad  foundation,  even  upon 
soft  mud,  they  will  subside  en  inasse^  and  without  shakes 
or  cracks.    For  this  pur^iose  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the 
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spaces  between  the  uprights  into  primary  triangles,  as  inj^*  5 1  .j 

51 


which  may  be  from  10  to  15  ft.  high;j'^.  52.,  which  may  be 

be  from  20  to  SO  ft 
^^  -  high ;     or  Jig.  53., 

which  may  be  from* 
30  to  50  ft  high. 

These  walls  might 
be  applied  to  con- 
structing docks, 
piers,  and  large 
edifices,  in  marshy 
ground  or  sand,  of 
any  breadth.  Had 
the  arsenal  buildings 
at  Woolwich  been 
so  buih,  even  for  the  bottom  story  alop.e,  they  would  not  now 
be  falling  piecemeal  asunder,  and  presenting  to  foreigners 
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coming  up  the  Thames  so  disgraceful  a  specimen  of  British 
engineering. 

I^erhaps  the  simplest  edifice  capable  of  being  made  in  this 

o  3 
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way  would  be  a  garden  shed,  for  tools  or  other  such  things. 
The  uprights  should  be  formed  of  T  iron  (so  called),  which  is 
rolled  for  boiler-making,  iron  boat- building,  &c. ;  the  roof  of 
straw,  hay,  pease  or  beiui  stalk,  or  faggot,  stacks,  supported  on 
light  castings,  made  to  fit  the  upper  extremities  of  the  T  iron 
uprights,  as  injfg.  54. ;  and  the  lower  extremities  of  the  up- 


rights either  driven  into  blocks  of  wood  sunk  in  the  ground, 
or  wedged  into  holes 
punched  in  lumps 
of  stone.  The  ap- 
pearance of  such 
sheds  would  be  as 
in  ^5.  55,  56.  and 
57. 

The  circular  form 

iJ^.  57.)  would  be 

as  easily  built  as  a 

-  —     —  rectangular  one,  and 

would    have    great 

stability.  When  only  pease-straw,  or  other  litter,  was  stacked. 
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pigs,  calves,  &c.,  might 
be  kept  in  sucK  struc- 
tares  without  imuriog 
them.  TTie  circular 
form  would  in  this  case 
be  the  best. 

But  a  more  perfect 
structure  of  this  kind 
may  be  erected,  having 
a  permanent  roof,  yet 
capable   of  sustaining, 
at  any  time,  a  stack  of  any  kind ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
all  garden  sheds,  or  even  the  buildings  (or  most  of  them)  of 
a  g^mery,  might  not  be  thus  flat-roofed,  and  so,  in  the  latter 
case,  answer  the  double  purpose  of  buildings  and  rick-stands. 
Supposing  the  walls  constructed  of  cast-iron  uprights  se- 
cured firmly  to  foundation  stones,  and  the  intervals  filled  in 
any  of  the  bdbre-mentioned  ways ;  the  roof  is  to  be  con- 
structed by  laying  light  cast-iron  beams  or  bearers,  from  one 
upright  to  another  opposite  it,  and  arching  the  interspaces  with 
4-inch  arches.     By  these  means  the  building  will  always  be 
secured  from  the  weather,  whether  the  rick  above  be  removed 
in  part  or  not     Iron  beams  have  hitherto  been  constructed 
generally  from  formulse  which  make  them  much  heavier  than 
necessary.     A  late  writer  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgs- 
kinson,  has  shown,  and  verified  by  experiment  (vide  Trans. 
Manchester  Phil. .%«.),  that,  in  place  of  the  usual  form  and 
proportions  of  cast-iron  beams,  viz.  the  top  and  bottom  ribs 
nearly  alike  in  scantling,  as  in  Jig.  58.,  the  bottom  rib  should 
be  to  the  top  rib  in  the  ratio  of  6  to   1 ;  that 
58       the  vertical  or  mid  rib  may  be  cast  as  thin  as  will 

X  insure  a  perfect  casting ;  that  the  strength  of  such 
beams  is  inversely  as  the  length,  and  directly  as 
the  depth,  and  not  as  the  square  of  the  depth,  as 
hitherto  supposed;  and  that  the  bottom  rib  should 
be  formed  into  a  parabola  on  its  edges,  terminating  a  few  inches 
within  the  bearings. 

The  formula  for  the  determination  of  the  ultimate  strength 
and  scantling  of  such  beams,  given  by  Mr.  Hodgskinson,  is : 

W  =  -^ ;  where  W  is  the  breaking  weight ;  a  the  area  in 

square  inches  of  the  mid  section  of  the  bottom  rib ;  d  the 
depth  of  the  beam  there ;  I  the  length  of  the  beam  in  inches ; 
and  c  a  constant  quantity  deduced  from  experiment,'  equal,  for 
beams  cast  on  their  sid^  to  24;  and  for  those  cast  vertical, 
toS5. 
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The  form,  then,  of  these  beams  is  somewhat  as  in^.  59. ; 


59 


in  which  a  is  the  side  view,  b  the  cross  section,  and  c  the  plan 
of  the  bottom  rib. 

I  have  particularly  mentioned  these  beams,  from  their 
novelty  of  form,  and  their  importance,  as  saving  nearly  one 
fourth  part  of  iron ;  in  other  words,  75  tons  of  iron  will  bear 
as  much  in  this  form  as  100  tons  in  the  common  ones. 

Such  beams,  then,  suited  to  the  weight  to  be  borne,  and 
the  length  of  the  beam,  &c.,  would  support  4-inch  brick 
arches ;  the  haunches  of  which  should  not  be  filled  up,  but 
spandril  walls  built  across,  at  certain  intervals,  level  with  -the 
crowns  of  the  arches,  and  there  built  open.  Thus  ventilation 
would  be  permitted  between  the  rick  and  its  support ;  and, 
when  the  roof  was  uncovered,  would  conduct  the  rain  off. 

Such  arches  should  be  turned  in  summer,  and  two  or  three 
coats  of  coal  tar  given  to  the  extrados  surface,  by  which  they 
will  be  made  watertight.  I  have  constructed  many  such  roofs 
as  these,  for  various  purposes,  and  they  have  been  found  to  be 
light,  cheap,  strong,  and  staunch.. 

All  buildings  thus  constructed  would  obviously  be  fire- 
proof, and  would  last  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  The 
appearance  of  a  tool- house  so  constructed  will  be  as  in^.  60. 

Sheds  of  this  kind  may  be  used  for  storing  any  garden  or 
field  produce,  however  damp:  no  matter  what  is  stacked 
above,  as  no  evaporation  will  permeate  the  roof. 

The  shorter  the  bearings  of  the  beams  of  the  roof  (I  call 
them  beams,  although,  in  most  instances,  they  would  be  very 
slender),  the  greater  will  obviously  be  the  saving  of  metal :  for 
most  purposes,  7  ft*  or  8  fl;.  from  post  to  post  will  be  sufficient. 

The  appearance  of  such  buildings  might  be  much  improved 
by  a  kind  of  cornice  of  two  projecting  courses  of  bricks 
round  the  tops  of  the  walls.  Corrugated  iron  might  also  be 
used  for  such  flat  roofs,  arranged  in  ridges  or  arches  from 
beam  to  beam ;  and  the  upper  ribs  of  the  beams  might  be 
hollowed  to  carry  off  the  rain. 

So  much  for  these  roofs  and  walls.     All  I  have  written 
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about  ihetn  you  will  consider  more  as  faints  to  work  upcHi, 
than  as  any  thing  more  valuable. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
94.  Capel  Street,  Dublin,  Dec.  1832.  Robert  Mallet. 

Since  we  received  the  above  communication,  Mr.  Mallet 
has  sent  us  another  (which  we  have  forwarded  to  the  Me- 
chanic^  Magazine) ;  by  which  we  6nd  that,  to  his  numerous 
otlier  inventions,  he  has  just  added  a  most  beautiful  and  most 
important  one,  viz.  that  of  splitting  all  stones  that  can  be 
separated  into  laminie,  by  the  application  of  male  and  female 
screws,  instead  of  blast'mg,  as  heretofore,  with  gunpowder. 
The  process  is  as  follows  :  — Jumper  holes  are  formed  in  the 
direction  of  the  proposed  fracture,  as  at  present ;  but,  instead 
of  filling  them  with  gunpowder,  a  split  female  screw  is  inserted 
in  each  nole,  and  the  fracture  is  effected  by  the  insertion  of 
conical  male  screws.  The  success  of  this  mode  was  proved 
before  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  at  Dublin ;  and 
the  advantages  which  would  result  from  it,  if  it  were  gene- 
rally adopted,  are  so  great  as  scarcely  to  be  foreseen.  Not 
only  all  risk  ofacddent  from  the  blasts  would  be  avoided,  but 
the  operation  would  be  performed  more  cheaply,  and,  from  its 
slowness,  incomparably  better.  What  can  be  clumsier  than 
separating  slate  or  other  rock,  for  useful  purposes,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  reduce  at  least  half  of  it  to  useless  fragments  ? 
We  congratulate  our  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Mallet  on  his 
having  made  so  important  a  discovery.     We  recommend  our 
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readers  to  refer  to  the  article,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Mec?ianic^  Magazine^  vol.  xviii. ;  and  which  will  be  read  by 
all  friends  of  humanity,  and  by  all  owners  of  quarries,  and 
coal  or  other  mines,  with  intense  interest.  —  CofuL 


Art.  IX.  R^y  to  some  Remarks  made  by  Mr*  Main  and  the  Con^ 
ductor  on  Mr.  Perkins's  Mode  of  heating  by  hot  Water.  By  A. 
M.  Perkins,  Esq.     .  . 

Sir,    ^ 

I  BEG,  Without  preface,  to  answer  your  correspondent  Mr. 
Main  (p.  34.),  by  stating  certain  facts. 

The  first  objection  which  I  shall  notice  is,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  tubes,  and  very  small 
quantity  of  water,  the  apparatus  .cannot  have  that  equality  of 
heat  so  desirable  dulring  night,  when  the  fire  is  most  likely  to 
be  neglected. 

I  shall  answer  this  objection  by  referring  to  the  specification 
of  my  patent,  which  describes  a  furnace  of  fire-brick,  so  con- 
structed as  to  contain  sufficient  fuel  for  any  specified  time ; 
and  so  capable  of  r^ulation,  that  the  most  equal  temperature 
may  be  maintained  ror  any  number  of  hours  required. 

The  apparatus  which  I  first  erected  was  at  the  villa  of 
J.  Horsley  Palmer,  Esq.,  at  Fulham.  This  gentleman  very 
liberally  tried  the  first  experiment  on  his  own  hot-house; 
and  has,  with  equal  liberality,  allowed  me  to  make  use  of  his 
name  to  promote  the  spread  of  the  invention.  I  therefore 
copy  from  his  own  memoranda,  which  he  gave  me  at  the 
time,  a  table  that  shows  how  completely  the  equality  of  heat 
was  maintained  in  the  hot-house  for  eight  days  and  nights. 
A  Sixers  difierential  thermometer  was  set  at  nine  o'clock  every 
night,  and  examined  at  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning ; 
the  fire  was  also  made  up,  and  not  touched  during  the  twelve 
hours.     The  result  was  as  follows :  — 


1832. 

TenapentiunB 
In  the  open  air. 

March  20. 

47« 

21. 

45 

22. 

43 

23. 

38 

24. 

34 

25. 

38 

26. 

37 

27. 

38 

Tempenture 
In  the  bot-taoutft 

] 

L/ulbieii 

63*» 

16« 

63 

18 

63 

20 

63 

25 

63 

29 

63 

85 

64 

27 

65 

27 

Average  difi^ence  23| 
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This  table  shows  an  average  heatof  about  23® ;  consumingt 
in  the  eight  days,  only  12  bushels  of  cinders,^  which  cost  lis, 
per  chaldron :  being  3s*  Sd*  for  the  eight  days,  or  Sid.  for 
each  twenty-four  hours.  Another  experiment  was  made 
just  previously  to  the  above,  and  the  following  was  the  re- 
sult :  —  From  the  4th  of  March  to  the  19t}i>  inclusive,  being 
16  days,  the  average  heat  was  23%  and  18  bushels  of  cinders 
were  consumed ;  which  is  a  fraction  more  than  4tf.  per  dav. 

The  second  objection  is  that  which  you  state  yourself  as 
likely  to  occur ;  viz.  that,  after  a  time,  the  tubes  will  become 
lined  with  deposit,  and  difficult  to  heat  This  I  can  also 
prove  to  be  erroneous,  as  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  my  appa- 
ratus, from  reasoq  and  fact.  The  reason  that  my  apparatus 
is  not  likely  to  fill  up  is  simply  this :  that  its  princif^  of 
being  kept  dosed  in  all  its  parts,  so  that  no  evaporation  can 
take  place,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  cause  of  deposit. 
This  is  strongly  exemplified  when  any  portion  of  water 
escapes  through  an  imperfect  joint;  for,  if  the  tube  be  hot 
enough  to  evaporate  the  water,  the  deposit  will  be  precipitated 
on  the  outside  of  the  tube ;  showm^  clearly  that  the  lime  or 
other  matter  which  is  in  the  water  is  held  in  solution  until  it 
escapes  to  the  outside.  In  fact,  we  have  circulated,  for  months, 
water  completely  saturated  with  salt,  without  any  deposit 
being  formed.  Another  fact,  which  I  will  state,  will,  perhaps, 
serve  to  remove  your  doubts,  if  any  remain  after  the  above 
explanation.  I  erected,  in  the  show-room  of  Messrs.  Ive 
and  Burbidge,  Fleet  Street,  last  winter,  an  apparatus,  con- 
sisting of  150  ft.  of  tubing,  of  the  dimensions  of  only  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  internal  diameter,  which  has  been  at  work 
ever  since,  without  the  least  appearance  of  deterioration, 
either  from  oxidation,  sediment,  or  otherwise.  Were  it 
necessary,  I  could  mention  many  other  instances ;  but  I  shall 
content  myself  with  one. 

One  of  Mr.  Palmer's  vineries  contains  an  apparatus  of 
400  f^.,  of  three-quarter  tubing,  which  was  kept  in  operation 
last  winter  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  grapes.  At  the  end  of 
the  winter  we  opened  it,  and  found  Uiat  not  a  drop  of  water 
had  evaporated  or  disappeared  in  any  way ;  and,  upon  wash- 
ing it  out,  the  water  was  as  dear  as  when  put  in.  I  should 
observe  here,  that  the  apparatus  was  worked  a  few  days  b^ore 
commencing  to  force ;  and  that,  then,  all  the  oil  and  other 
matters,  which  necessarily  adhere  to  the  tubes  during  their 
manufacture,  being  tak^  up  by  the  water,  it  was  drawn  oS^ 
and  the  pipes  were  washed  out  Uioroughly  by  a  common  gar- 
den engine,  in  order  that  the  experiment  might  be  complete. 

The  third  objection  is,  that  the  coil  of  tubes  in  the  furnace^ 
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from  their  extreme  smallness,  must  soon  bum  out;  and  the 
reason  given  is,  that  all  tubular  boilers  heretofore  have  been 
liable  to  that  objection.  I  will  state  the  causes  which  occa* 
sion  this  effect,  and  tlien  show  why  my  apparatus  is  not  liable 
to  it 

The  cause  of  the  tubular  boilers  upon  the  evaporating  and 
open-cistern  systems  burning  out,  is  the  want  of  some  means 
of  keeping  the  water  in  contact  with  the  tubes  which  are 
exposed  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire ;'  for  if  the  tubes 
have  nothing  but  the  weight  of  water  and  of  the  atmosphere 
to  press  upon  them,  the  water  will  be  driven  out  of  the  tubes 
by  the  superior  tendency  of  the  fire,  when  it  bums  with 
intensity,  acting  upon  the  tubes  to  repel  it :  and,  thus,  every 
every  time  the  fire  is  brisk,  the  tubes  get  red  hot,  and  very 
soon  burn  out.  Now,  my  invention  directly  meets  this 
defective  point ;  for,  as  the  apparatus  is  closed  in  all  parts,  no 
sudden  heat  can  overpower  the  tendency  of  the  water  to  cir- 
culate in  contact  with  the  tubes ;  for,  if  the  heat  is  accelerated 
sufficiently  to  cause  a  tendency  of  the  water  to  fly  off,  it  meets 
with  a  reaction  just  equal  to  its  action;  and,  therefore,  it 
counteracts  that  tendency  of  the  repellent  power  of  heat  in 
the  same  proportion.  Thus,  that  which  is  a  fatal  objection  to 
all  tubular  boilers  with  open  reservoirs  is  to  my  system  one 
of  its  greatest  advantages ;  for  it  causes  the  heat  to  circulate 
more  rapidly,  and,  consequently,  to  a  greater  distance,  than 
can  be  done  by  any  other  system. 

The  fourth,  and  most  serious,  objection  urged  against  my 
system  is  the  liability  of  the  pipes  to  burst.  Tnis  1  will  meet 
openly  and  fairly ;  and  I  think  I  can  prove  that  it  is  less  liable 
to  serious  accident  than  the  open- cistern  system  with  a  close 
boiler.  I  could  mention  a  great  number  of  facts  respecting 
accidents  from  the  open  system ;  and  one  object  of  my  iin- 
provement  was  to  remedy  such  accidents.  But  one  strong 
illustration,  which  I  shall  subjoin,  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  such  an  accident  may  occur  even  with  an  open  cistern. 
I  refer  you  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Carpmael,  Patent  Agent  of  the 
Patent  Office,  Lincoln's  Inn.  From  this  gentleman's  letter, 
and  the  accompanying  diagram,  you  will  perceive  how  he 
exploded  a  boiler  with  an  open  reservoir,  and  the  reason 
why  it  may  and  does  often  occur;  the  effect  taking  place 
upon  the  same  principle  on  which  low-pressure  boilers  are 
exploded.  The  means  which  my  apparatus  possess^  of 
obviating  this  defect  is,  the  power  I  have  of  making  the  tubes 
strong  enough  to  resist  any  possible  pressure.  For  instance, 
the  present  tubes  which  I  make  are  proved  to  bear  3000  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch  :  and  when  it  is  considered  that,  to  acquire 
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SOO  degrees  of  heat,  it  is  only  necessary  to  resist  a  pressure 
of  60  lbs.  or  70  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  it  must  be  evident 
that  there  is  sufficient  room  allowed  for  any  thing  extraordi- 
nary in  the  way  of  pressure.  All  the  care  that  is  necessary 
to  make  my  apparatus  perfectly  secure  against  such  accidents 
is,  to  prove  it  with  a  common  hydraulic  pump  the  last  thing 
before  setting  it  to  work. 

As  some  of  my  pipes  have  burst,  and  one,  in  particular,  at 
the  Guardian  Fire  Office,  I  think  it  right  to  explain  how 
that  occurred.  When  my  apparatus  was  first  erected  in  that 
office,  which  was  last  winter,  the  building  was  not  finished ; 
and  the  workmen,  being  anxious  to  dry  the  walls  of  the  new 
building,  set  the  apparatus  at  work  l)efore  it  was  proved :  and 
as  it  is  almost  impossible,  in  1000  ft.  of  pipe,  to  make  every 
thing  perfect  at  first,  so  it  was  in  this  case;  for,  in  giving  the 
fire  an  unusual  draught,  the  heat  of  the  pipes  was  increased  to 
an  unprecedented  extent ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a 
pipe  split  in  one  of  the  empty  rooms,  and  made  a  slit  in  the 
seam  of  the  pipe  about  6  in.  long^  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
wide.  Another  pipe  was  immediately  put  in,  and  the  ap- 
paratus proved :  it  has  been  at  work  ever  since,  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  the  committee. 

This  defect  would  be  a  serious  evil,  if  I  had  not  the  means 
of  remedying  it  by  using  stronger  tubes,  and  having  all  my 
apparatus  proved  (previously  to  using)  by  the  hydraulic  press. 

So  confident  am  I  now  of  the  perfect  safety  of  my  appara- 
tus, that  I  am  ready  to  trust  its  erection  to  gardeners  them- 
selves; and  have  made  arrangements  for  sending,  to  any  part 
of  the  country,  coils  and  tubes,  with  ample  printed  directions 
for  erecting  them,  and  managing  them  afterwards.  This  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  a  hot-water  apparatus  to  its  minimum. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
21.  Gf*eat  Coram  Street^  Russell  Square^  A.  M.  Perkins. 

Feb.  S.  18S8. 

The  above  is  a  most  important  communication ;  and  we  are 
sincerely  glad  that  the  doubts  which  we  threw  out,  in  the  note 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Perkins,  have  elicited  from  that  gentleman 
arguments  so  satisfactory,  in  proof  of  the  fact  that,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  any  deposit  of  matter  held  in  solution  by  water 
to  take  place  without  evaporation,  none  can  be  deposited  in 
his  hermetically  sealed  tubes.  —  Cond. 

The  following  is  the  letter  referred  toby  Mr.  Perkins,  and 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Carpmael :  — 

**  Dear  Sir,  —  In  answer  to  your  enquiries  respecting  my 
having  burst  a  boiler  about  two  years  ago,  I  now  send  you  a 
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sketch  (&.  61.)  of  the  apparatus  which  was  used;  the  object 
being  to  heat  a  small  room.     In  the  figure,  a  is  on  outer, 


fi  an  inner,  vessel,  leaving  a  space  (c)  between  them,  to  be 
filled  with  water;  d  is  ue  tube  by  which  the  water  passes 
from  the  boiler  (e)  into  the  space  (c) ;  and  J"  is  the  pipe  by 
which  the  water  returns  to  the  boiler.  By  this  descripUon, 
and  the  course  pointed  out  by  the  arrows,  you  will  readily 
perceive  the  manner  of  the  circulation.  The  vessel  a  6  was  to 
have  a  cover,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines;  but,  as  the  cover 
was  not  on  at  the  Ume  of  the  explosion,  it  may  be  put  out  of 
view  in  respect  to  your  object.  The  apparatus  had  been  up 
sone  daysj  and  I  was  standing  alongside  of  it,  watching  the 
circulation,  when  suddenly  the  water  rose  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  vessel  [a  b),  showing  that  the  boiler  must  have  been 
empded  of  all  the  water ;  and  suddenly  a  slight  explosion 
took  place  at  the  flanch  at  the  to(i  of  the  boiler,  and  a  large 
body  of  steam  issued  from  the  boiler  tor  some  time ;  wb«i. 
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having  damped  off  the  draught,  and  thereby  cooled  the  heat  of 
the  boiler,  the  water  descended  again  into  it,  and  flowed 
copiously. 

^^  The  only  explanation  I  can  give  you  of  the  cause  of  this 
accident  is,  that  the  fire-grate  was  considerably  too  large,  the 
flue  having  a  great  draught ;  and  the  man  had  made  a  fire  more 
than  three  times  as  large  as  was  necessary.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  great  heat  thus  produced  generated  steam  &ster 
than  it  was  carried  off  by  the  tube  dj  and  thus  displaced  the 
water  from  the  boiler.  This  will  explain  the  rising  of  the 
water  in  the  vessel  a  b  :  and  then,  t  conceive,  a  small  quantity 
of  water  became  suddenly  converted  into  steam,  and  produced 
the  explosion  which  opened  the  rivets. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

"  W.  Carpm^el,  Engineer. 
'*  4.  Old  Square^  Lincoln^ s  Itm,  London^ 

Feb.  18SS." 


Art.  X.  Notice  of  a  Method  of  keaiing  by  the  Circulation  of  hot 
Oilf  instead  of  hot  Water ^  for  tiohich  a  Patent  has  been  taken  out 
by  Mr,  W,  jD.  Holmes ;  and  also  of  Dr.  Ure*s  Method  of  em- 
ploying  Muriate  of  Lime  as  a  Medium  Jbr  communicating  Heat. 
By  the  Conductor. 

Our  readers  may  have  observed,  by  our  advertising  sheet, 
that  Mr.  Holmes  is  employed  in  heating  hot^houses  and  other 
buildings  by  hot  water ;  and  that  he  refers  to  a  number  of 
dwelling-houses,  and  to  the  hot^houses  of  Messrs;  Allen  ajid 
Rogers,  in  their  nursery,  Eaton  Square,  Pimlico,  as  specimens 
of  his  work.  We  have  examined  the  hot-water  pipes  on  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Rogers,  and  find  that  they 
answer  as  well  as  those  of  Messrs.  Walker,  and  others,  who 
heat  on  the  same  plan,  viz.  that  of  a  close  boiler.  Mr. 
Holmes,  we  find,  heats  his  water  in  cast-iron  tubes,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  Chabannes  and  Mr.  Weeks. 

The  object  of  the  present  notice  is  to  call  the  attention  of 

Sardeners  to  the  principle  of  heating  by  the  circulation  of 
uids  which  boil  at  a  higher  temperature  than  water;  and 
which,  of  course,  can  convey  a  higher  degree  of  heat  to  a 
greater  distance  than  can  be  done  by  water  m  open  vesdels  or 
tubes.  Mr.  Holmes  proposes  to  employ  oil :  an  idea  which 
was  first,  we  believe,  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.Tredgold. 

The  mode  of  circulatmg  oil  difiers  in  nothing  from  that  of 
circulating  water;  but  oil  differs  in  this,  that,  at  a  certain 
temperature,  it  becomes  carbonised,  and  in  that  state  is  most 
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liable  to  ignite.  We  consider  it,  therefore,  to  be  an  extremely 
dangerous  fluid  to  employ  as  a  medium  for  conveying  heat« 
We  recollect,  some  years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  to  boil 
sugar  by  heated  oil ;  when  an  alarming  explosion  took  place, 
that  was  noticed,  at  the  time,  in  all  the  newspapers.  Were  it 
not  for  this  danger,  oil  would,  no  doubt,  answer  admirably, 
both  for  boiling  sugar  and  heating  bakers'  ovens ;  because  it 
will  convey,  in  an  open  vessel,  from  300®  to  400*^  or  upwards 
of  heat. 

Mr.  Holmes  informs  us  that  he  has  only,  as  yet,  heated 
one  small  oven  in  this  manner,  which  answered  perfectly.  It 
was  not  in  operation  on  the  day  when  we  called  to  see  it ;  but 
Mr.  Holmes  is  now  constructing  an  apparatus  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  which,  when  completed  and  in  action,  we  shall 
examine,  and  report  on  to  our  readers. 

A  safer  fluid  for  conveying  a  high  degree  of  heat  in  tubes 
not  hermetically  sealed  is  muriate  of  lime,  now  most  success- 
fully applied,  by  Dr.  Ure,  for  boiling  sugar.  We  had  an 
opportunity  lately  of  examining  the  whole  of  this  process, 
which  was  most  lucidly  explained .  to  us.  by  Dr.  Ure ;  and  we 
are  satisfied  that  all  the  bakers'  ovens  in  London  might  be 
heated  on  the  same  principle  as  the  sugar-boiler  which  we 
saw,  with  immense  advantages  both  to  the  bakers  and  to  the 
public.  We  do  not,  however,  think  it  applicable  to  the  heat- 
ing of  hot-houses  under  ordinary  circumstances,  which  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  brevity  of  our  remarks.  We  have 
shown,  in  our  Encyclopipdia,  of  Cottage  Architecture^  how 
much  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Hicks  in  the  construction  of 
ovens,  and  in  the  production  of  ah  excellent  and  cheap  bread ; 
and  also  how  much  reformatibn  is  wanted  in  the  formation  of 
the  common  ovens  of  the  bakers.  '  ' 
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By  the  Conductor. 

Water,  Switzer  observes,  is  "  the  very  life  and  soul  of  a 
garden,"  whether  it  be  the  ground  plot  of  a  suburban  cot- 
tage, or  the  embellishecl  la^^'n  of  an  extensive  villa.  Two 
centuries  ago,  when  picturesque  beauty  and  botanical  interest 
were'little  attended  to  in!  the  gardens  of  Europe,  fountains  and 
architectural  decorations  were  sought  after  as  the  grand 
sources  of  interest ;  and  one  garden  was  distinguished  from 
another  by  the  expense  which  had  been  incurred  in  its 
waterworks,  and  in  its  mural  and  sculptural  appendages.     For 
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the  last  century  the  construcUoD  of  vat&nrotka  b»  been  on 
the  decline;  and,  in  proportion  as  they  engrossed  too  much 
attention  before,  they  have,  during  that  period,  been  com- 
paratively n^lected. 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  stone  has  contributed  to  the 
revival  of  this  taste,  by  the  facilities  which  it  affi^rds  of  form- 
ing elegantly  shaped  basins,  and  different  forms  of  drooping 
or  natural  fouatains.     By  natural  fountains  we  mean  those  in 
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which  water  is  conveyed  to  a  height,  and  theo  left  to  trickle 
down  over  an  ornamental  form,  such  as  the  lower  part  of 
fig.  129.  Vol.  VII.,  as  opposed  to  artificial  fountains,  in  «4iich 
water  is  forced  to  spout  up  verdcally,  as  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  same  figure,  and  in  fig.  42.  of  Vol.VIIT.  Another  cir- 
cumstance favourable  to  the  construction  of  ornamental  foun- 
tains is,  the  &cility  with  which  iron  can  now  be  cast  into  the 
most  beautiful  shapes,  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  With 
the  artificial  stone  of  Austin,  or  the  kiln-burnt  artificial  sttme 
of  Coade  and  Seeley,  which  is  as  durable  as  the  hardest 
marble,  with  cast-iron  shafts  and  jets,  and  with  iron  or  leaden 
pipes,  there  is  now  no  difficulty  in  constructing  the  most 
beautiful  garden  fountains  at  a  trifling  cost,  in  the  grounds  of 
every  villa.  Austin  will  supply  the  stonework,  Rowley  (the 
inventor  of  the  fountain  ^.  6ti.)  the  pipes  and  the  machinery, 
and  Gray  of  the  Colosseum  the  design.  On  our  part,  we 
shall  chiefly  confine  ourselves,  at  present,  to  showing  the 
situations  in  which  the  erection  of  fountains  is  practicable,  and 
the  manner  of  conveying  the  water  to  them. 

A  fountain  may  be  formed  wherever  there  is  either  a  natural 
or  an  artificial  supply  of  water  some  feet  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  surface  on  which 
the  fountain  is  to  be 
placed.  Where  a  droop- 
ing fountain  u  to  be 
adopted,  such  as^.  63. 
or^.  6+.,  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  head 
need  be  no  higher  than 
the  joint  at  which  the 
drooping  water  issues 
from  the  figure ;  but  i^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the 
water  is  to  rise  up- 
wards, as  in,/^.  65.,  the 
head  must  be  higher 
than  the  height  to  which 
the  jet  is  expected  to 
rise,  by  at  least  several 
indies,  according  to  the 
diameter  of  the  jet. 
Where  the  jet  is  snudl, 
say  an  eighth  of  an  inch, 
the  hei^t  of  the  head 
above  it,  provided  the 
water  in  that  bead  be 
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always  kept  to  tbe  same  level,  need  not  be  above  six  incbes ; 
but,  as  it  IS  seldom  practicable  to  keep  tlie  head  to  the  same 
level,  it  is  better  to  have  the  bottom  of  the  pood  or  cistern 
sufficiently  high  to  effect  the  desired  object;  m  which  case, 
so  long  as  there  is  any  water  in  the  cistern  at  all,  the  jet  will 
rise  to  the  proper  height. 

Where  a  natural  head  of  water  of  thejprc4>er  height  cannot 
be  obtained,  recourse  may  be  had  to  artincial  means  of  raising 
water  to  an  elevated  cistern  or  reservoir.  This  cistern  may 
«tber  be  placed  on  a  natural  or  artificial  eminence,  or  on 
the  summit  of  a  building.  In  pleasure-grounds,  an  artificial 
mount,  or  piece  of  conical  rockwork,  would  afford  a  good 
BituaUon;  and  a  simple  tower,  round  or  square,  is  ^90  at 
once  a  cheap  mode  of  elevating  a  cistern,  and  of  addiqg  to 
grounds  an  ornament,  which,  if  not  very  beautiful,  can  yet 
never  be  considered  mean  or  paltry. 

The  water  may  be  raised  to  the  basin  or  cistern  so  placed, 
by  forcing-pumps  worked  by  men,  horses,  wind,  water,  or 
steam ;  or  by  that  very  ingenious  machine,  the  hydraulic  ram, 
which  we  have  before  noticed  (Vol.  V.  p.  59*.)  as  being  in 
use  at  Bury  Hill ;  and  which  has  lately  been  put  up,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  for  this  purpose,  by  Mr.  Rowley.  How- 
ever, the  mode  which  we  would  recommend,  as  most  directly 
applicable  where  there  is  no  natural  power,  is  that  of  having 
a  small  steam-engine,  say  of  tworhorse  power,  which  might 
be  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  containing  the  cistern, 
of  many  convenient  situation  near  the  well,  pond,  or  other 
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source  of  supply,  and  set  to  work  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  occa- 
sion might  require.  A  horizontal  windmill,  so  disguised  in  the 
tower  as  not  to  be  an  offensive  object,  would,  in  all  elevated 
situations,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed  {Ena^,  of  Cottage 
Architecture^  §  1256.\  be  the  cheapest  and  best  that  could  be 
employed ;  because  it  would  require  little  or  no  attention,  and 
might  be  left  to  itself,  to  work  or  stand  still,  according  to  the 
wind.  The  construction  of  such  a  windmill  is  exceedingly 
simple,  and  no  man  that  we  know  is  more  fit  to  carry  the 
design  into  execution  t)ian  Mr.  Thorold  of  Norwich.  In 
some  situations,  where  there  is  no  other  employment  for  the 
poor,  it  might  be  an  act  of  charity  to  set  them  to  work  on  a 
machine  for  raising  water  for  this  and  other  purposes,  though 
we  would  not  be  understood  to  recommend,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, such  a  misapplication  of  human  labour.  Whatever 
can  be  done  by  a  machine  ought  never  to  be  attempted  by 
man. 

In  conducting  the  water  from  the  cistern  or  reservoir  to 
the  jet  or  fountain,  the  following  particulars  require  to  be 
attended  to :  — 'In  the  first  place,  all  the  pipes  most  be.  laid 
sufficiently  deep  in  the  earth,  or  otherwise  placed  and  pro- 
tected; so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  beine  reached 
by  frost ;  next,  as  a  general  rule,  the  diameter  of  Uie  orifice 
firom  which  the  jet  of  water  proceeds,  technically  called  the 
bore  of  the  quill,  ought  to  be  four  times  less  than  the  bore  of 
the  conduit  pipe ;  that  is,  the  quill  and  pipe  ought  to  be  in  a 
quadruple  proportion  to  each  other.  There  are  several  sorts 
of  quills,  or  spouts  which  throw  the  water  up  or  down,  into  a 
variety  of  forms ;  such  as  fans,  parasols,  sheave$,  showers, 
mushrooms,  inverted  bells,  &c.-;  or  (and  which  is  one  of  the 
newest  forms)  the  convolvulus  of  Mr.  Rowley,  as  shown  in 
J^,  62.  The  larger  the  conduit  pipes  are,  the  more  freely 
"will  the  jets  display  their  difierent  forms ;  and  the  fewer  the 
boles  in  the  quill  or  jet  (for  sometimes  this  is  pierced  like  the 
rose  of  a  watering-pot),  the  greater  certainty  will  there  be  of 
the  form  continuing  the  same ;  because  the  risk  of  any  of  the 
holes  choking  up  will  be  less.  The  diameter  of  a  conduit  pipe 
ought  in  no  case  to  be  less  than  an  inch ;  but,  for  jets  like  those 
in  the  preceding  figures,  the  diameter  ought  to  be  two  inches  $ 
and,  for  the.  number  of  jets  shown  iu^.  66.  (which  is  an  old 
rustic  Dutch  form,  of  easy  execution  in  flints  and  cement,  the 
basin  beingof  earthenware),  two  inches  and  a  half,  or  three  inches, 
will  be  found  requisite.  Where  the  conduit  pipes  are  of  great 
length,  say  upwards  of  1000  feet,  it  is  found  advantageous  to 
begin,  at  the  reservoir  or  cistern,  with  pipes  of  a  diameter 
somewhat  greater  than  those  which  deliver  the  wat^r  to  the 
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quills,  because  the  water,  in  a  pipe  of  uniform  diameter  of  so 
great  a  length,  is  found  to  lose  much  of  its  strength,  and 
become  what  is  technicallv  called  sleepy ;  while  the  different 
sizes  quicken  it^  and  redouble  its  force.  For  example,  in 
a  conduit  pipe  of  1800  feet  in  length,  the  first  600  feet  ma; 
be  laid  with  pipes  of  eight  inches  m  diameter,  the  next  600 
feet  with  pipes  of  six  indies  in  diameter,  end  the  last  600  feet 
with  pipes  of  four  inches  in  diameter.  In  conduits  not  ex- 
ceeding 900  feet,  the  same  diameter  may  be  continued  through- 
out When  several  jets  are  to  play,  in  several,  or  in  the 
same  fountain,  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  a  fresh  pipe  from  each 
jet  to  the  reservoir;  a  main  of  sufficient  size,  with  branch 
pipes  to  each  jet,  being  all  that  is  required.  Where  the  con- 
duit pipe  enters  the  reservoir  or  cistern,  it  ought  to  be  of 
mcreased  diameter,  and  the  grating  placed  over  it  ou^t  to 
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be  semig^obalar  or  conical ;  so  that  the  areB  of  the  number  of 
holes  in  it  may  exceed  the  area  of  the  orifice  of  the  conduit 
pipe.  The  object  is  to  prevent  any  diminution  of  pressure 
from  the  body  of  water  in  the  cistern,  and  to  bcilitate  the  flov 
of  the  water.  Where  the  conduit  pipe  joins  the  fountain, 
there,  of  course,  ought  to  be  a  cock  tor  turning  the  voter  off 
and  on;  and  particular  care  must  be  taken  that  as  much 
water  may  pass  through  the  oval  hole  of  this  cock  as  passes 
through  the  circular  hole  of  the  pipe.  In  conduit  pipes,  all 
elbows,  bendings,  and  ri?ht  angles  should  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible;  since  they  diminish  the  force  of  the  water.  In 
long  conduit  pipes,  air  holes,  formed  by  soldering  on  upright 
pieces  of  pipe,  terminating  in  inverted  valves,  or  suckers, 
should  be  made  at  convenient  distances,  in  order  to  let  the 
air  ouU  Where  pipes  ascend  and  descend  on  very  irregular 
surfaces,  the  strain  on  the  lowest  parts  of  the  pipe  is  always 
the  greatest ;  unless  care  is  taken  to  relieve  this  by  the  judi- 
cious disposition  of  cocks  and  air  holes.  Without  this  pre- 
caution, pipes  conducted  over  irregular  sur&ces  will  not  last 
nearly  so  long  as  those  conducted  over  a  level. 

The  perpendicular  height  to  wliich  water  will  rise  in  a  jet 
has  a  limit,  depending  on  the  diameter  of  the  jet^  and  on  the 
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specific  gravity  of  the  water  and  on  that  of  the  air  which  it 
has  to  penetrate.  A  jet  of  gait  water  will  rise  higher  than 
one  of  fresh  water ;  a  column  six  inches  in  diameter  higher 
than  one  of  three  inches  ;  and  a  jet  of  water  of  any  dimen- 
sion higher  at  Madrid  or  Mnnich  than  in  Paris  or  London, 
on  account  of  the  difference  of  the  elevation  of  these  cities  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  most  powerful  garden  jet  in  Europe 
is  that  in  theNymphenburg  gardens,  near  Munich.  The  water 
is  there  forced  by  the  direct  influence  of  machinery,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  head  or  reservoir ;  and  it  is  found  that 
a  column  of  six  inchjes  in  diameter  cannot,  even  there,  be 
rwsed  higher  than  ninety  feeL     A  similar  column,  at  Sl  Cloud 

ij^.  €7.),  is  said  not  to  rise  higher  than  sixty  or  seventy  feeL 
t  must  be  recollected  that  water  boils  at  Munich  at  209" ; 
whereas  at  Sl  Cloud  it  requires  212°  to  effect  ebullition. 

Thinking  it  most  desirable  to  attempt  to  revive  the  taste 
for  fountains  in  garden  scenery  (not,  indeed,  the  childish  baubles 
of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  object  was  to  surprise  or  frighten 
thespectator,  or  probably  to  wet  his  clothes,  but  those  classical 
forms  which  characterise  the  modem  fountains  of  Italy,  and 
especially  those  of  Rome),  we  here  present  two  designs : 
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Jig.  68.  is  a  shell  founlain  erected  in  the  gardetis  at  White 
Knights,  and  which  in  1626  appeared  to  us  to  have  an  excel- 
lent e^ct     Fig,  69.  is  the  composition  of  a  talented  young 


andiitect,  Edward  Bucktoo  Lamb,  Esq. ;  it  may  be  formed 
of  cast  iron,  like  that  of  Mr.  RowleV)  and  the  wall  of  the 
lower  basin  may  be  of  granite  or  marble.  The  Mona  marble, 
frdm  its  hardness  and  unfitness  for  more  delicate  purposes, 
is  particularly  suitable.  We  invite  all  our  readers,  but  more 
especially  landscape-gardeners  and  garden  architects,  to  co- 
operate with  us,  by  sending  us  additional  designs  with  dis- 
cussions on  tlieir  erection  and  effect.  We  are  persuaded  that, 
if  the  business  were  properly  engaged  in,  there  need  not  be  a 
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pleasure^grddnd  in  England  without  water  in  some  ornamental 
form,  where  that  element  is  desirable,  and  this,  too,  at  a  very 
moderate  expense.  It  is  astonishing  that,  in  some  of  the  mag^ 
nificent  seats  in  Britain,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
been  laid  out  on  the  house,  and  where  water  has  been  entirely 
wandnff,  or  in  a  bad  situation,  not  a  shilling  has  been  ex-* 
pended  on  procuring  it  artificially*  Thei^e  is  no  place  we 
know  that  would  gain  so  much  by  an  artificial  lake  as  Ash- 
ridge  Park,  and  none  more  in  want  of  fountains  near  the 
house  than  Eaton  Hall ;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  glimpse  of 
water  in  the  one  case,  nor  the  simplest  fountain  in  the  other, 
notwithstanding  the  sumptuousness  of  the  palaces  at  both 
places,  and  the  immense  wealtk  possessed  by  their  owners. 

Mr.  Austin  has  done  much  to  introduce  a  better  taste  in 
the  forms  of  fountains  for  garden  decoration,  of  which  fig.  129. 
of  Vol.  VII.,  and  fig.  42.  of  Vol.  VIII.  may  be  offered  as  a 
proof;  as  fig;  62.  mav  be  referred  to  as  a  specimen  of  the 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Rowley,  who  is,  like  Mr.  Austin,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Lamb,  and  Mr.  Thorold,  every  way  worthy  of  patronage. 


Art.  XII.  Notice  of  a  neto  •  Me(hqd  of  transplanting  large  Treesy 
invented  by  Mr.  James  Munroy  Manager  of  Messrs^  Dickson  c^nd 
TurnhMs  Nursery^  Brechin.    By  the  CoNnucTOR. 

• 

The  first  account  of  this  mode  appeared  in  the  Quarterly 
Jommal  of  Agrictdture  for  March  last.  Immediately  op  ob- 
serving the  article.  We  wrote  to*  Mr.  Munro  for  further  parti- 
culars; and,  from  his  letter  of  March  11th,  ^n^.the  journal 
rieferred  to,  we  have  drawn  up  the  follpw^ing  notice :  -^ 

During  the  winter  of  1824,  having  occasion  to  trahs^an^ 
a  number  of  trees,  and  being  dissatisfied  with  the /nH>de  of 
{^repAratiQU  by  opening  a  trench  round  the  tree  and  filling  i); 
twith  }odl;e^$oil,  Mr.  Munro  selected  an  oak  about  2^  years 
oldy  l^rge  for  its  year^  ^nd  prepared  it  in  the  following  n^an-: 
ner :  —  He  formed  a  circular  trench  round  the  tree,  and  dug 
out  the  earth ;  but,  instead  of  filling  the  trench  with  loose 
mould,  he  left  it  empty,  and  roofed  it  over  with  boards,  cover- 
ing over  any  opening  between  them  with  withered  grass,  and 
then  putting  over  the  whole  one  inch  deep  of  earth.  The  tree 
remained  a  year  in  this  state,  and  was  transplanted  in  the  winter 
of  1825.  On  reducing  the  ball  of  earth  to  proper  dimen- 
sions for  removing  the  tree,  the  old  roots  were  found  furnished 
with  fibres,  matted  sufficiently  to  retain  enough  of  earth  to 
protect  them  during  removal.  The  object  which  Mr.  Munro 
bad  in  view  was,  instead  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  fibres 
at  the  extremities  of  the  amputated  roots,  as  is  done  when 
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the  trench  h  filled  in  with  loose  soil,  to  have  them  formed 
within  the  ball  of  earth,  and  not  on  the  outside  of  it.  This 
he  considered  would  enable  him  to  remove  the  tree  with  a 
ball,  which  he  never  could  accomplish  by  the  other  method, 
though  he  had  practised  it  for  five  years,  on  from  three  to  five 
hunured  trees  annually.  When  the  trench  dug  round  the 
tree  is  filled  with  loose  earth,  the  young  roots  form  in  clusters 
round  the  ends  of  the  old  roots,  and  the  tree  on  removal  ge* 
nerally  loses  the  whole  of  the  earth  which  formed  the  ball. 

Mr.  Munro  only  tried  hb  plan  on  one  tree,  and  soon  after- 
wards left  that  part  of  the  country.  We  hope  some  of  our 
readers  will  repeat  the  experiment  on  a  more  extensive  scale^ 
and  let  us  know  the  result.  They  have  only  to  bear  in  mind 
the  object  in  view,  viz.  that  of  creating  a  number  of  fibres  in 
the  ball,  to  keep  the  earth  from  falling  awav  firom  the  roots 
when  the  tree  is  taken  up  for  removal;  Of  course,  when  a 
tree  with  a  large  top  is  prepared  in  thb  manner,  it  must,  un* 
less  it  be  in  a  very  sheltered  situation,  be  supported  by  stakes, 
to  prevent  it  from  being  blown  down  by  hi^  winds. 


Art.  Xlll.  A  new  Arrangement  of  the  DouUe-ficfuoered  Chinese 
Chrysanthemumef  xoith  an  improved  Method  of  CuUivation*  By 
A.  H.  Haworth,  Esq.  F.L.S.  &c..  Author  of  *'  Synopsis  Plan* 
tarum  Succulentarum,  Narcissinearum  Mouographia,''  &c. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  pleasure  of  sending  you,  hereunder,  a  new  ar« 
rangement  of  double  Chinese  chrysanthemums,  for  insertion, 
if  you  please,  in  an  early  Number  of  that  interesting  and  use* 
fiil  publication,  the  Gardener's  Magazine. 

To  the  new,  and,  I  hope,  improved  location  in  my  distri- 
bution of  these  fine  and  much  favoured  plants,  are  added 
some  brief  but  characteristic  descriptions  of  their  size,  time 
of  flowering,  and  appearance  of  their  flowers ;  together  with 
an  epitomised  method  of  the  management,  soil,  and  cultiva- 
tion they  require.  And  ^ey  are  wdl  worthy  of  all  the  care 
and  attention  we  can  bestow  upon  them ;  being  not  only  at 
present  one  of  the  finest  hardy  herbaceous  groups  in  the  flower- 
garden,  and  remaining  with  us  in  bloom  by  much  the  latest ; 
but  they  will  hereafter,  through  the  medium  of  theur  very 
sportive  seeds,  become  ikr  more  numerous,  more  various,  more 
beautifiil,  and  more  attractive  than  ever. 

Seven  years  have  passed  away  since  any  published  informa- 
tion has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  these  hardy  and 
conspicuous  flowers ;  the  last  account,  as  far  as  the  writer  can 
find,  being  that  given  by  Mr.  Sabine,  in  the  TVansactians  of 
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the  HorticuUural  Society^  vol.  v.  p.  322.  &c.,  dated  Jan.  1826; 
in  which  48  species  or  varieties  are  enumerated,  but  without 
any  sections,  divisions,  or  subdivisions  whatever,  and  with  in- 
sufficient attention  to  their  natural  affinities ;  which  renders  it 
very  difficult  for  any  one,  and  more  especially  a  tyro,  to  ap- 
preciate and  understand  them  sufficiently.  Wherefore  I  send 
you,  hereunder,  what  I  conceive  to  be  an  improved  and  more 
natural  arrangement  of  them,  nearly  es  far  as  known  to  me; 
referring  them  to,  and  identifying  them  with,  Mr.  Sabine's  va- 
rieties in  every  instance,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  likewise  to 
published  figures  wherever  I  have  been  able  to  find  any. 

I  possess,  alive,  several  other  reputed  varieties ;  but  these, 
at  present,  I  refi'ain  from  mentioning,  hoping  to  describe  them 
more  completely  another  year,  when  I  may  Know  more  about 
them,  and  be  better  able  to  appreciate  their  characters.  There 
have  also  very  recently  been  raised,  and  flowered,  various 
seedling  varieties,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  December 
meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  which  were 
chiefly  obtained  from  seeds  of  the  Early  Blush,  the  Early 
Crimson,  and  the  Two-coloured  Red.  These,  however,  I 
must  abstain  firom  further  mention  of  at  present 

There  have  been  various  methods  recommended  fot  the 
cultivation  and  propagation  of  these  showy  plants,  and  that 
by  cuttings  in  May  is  now  almost  universally  adopted.  But 
I  do  not  approve  of  this  for  strong  fibrous-rooted,  hardy  herb- 
aceous plants  with  late  autumnal  blossoms ;  for  critical  time 
is  lost  by  the  delay  of  striking  the  cuttings  ;  and,  if  they  are 
accelerated  by  heat  and  glass,  they  are  (more  than  any  other 
plants)  debilitated,  weakened,  and  dwarfed,  and  often  lose 
their  lower  leaves  by  the  time  their  flowers  are  (^n,  having 
a  faint  and  sicklv  appearance,  instead  of  the  vigorous  growth 
of  such  roots,  if  annually  parted  and  transplanted  like  peren- 
nial asters  or  other  hardy  perennial  plants. 

I  recommend  their  voracious  and  very  fibrous  roots  to  be 
parted  in  autumn,  or  early  spring,  and  planted  in  very  rich 
manured  light  soU,  at  the  foot  of  a  south  or  west  aspected 
wall,  with  not  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  branches  from 
each  root,  trained  to  the  wall  as  regularly  and  as  thinly  as  a 
peach  tree,  cutting  off"  all  superfluous  shoots  and  weak  lateral 
flower-buds. 

They  must,  when  planted,  be  watered  in  the  usual  way, 
and  afterwards,  all  over  their  leaves,  with  a  fine  rose  watering- 
pui,  lightlv,  as  a  fine  slight  shower,  as  often  as  their  foliage 
flags,  quailing  to  the  beams  of  a  powerful  sun,  which  will 
sometimes  be  three  times  a  day  in  die  hottest  weather* 
This  will  quickly  re-erect  their  drooping  leaves,  without 
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scorching  or  blistering  them,  and  cause  these  uncomiAcmly 
slow-growing  plants  to  advance  with  a  degree  of  comparative 
rapidity  that  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is  surprising,  and  their  leaves 
will  become  twice  as  large  as  when  treated  in  the  usual  way. 
The  size  of  this  foliage,  too,  as  in  bulbous  and  most  other 
plants,  will  indicate  the  increase  of  size  also  in  the  expected 
but  as  yet  invisible  flowers ;  although  in  Succuldntee,  and  more 
especially  in  JFlcoideae,  I  should  expect  the  reverse. 

Thus  treated^  these  conspicuous  plants  will  reach  the  height 
of  3  or  4  ft.  in  the  smaller  sorts,  and  that  of  7  and  8,  at  least 
in  the  tallest  kinds,  terminating  in  abundant  and  most  beau- 
tifiil  flowers,  many  of  which  will  &r  surpass  5  in.  in  expan- 
sion, and  with  almost  every  colour,  except  deep  scarlet  and 
the  tints  of  blue. 

But  other  aspects  than  the  south  or  west,  and  even  the  open 
borders  in  very  favourable  seasons,  will  suit  the  greater  part 
of  these  plants,  near  London,  tolerably  well,  and  enable  them 
to  open  their  flowers,  though  much  later  and  smaller  than 
those  against  a  south-aspected  wall,  where  they  will  expand 
everv  season ;  and,  if  properly  blended  as  to  colour,  at  the 
middle  and  end  of  every  November^  they  are  capable  of  making 
a  more  showy  and  magnificent  appearance  of  flowery  beauty, 
richness,  and  elegance^  than  I  ever  beheld  in  any  other  group% 
The  duration  of  their  hardy  flowers  is  likewise  greater  than 
that  of  oth^r  autumnal  plants,  both  as  to  individual  blo^om^ 
and  in  the  lateral  successional  ones,  and  even  when  cut  for 
bouquets  and  placed  in  vessels  of  water ;  one  plant  of  the 
old  purple,  in  my  garden,  having  had  flowers  from  the  begin- 
ning of  November  last,  to  the  second  week  in  the  present 
January.  But  the  earlier  they  can  be  made  to  come  into 
blossom,  by  open-air  treatment  (for  all  forcing  irretrievably 
weakens  them),  the  better,  and  the  longer  will  be  their  dunn 
tion,  and  the  finer  their  soft  but  agreeable  chamomile  scent.  : 

Notwithstanding  these  deserved  eulogies,  Chinese  chrysan- 
themums have  not  hitherto  ranked  with  the  true  flowers  of  the 
florist,  because,  howeva^  well  formed,  in  many  of  the  varieties, 
they  are  all,  save  the  Gold-bordered  Red,  of  self  or  uniform 
colours ;  and  the  florbt  requires  yet  another  colour  or  colours 
to  be  distinctly  depicted  upon  tne  first  or  ground  colour  of 
every  petal,  to  constitute  his  favourite  flakes,  bizarres,  and 
picotees. 

This  grand  desideratum  in  Chinese  chrysanthemums  will, 
however,  be  finally  accomplished  through  the  seeds  of  well* 
formed  half-double  or  double  flowers,  particularlY  those  of  my 
first  section,  called  ranunculus-flowered ;  one  of  that  section, 
the  above-mentioned  Gold*-bordered  Red,  having  already  a  fine 
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fbrm,  and  tbe  rudiments  of  a  flaked  flowet* ;  its  broad-edged 
border,  base,  and  tips,  often  leaving,  when  well  blown,  a  com- 
paratively huge  single  flake  of  red  in.  the  central  length  of 
every  petal.  We  must  try  the  seeds,  whenever  we  can  pro- 
cure them ;  and  their  unequalled  sportiveness  will  reward  us 
for  the  trouble  of  rearing  them,  by  countless  numbers  of  new 
forms,  faces,  and  colours,  surpassing  all  we  at  present  know. 

The  sports  of  colour  in  the  flowers,  by  casual  branches  from 
old  plants,  are  well  known,  and  capable  of  being  propagated 
and  perpetuated;  and  I  shall  notice  them  in  my  arrangement 
below,  in  every  instance,  as  far  as  known. 

In  closing  this  paper,  I  beg  leave  to  return  my  grateful 
thanks  to  the  following  gentlemen  and  nurserymen,  for  living 
roots  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  plants  which  compose  this 
paper ;  who,  on  hearing  I  was  studying  Chinese  chrysanthe- 
mums, generously  offered  me  any  part  of  their  nearly  com^ 
plete  collections,  which  I  thankfully  accepted :  — 

The  Rev.  Mr.  EUicomb,  Bitton  Vicara^^e,  near  Bristol; 
Mr.  Ingpen,  Welles^y  Street,  Chelsea,  who  has  nearly  a 
complete  and  well-named  collection ;  Mr.  Tate,  nurseryman, 
Sloane  Street,  Chelsea ;  and  Mr.  Dennis,  nurseryman,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  who  has  very  nearly  a  complete  and  accurately 
named  collection. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Chelsea,  Jan,  1833.  A.  H.  Ha  worth. 

A  new  Arrangement  ofDouble^fiowered  Chinese  Chn/santhemums. 

*  Ranunculus-flowerbd. 

1.  Yelhw  Indiauy  Hort.  Trans.  ▼.  4.  p.  830.  tab.  12.  and  r.  6.  p.  346.     Of 

short  stature  (in  its  (roup),  with  very  late  and  double,  but  KnaU, 
flowers ;  and  forms,  with  tne  next,  a  distinct  species. 

2.  White  Indian,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  347.     Shorter  than  the  preceding, 

with  very  late  and  similar,  but  white,  flowers. 
8.  Warratak  Yiilow,  Hort.  Trans.  ▼.  6.  p.  344.    Flowers  very  late,  with 
this  preceding  and  of  similar  size,  but  has  much  more  entire  leayes, 
and  larger  flowers,  which  make  it  a  distinct  species. 

4.  Spanish  Brown,  Hort.  Trans,  y.  4.  p.  486.  and  ▼.  5.  p.  420.    Of  short 

firm  stature,  and  rather  early  and  beautiful  flowers,  the  size  of  the 

e receding,  and  with  smallish  leaves  a  little  more  pinnatifid,  and  pro- 
ftbly  a  distinct  species. 

5.  Bhah  Ranunculus-flowered,  Hort,  Trans.  ▼.  6.  p.  328.    Of  short  firm  sta* 

ture,  and  fine-formed  early  flower,  of  a  blush  colour,  and  peculiar 
neatness  of  form.    I  think  I  have  two  variations  of  it. 

6.  Small  Deep  Yelhw;  Parkas  Small  Yellow,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  327. 

•  Taller  and  weaker  than  the  last,  early  and  small-flowered,  with  small 
and  blunt  pinnatedly-lobate  leaves.  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  distinct 
species,  from  its  small  leaves  and  flowers. 

7.  Small  Pale  Yellow;  Small  Windsor  Yellow,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5.  p.  415. 

and  V.  6.  p.  335.    Also  called  Aiton*s  Yellow.    Of  short  stiff  growth, 
and  early  flowering,  and  but  little  merit. 
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' 8,  Small  FM  Yellow;  Small  Yellow,  Hort.  Tnins.  v.  5*  tab.  17.  and  r.  5« 
p.  422.  Of  shortish  growth,  and  with  pure  ydlow  and  expanded 
early  flowers,  the  shape  and  size  of  the  three  subsequent  varieties,  of 
which  it  is  presumed  to  be  the  onpn,  as  yellow  is  the  most  predomi* 
nant  colour  in  these  plants.    Their  forms  are  very  neat  and  rmilar. 

9.  The  Buff'f  or  Copper,  Uort.  Trans,  v.  5.  p.  41^.  Also  called  the  Orange, 
or  BuC    Resembles  the  preceding  in  every  thing  but  colour. 

10.  2^  Bote,  or  Pink,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  4.  p.  344.  Also  called  the  Lilac. 
Resembles  the  last  in  all  things  but  colour,  and  is  now  the  most 
common  kind  in  cultivation,  althou^  introduced  after  the  old  purple^ 
hereunder  enumerated. 

11.  7^  Pale  Pink,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  336.  Raised  in  Mr.  ColvilPs 
nurserv,  beinff  a  sportive  branch  from  the  last,  and  differing  in  nothing 
but  colour.  This  and  the  three  preceding  doubtless  sport  mutually  into 
each  otli^,  and  are  perpetuated  by  cuttings  of  their  respective  sports 
in  the  first  instance,  and  offiets  as  well  as  cuttincs  afterwards ;  but 
are  all  liable  to  sport  again,  from  pale  pink  througn  deqter  pink,  and 
copper  or  light  orange  to  bright  yellow :  but  their  shoots  and  leaves 
are  immutable. 

12.  Expanded  Light  Purple,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5.  p.  153.  and  v.  5.  p.  421.; 
and  Bot.  Mt^.  tab.  2256.  Of  middling  size,  and  with  flowers  in  the 
middle  season  ^of  its  group),  but  neany  twice  as  large  as  the  last, 
though  resemblmg  it  in  form,  and  far  more  handsome. 

13.  Quilled  Light  Purple,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5.  p.  155.,  and  v.  5.  p.  421.  A 
sport  only  firom  die  last,  but  now  made  permanent. 

**  Incdrvino  Ranunculus-flowbrbd. 

14.  Incurving  Lilac,  Sweet,  Brit.  Fl.  Gard.  tab.  7. ;  Curled  Lilac,  Hort. 
Trans,  v.  5.  p.  155.  and  p.  421.  Also  called  the  Quilled  LUac. 
Grows  tall,  and  flowers  early,  and  is  an  elegant  plant,  allied  to  die 
preceding,  and  has  produced  the  following  one  firom  a  ^K>rtive 
branch. 

15.  Curled  Bluth,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  326.  Has  been  called  the  Double 
Blush,  and  Double  White.  The  flowers,  which  are  rather  early, 
laige,  and  showy,  dying  off  nearly  of  that  colour.  It  is  of  middling 
stature  in  its  group ;  and,  although  a  sport  onlv  of  the  preceding,  is 
now  an  established  and  more  beautiful  variety  than  it. 

16.  Tlie  Quilled  Pink,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  4.  p.  350.  and  v.  5.  p.  351.  420, 
421. ;  and  Bot.  Reg.  v.  8.  tab.  616.  Of  tall  stature,  and  one  of  the 
very  latest  in  blooming;  but  very  handsome,  and  repavinf  by  its 
beautv  every  care  bestowed  upon  it  b^  the  gardener.  It  has  been 
oalled  the  most  beautiful  of  all;  but  with  me  it  yields  to  the  Gold- 
bordered  Red. 

17.  Large  Quilled  Orange,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5.  p.  152.  tab.  3.  (upper  ficure), 
and  V.  5.  p.  421.  A  tall  and  lai^  latish-flowering  variety,  m  con- 
siderable beauty,  and  at  present  uncommon. 

18.  Gold-bordered  Bed;  the  Two-<xfloured  Incurved  of  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6. 
P*  332,  333.  Of  tall  stature,  very  late,  with  the  most  perfect  and 
b^utiful  flower  of  all  its  genus,  although  only  of  the  middle  size. 

w  K  •  ^^  "^  striped  with  gold  beneath,  and  golden-tipped  there; 
which  tow,  incurving  strongly  and  gracefully,  show  the  gold  in  a  front 
view  of  the  flower,  which  is  golden  likewise  at  its  base  within,     I 

I  o    ^""o  ^  \^S  "^8^  complete  of  all. 

1».  Phe  Superb  White,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  4.  p.  338.  and  v.  5.  p.  420.  A 
pw^^Stcfl    "^^  ^Pl^^^did plant,  with  krge, incurving,  very  double. 
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•  •#  China-Astbr-flowerbd  ;   often  showing  a  dbk,  and -then  mucb 

resembling  China  Asters. 

20.  The  Suiphur  Yellow,  Hort  Trans,  y.  4.  p.  341.  and  v.  5.  p.  480.  A 
beautiful  varietyy  of  tall  stature,  and  free  and  early  blooming,  with 
middle-sized  aster-like  flowers. 

^1.  7%tf  Twfh'colowred  Red,  Hort  Trans,  v.  6.  tab.  4.  and  v.  6.  p.  342, 343. 
A  very  fine  and  showy  variety,  of  the  middle  size  in  stem  and  flowers, 
but  rather  late,  which  sometimes  shows  a  disk,  and  is  then  very  aster- 
Ifte.  The  bipinnatifid  leaves  are  far  more  laciniated  than  any  other 
kind;  and  I  tnink  they  constitute  it  a  distinct  species. 

€2.  The  Early  Crimson^  Hort.  Trans,  t.  5.  tab.  3.  (mferior  figure)  p.  151. 
and  p.  421.  Of  lieht  small  stature,  delicate,  and  apt  to  lose  its 
leaves  before  its  bloom  is  finished.  The  flowers  are  middle-dzed» 
early,  and  very  beautiful :  they  show  a  disk,  and,  when  well  managed, 
have  ripened  perfect  seeos  in  England. 

23.  The  Cluttered  Pink,  Hort.  Trans.  ▼.  6.  p.  336.  Also  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Changeable  Blush.  One  of  the  tallest  of  its  tribe: 
flowers  in  the  mtd£e  season  very  abundantly;  and,  although  the 
flowers  are  but  middle-sized,  and  little  better  tnan  half-double,  show* 
ing  a  considerable  disk,  and  greatly  resemble  China  asters,  they  make 
a  very  fine  and  durable  appearance,  standine  the  weather  well,  and 
becoming  much  darker  by  age,  though  less  ctelicate.  This  is  a  very 
likely  variety  to  produce  seed  in  this  country. 

24.  TV  Early  Blush,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  326.  This  tall  and  almost 
unequalled  variety  is  also  called  the  Double  Blush,  and  Double 
White.  It  flowers  very  early,  beautifiiUy,  and  freely,  and  its  flowers 
are  larae,  and  scarcely  show  any  disk ;  and  their  colour  without  is 
light  blush,  but  withm  they  are  exactly  of  that  peculiar  tint  well 
known  by  the  name  of  French  white ;  and,  like  many  other  varietiesj 
they  are  very  durable.    They  have  ripened  seeds  in  Eneland. 

25.  The  Paper  While,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5.  p.  417.  422.  This  exquisitdy 
white-flowering  and  noble  variety  is  of  tall  stature,  and  early  bloom- 
ing, and  makes  a  splendid  appearance  in  a  general  collection.  Its 
flowers  are  of  the  middle  size. 

*  •  *  •  Marioold-flo WBRBD ;  with  well-f(»ined  double  flowers,  resembling 

Double  Cape  Marigolds  in  shape  and  size. 

26.  Golden  Bronze-back;  Golden  Yellow,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  342.  and 
Bot.  Reg.  tab.  4.  (superior  figure).  Also  called  the  Large  Yellow 
and  the  King's  Yellow.  A  very  tall,  handsome,  and  free-flowering 
variety.  The  flowers  are  early,  and  of  a  high  rich  yellow  colour,  but 
bronzed  or  orange  in  the  buds  and  on  their  outsides.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  to  grow  as  a  standard;  and,  if  parted  at  the  root  and  annually 
transplanted,  succeeds  very  well  as  a  herbaceous  plant,  especially  if 
in  a  warm  or  sheltered  situation,  duly  supported  by  a  stick. 

27.  7%e  Superb  Cluttered  Yellow,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5.  p.  156.  and  v.  5. 
p.  421.  and  Sweet's  Brit.  Fl.  Gard.  tab.  14.  One  of  the  finest  and 
tallest  of  the  group,  beine  higher  than  the  preceding,  and  with  more 
clustered,  and  more  neatly  formed,  pure  yellow  flowers,  but  they  are 
later  in  opening. 

S8.  TVke  Golden  Lottu-flowered,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  340.  A  very  splendid 
and  large  long*leaved  variety,  and  nearly  or  ouite  the  tallest  of  this 
genus  of  plants ;  having  late  pure  and  deep  yellow  flowers,  above  the 
middle  size,  and  larger  than  those  of  any  other  yellow  kind  of  the 
marieold  form,  and  which  partially  endure  until  the  heavier  frosts 
of  wihter  destroy  them. 

119.  The  Changeable  Pale  Bvff,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  380.  and  tab.  3.  Also 
called  the  Pale  Cluster.  This  plant,  when  flowering  as  perfectly  as  it 
is  represented  on  the  above-cited  toble,  is  one  of  the  most  showy  and 
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splendid  in  the  group;  but  this  has  not  been  the  case  duriz^  the 
autumn  of  1832 ;  all  the  flowers,  and  in  various  gardens,  which  met 
the  writer's  eye,  being,  as  it  were,  degenerated  into  almost  buff' 
coloured  and  spuriously  quilled  flowers,  of  more  upright  appearance 
than  the  large,  expanded,  flat-petaled,  and  variegated  purple  whitish 
and  yellow-bufiy  ones  so  charmingly  depicted  in  the  figure  cited. 
They  are  of  the  middle  season. 

30.  Starry  Changeable  Purple ;  The  Starry  Purple,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6. 
p.  339.  This  beautiful  plan(  is  one  of  the  most  variable- flowered  in 
the  genus ;  its  very  late  flowers  first  opening  of  a  purple  colour,  with 
the  exterior  petals  at  first  few  in  number,  starry,  and  paler,  especially  at 
their  expanded  spoon-shaped  tips,  soon,  however,  becoming  still  more 
psde  until  the  whole  well  expanded  and  very  double  blossom  becomes 
r^;ularlv  more  blush-coloured  and  white,  than  purple,  and  is  a  very 
fine,  web-formed,  variegated  flower.  The  stature  of  the  plant  is  of  the 
middle  size,  but  its  remarkable  leaves  are  much  more  laciniated  than 
usual,  and  often  broader  in  their  outline  than  long,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  any  other  in  the  group,  and  of  very  considerable  size. 
AVherefore  I  conceive  it  may  be  a  distinct  species  firom  all  the  others. 

31.  The  Late  Purple;  The  Late  Pale  Purple,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5.  p.  413. 
and  V.  5.  p.  422.  and  v.  6.  p.  353.  Also  called  Large  Pale  Furple. 
This  is  a  very  late-flowerinf  and  rather  tall  variety,  whose  middhn^- 
sized  and  well  expanded  blossoms  are  very  neat,  and  resemble  m 
shape  those  of  the  preceding,  but  are  much  smaller. 

32.  The  Brawn  Purple,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  341-2.  A  tall  and  slender- 
twigged  very  late-flowering  variety,  whose  middle-sized  flowers 
resemble  the  last  in  shape,  but  are  not  quite  so  flat  and  neat  in 
expansion,  and  their  colour  in  the  group  is  very  remarkable,  beine 
of  a  very  dull  brownish  or  reddish  purple.  The  leaves  are  so  small, 
and  so  bluntly  lobed,  and  on  such  slender  shoots,  terminating  in  such 
long  and  graceful  peduncles,  that  the  plant  is  probably  a  distinct 
species  firom  Chrysanthemum  sin^nse,  and  difiers  not  so  much  in  leaf 
as  in  flower  fi'om  our  No.  6.,  the  Small  deep  Yellow;  above. 

«  «  #  «  «  Tassel-flowered  ;  being  tall  or  very  tall  plants  in  their  genus, 
with  very  large  double,  and  more  or  less  conspicuously  drooping  flowers, 
whose  petals  are  usually  elongated  and  <piilled,  and  often  greatly 
resemble  the  form  of  a  tassel. 

33.  The  Tatseled  Flame  Yellow;  The  Quilled  Flame  Yellow,  Hort.  Trans. 
V.  4.  tab.  14.  p.  349.  and  v.  5.  p.  421.  The  magnificent  flowers  of 
this  tall  plant  appear  rather  late,  and  often  measure  above  five  inches 
in  expansion ;  and  make,  perhaps,  if  not  a  more  neat»  at  least  a  more 
showy  appearance  than  any  other  of  the  p'oup,  bemg  double,  and 
composed  bf  innumerable  chiefly  quilled  incurving  petals,  bulging 
more  or  l^s  downwards,  and  when  at  their  best  rMembling  a  flimie- 
coloured  tassel.  .    . 

34.  The  Tatseled  Salmon;  The  QuiUed  Salman,  Hort  Trans.  v..5.  tab.  17.* 
(inferior  figure)  p.  414.  and  p.  422.  This  is  a  late»flowering,  slender, 
and  graceful  plant,  with  large  tassel-like,  and  half-expanded  drooping 
quilled  salmon-coloured  flowers,  and  is  very  uncoomion. 

35.  The  Tatseled  Yellow,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  329.  .'A  very  tall  and 
strong-growing  large-leaved  variety,  with  numerous  taasel-formed 
flowers  of  the  largest  and  most  showy  kind,  often  measuring  more 
than  five^  inches  over,  and  appearing  rather  early.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  and  free-growing  of  the  whole  collection. 

36.  The  Qmlled  Yellow,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  4.  p.  341.  and  v.  5.  p.  420.  This 
is  a  tall  variety,  with  rather  laree  flowers,  of  the  middle  season,  or 
later,  producing  its  blossoms  m  dusters  at  the  top  of  the  strong 
upright  shoots.    It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  <)uilled  Straw. 
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87.  The  Late  QviUed  YeUow,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  343.  This  has  been 
called  a  very  late  and  not  very  desirable  variety  in  collections.  It 
appears  to  be  of  the  middle  size,  but  it  has  not  yet  opened  its  blossom 
buds  with  me,  not  havine  long  possessed  it. 

38.  The  Large  LUac,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  4.  p.  343.  and  v.  5.  p.  420.  Also 
called  the  Late  Lilac,  the  New  Lilac,  and  the  Semidouble  Purple. 
A  very  tall  upright  plant,  bearing  but  few  double  large  and  clustered 
flowers  at  the  summits  of  the  branches,  and  those  so  late  in  ap- 
pearance, that  in  cold  seasons  they  cannot  expand  well,  and  are  con- 
sequently in  but  little  repute.  I  have  only  seen  one  plant  in  blossom, 
and  that  in  my  own  garden. 

39.  The  Tasseied  LUac,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  332.  A  middle-sized,  or 
rather  tall,  plant,  of  very  great  beauty,  and  one  of  the  most  desirable 
of  the  whole  group,  having  very  showy  tassel-formed  flowers,  five 
inches  or  more  in  expanse,  very  numerous,  early,  and  elegantly 
drooping  from  their  weight,  but  they  oflen  show  a  disk.r  It  is  a 
like!  V  variety  to  produce  seeds  of  the  most  promising  kind,  but  I  have 
not  nitherto  heard  of  its  ripening  any  in  England. 

40.  The  Tasseied  Purple;  The  Purple,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  4.  p.  334.  Has 
also  been  called  the  Old  Purple,  the  Old  Red,  and  the  Quilled 
Purple,  and  is  figured  in  the  Bot,  Mas,  tab.  327.  This  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  rather  early-flowering  plant,  of  almost  the  middle 
size.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous,  gracefully  drooping,  and  of 
middling  size,  and  are  at  first  of  a  reddish  purple  colour,  but  become 
paler  by  age,  and  in  mild  seasons  will  continue  in  succession  from  the 
end  of  October  to  the  second  week  in  January.  It  acquires  the 
name  of  Old  from  being  the  first  China  chrysanthemum  that  came  to 
England  in  modern  times,  and  bloomed  at  Mr.  Colvill's  nursery,  in 
Nov.  1795,  but  was  said  to  be  at  Kew  in  1790.  The  great  horti- 
culturist Miller  certainly  had  one,  or  more  likely  two,  of  these 
Chinese,  or  Indian,  chrysanthemums,  in  cultivation  at  Chelsea  long 
before ;  but  it  is  not  yet  quite  satisfactorily  explained  what  sorts 
they  were.     See  Hort,  Trans,  v.  4.  tab.  12.  p.  326.  and  following. 

41.  The  Changeable  Taueled  WltUe;  The  Changeable  White,  Hort.  Trans. 
v.  4.  p.  336.  and  v.  5.  p.  419.,  and  Bot.  Mag.  tab.  2042.  It  has  also 
been  called  the  Old  White,  being  the  first  white-flowered  variety 
known  in  our  gardens.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Hort.  Trans,  to  have 
been  raised  firom  a  sporting  branch  of  the  preceding,  and,  indeed, 
resembles  it  in  every  thing  but  colour.  It  is  a  very  graceful  and 
elegant  plant,  and  in  warm  situations  its  flowers  are  often  mote  or 
less  tinged  or  dotted  with  purple  or  blush  colour. 

42.  The  Narrow  Quilled  WhUe ;  The  Quilled  White,  Hort.  Trans,  r.  4. 
p.  337.  and  v.  5.  p.  419.  This  rather  slender  variety  is  almost  of  the 
middle  size, and  has  the  slenderest  and  most  completely  quilled  florets, 
and  the  earliest  flowers,  of  the  whole  group,  which  hang  in  ^cefully 
drooping  tassels,  and  form  a  strong  contrast  to  the  next  m  almost 
every  respect. 

43.  The  Great  Tasseied  WhUe ;  The  Tasseied  White,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  4. 
p.  339.  and  v.  5.  p.  420.  Has  also  been  called  the  Expanded  White. 
This  large,  strong  and  broad,  deep-green,  shining-leaved  variety  is  one 
of  the  latest  of  all  in  blooming ;  but  its  lovely  flowers  are  larger  and 
more  showy  than  those  of  any  white-flowered  variety,  and  endured 
to  the  end  of  January,  1833,  the  date  of  the  present  paper.  No 
flower  in  this  chilly  climate  stands  the  cold  so  well,  or  so  long 
continues  to  beguile  the  fancy  of  a  florist  by  its  protracted  opening,' 
by  its  hardihood  in  expansion,  and  by  the  soft  hue  of  its  snowy 
blossoms ;  carrying  on,  as  it  were,  the  flowery  beauty  of  lingering 
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autttmn  into  the  Terr  bosom  of  winter,  whose  ice  at  length  closes  the 
temple  of  Flora  for  a  time,  until  the  herald  flowers  of  spring 
appear  amidst  the  melting  snow,  as  if  impatient  of  delay. 

«###««  Half-double  Tassel-flowered  ;  with  only  half-douUe 
flowers,  and  narrow  elongated  quilled  petab ;  often  drooping,  and  some- 
what resembling  a  tasseL 

U.  Halfidouble  QuiUed  White ;  Semidouble  Quilled  Wlate,  Hort.  Trans. 
▼.  5.  p.  158.  A  very  tall  robust  variety.  The  flowers  are  amons  the 
latest  varieties,  and  more  inclining  to  be  single  than  usual,  yet  of  too 
late  occurrence  to  ripen  seeds  with  us.  They  are  very  lar^,  and  the 
narrow  quilled  petals  are  very  singularly  waved,  and  as  if  pursuing 
each  other  from  right  to  lef):,  making  a  pleasing  and  almosi  animated 
appearance. 

45.  Haif-^tUfle  QuUled  Pink;  Semidouble  QuUled  Pink,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5. 
tab.  17.*  (infiarior  figure)  p.  157«  and  v.  5.  p.  422.  and  v.  6.  p.  351. 
This  variety  grows  rather  tall,  and  flowers  latish,  but  its  flowers, 
although  but  half-double,  and  onl  v  of  the  middle  size,  possess  a  d^ee 
of  graceful  elegance  and  lovely  hues  peculiarly  their  own.  It  is  at 
present  a  rare  variety. 

46.  HalM)uble  Bronze  Buff;  Pale  Buff,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  334.     Also 

called  the  Semidouble  Pale  Buff,  and  Reeve's  Pale  Bufi^  and 
Quilled  Buff,  and  the  Buff.  It  is  a  very  tall  and  free-growing  variety, 
and  its  half-double  buff  large  flowers,  which  in  their  early  stages  are 
much  bronzed,  though  of  coarse  hues,  make  a  showy  appearance, 
and  stand  the  weather  better  dian  all  others,  opening  rather  early, 
and  continuing  late,  until  all  the  bronze  is  gone,  having  &ded  to  a 
dull  buff. 

47.  Hcdf-double  Quilled  Orange  ;  Semidouble  Quilled  Orange,  Hort.  Trans. 
v.  5.  p.  412.  and  p.  422.,  and  v.  5.  tab.  17.*  *  (left-hand  figure),  and 
V.  6.  p.  352.  A  tallish  plant,  with  but  few  large  and  almost  single, 
and  also  some  nearly  half-double,  flowers,  of  good  size,  but  making  a 
poor  show. 

48.  Half-double  Pale  Quilled   Orange;   Semidouble  QuiUed  Pale   Orange, 

Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  337.  Also  called  Semidouble  Deep  Yellow. 
Of  the  middle  stature,  with  few  and  late  flowers,  of  good  size,  but 
comparatively  poor  appearance,  on  loosely  drooping  footstalks. 

Obs,  The  author  has  rejected  the  hybrid  word  j^^mi-double  throughout 
the  paper. 


Art.  XIV.     On  cultivating  Cabbages  by  Slips  or  Cuttings, 

By  Peter  Kendall,  Esq. 

Sir, 
I  OBSERVE  you  have  noticed  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  126.)  a  paper 
read  by  J.  Lindley,  Esq.,  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Meet- 
ing, Dec.  6.  1831 ;  upon  the  propagation  of  cabbages  from 
slips. 

^  ""u^"'^^^"®  ^  ^^^^  ^*^®  attention  of  the  public  to  tliis 
plan,  which  many  years  ago  I  saw  practised  in  the  Brazils, 
and  which  I  adopted  on  my  return  to  England,  and  have 
pracUsed  ever  since. 

EM-ly  in  the  spring  of  18S1,  I  mentioned  the  subject  to 
Mr.  J^mdley,  who  seemed  much  pleased  with  it,  having  never 


'    by  Slq>s  or  Ciditings.  2S^ 

heard  of  it  before,  and  promised  to  give  the  plan  a  trial  ia 
the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick.  The  paper  above  alluded 
to  repocts  the  very  satisfactory  result  of  several  trials  made 
by  his  directions,  and  I  had  hoped  some  further  notice  would 
have  been  taken  of  it,  as  that  gentleman  assured  me  he 
thought  it  a  useful  plan,  and  well  worth  general  adoption. 

The  following  extract  from  an  old  MoTTiing  Herald,  of  the 
23d  of  October  last,  taken  up  by  accident  a  few  days  ago, 
must  be  my  apology  for  addressing  you  on  the  subject :  — 

**  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Swan  River.  —  Cabbage  seed 
is  of  great  value,  as  none  of  ours  have  seeded  this  year,  and 
the  Cape  gardeners  send  to  England  for  it,  as  it  degenerates 
very  much  in  a  warm  climate," 

Had  the  writer  of  the  above  been  aware  that  cabbages 
may  readily  be  propagated  from  slips,  he  would  most  likely 
have  availed  himself  of  this  simple  method  to  replenish  his 
garden,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  supply  of  seed  either  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  England. 

Having  no  copy  of  the  pape^  read  by  Mr.  Lindley,  I  will 
endeavour  briefly  to  describe  my  method  of  propagating, 
which  I  have  practised  with  perfect  success.  The  slips, 
when  taken  from  the  cabbage  stalk,  are  exposed  a  sufficient 
time  to  the  sun  and  atmosphere  to  cauterise  the  wounded 
part :  in  the  summer  24  hours  is  sufficient,  and  two  or  three 
days  in  the  winter ;  rubbing  a  little  wood-ashes  on  the  part, 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Lindley,  greatly  assists  in  cauterising 
the  wound,  and  prevents  bleeding.  Plant  them,  and  they 
require  no  further  trouble.  After  cutting  the  cabbages,  the 
sprouts  again  afford  a  supply  of  slips  for  plants,  ana  thus  a 
regular  succession  of  cabbages  is  secured  throughout  the 
whole  year,  with  the  certainty  of  preserving  the  quality  of 
the  parent  stock  unchanged,  and  of  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  of  raising  plants  from  seed  at  all. 

It  is  well  known  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
plants  raised  from  seed  being  equal  to  the  parent  stock 
in  quality,  and  how  many  disappointments  arise  in  conse- 
quence. All  this  may  be  avoided,  and  each  variety  of 
cabbage  propagated,  without  the  least  change  or  deterioration 
in  its  quality;  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  an  earlier 
supply  may  be  brought  to  table  by  planting  slips,  than  from 
seedling  plants.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

r£T£R  Kendall. 
Higham  Lodge^  near  Stratford  St,  Marj/s, 
Sf^olky  Feb.  ^.  ISSS. 
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2^9  Mushrooms  in  the  open  Air^ 

Art.  XV,     On  producing  Mushrooms  in  plenty  in  the  open  Air, 
Jrom  June  to  r/bvember.     By  Mr.  J.  Elles. 

Sir, 
About  a  twelvemonth  ago  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  21 4'.),  I  promised 
to  give  you  some  account  of  growing  mushrooms  in  the  open 
air,  during  part  of  the  summer  and  autumnal  months ;  unless 
some  of  my  brother  gardeners  should  step  forward  in  the 
meantime,  and  give  the  required  information.     As  the  last 
number  of  Vol.  VIII.  of  the  Magazine  has  just  come  to  hand, 
and    I  find   that   none  of  your  correspondents  have  made 
the  attempt ;  I,  without  further  preface,  will  endeavour  to 
fulfil  my  promise.     The  reason  why  mushrooms  have  not 
been  more  generally  cultivated,  or  attempted  to  be  cultivated, 
in  the  open  air,  from  June  to  November,  is,  I  presume,  to  be 
found  in  this  simple  fact,  that  they  are  generally  to  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  quantity  in  pasture  lands,  immediately  adjoining 
the  residences  of  gentlemen.     If,  however,  a  method  can  be 
pointed  out,  and  that  method  ihe  most  simple  in  the  world, 
by  which  as  many  mushrooms  may  be  gathered  from  a  few 
square  yards  of  cultivated  land,   as  from  as  many  acres  of 
pasture  land  ;  surely  the  experiment  deserves  a  fair  trial,  even 
if  it  were  for  nothing  more  than  for  the  sake  of  saving  shoe- 
leather  and  wet  feet;  for,  however  poetical  "brushing  with 
hasty  steps  the  dews  away "  may  sound  to  ears  polite,  I  do 
not  know  a  more  disagreeable  job  than  gathering  mushrooms 
in  a  wet  morning ;  especially  when  a  poor  fellow's  only  con- 
solation is  to  know  that  he  must  work  out  the  remaining  part 
of  the  day  in  the  same  wet  plight.    But  to  return:  I  not  only 
propose  to  produce  a  crop  of  mushrooms,  but  likewise  a  good 
crop  of  carrots,  radishes,  &c. ;  so  that,  even  should  the  mush- 
rooms fail,  the  gardener  will  be  compensated  for  any  little 
extra-trouble  he  may  have  been  put  to.     I  may  observe  that 
I  have  tried  several  modes  to  grow  mushrooms ;  and  one  sea- 
son succeeded  in  producing  a  few  among  some  late  potatoes ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  all  my  schemes  failed,  until,  at  last,  in 
April,  1831,  I  made  a  bed  upon  a  pavement  7(1.  wide  and 
40  ft.  long,  and  2  ft.  high ;  the  bottom  part  (say  upwards  of 
18  in.)  with   fresh  litter,    and  the  top  entirely  with  an  old 
mushroom  bed,  from  which  the  best  of  the  spawn  was  picked, 
to  be  afterwards  distributed  regularly  over  the  surface.  Upon 
this  about  4  in.  thick  of  pasture  loam  was  spread,  and  a  thick 
straw  rope  pegged  down  round  the  edges,  to  keep  the  loam  or 
mould  from  falling,  and  to  give  it  a  finished  appearance.     I 
now  sowed  some  seeds  of  short-horn  carrots,  radishes,  cauli- 
flowers, and  tender  annuals,  &c. ;  in   short,  any  thing  that 
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required  a  little  heat ;  for,  in  fact,  it  was  for  these  things  I 
made  the  bed :  the  mushrooms  were  a  secondary  consider- 
ation. The  bed,  thus  finished,  came  into  bearing  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  continued  till  November.  It  was  in  July 
and  August  I  saw  the  value  of  the  carrots ;  for  the  tops  com- 
pletely shaded  the  mushrooms  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  as  effectually  sheltered  them  from  the  chilling  frosts 
in  October.  The  crop  surpassed  any  thing  either  my  neigh- 
bours or  myself  had  ever  seen  before ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  season  of  183 1  was  remarkably  fine  for  mushrooms. 
In  the  spring  of  this  year,  1832,  taking  the  advantage  of  a 
dry  fit  of  weather,  I  made  a  bed  as  similar  to  the  above  as  I 
possibly  could ;  and,  although  the  produce  was  sufficient  for  a 
large  family,  yet  I  consider  the  crop  scanty  when  compared 
with  the  preceding  one.  The  mushrooms  appeared  later,  and 
left  off  bearing  sooner ;  they  likewise  came  inconveniently 
large,  some  weighing  half  a  pound  before  the  veil  was  broken. 
I  have  thus  stated  facts,  without  entering  into  any  speculative' 
arguments  concerning  the  mysterious  growth  of  this  useful 
and  delicious  vegetable,  and  have  gl\»n  you  the  results  of  two 
experiments,  in  two  consecutive  y^*s,  conducted  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  and  the  changeable- 
ness  of  the  seasons  would  permit ;  and,  if  like  causes  produce 
similar  effects,  would  it  be  logical  to  say  that  these  results 
were  fortuitous  ? 

Should  you  think  the  above  worth  printing,  you  will  allow 
me  to  call  on  my  fellow-labourers  to  bestow  their  best  atten- 
tion upon  this  subject ;  for  if  it  succeed,  and  succeed  it  must 
(at  least,  I  think  so),  why  then  every  farmer  in  the  empire 
may  be  taught  to  produce  this  vegetable  in  abundance ;  for 
certainly  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  making  a  bed  on 
the  surfiace  of  the  ground,  in  any  dry  airy  situation,  2  fl.  high, 
with  fresh  horse-litter,  and  5  ft.  or  6  fl.  wide ;  the  length,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  choice  or  convenience,  and  covering  this 
with  the  cleanings  from  the  horse  track  of  a  threshing-machine, 
or  from  a  colt-house.  Over  all  spread  a  few  inches  of  mould, 
sow  the  carrot  seed,  and  the  work  is  done. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Palace  Gardens^  Atmqgh,  J.  Elles. 

Dec.  9.  1832. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  L    Domestic  Notices* 


ENGLAND. 

A  FEW  cautionary  Hints  to  Florists,  Ntirscfymen,  and  Innkeepers,  —  I  am 
a  Well-wisher  to  all  florists,  nurserjrmen,  and  innkeepers,  in  general,  and,  I 
trust,  to  every  one  else.  I  cannot,  perhaps,  better  show  it  than  by  giTing 
them  a  strict  caution  not  to  deal  or  give  the  least  attention  to  a  fellow 
calling  himself  Gern,  of  the  firm  of  Gern  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Aberdeen ; 
pretending  to  carry  about  with  him  the  Scottish  seedhng  ranunculuses 
for  sale,  raised  bv  the  far-famed  Mr.  Waterstone  of  Paisley,  and  a  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  also  showing  a  general  nursery  catalogue.  Now,  there  is 
positive  proof  that  this  fellow  is  a  thorough  impostor  both  in  word  and 
deed ;  and  report  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  is  not  ienorant  of  seven 
years*  transportation,  which  I  conscientiously  believe  to  be  true,  from  the 
quarter  from   which   I  received  my  information.    At  whatever  inn  or 

{mblic  house  this  Judas  may  think  proper  to  take  up  his  abode,  he  regu- 
arly  leaves  without  paying  the  landlord.  In  this  manner  he  has  acted  to 
three  respectable  houses  in  Cambridge;  and  at  Huntingdon  also  he  has 
left  them  sufficient  cause  not  to  forget  one  Gem,  the  Scotch  laddie  from 
Aberdeen,  who  kindly  honoured  them  with  a  visit.  His  appearance  is  by 
no  means  respectable ;  but  I  will  give  him  credit  for  the  possession  of 
abilities  far  beyond  what  we  meet  with  every  day.  In  his  conversation  he 
is  pleasing,  and  it  is  mixed  up  with  anecdotes  captivating  to  that  class 
of  men  he  most  usually  calls  upon.  He  has  on  a  snabby  green  great-coat, 
carries  a  purple  bag  similar  to  those  used  by  travellers,  and,  whilst  ad- 
dressing, you  frequently  takes  snuflT.  He  stands  about  five  feet  four  inches 
in  height.  This  is  as  near  as  I  can  describe  his  appearance.  I  do  most 
earnestly  entreat,  for  the  good  of  the  public  at  large,  that  those  gentle- 
men who  may  be  honoured  by  a  call  from  this  vile  impostor  will  do  all 
in  their  power  to  entrt^  him,  and  inflict  upon  him  such  punishment  as  his 
conduct  so  justly  merits  at  the  hands*  of  every  honest  and  fair-dealing  man. 
I  write  this  not  because  I  have  myself  been  imposed  upon,  but  from  the 
strong  disgust  that  I  feel  that  so  infamous  a  fellow  should  have  cheated 
friends  of  mine.  Should  this  reptile  who  is  crawling  about  this  earth  of 
ours  in  human  shape  be  taken,  I  shall  esteem  the  publication  of  the  fact 
in  this  Magazine  a  favour,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  unfortu* 
nately  been  deceived  and  imposed  upon  by  him.  —  F,  F.  Cambridge, 
March  6.  1833. 

News  of  this  living  libel  on  our  calling  has  reached  us  from  Oldham, 
Lancashire!  We  quote  as  follows :  —  "A  friend  saw  him  at  Stamford. 
He  had  travelled  all  night  from  Cambridge,  and  when  he  had  got  to  Stam- 
ford, he  ran  away  without  paying  his  fare.     Gem's  proper  name  is  Green, 

and  he  has  lived  in  Manchester He  came  to  Oldham  and ....  he  called 

himself  a  traveller  from  a  Mr.  Pope  of  Birmingham,  and  had  been  into  Scot- 
land and  all  the  north  of  England.  In  short,  he  has  not  left  a  town  where 
he  has  been  in  Lancashire,  and  few  in  Yorkshire,  but  he  has  cheated  all 
he  could  out  of  their  monev.  It  would  take  many  sheets  of  paper  to  hold 
a  reladon  of  the  tricks  I  have  heard  of  his  practising At  Burnley, 
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twenty  miles  hence,  he  boueht  a  lot  of  common  border  tulips  (it  is  stud,  a 
peck)  for  five  shillings,  and,  after  dressing  them,  and  giving  them  grand 
new  names,  has  sold  out  of  that  beg  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  pounds.** 

Skilful  Restoration  of  half'Twned  Skrvhfferies,  -^  Sir,  At  a  gentleman's 
seat,  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  at  which  I  have  lately  had  occasion 
to  call,  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  shrubberies.  As  these 
are  different  from  any  I  had  ever  seen  before,  1  shall  (with  the  gardener's 
permission  and  assistance)  endeavour  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  treated,  as  I  think  that  shrubberies  in 
general  are  coo  much  neglected.  It  appears  that,  some  years  ago,  when 
the  present  gardener  came  to  the  place,  he  found  them  nearly  m  a  wild 
state,  except  that  the  ground  between  them  had  been  annually  dug« 
He  therefore  set  about  Uiinning  them  in  good  earnest.  Nearly  all  the 
under-shrubs  were  cut  down  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground ;  the  large 
trees  were  then  thinned  out,  so  that  such  trees  as  were  not  too  far  gone 
for  improvement  might  stand  clear  of  each  other,  in  order  to  encourage 
them  to  grow  into  a  handsome  shape.  The  stools  were  then  well  cleaned 
out ;  that  is,  all  useless  suckers  were  taken  out,  and  the  mould  which  had 
been  imprudently  thrown  in  was,  as  &r  as  practicable,  taken  out,  and  the 
ground  raked  very  fine.  It  has  never  since  been  dug;  but  every  year,  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  off,  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  carefully  pruned,  and 
the  leaves  are  raked  out  and  swept  up.  By  this  means,  instead  of  a  roueh 
brown  surface,  there  is  now  a  covering  of  moss,  which  not  only  looks 
beautiful,  but,  as  the  ground  is  not  disturbed,  the  surface  roots  are  not 
destroyed,  nor  the  ground  made  unlevel  by  the  common  practice  of  digging 
holes  to  bury  the  leaves  in.  The  advantage  of  thus  thinning  the  trees  and 
pruning  the  shrubs  cannot,  I  think,  but  be  admired  by  the  most  careless 
observer.  —  R,  2\ 

HhUs  on  culHvating  Commeltna  ctelestis  ;  and  on  preserving  the  Bulbs  <^ 
T^gridia  Pavonvsi  and  conchiflhra,  —  The  Commelina  ccelestis  v^  well  known 
to  thrive,  and  display  its  succession  of  beautifully  delicate  azure  flowers 
in  the  open  borders,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August ;  but  on  the 
approach  of  winter  a  trifling  frost  is  sure  to  destroy  the  roots.  I  have  suc- 
cessfully preserved  the  latter  by  the  following  practice :  —  Plants  raised 
from  seeds  early  in  the  spring  will,  if  planted  by  the  end  of  April  in  toler- 
ably rich  soil,  produce  good  roots  by  the  autumn.  After  the  stems  are 
dead,  and  removed  from  the  plants,  the  roots  are  taken  up,  and  placed 
under  the  stage  in  the  green-house,  or  upon  the  mould  contained  in  large 

Eots  or  boxes  which  include  large  plants ;  in  short,  in  any  part  of  the  green- 
ouse  in  which  they  can  be  kept  m  a  moist  state ;  and,  to  secure  them  in 
this  condition,  sprinkled  occasionally  from  the  rose  pan  of  a  watering-pot, 
if  they  are  not  damp  enough  without  it :  their  natural  texture  is  so  suc- 
culent, that  they  will,  if  kept  dry,  shrivel  and  become  exhausted,  and,  if 
suffered  to  remain  in  a  half-dried  state,  they  will  become  mouldy  and 
rotten.  In  the  beginning  of  March  they  should  be  planted,  if  in  a  bed,  at 
a  foot  apart,  when  they  will  be  much  finer  and  stronger  than  they  were  in 
the  previous  year.  By  continuing  to  grow  and  preserve  them  in  this 
manner,  they  will  improve  each  succeeding  year,  and  increase  by  of&ets,  as 
do  the  turban  and  other  ranunculuses.  The  roots  which  I  send  with  this 
are  four  and  five  years  old.  I  have  found  the  bulbs  of  Tigrldia  Pavdnta 
and  conchiflora  best  preserved  in  the  above  manner.  —  C,  Austin^  OoT' 
dcner  to  Admiral  Sir  B,  H.  Carew,  Beddington  Park^  Surrey^  Feb.  27. 1833. 
It  may  not  only  be  said  that  the  C.  ccelestis  blooms  through  <'  July  and 
August,"  but  until  Michaelmas,  in  most  seasons ;  later  even^  if  frosts  come 
not  so  soon.  Than  the  six  ffiscicles  of  tubers  sent,  finer  have  probably 
never  been  seen.    The  number  of  tubers  in  them  are  severally  !!>  14^  18, 
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,20t»  21,21,  and  the  stoutest  of  them  are,  in  the  middle,  as  thick  as  a  fuH^ 
^ized  cedar  pencil,  and  the  longest  of  them  slightly  beyond  four  inches 
long.  If  the  C.  coelestis  be  grown  in  a  dry  border,  a  yard  or  so  from  the 
base  of  a  southern  wall,  and  some  of  the  numerous  seeds  which  it  will 
ripen  allowed  to  fall,  these  will  remain  unhurt  in  the  soil  through  the 
wmter,  and  germinate  spontaneously  late  in  the  following  spring :  so  ex* 
perience  has  taught  J,  JD. 

The  common  Mignonette  (JReseda  odordta)  grown  to  a  remarkable  Size,  — 
^ome.one  of  your  correspondents  enquires  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  374.)  about /rcie 
mignonette.  What  is  wanted  with  tree  mignonette  ?  The  common  may  be 
crown  to  any  height  required,  or  at  least  to  any  reasonable  height.  We  have 
It  here  from  four  to  ten  feet  high.  I  have  now  a  plant  of  the  latter  height, 
in  one  of  Bailley's  iron-roofed  conservatories,  which  he  erected  here  five 
years  ago.  The  plant  is  quite  a  pyramid,  about  eight  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence at  its  base,  and  tapers  to  the  top,  and  forms  a'perfect  mass  of  flowers. 
—  J,  Ellet,     Palace  Gardens,  Armagh,  Dec.  2.  1832. 

A  Prize  of  a  Sovereign  for  the  best  Dish  of  Tubers  of  O'xaUs  crendta 
Jacq.,  the  growth  of  1833,  was  offered  by  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  at  thejr  anniversary  m.eetin^^on  February  6th,  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Mitchell's  information  on  this  plant,  supplied  in  our  last 
(p.  78.).  The  prize  was  offered  to  excite  to  its  introduction  into,  and  cul- 
tivation in,  that  neighbourhood,  where  it  scarcely  .or  not  at  all  exists  at 
present.  Dr.  Hamilton,  the-  distinguished  secretary  of  the  above  society, 
nas  written  to  us  to  put  him  in  the  train  for  the«acquisition  of  a  tuber,  or 
some  tubers,  of  the  plant,  even  **  if  a  single  tuber  so  small  as  to  come 
under  a  frank."  We  know  not  how  we  can  better  do  this  than  by  pub- 
lishing his  wish,  and  leaving  the  matter  open  to  any  one  who  has  a  tuber 
or  tubers  to  spare,  or  may  choose  to  exhibit  for  the  prize  offered.  Dr. 
Hamilton's  address  is,  14.  Oxford  Place,  Plymouth.  —  Qond, 
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Several  foreign  nurserymen  have  visited  London  this  spring,  and  some 
of  them  have  given  considerable  orders.  One  of  .the  Messrs.  Booth,  of  the 
Flotbeck  nurseries,  near  Hamburgh,  has  been  here  all  the  winter.  Mr. 
Thorbum,  Jun.,  of  New  York,  has  been  for  some  months  in  this  country, 
and  has  made  larse  purchases.  From  one  firm  he  to6k  upwards  of  5000 
fruit  trees.  At  Messrs.  ColvilPs  he  selected  some  of  the  most  rare  and 
high-priced  stove  and  green-house  plants,  and  even  some  of  the  largest 
specimens  of  the  high-priced  kinds.  Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  to  us 
than  to  see  this  renewed  intimacy  between  the  American  and  British 
nurserymen,  because  we  feel  assured  it  will  lead  to  the  advantage  of  both 
countries ;  not  only  directly,  by  reciprocal  commercial  benefits,  but  remotely 
and  permanently,  by  making  the  two  nations  better  acauainted  with,  and 
more  dependent  upon,  each  other.  Were  the  mass  ot  society,  in  every 
"?*?"'  ^^^*  acquainted  with  the  mass  of  society  in  every  other  nation,  the 
whole  world  would  become,  as  it  were,  brethren;  and  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  governments  of  different  countries  to  wage  war  against 
eacn  other.  The  Americans  and  the  British,  at  least  as  far  as  respects 
tne  gardening  and  horticultural  world,  have  had  very  little  connection 
qJI^/^k/"  ''  i'"''®  ^^^  breaking  out  of  the  first  French  revolution, 
cjince  that  period,  and  until  very  lately,  the  Americans  obtained  almost 

%tJ^^  ^  "f u"*^  ^'■^™  France,  as  well  as  what  fruit  trees  they  required 
W  iri^P^'  ^^?'  l^®  ^^  ^f  t^e  last  century  lai^e  importations  of 
iroit  trees  were  made  from  France  to  Montreal,  from  which  nearly  the 
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vrbole  of  the  Union  and  of  British  America  was  supplied.  The  mat 
importer  of  French  seeds  >  was  M'Mahon  of  Philacielphia  ;  ancT  the 
Montreal  nurserymen  were,  and  are,  Guilbault  and  Co.  Many  others 
have  since  arisen,  and  among  these,  at  Montreal,  our  much  esteemed  friend 
and  correspondent,  Mr.  Cleghom.  We  hope,  now  that  the  connection 
between  America  and  Ensland  is  every  year  drawing  closer  and  closer, 
that  nursery  articles  will  form  important  objects  of  export  from  this 
'  country ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  will  be  the  case ;  for  so 
high  is  the  price  of  labour  in  America,' that  a  London  grower  can  undersell 
the  Americans  in  all  their  own  trees  and  shrubs.  This  would  be  still 
more  the  case  than  it  is  at  present,  if  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  were 
in  such  a  state  as  to  admit  of  the  safe  employment  of  British  capital  there 
in  nursery  cultivation.  All  Europe  might  be  supplied  with  nursery 
articles  from  Ireland,  if  that  country  were  only  tranquil ;  for  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  soil  or  climate  in  the  world  better  calculated  for  the  propagation  of 
trees  and  shrubs. 

In  ColviWt  Nurtery  there  are  some  fine  plants  of  the  Palo  de  Vaco,  or 
Milk  Tree,  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  amateurs.  Mr.  Kewlev 
has  here  extended  his  siphon  mode  of  heating,  with  his  usual  success.  It 
is  remarkable  that,  though  several  attemps  have  been  made,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  successful  imitation  of  this  mode.  Mr.  Kewley  is  not  only 
a  thoroughly  scientific  man,  but  he  possesses  the  secret  of  joming  his  large 
pipes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  perfectly  watertight.  Some  Orchldeae, 
here  impregnated  artificially,  are  ripening  their  seeds.  (See  Vol.  VIII. 
p»473.) 

In  Mr.  Knight^ s  Kurserv^th^  plants  raised  from  Mr.  Baxter's  seeds  are 
in  excellent  condition.  l*he  Proteacf<?  are  admirable  plants.  Teldpea 
speciosfssima  is  coming  into  flower.  One  of  the  magnificent  tree  rhodo- 
dendrons is  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

In  Mr,  MalcolnCi  Nurtery ^  the  magnolias  are  promising  abundance  of 
blossom,  and  the  stock  of  American  and  other  peat  earth  shrubs  is  a 
sample,  and  eligible  for  removal  as  usual.  The  heaths,  and  the  other 
green-house  plants,  look  remarkably  well  at  Mr,  heeUy  as  do  the  herbaceous 
plants  at  the  Fulham  Nursery,  We  must,  however,  defer  our  further 
observations  on  these  and  other  nurseries  till  next  Number. — Cond, 

Mr,  Dennit  and  CoJs  New  Grounds,  in  the  King's  Road,  —  Mr.  Dennis 
has  been  busy,  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  in  introducing  perennial 
plants  and  some  shrubs  into  this  occupation ;  and  one  good-sized  green- 
house is  already  erected,  and  filled  with  plants.  It  has  a  most  capacious 
lean-to  shed  at  its  back,  and  under  the  floor  of  this  a  cellar,  more  than 
6  f^.  deep.  As  the  subsoil  here  is  wholly  gravel,  and  consequently  dry, 
this  cellar  will,  we  presume,  be  found  most  eligible  for  the  preservation 
firom  frost  of  the  tubers  of  georginas,  for  the  cultivation  of  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  which  Mr.  Dennis  is  so  noted.  He  last  year  flowered  that 
choice  and  remarkable  variety,  Levick*s  Commander  in  chief,  whose 
prettily  formed  Hower  is  of  crimson  colour,  varieeated  with  darker  stripes : 
It  is  figured  in  colours  in  the  first  number  of  Harrison's  Fioricuiiural 
Cabinet,  While  we  were  with  Mr.  Dennis,  in  his  grounds  in  Grosvenor 
Row  (March  2d^,  a  basket  of  georsina  tubers,  from  Rouen,  ivas  delivered 
to  him,  and  he  informed  us  that  ne  has,  since  the  autumn,  made  some 
valuable  additions  to  his  collection  by  choice  varieties,  which  he  has  pro- 
cured from  different  parts  of  this  country,  and  firom  France  and  Switzer- 
land, and  that  he  consequently  anticipates  a  corresponding  improvement 
in  his  display  next  autumn :  his  additions,  he  remarked,  have  been  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year :  he  has  resolved  to  commence  planting  out 
much  earlier  this  year  than  he  did  the  last.  The  numerous  pelargoniums 
which  Mrt  Dennis  cultivates  were  looking  promisingly,  but  none  of  them 
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"w^re  yet  in  flower.  Some  new  Tarieties  haye  been  added  to  those 
previously  possessed.  Pereskia  Bl^o  was  looking  most  luxuriantly,  and 
showing  several  buds,  in  a  little  propa^ting  stove,  kept  at  a  high  tem«- 
perature,  and  the  atmosphere  quite  moist.  We  saw  this  rosy-blossomed 
beauty,  and  the  same  nlant  too,  blooming  here  late  in  the  autumn ;  so 
that  It  is  hence  proved  to  be  a  freely  flowering  species.  Among  the 
importations,  in  the  end  of  1831,  from  North  America,  as  collected 
there  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  we  saw  blooming  Symploc4rpus  ibe'tidus, 
the  Fbihos  foe'tida  that  was.  This  plant,  figured  from  a  pitiably  weak 
specimen  in  the  Botamad  Magasdne^  t.  836.,  has,  by  Dr*  Hooker,  just . 
been  agun  figured  in  the  number  for  March,  t.  3224.,  for  the  sake  of 
enriching  that  valuable  work  with  a  perfect  figure  of  so  curious  a  plant. 
This  plant  abounds  in  America,  and  is  there  called  skunk-weed,  from  its 
odour  resembling  that  of  the  skunk  weasel  (  Fiv^rra  mephitis) ;  but  what 
part  of  the  plants  effuses  this  odour  seems  to  be  nowhere  stated.  From 
Dr.  Hooker  s  remarks  it  would  seem  to  be  the  fruit  which  does,  but  this 
is  not  stated  with  pointed  clearness.  Mr.  Dennis  is  quite  alive  to  the 
effectiveness  of  manual  impregnation  in  promoting  the  production  of  seeds, 
and  one  of  his  men  was  at  this  time  applying  the  pollen  to  the  stigmas  of 
a  jRhododendron  catawbi^nse  that  had  been  at  this  early  period  forced 
into  blossom ;  the  stock  of  this  species  in  the  nurseries  is  said  to  be 
becoming  quite  limited.  This  was  not  an  instance  of  cross-impregnation, 
or  hybridising,  a  practice  which  Mr.  Dennis  has  extensively  applied,  with 
well-known  effect,  to  pelargoniums ;  and,  more  recently,  to  Ckctea ;  with 
what  result,  in  the  latter  case,  has  yet  to  be  learned,  as  very  few  of  his 
hybridly  originated  seedlings  have  yet  flowered.  —  J.  Z). 

The  HortictUtumd  Societi/*s  Garden  is,  as  might  be  expected  after  so 
mild  a  winter,  looking  remarkably  well.  We  were  particularly  gratified 
by  observing  great  part  of  the  wall  destined  to  the  acclimatising  of  half- 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  protected  by  a  temporary  coping,  composed  of 
wickerwork  hurdles  covered  with  drawn  wheat-straw  mats.  The  width 
of  this  coping  is  about  4  ft. ;  one  end  of  the  hurdles  is  let  into  the  wall 
under  the  coping,  or  is  nailed  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  the  other  rests 
on  a  slip  of  deal,  supported  by  props  of  young  fir  trees.  The  appearance 
is  simple,  of  a  Doric  elegance,  and  it  is  most  delightful  to  see  the  thriving 
state  of  the  trees  under  it,  as  well  as  the  plants  in  the  narrow  three-feet 
border.  This  is  obviously  a  much  better  mode  of  protection  than  close 
covering  with  Russian  mats ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  wliich  we  have  before 
repeatedly  stated  in  this  Magazine,  it  might  be  carried  to  an  immense 
extent.  NfV^hy  not  plant  out  whole  acres  of  Australian  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  protect  them  during  winter  in  this  manner  ?  There  is  no  occasion 
for  walls :  simply  raise  the  hurdles  on  poles,  such  as  are  used  by  the 
bricklayers  for  scaffolding,  connected  by  iron  rods,  or  pieces  of  narrow 
quartering.  Perhaps,  indeed,  netting  coated  with  Indian  rubber,  in 
Mr.  Mallet's  manner,  might  be  found  sufficient.  At  all  events,  we  have  long 
been  satisfied  that  there  is  an  immense  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
displaying  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  open  air.  We  do  not  say  that 
species  can  be  rendered  hardier  in  their  nature,  though  individuals  may; 
but  we  do  say  that  many  plants  now  kept  in  green-houses,  and  also 
some  which  are  kept  in  stoves,  will  eventually  be  found  to  do  much  better 
either  in  the  open  ground  among  other  exotics,  and  protected  by  a  tem- 
porary covering  during  winter,  or  planted  among  hardy  deciduous  and  ever^ 
green_trees,  so  as  to  be  protected  by  them.  The  pine  plants  are  looking 
exceedingly  well ;  and  several  reforms,  changes,  and  variations  have  taken, 
and  are  taking,  place  in  the  hot-houses  and  pits.  A  new  house,  wretchedly 
placed  (and  we  must  say,  that  there  never  was  a  garden  which,  either  in  its 
first  arrangement,  or  its  subsequent  alterations,  displayed  bo  little  of  simpli« 
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dtj  and  unity  of  design  as  that  at  Chiswick),  has  been  erected  and  heated 
by  Bfr.  Perkins,  for  the  growth  of  orchideous  plants ;  certainly  a  remarkable 
order,  which  seems  to  serve  the  same  purpose  in  tropical  forests  that 
mosses  and  lichens  do  in  those  of  temperate  regions.  Some  alterations 
have  taken  place  in  the  disposition  of  the  train^  trees  on  the  different 
fruit  walls,  which  we  doubt  not  will  tend  to  forward  the  grand  object  of 

S roving  and  describing  fruits.  The  good  which  the  Society  is  now  doing 
y  distributing  all  over  Europe  and  America  scions  of  all  the  best  apples 
and  pears,  is  greater  than  can  well  be  estimated.  We  regret  that  their 
fruit  catalogue  is  more  than  double  the  usual  booksellers'  price  for  such  a 
pamphlet ;  it  ought  to  have  been  s<^d  at  cost.  —  Cond, 


Art.  hi.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  qfneto  Plants,  and 
of  old  Plants  of  Interest^  supplementari^  to  the  latest  Editions  of 
the  "  Encydopmdia  of  Plants"  and  of  the  "  Hortus  Britannicusy 

CwrHt't  JBotamcal  McLgasdne  ;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight  plates ; 
Zs.  6d.  coloured,  St.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker,  King's  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Glaseow. 

Edwardirs  Botanical  Reguter;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight 
plates;  4f.  coloured,  3f.  plain.  Edited  by  John  Lindley,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Sweeps  British  Flotuer-Garden ;  each  monthly  Number  containing  four 
plates;  Zt,  coloured,  2/.  Sd.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don,  Esq.,  Libra- 
rian to  the  Linnsean  Society. 

Loddiges*t  Botanical  Cabinet;  each  monthly  Number  containing  ten  plates; 
5t.  coloured,  2s,  6d.  partly  coloured.     Edited  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Dicotyledonous  Polypetalous  Plants. 
IV.  VapavcracecB, 

1553.  PAPA^VER. 
U777a  p^nicum  I^uSl       Persian  O  or  l|Jn.Jl    Bri     PenU    1890?  8  oo     Bot  reg.  1570 

''  It  is  an  annual  which  would  be  pretty  if  its  petals  were  not  so  miickly 
deciduous.  Its  nearest  affinity  is  with  P.  Argemone."  (^Bot,  Reg,,  March.) 
XLVL  CdctecB. 

1472.  CE'REUa 
15t586«  lf«Uis6n«  Hort       MalUson'f  t.  H)  or  6  ...   C.  fpecioM-flageUif.  18S0l    C  p.Lf    Bot  reg.  1565 

"  This  must  be  classed  amongst  the  very  best  hybrids  which  floricul* 
turists  have  succeeded  in  obtaining.  It  was  raised  a  few  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Mallison,  gardener  to  Sir  Samuel  Scott,  from  a  seed  of  Cereus  spe^ 
ciosissimus  fertilbed  by  the  pollen  of  Cereus  flagellif6rmis :  the  former  tlie 
well-known  erect  species  with  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms)  the  latter  the 
equally  common  trailing  kind  with  pale  rosy  flowers.  The  result  has  been 
a  hybrid  as  nearly  as  possible  intermediate  between  the  two  parents,  having 
all  the  brilliancy  of  colour  of  the  female  line  combined  with  the  prolific 
constitution  and  trailing  habit  of  the  male.  It  was  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Horticultural  Sodety,  in  1832:  the  spe* 
dmen  was  about  2  ft.  lone,  and  excited  much  admiration.  It  was  loaaed 
with  crimson  flowers  of  the  most  healthy  appearance  j  and,  what  was  espe^ 
cially  remarkable,  the  colour  of  its  stem  was  not  the  dull  green  of  that  of 
C.  fbgellifdrmis,  but  the  rich  bright  hue  of  that  of  C.  speciosissimus.  The 
only  plant  we  are  acauainted  with  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Samuel  Scott. 
It  appears  to  be  a  hardy  green-house  plant,  and  will  doubtless  increase 
freely  by  cuttings."     (Bot,  Reg.,  March.) 

XL VII.  Onagrdivs. 

118S.  ^NOTHE^RA. 
28196a  conclnna  I>.  Don    comely  QJaoxlt  Fa.RoClin0     183i.    S  «.l    Sw.fl.gar.S.i.183 
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<*  Flowers  axillary,  about  twice  the  size  of  those  of  (E,  rdsea.  Petals 
cloven  at  the  top,  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  and  elegantly  pencilled  with 
branching  veins  ot  a  deeper  tint.  It  is  a  hardy  annual,  of  easy  culture." 
The  plant  was  raised  by  Mr.  Lambert,  from  seeds  collected  in  Chile  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Cuming.     (^British  Flower-Garden^  March,) 

LI.  Loases. 

U77.  BARTO^NJii. 
£865&  Alb^Kena  GiU.  whWA^tUOked       O  cu  8  J1.n     Pa.Y    Chile     1831.    S  a.!    Sw.fl.gar.2.f.l88 

A  Chilian  novelty,  devoid  of  attractive  beauty,  already  registered  in  our 
Additional  Supplement^  but  less  perfectly  than  as  here  given.  The  species 
naturally  *'  occupies  dry  watercourses  in  the  province  of  Mendoza.*'  (^Bri- 
tish Ftower-Garden,  March.) 

LXXVIL  Legununosee  §  Sophdrese. 

1251.  OOMPHOLO^BIUftL 
IQSSSa  capiUtum  Cum.       headed-/fwd  &  lJ  de  8  jl        Y         N.  HoL  1830L    S  ^.p    Hot  re^.  1563 

A  species  nearly  allied  to  the  G.  toment6sum,  but  "  distinguished  by  its 
less-pmnated  shorter  leaves,  which  are  by  no  means  scabrous  on  the  upper 
side ;  and  by  its  flowers  growing  in  terminal  clusters,  instead  of  singly  or 
in  pairs.  The  flowers  are  also  of  a  bright  deep  yellow,  and  not  pallid.  It 
is  also  closely  allied  to  the  G.  lanatum  (^Cun.  MS.) ;  but  its  capitate  inflo- 
rescence at  once  distinguishes  it."  Raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  from  seeds  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Baxter.     (Bot,  Reg.,  Feb.) 

XCVL  "Rhdmnece.  Pomaderris  andromedd?^&i  Cunnmgham  is  figured 
from  the  Kew  collection  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  for  Feb.  1833.  It  is  a  branched 
shrub,  with  leaves  lanceolate-oval,  smooth ;  and,  beneath,  snowily  tomen- 
tose.  The  flowers,  of  a  rusty  aspect,  are  produced  in  rather  small,  dense, 
terminal  corymbs. 

CXIII.  Anacttrdidce€Bt 

8649.  DUVAU'il. 
8SS19a  OT&ta  LindL  ovAleJeaved   il  lJ  or  6  Jl        Gah     ChUe     1884.    C  l.p    Bot  reg.  1568 

**  This  is  the  third  species  of  Duvaua  extant  in  our  collections.  All  of 
them  are  very  handsome  evergreen  bushes,  with  a  bright  shining  foliage, 
which  emits  a  strong  but  grateful  odour  when  bruised.  They  will  not  bear 
the  climate  of  London  Without  protection  from  frost ;  but,  if  trained  to  a 
wall,  and  sheltered  by  a  roof  of  thatch  in  winter,  they  succeed  perfectly : 
in  short,  they  are  about  as  hardy  as  myrtles."  D.  ovata  blossomed  abun- 
dantly in  July,  1832,  upon  a  south  wall,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society :  in  affinity,  it  is  close  on  D.  dep6ndens.  **  It  will  grow  in  anv 
soil  or  situation  which  is  dry  in  summer,  and  well  drained  in  winter.  It 
would  probably  succeed  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  in  Devonshire  or  Corn- 
wall." (Bot.  Reg.,  March.)  Some  of  the  present  species  of  Duvaua  were 
once  included  in  the  genus  5chinus :  and  for  a  notice  of  a  remarkable 

Duality  possessed  by  the  leaves  of  schinuses,  and  most  probably  those  of 
urauas  as  well>  see  the  next  Number. 

Dicotyledonous  Monopetalous  Plants. 
CLXX.  'Ejicea  §  vera. 

1174  IIEMZIE:^/^g944fN>mfMla. 

1     flMe4Db6  Ma.  C  whtte.flwd       m      or  1| Ireland    ...      L  s.p 

8    nknm  dwarf  tt.      or  |  )n.a       P       Ireland    ...     L  s.p     Bot  cab.  1907 

Mr.  J.  T;  Mackay,  in  noticing  habitats  in  Ireland  for  .Erica  mediterranea 
and  Menzi^sia  polufdlia,  also  remarks  that  '*  a  variety  of  this  last,  with 
white  flowers,  of  which  I  have  a  living  specimen  in  the  Collie  Botanic 
Garden,  has  lately  been  found  growing  sparingly  with  the  species  itself." 
Mr.  Mackay's  communication  b  dat^  Jan.  17. 1831. 

Erice£B  §  "Rkodordcets, 

fieS.  AZ  A^LEA  4S43  p6ntica. 

7  rentcolor  LftuH,     tmIous-cU.     ft   or  4  mr.my  Y.Ro.W  £Dg.h]rbL  1827.  L  t.p    Bot.  res.  ISBO 
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One  of  the  extremely  beautiful  hybrid  azaleas  raised  at  Hi^hclere,  by 
Lord  Carnarvon.  If  the  present  yield  to  some  of  those  previously  pub- 
lished **  in  intensity  of  colour,  it  certainly  is  not  surpassed  in  other 
respects.  It  is  a  most  abundant  flowerer ;  its  blossoms  are  produced  in 
large  umbels ;  and  the  variation  of  tint  caused  by  each  corolla  being  diver- 
sified with  bright  yellow,  rose  of  different  shades,  and  white,  gives  the  bush 
an  air  of  richness  that  is  rarely  to  be  exceeded.  The  plant  having  been 
liberally  distributed  by  order  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  and.  being  now  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  choicer  collections  of  this  country,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  soon  become  common."    {Bot.  Reg,,  Feb.) 

CLXXI.  Epacride€B. 

518.  LEUCOPC'GOK. 

43eSa?  panriflbrus  LindL  fmall.flwd.      il  i_J  cu  2?  my    W      N.  HoU.   1790.    C  l.p    Bot  reg.  1560 
StyphUU  parvifltnra  Bot.  Rep.  S87. 

An  interesting  little  shrub  to  botanists,  drawn  from  Lowers  collection, 
in  the  Clapton  Nursery.  It  has  been  long  in  the  country,  as  Professor 
Lindley  proves  it  to  be  the  Styphelia  parvifidra  of  Andrews's  Botanufs 
Repository f  287. ;  which  has  hitherto,  although  erroneously,  been  deemed 
identical  with  Brown's  Leucopdgon  lanceolatus.  Mr.  Cunningham  relates 
that  he  met  with  one  or  other  species  of  the  genus  Leucopdgon  in  abun- 
dance on  every  coast  he  visited  :  amongst  them,  he  has  dbcovered  species 
whose  characteristics  have  not  yet  been  published.    (^Bot,  Reg,,  Feb.) 

CLXXV.    LobeRkcesB, 

6D9L  LOBETL/J. 
SlOBa  coioikU  Swt.  coloaredJvd.  ]g  j^or  5  dp    B.O  N.America  1832.    D  pi.1  Sw.fl.gar.2.s.l80 

*'  Another  showy  hybrid  Lobelia,  derived,  most  probably,  from  the  inter^ 
mixture  of  L.  caerulea  and  L.  cardinalis.  It  formed  part  of  a  collection  of 
plants  received  by  Mr.  Dennis,  nurseryman,  Chelsea,  from  North  America ; 
and,  although  sent  as  a  native  species,  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  anthers 
clearly  establishes  its  spurious  origin  :  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  highly  orna- 
mental plant,  and  is  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  flower-border.  The 
stems  are  tall,  straight,  and  generally  unbranched ;  occasionallv  rising  to 
the  height  of  6  fl.,  and  terminated  by  a  long  close  spike  of  blue  nowers.  A 
light  soil,  composed  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  appears  to  suit  it  best ;  and 
the  plant  may  be  increased,  either  by  parting  the  roots  or  by  cuttings." 
(Sweet's  Flower^Garden,  Feb.)  This  is  one  of  the  kinds,  possessed  by 
Mr.  Dennis,  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  p.  106. 

CLXXXVI.  ComposUiB,  Lidtru  odoradssima  is  figured  in  the  Britith 
FioweT'Garden  for  March,  1. 184.,  from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Dennis,  Chel- 
sea; who,  in  1831,  introduced,  through  Mr.  Gordon,  several  plants  of  it 
from  Carolina :  it  had  previously  become  scarce  in  our  collections.  **  It  is 
known  in  North  America  by  the  name  of  *  Carolina  vanilla  plant,'  from  the 
delightful  fragrance  it  diffuses,  resembling  that  yielded  by  a  recently  cut 
hay-field  abounding  in  the  vernal  grass  (Anthoxanthum  odoratum).  The 
smell  of  the  dried  herbage  is  even  more  agreeable ;  and  specimens  still 
retain  their  fragrance  af^er  having  been  kept  in  the  herbanum  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  The  plant  requires  a  peat  soil ;  and  it  should,  when  in 
a  growing  state,  be  freely  suppliedf  with  water.  It  is  increased  by  parting 
the  roots."     (BrUish  Flower-Garden,  March.) 

The  Gastrocdrpha  runcin^ta  D.Don,  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  36S.,  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Register  for  Feb.  1. 1564.,  as  Moscharia  pmnatffida  (Hort.  Brit,, 
p.  328.) ;  the  name  Moscharia  being  given  to  the  plant,  in  the  Flora  PerU' 
vidna,  in  expression  of  its  musky  odour.  As  it  is  a  freely  growing, 
freely  blooming,  and  freely  seeding  annual,  not  unshowy  in  its  numerous 
heads  of  white  flowers,  it  will  probably  be  shortly  spread  about ;  and  we 
have,  in  consequence,  identified  the  name  for  it  already  in  Hort,  Brit,  with 
that  by  which  Mr.  Lindley  has  chosen  to  publish  it. 

2441,  MOSCH  A'^RIA  A  *  P. 

22254.  pinnatlfida  A.  ^  P.     pinnatifld^twt   O         or2my.o    W    Chile    18S7.    S  co    Bot  r«g.  1564 
Gastroc^rpha  runciniita  2>.  Don.    Moifgia  pinnatiflda  Spreng. 
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-GXC.  Gnchoti^cem  §  CSncftonece. 

G09L:SONDEL£rT/if. 

•pedbia  B.  C       abowy  il  O  or  1  ?  ...       S       Haranoah     189a    C  Lp   Hot  cab.  1895 

''  This  brilliant  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Havannah ;  whence  we  received  it, 
.  through  the  kindness  of  our  friend  W.  J.  M'Leay,  Esq.,  in  1830.  There 
18  a  fifure  in  Jacquin's  Americana,  which  he  calls  R.  odortita,  closely 
resembling  this,  possessing  the  firagrance  of  violets ;  but  ours  has  not  the 
slightest  acent.  The  flowers  are  exceedingly  rich  in  colours ;  and  make  a 
most  striking  appearance,  bdng  quite  as  splendid  as  those  of  Ixdra  coc- 
cinea,  if  not  more  so,  although  our  specimen  was  by  no  means  a  strong 
one."     (Bot.  Cab.,  Feb.) 

CC Vi.  MyrtineiB.  Myrsine  capitell^ta,  the  cluster-flowered  myrsine,  is 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  March,  t.  3228.  **  In  Nepal,  the 
wood  of  this  tree,  and  of  Af.  semiserr^ta,  is  of  a  chocolate  colour;  radi- 
ated, compact,  and  heavy,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  hill  people  for 
various  carpenter's  works :  the  ripe  fruits  are  also  eaten.^ 

CCXL  Scrophutarine€B  ^  Anther^aring  stamen*  two. 

BS.  SCHIZA'NTHUS  477  pinniitua. 

2  hbmilia  LML       dwarf  O       or  1  Jn.a     LLC    Valparaiao     1831    S  l.t    Bet  res.  1568 

**  A  variety  of  considerable  beauty ;  distinguished  by  its  very  dwar( 
compact  habit,  and  broader  leaves.  K^sed  from  Mr.  (Juming's  seeds  by 
Mr.  Campbell.  In  all  its  habits,  it  seems  to  agree  with  the  species  to 
which  we  refer  it  as  a  variety."  (Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.)  This  is  one  of  the  kinds 
of  which  we  have  spoken  in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  481. 

61  CALCEOLA^RIA  577  iBtegrif^Ua. 

3  Tiwofllwlma  Hook,     mott  ylfloose       ft  _J  or  3  n     BtY    Chile   1838.    C  Lp    Bot  mag.  SS14 

The  leaves  are  lar^e  and  ovate,  and,  as  well  as  the  sur&oe  of  the  stems 
and  branches,  clad  with  a  very  viscid  pubescence ;  *  so  viscid,  indeed,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  specimens  from  the  paper  in  which  they  have  been 
dried.'*  The  corymb  contains  a  good  many  flowers  of  a  ^  bright  but  not 
deep  yellow.*'  Dr.  Hooker  fears  to  make  this  more  than  a  variety  of  C. 
integnfdlia,  to  which  it  looks  considerably  unlike.  Raised  by  Mr.  Cameron 
of  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden.    (Bot.  Mag.^  Feb.) 

CCXIII.  ^ItinetB. 

369.  WITHERI'NO/^I. 

purpurea  B.  C       parp\^.€oroHaed    j|t  lAI  or  j  fu     Pa.P     Chile    1829L    C  r.l    Bot  o$b.  1893 

"  The  root  is  a  small  roundish  tuber,  which  produces  several  trailing 
branches ;  and  these,  taken  o£^  strike  root  readily,  and  form  plants."  {Bot. 
Cad.,  Feb.) 

69t  SOLA'NUIL 
4714  ruoctaiktum  KttP.  ruDCinate-/Mt  £  lAI  cu  3  o       V       Chile    1831.    S  oo    Sw.fLgar.2.f.I77 

A  showy,  freely-growing,  half-hardy  species,  which  will  grow  in  any  soil, 
and  may  be  increased  by  suckers,  cuttings,  or  seeds.  (^British  JFiotuer* 
Garden,  Feb.) 

CCXIV.  Ajcanthaceos, 

Vma  C  ALCKPHANES  D.  Don  (Kaloi,  beauti(\il ;  pkaimo^  to  appear :  flowen)        14  2. 

oUoDBlfMla  D.  Don  oblong-leared    £  lAl  or  1  au    B    Carolina    1838.    D  Lp  Sw.fl.gar.9.a.l81 
Ru^Uusoblongifblia  Miekatu. 

"  This  is  by  far  the  prettiest  of  the  extra-tropical  i4canthaceas,  and  is 
really  an  interesting  addition  to  our  hardy  border  flowers.  It  is  a  dwarf 
herbaceous  perennial,  requiring  to  be  planted  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
peat,  and  is  readily  increased  by  parting  the  roots.  It  is  a  native  of  Ca- 
rolina ;  and  has  been  but  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Dennis,  from  whose 
collection  our  drawing  was  taken  in  August  last."  (British  Flower^Garden, 
March.)  The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  of  a  pale  azure  colour,  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  lone,  and  more  than  half  a  one  over :  the  flowers  are 
rather  numerously  produced. 
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M0NOCOTTLEDONOU8  Plants. 
CCXL.  OrcMdecs  $  V&Ddeee. 

8537.  MAXILLA^RIA. 

ochrole&ca  iSL  C  pale  yellowr'^  12S  or  f  laaut    PSi.T    Bnuil  IfidO?  DnLT.po    Bot'cab.l9M 

**  Lately  introduced.    It  grows  vigorously,  and  flowers  during  summer* 
and  autumn.     It  is  not  so  splendid  as  some  species  of  this  genus,  yet  well 
deserves  cultivation ;  which  is  not  difficult,  planted  in  moss  and  vegetable 
earth,  with  fragments  of  pot  intermixed."     (JBot.  Cab.,  March.) 

5254a  ONCIOJIUM.  *  FBot  reg.  15G9 

HarriaoDiamcm  lindL  Mrs.  A.  Harriaon*!  ^  [ZS  or  1  o  ?  Y.ipot  Brasil  Motna.  189D.  D  inoM.r.w 

Named  '*  after  a  family  more  distin^ished  than  any  other  for  the  num* 
ber  of  species  of  orchideous  plants  which  they  have  introduced,  and  for  the 
success  with  which  they  have  cultivated  them.'* 

"  For  what  purpose  can  the  world  have  been  adorned  with  the  orchi- 
deous plants  ?  To  man  or  animals  they  are  scarcely  ever  of  any  known 
use.  No  honey  is  secreted  by  their  flowers ;  neither  poison,  medicine,  nor 
food  is  collected  in  the  recesses  of  their  stems ;  and  their  very  seeds  seem 
unfit  for  feeding  even  the  smallest  birds.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  them 
provided  for  the  purification  of  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  the  forest 
recesses  in  which  they  delight ;  for  their  organisation  is  that  of  plants 
whose  leaves  perform  their  vital  actions  too  slowly  to  effect  such  a  pur- 
pose. For  what,  then,  can  they  have  been  formed,  unless  to  delight  the 
sense  of  man,  to  gratify  his  eye  by  their  gay  colours  and  fantastic  forms, 
and  to  show  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  that  Creative  Power  which  we 
recognise  every  where  in  nature." 

**  If  this  be  not  the  object  of  those  countless  changes  of  form  and 
colour  which  the  orchis  tribe  exhibits,  we  shall  scarcely  comprehend  why, 
in  this  very  genus  Oncidium,  the  lip  bears  at  its  base  a  collection  of 
tubercles,  which  are  not  only  different  in  every  species,  but  so  strangely 
varied,  that 

*  Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  firog ' 

are  the  least  singular  of  the  forms  that  lie  cowering  in  the  bosom  of  their 

petals ;  the  heads  of  unknown  animals,  reptiles  of  unheard-of  figures,  coils 

of  snakes  rising  as  if  to  dart  upon  the  curious  observer,  may  all  be  seen  in 

the  blossoms  of  the  various  species,  whose  very  flowers  may  be  likened  to 

unearthly  insects  on  the  wing."     In  O.  Hamsonidnum  "  one  might  fancv 

they  resemble  a  bat's  head,  of  which  the  downy  centre  forms  the  forehead, 

the  back  tubercles  the  ears,  the  horn  in  firont  the  snout,  and  the  two 

lateral  tubercles  a  pair  of  flaccid  cheeks."    (^Bot,  Reg,,  March.) 

OrcMdecB  §  EpidendrecB, 

S5SB.  BLE^/ii. 
SS7M0  acutip^tala  £roo*.    acute-pet  A  lA]  or  5  ...    Pa.Ro    a  Carolina  1831?    O  pil    Bot  mac.  9317 

''  My  kind  and  obliging  friend,  Mr,  Henry  Shepherd,  of  the  Liverpool 
Botanic  Garden,  has,  I  think,  correctly  considered  this  as  distinct  both 
from  B.  verecunda  and  B.  fl6rida."     (Dr.  Hooker  in  Bot,  Mag,,  Feb.) 

85G2L  BRASAVO^Lif. 
52868Q0  F^rrinM  Ltnd].       J/r.  Perrin'f    iflSJorlf    O.W    Rio  Jan.    1881.    D  p.r.w    Botrcg.l£61 

Closely  allied  to  B.  noddsa,  but  '*  essentially  distin^ished  by  its  smaller 
flowers,  the  short  stalk  of  the  labellum,  and  the  toothmg  of  the  back  lobe 
of  the  clinandrium.  It  is  bv  no  means  so  handsome  as  B«  nodosa ;  but,  as 
it  grows  very  freely,  it  will  be  esteemed  an  acquisition  bv  the  lovers  of 
epiphytes.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harrison,  it  is  named  after  Mr.  Perrin, 
his  gardener,  under  whose  skilful  management  the  collection  of  epiphytes 
at  Aighburgh  has  arrived  at  a  state  of  great  perfection."  (^Bot,  Reg.,  Feb.) 

For  notices  of  Mr.  Perrin's  mode  of  propasating  orchideous  epiphytes, 
see  this  Magazine,  Vol.  VII.  p.  541.,  Vol.  VIIL  p.  88. 
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CCXLI.  SciUm^neoi. 

6.  HEDY'CHIUM. 

stenop^talum  Wal,    narrow-petaled    £  [SI  or  7  mr    W    India    1830  ?     D  r.I    Bot  cab.  1908 

Introduced  lately  by  Dr.  Wallich.  To  be  cultivated  in  perfection,  it 
should  have  a  large-sized  pot  and  rich  loamy  soil.  It  may  be  increased  by 
separating  its  knobby  roots  early  in  the  spring.     (Bot,  Cab,,  March.) 

CCXLIV.  JiincecB. 

.la  XTRKS. 

altiisima  R  C       taUest        £  lA)  pr  7  o       Y       N.  Holland     189&     S  bog    Bot  cab.  1900 

The  leaves  are  6  fl.  or  7  ft.  long ;  and  the  flower-stem  is  as  long,  and 
much  resembles  them ;  but,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  end,  it  opens  and 
becomes  a  kind  of  spathe,  producing  several  flowers  in  succession.  They 
came  out  in  October,  and  each  lasted  but  a  single  day.    (^Bot.  Cab,,  Feb.) 

CCXLVII.  AjphodclecB. 

LEDEBOU'R/^  Roth.    (C  F.  Ledebour,  author  of  TraveU  in  the  Aliaie  Mountains,  and  of  a 

Fidra  AlUtfea.    Thu  generic  name  ii  preoccupied  by  No.  829L :  one  of  them  cannot  remain.) 
Ayacinthina  Roth.  Hyacinth JUce  tf  lAi  cu| ...  G«h.  W    £.  Indie*  1832.  O  pJ    Bot  mag.  3296 

An  interesting  little  bulbous  plant,  with  leaves  spotted  in  the  manner  of 
those  of  a  Lachenalia ;  with  a  short  scape  or  two,  each  bearing  a  raceme 
of  small  drooping,  not  showy,  flowers.  The  plant  b  barely  in  the  country 
yet :  the  figure  published  was  drawn  in  India.     (Bot,  Mag,,  March.) 

CCLI.  Ulidcea? 

3338.  CALOCH(yRTU& 

lateufDot^.    yeMow^'petaled    tf  A  orl«-o    Y.O.spot    California  1831    Oa.p    Bot  reg.  1567 

A  very  interesting  species  of  this  charming  genus.  "  It  appears  to  suc- 
ceed perfectly  in  a  north  border  in  sandy  peat,  and  proves  hardy.  Its 
blossoms,  produced  in  September  and  October,  are  not  fugitive ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  remain  without  fading  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  It  is  the  more 
interesting,  as  we  have  nothing  at  the  same  season  which  resembles  it  at 
all  in  character."  The  flowers  are  terminal,  two  to  three  on  a  stem ;  the 
three  sepa*  gfCUi,  much  narrower  than  the  petals :  these  are  three,  each 
yellow  at  its  tip,  green  in  its  middle,  part  spotted  with  blood  colour,  and 
furnished  with  a  transverse  band  of  yellow  hairs ;  the  base  is  green  and 
smooth.  Possessed  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  who  have  yet 
top  few  bulbs  of  it  to  be  able  to  distribute  any  at  present.  Introduced  by 
the  meritorious  Douglas.    (Bot,  Beg,,  March.) 

Flowerless  Plants. 
CCLXIV.  Filices, 

89ia  .BLE'CHNUM     ^  1.  Fronds  pinnated :  Finns  entire. 

gr&ciie  Otto        slender        £  CZQ  el  f  d        Br  Brasil         1830.       D  SLp    Bot  cab.  1905 

We  have  kept  this  pretty  little  fern  in  the  stove,  in  which  it  appears  to 
thrive.    (Bot,  Cab,,  March.) 


Plants  cultivated  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  the  Names  and  Par- 
ticulars of  tuhich  are  unrecorded  in  the  Hortus  Britannicus,  —  Sir,  The 
annexi>d  list  is  a  continuation  of  plants  cultivated  here,  not  recorded  in 
your  Hortus  Br/lannicus  or  Additional  Supplement,  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
---Vamd  Cam/ron,    Botanic  Garden,  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham,  Feb.  28. 

loOO* 

floa  AiR(ypsf& 

pulch«la  neat  *  A  un    1  ap       ... 1831.    D  oo 

^llhaufiHr^i        T~>*.®.  •  a  or EL  Indie.         1832.    C  Lp 

1  Jcf  2lo«™  '^        glanded-leaved       •  □  or E.  Indies         1832.    C  Lp 


IgJ-  .BISCUTE'LLA. 

cff  thUh..*h-i»  w!S%!^Tf?«..        <  A  un SiriticrUnd     1838.    D 

L«r  u»u  be  the  B.  longifSlia  of  ViUan,  it  isTDecaadoUe's  w.  a  of  R  sax&tUia,  Na  1639313 
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S«S.  BRACHYPO'^DIUM. 

m&ximum  lai:Ke«t  Jk  A  un    2   ap       ...  183SL    D  oo 

mexidlnum  Otto  Mexican  Jk  A  un  1|  ap       ...       Mexico  1832.    D  co 

1867a  CHEIRI'MIA. 

crepidif^^lia  Lk.  CrepU-leaTCd  Q)  or    3    fu       Y  1831.    S   co 

412.  COMMELrNJ. 

clandettloa  Mart.       imAtvyomJlwd.      Jib  lAI  on   1    ju       Bih     Brazil  1832.    O  l.p 

138&  DIA'NTHUa 

Segui^rtf  Seguier'f  £  A         Switierland     183S.    C  co 

IfiSS.  DRACOCE'PH.\LUBl 

pinnitum  .     pinnateWw/.  ^  A         1832.    D  Lp 

794.  GEVTIA^NA  decdrobens  Pall,  decumbent 

O^bleri  Oeblefa  ^  A  or Ruatia     >        183SL    D  Lp 

HYMEMOPY'RAMia 

brachiiita  WaU.  •xva^ranehed        m  O        £.  Indies         1832.    C  l.p 

2346.  J'NULA. 

flAbra  Best.  (mooth  i  A  or 1831.    D  oo 

213&  LATHYRUSL 

cili&tiu  Gun.  ciliate  O  un  ...   au       Pa       Naples  1832L    S   co 

9008.  LAVA'TER^. 

•alYitell^nsis  Brign.  Q)  el      6   au       Pk  '     1831.    S  co 

lfl85L  LUPPNUa 

exalUtut  tall  |or ...  1832.     8  1 

2S5&  miTVSlA.  TBot  ml.: 

tlicifblia  Hook.  Holly-leaved  i.  l_J  or   10 a  America      1832.    C  l.p 

ODONTARRHE^NA. 

microphf  lia  Led.        small-leaTed  *         to-  A  pr     i    1632.    C  l.p 

1966.  ONO'^Nia 
Denh&rdUi  Ten.         Denhardt'i  Q  1   au       Y   -    Naples  1832.    S  co 

4pula  Ten.  Apullan  Q  1   au       Y        Naples  1832.    S    oo 

97.  OXY  BAPHUa 

chiliensis  BuL  Chilian  t   A  or     1  aut       Li       Chile  1832.    S  Lp 

2881.  PARIETA^RIA. 

micrantha  smaU-flowered  O  un    8    ...       G  *    183B.    S  oo 

611.  PHYTEITMA. 

AmoniifbUum  Limonium  .leaved  i£  A  or Switierland     1832.    D  co 

fThii,  probably,  is  but  a  synonyme  of  P.  strlctum  Hot.  Mag.  t.  2145i  and  Hort.  Brit.  No.  6173., 
as  Sir  J.  EL  Smith,  in  a  letter  dated  July  29.  1826,  informed  me  that  P.'/imoniifblium  Flmra 
Greecat  t  2ia,  and  Carop&nula  AmoniifbUa  L.,  are  Imt  synonymes  of  the  P,  slrfctum  \ 
which  has  been  figured  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2146.  —J.  />.] 

1210.  POLYGONUM, 
oxyspfamum  Led,       sbaip-^ecded  ^  A  un Russia  183L    D  co 

1737.  PRE^MNA. 
aspirrima  Wall.  roughest  O        ^  Indies         1832.    C  Lp 

1637.  ilANU'NCULUa 
garginicus  Ten.          Garganian             A  A  or    |    au       Y        Naples  liSH,    D  co 

angul&tus  Ten.  angulated  A  A  or Naples  18dS.    D  co 

1095.  RICH  A  RDSO^N  Ji4. 
steiQua5i66a/4<  starry;  O  un    1     Jl       W  1832.     S  oo 

1126.  AITMEX. 
montevid^se  Spr.       Monte  Video  ^  A  un a  America      1831.    D  co 

8ia  SCA'NDIX. 
brachyc4rpa  6«sf.       short-fhilted  O  un    1  aut       W      Naples  182&     S  oo 

[This  was  raised  in  18S8,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  from  seeds  given  to 
that  institutimi  by  Mr.  Hunneman.  Mr.  Haworth,  to  whom,  In  the  same  year,  I  sent 
specimens,  replied  on  August  2. 1833,  **  new  to  me  and  my  books."  — J.  D."} 

2239.  SERRA'TULA. 
gla6ca  Led.  glaucous  ^  A  or Russia  1831.    D  Lp 

591.  50LA^NUB1 
gr&cile  Otto  slender  i_J  pr 1832.    C  Lp 

1849   7*HLA'SPI 
rivide  Presl  river's  side  £  A  pr     i  »r       W  1832.    D  Lp 

1740.  f'ERBE^NA. 
glandulbsa  Mon's.       glandulated  ^  lAJ  un    2   su       Pa  1832.    C  Lp 

2133.  n'CIA." 

muitica Alis  LaI.         manyatemmed     I^  A         •••  •••       Russia  1832.    D  l.p 

pimpinelloides  Pimpinella-/wt      ^^  A         1832.    D  co 

Snoe  I  sent  the  former  list  (^published  p.  111.],  I  have  ascertained  the  following  authorities, 
and  two  or  three  fiicts  respecting  \bem:— il»ph6dclus  microcirpus  /».  Dalmatia;  Chlbra 
seWitina  J^mtA ;  Cinerllria  thyrsfildm  Led.  Russia;  CorydMis  longiflbra  i>f/.  pr.  |  f.mr  Wsh ; 
DordMimira  macrophjFllum  H.  GoL  ;  Drkba.  styl&ris  Gaf  j  &^Uum  arrniurium  Loir:  ifierkdum 
Jacqu(nt<  VilLi  Lepidium  cord^tum  W. }  5Mum  alt&icum  Fitch,  i  Veronica  MichaQxttf  Lam.    ^ 
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Art.  IV.     Relrospective  Criticism. 

• 

Corrections  to  preceding  Numbers,  —  In  Vol.  VIII.  p.  682.,  9th  line 
from  the  bottom,  for  **  too  hardy  in  their  growth,"  read  "  too  tardy  fh 
their  growth."  In  Vol.  IX.  p.  124.,  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bree's  remarks  au 
the  very  slow  rotting  of  the  Z^mnae,  for  "  a  mos  of  dried  Z»^mna,"  read 
•*  a  mass  of  dried  Lemna." 

'Sarcfgsus  {Corhuldria)  Bulbocndhtvi  is  not  usually  so  hardy  as  represented 
m  Vol.  VIII.  p.  7244.  and  Vol.  IX.  p.  1 18.— Notwithstanding  what  is  stated 
by  J.  D.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  724.),  and  by  Selim  ('Vol.  IX.  p,  118.),  of  the 
hardihood  of  A^arcissus  Bulbocodium,  I  have  always  fountl  it  difficult  to 
preserve  in  the  open  border.  I  have  had  the  plant  repeatediv ;  but  with 
me  it  seldom  lives  more  than  two  or  three  years,  and  ^raduallv  dwindles 
bway.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  to  make  it  thrive  in  the  border. 
From  Selim's  remarks,  neither  frost  nor  wet  seems  to  be  injurious  to  it  in 
a  Warwickshire  garden.  —  W»  T,  Bree,  AUestey  Recton/,  Wanrickshire^ 
March  8.  1833. 

Mr,  Hiwward*s  Method  of  training  the  Peach  Tree.  ( Vol.VIII.  p.  653.) 
—  Sir,  We  have  had  in  this  part  of  Ireland  a  very  fine  summer  and 
autumn ;  and  heavy  crops  of  fine>flavoured  fruit,  especially  peaches.  I 
gathered  101  dozen  and  ten  peaches  from  four  trees.  And  now.  Sir,  is  it 
not  high  time  that  Mr.  Hayward*8  plan  of  training  trees  (Vol.VIII.  p.  653.) 
should  be  thoroughly  examined  and  put  into  practice,  if  it  posses-ses  those 
Superior  properties  which  its  apparent  complexity  would  seem  to  render 
doubtful.  When,  ^however,  Mr.  Hayward  states  that  700  peaches  were 
"  brought  to  maturity  "  upon  a  tree  of  five  years*  training  only,  surely^ 
however  strongly  we  may  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  fan  shape,  it  is 
high  time  tliat  such  a  prejudice  should  be  thrown  overboard ;  and  I,  for 
one,  will  endeavour  to  give  his  method  a  fair  trial.  I  have  one  tree,  which 
has  been  no  less  than  ten  years  planted  against  a  very  good  wall  with  a 
south-«ast  aspect ;  and  although  I  did  not  find  it  exactly  a  fan  shape,  yet  it 
is  so  now,  with  the  bearing  wood  trained  from  the  upper  side  of  the 
principal  leading  branches.  This  tree  covers  more  than  400  square 
feet ;  and  ripen^,  this  season,  450  red  Magdalen  peaches,  firom  6  oz.  to 
9  oz.  each.  I  thought  this  was  as  good  a  crop  as  need  be ;  and  yet  how 
inferior  to  Mr.  Ilayward's !  and,  like  him,  I  not  only  do  not  crop  my 
peach  borders,  but,  besides  the  rich  manure  spread  over  them,  I  soak  them 
well,  in  dry  weather,  with  liquid  manure ;  and  all  this,  too,  upon  a  soil 
which  may  be  considered  as  decidedly  a  peach  soil ;  and  sure  1  am  that  I 
left  quite  enough  of  fniit  for  the  tree  to  mature,  and  to  make  strong 
vigorous  shoots  for  the  ensuing  season.  I  should  think  it  would  be  satis- 
factory if  Mr.  Hayward  could  tell  us  the  average  weight  of  his  peaches ; 
for,  if  his  equal  the  above,  there  must  be  some  serious  defect  in  Mr.  Sey- 
mour's method  to  account  for  such  a  difference,  such  a  marked  discre- 
pancy. I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  J,  Ellcs,  Palace  Gardensy  Armagh^  Dec,  2^, 
•1832. 

Mr,  W.  Greenes  Method  of  training  Pear  Trees  (Vol.VIII.  p.  539.)  is  noi 
new,  —  Sir,  Allow  me  to  inform  you  that  the  method  of  training  pear 
trees,  described  by  Mr.  W.  Green,  jun.,  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  I  have 
seen  pear  trees,  upwards  of  thirty  years  old,  trained  on  precisely  the  same 
principle ;  difiering,  however,  in  appearance  from  the  figures  of  Mr.  Green 
(Vol.ylll.  p. 539,  540.),  by  the  main  branches  being  subdivided  nearer 
to  their  bases,  and  by  the  curves  being  much  more  regular  and  agreeable 
to  the  eye.  In  training  the  trees  when  young,  nails  and  lines  were  never 
found  necessary :  they  were  simply  trained  in  the  fan  manner,  until  the 
branches  were  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  change  of  position,  when  the 


outcries  and  A/iswjn,  2^3 

points  were  brought  down  to  a  horizontal  direction.  — S,  B.  W,    Jan.  1. 
1833. 

Growing  and  curing  Tobacco  m  Britain,  (p.  121.)  —  Sir,  E.  S.  again 
speaks  on  the  growing  and  curing  of  totxtcco  (p.  121.),  and  requests  that  I 
-will  send  a  portion  of  my  production  for  your  examination.  This  I  readily 
do ;  and  the  more  readily,  that  he .  may  be  satisfied  I  did  not  tender  my 
remarks  on  growing  and  curing  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  491.^  without  at  least 
having  attempted  the  attainment  of  these  objects;  for  it  is  certain  I  never 
contemplated  showing  it  in  competition  with  any  other.  It  appears  that 
£.  S.  has  improved  in  his  management  of  late;  for,  in  his  previous  letter 
(Vol.  VIII.  p.  42.),  he  asks  for  information  on  the  subject;  and,  in  his 
last  (Vol.  IX.  p.  121.),  he  says^  **  he  is  convinced,  by  lonn;  experience,  as 
well  as  by  the  testimony  of  otliers,  that  his  method  is  rigiit."  As  to  the 
same  means  being  applicable  for  making  hay  and  preparing  tobacco,  I  beg 
leave  to  difier  from  your  correspondent  as^ell  as  otners;  for  this  reason, 
that  tobacco  should  be  fermented  at  intervals  during  the  process  of  drying, 
to  destroy  nearly  the  whole  of  its  greenness  and  accompanying  juices 
before  it  is  stowed  away,  when  it  should  resume  a  glow  of  warmth ;  con- 
sequently, the  dark  green  colour  of  that  sent  to  you  by  £.  S.  I  do  not  look 
upon  to  be  a  recommendation.  My  observation,  that  it  was  not  equal  to 
that  imported,  could  be  understood  only  as  applying  to  my  own.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  £.  S.  for  stating  the  result  of  his 
experience.  He  says>  it  does  not  suit  him  to  let  all  the  world  know  where 
he  is.  With  respect  to  myself,  it' signifies  but  little ;  and,  as  I  have  no 
wbh  to  send  you  any  thing  under  false  colours,  I  will  fill  up  the  vacancy, 
and  subscribe  myself.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  C.  Aiutin,  Gardener  to  Admiral  Sir 
B.  H.  Carew.    Beddingjord  Park,  Surret/y  Feb,  27.  1833. 

The  tobacco  sent,  as  well  the  uncut  as  cut,  is,  we  think,  superior  to  that 
sent  by  £.  S. :  it  has  less  of  the  sweetly  fragrant  scent,  but  an  odour  more 
strongly  narcotic.  A  smoker,  to  whom  some  of  the  cut  was  given,  reports 
it  about  equal  in  strength  to  the  Orinoco  of  the  shops  ;  and  that  it  forms  a 
pleasant  uiild«flaVoured  tobacco.  The  gentleman  b,\bwhom  that  sent  by 
£.  S.  was  tried  agrees  in  this  opinion,  and  deems  it  much  stronger  than 
£.  S.*s.  On  chewing  it,  he  found  it  almost  as  strong  as  shag  tobacco ;  but 
less  so  than  pigtail,  the  kind  he  usually  chews ;  and  less  agreeable,  as, 
from  its  being  untwisted,  it  softened  and  passed  away  too  rapidly.  A 
small  sample  of  C.  Austin's,  cut  and  uncut,  is*  left  at  39.  Paternoster 
Row,  for  £.  S.  to  send  for  if  he  pleases.  —  S^ 


Art.  V.     Queries  and  Ansxvers. 

Dissolving  Caoutchouc  in  PyroHgneout  Eihcr.  —  gir,  In  answer  to  the 
enquiry  of  Dr.  Wra.  Hamilton  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  735.),  as  to  "  what  is  the 
mode  of  dissolving  caoutchouc  in  pyroligneous  ether,  and  where  the  latter 
can  be  obtained  ?  I  b^  to  say  that  pyroligneous  ether  is  a  product  of  the 
distillation  of  wood  in  the  manu&cture  of  pyroligneous  acid ;  and  is  to  be 
obtained  from  such  manufactories,  where  it  is  distilled  from  tas,  for  the  use 
of  hatters,  who  consume  a  large  quantity  of  it  in  making  varnishes  for,  I 
believe,  silk  and  waterproof  hats.  Its  price  here,  in  Dublin,  is  \0s,  per 
gallon.  The  most  convenient  mode  of  dissolving  caoutchouc  in  it  is  in  a 
tolerably  capacious  flask ;  to  the  neck  of  which  another  is  ground,  having 
an  opening,  also,  for  a  safety-tube,  containing  a  little  mercury.  The  lower 
flask,  containing  the  ether  and  Indian  rubber,  is  to  be  heated  in  a  water- 
bath,  and  a  jacket  of  bibulous  paper  dropped  over  the  upper  flask,  and 
kept  moist  by  dropping  water  from  a  funnel  on  it :  by  Which  arrangement, 
the  ether,  which  is  extremely  volatile,  will  be  condensed,  and  continually 
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returned  upon  the  caoutchouc.  Those  who  cannot  provide  such  an  appa- 
ratus may  effect  the  same  purpose  in  a  large  phial  bottle,  by  loosely  corking 
it,  and  carefully  applying  tne  heat.  The  Indian  rubber  very  soon  dissolves ; 
and,  as  different  specimens  require  various  quantities  of  ether  for  complete 
solution,  the  best  way  is  to  make  small  additions,  until  a  saturated  solution 
is  obtained.  The  reason  caoutchouc  will  not  dissolve  properly  in  sul- 
phuric ether  is  in  consequence  of  its  containing  some  alcohol,  from  which 
it  requires  to  be  freed  by  repeated  washing ;  for  alcohol  not  only  will  not 
dissolve  Indian  rubber,  but  will  actually  precipitate  it  from  its  ethereal 
solutions.  The  solution  in  pyroligncous  ether,  when  well  made,  is  colour- 
less and  transparent,  the  impurities  of  the  caoutchouc  being  always  left 
behind.  The  varnish,  when  saturated,  must  be  applied  with  great  rapidity 
and  evennesis  of  stroke,  otherwise  it  clogs.  When  it  remains  tuskey  or 
clammy,  the  varnished  article  ^hould  be  exposed  to  a  current  of  steam ; 
which  soon  carries  off  the  ether,  but  leaves  the  caoutchouc  unacted  upon  ; 
and  firmly  cohering  in  its  solid  state.  A  solution  of  Indian  rubber  may  also 
be  made  in  Cajeput  oil,  which,  for  some  purposes,  promises  advantages 
over  that  in  ether.  Turpentine  is  a  bad  solvent  of  it ;  but,  when  used,  the 
application  of  the  current  of  aqueous  vapour  will  always  dry  th^ varnish. 
For  the  purpose  of  varnishing  cord,  or  other  coarse  matters,  for  hor- 
ticultural or  other  uses,  the  solution  of  the  Indian  rubber,  in  pyroligneous 
ether,  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  drying  oil,  and  the  matters  to 
be  varnished  either  dipped  into  it,  and  drained  out,  or  brushed  over.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  give  your  correspondent  any  further  information  in  my 
power;  and  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. —  Robert  AlaUet,  Cajjel  Street, Dublin, 
December,  15.  1832. 

On  preserving  Cape  Jleatks  from  MUdew,  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  736.) —  Sir,  I 
have  an  extensive  collection  to  attend  to,  and,  perhaps,  for  a  private  collec- 
tion, the  first  in  England.  My  mode  of  treatment  is  as  follows :  I  keep 
them  in  the  green>house  both  summer  and  winter ;  I  take  especial  care 
that  their  tops  never  get  wet,  and  also  that  the  branches  are  kept  clear  from 
damp,  dead  leaves,  msects,  and  all  other  kinds  of  filth  attendant  on  decayed 
leaves,  &c. ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  use  a  small  brush,  such  as  painters 
usually  paint  windows  witn.:  I  use  it  quite  dry,  and  as  oflen'  as  necessity 
I'equires ;  I  find,  from  experience,  that  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
neglect  of  this  treatment  is  the  mildew,  particularly  in  low  situations.  If 
one  of  my  plant3  happen  to  take  the  mildew,  1  iminediatelv  remove  it  into 
a  separate  house,  ([uite  apart  from  the  others,  or  into  a  cold  frame ;  for,  if 
it  were  suffered  to  remain,  it  will  infect  every  plant  in  the  heathery,  and  in 
time  destroy  the  whole.  1  then  take  a  little  flour  of  sulphur,  and  mix  with 
it  a  little  soot,  when  it  will  become  of  a  dark  green  colour  (sulphur  alone 
would  do  just  as  well,  but  it  is  not  so  pleasant  to  look  at  to  a  delicate  eye). 
I  then  put  it  into  a  tin  box,  that  has^ot  a  lid  perforated  with  small  holes, 
or  what  IS  commonly  called  a  flour  duster;  I  dust  the  whole  of  the  plant 
with  this  mixture;  and,  if  this  dusting  has  not  the  effect  of  removing  it  (and 
sometimes  it  is  a  long  tiuic  in  cleitring  the  plant ;  I  have  had  plants  under 
this  operation  for  three  months),  you  may  take  the  pot,  and  lay  it  on  its 
side-,  so  thjft  the  branches  will  lie  on  the  ground,  and  then  take  a  syringe, 
a  ul  wash  the  plant  well ;  afterwards  place  it  in  a  situation  where  the  wind 
will  dry  it  quickly,  then  dust  it  as  before.  This  last  mode  can  only  be 
practised  safely  in  dry  and  warm  weather.  I  hope  these  few  hints  will 
prove  useful  to  R.  W.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  736.),  and  others  of  your  readers.  I 
am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. —  A  Constant  Reader,    Manchester,  Feb.  23.  182.3. 

Mildnn  in  Cffpe  llenlhs  ;  Causes  and  Frevmtion,  —  In  reply  to  R.  W.'s 
query  (Vol.  VIJl.  p.  736.),  I  may  state,  the  principal  causes  of  mildew 
among  Cape  heaths  are,  first,  exposing  the  plants,  whilst  out  of  doors 
during  summer,  to  the  mid-day  sun;  and,  secondly,  the  pots  getting  over; 
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drenched  with  the  heavy  autumnal  rains  before  they  are  housed.     There 
may  be  others  which  combine  with  these  to  aggravate  the  disease. 

The  best  preventive  is  placing  the  plants,  during  summer,  behind  a  wall, 
hedge,  or  other  shelter,  so  that  they  may  be  shaded  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun  for  five  or  six  hours' in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  without  having 
recourse  to  awnings  of  any  kind  :  likewise  to  house  them  early  in  autumn, 
in  houses  where  the  snshes  can  be  drawn  oft!  in  fine  weather,  and  put  on 
to  protect  them  from  heavy  rains.  For  the  more  delicate  species,  generally 
kept  in  pits  and  frames  in  summer,  the  best  preventive  is  to  use  lights 
glazed  with  green  glass,  keeping  the  lights  on  from  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  6  in  the  evening,  anil  giving  plenty  of  air  by  tilting  the  lights 
up  at  the  back  of  the  pits  and  frames,  but  never  to  use  shading  of  any 
description.  The  lights  to  be  drawn  entirely  off  durins  the  night,  except 
in  rainy  weather.  With  this  mode  of  treatment,  slight  waterings  over- 
head occasionally  are  beneficial. 

I  believe  that  heaths,  or  ericas,  are  nearly  exempt  from  mildew  in 
Scotland,  owing  to  their  summers  being  cooler  than  in  England.  Nearly 
all  the  varieties  of  the  garden  pea  are  exempt  from  mildew  there,  whilst 
all  varieties  here  are  more  or  less  subject  to  it  in  autumn. 

I  do  not  consider  a  pure  country  air  as  being  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  this  graceful  family  of  plants,  but  believe  they  may  be 
successfully  cultivated  within  the  range  of  the  smoke  of  large  towns. 
Some  of  the  more  robust-growing  species  would  be  well  worth  trying  out 
of  doors  in  a  suitable  soil  in  Cornwall.  Wishing  that  some  one  may  be  • 
able  to  give  a  more  satisfactory  answer  than  mine  to  R.  W.,  1  am.  Sir, 
yours,  &c.— jF.  B.  Feb.  13.  1833. 

What  are  the  fittest  Situations  and  Soils,  ^c,  fir  acclimatising  Exotic 
Plants  in  ?  —  Sir,  The  great  number  of  showy  flowering  plants  introduced 
of  late  years,  from  warmer  climates,  into  this  country  has  stimulated 
gardeners  to  plant  out  more  freely,  into  the  open  ground,  spare  plants  from 
the  houses,  either  for  the  purpose  of  enlivening  the  flower^arden  during 
summer  and  autumn  with  ^heir  flowers,  or  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
such  as  will  endure  the  rigour  of  our  winters,  and  add  permanently  to  the 
number  of  our  hardy  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants.  If  the  object  of 
planting  out  be  for  the  former  purpose  only,  it  will  be  attended  with 
considerable  success,  however  unmvourable  the  soil  and  situation  may  be, 
when  the  selection  is  made  from  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  free-flowering 
soft-wooded  friitescent  genera,  such  as  (Xxalis,  Lobelia,  Cineraria, 
Pelai^onium,  Calceolaria,  Salvia,  Maurandya,  iJnagdllis,  Lophosper- 
mum,  ^c. 

For  the  purpose  of  acclimatising,  the  favourable  situations  are  com- 
paratively few  :  therefore,  yourself.  Sir,  or  some  of  your  correspondents, 
would,  I  conceive,  render  the  science  of  gardening  a  useful  service,  by 
indicating  the  conditions  and  provisions  necessary  to  make  a  situation 
favourable  for  the  successful  acclimatising  of  tender  plants ;  such  as  soil, 
shelter,  altitude,  whether  upon  the  coast  or  inland,  the  latitude  of  the 
place  not  always  being  a  sure  guide,  there  b3ing  probably  as  many  favour- 
able situations  for  the  purpose  to  be  found  upon  the  banks  of  the  Forth  and 
the  Tay  as  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  required  information 
would  induce  gardeners,  in  favourable  places,  to  plant  out  house  plants 
more  freely,  of  the  hard-wooded  genera,  such  as  Camellia,  Melaleuca, 
Ilakea,  Leptospermum,  Greville/r,  J^rica,  Edw&rdsia^  &c.  A  description 
of  situations  most  unfavourable  for  the  purpose  would  also  be  a  con- 
solation to  gardeners  living  in  such  situations ;  as  serving  to  show  to  their 
employers  the  impossibility  of  their  competing  with  perhaps  even  a  near 
neighbour  living  in  a  more  favourable  locality.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — 
E.  B.     Feb,  13.  1833. 
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A  Remedy  for  the  Attacks  of  Insects  on  Oak  Trees y  in  the  leafing  season,  is 
enquired  for  by  J.  D.  S.,  of  the  Beulah  Spa,  Norwood,  Surrey. — Jan,  9. 
1833. 

A  netv  Liquor  for  destroying  Insects,  it  is  said,  has  been  invented  by  some 
gardeners,  or  nurserymen,  at  Liverpool.  Can  you  give  us  any  information 
on  the  subject  ?  Robert  Simpson,  The  Lodge,  near  Broadtvay,  Gloucestershire, 
Jan,    12.  1833. 

The  inventors  of  this  liquor  are  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Rollins.  What 
the  composition  is,  they  keep  a  secret ;  but  they  have  sent  us  a  cask  of 
it,  which  we  shall  try,  and  then  report  upon.  —  Cond, 


Art.  VI.     Covent  Garden  Market, 


The  Cabbage  Tribe. 

PlanU,  or  ColeworU,  p.  dos. 
Savojrt,  per  dot  en    > 
Brussels  Sprouts*  per  |  sieve 
German  Greens,  or  Kale, 

perdosen 
Broccoli,  per  bunch : 

White 

Green  -      - 

Purple 

Legmmc*. 

Kidneybeans,    forced,    per 
hundred 

TMbert  and  RooU. 

5  per  ton 
per  cwL 
per  bushel 

Kidney,  per  bushel 

Scotch,  per  bushel 

New,  per  pound 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  per 

half  sieve 
Turnips,  White,  ner  bunch 
Carrots,  per  buncn : 

Old         . 

Young       -  -*      - 

Horn         -  -        - 

Paraneps,  per  doscn 
Hed  Uect,  per  dozen 
Sliirret,  per  bunch 
bcorconera,  per  bundle    - 
Salsify,  per  Ixinch       -    • 
Honemdish,  per  bundle  - 
Badishes,  Red,  per  i  doaen 

hands  (24  to  90  each)    - 

J^e  Spinach  Tribe, 

Spinach  J  PJJ  hSf^iev©  I 
Sorrel,  per  half  sieve 

The  Onion  2V«Ae. 

Onions,  old,  per  bushel  - 
For  pickling,  per  i  sieve 
When   green  (Ciboules), 
per  Imnch 

I^eelis,  per  dozen  bunches 

Gnrlic,  per  pound       >    . 

Shallots,  per  pound    -     . 

Agparaghtovs  Plant*, 
Satadtt  ffc. 

Asparagus,  large,  per  hund. 

Middling 

Spruce,  or  small 
Lettuce,  per  score : 

Cos        -  -  - 

Cabbage 
Endive,  per  score 
Celery,  |i«»r  bundle  (12  to  15) 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet  . 
Watercress,  per  dozen  small 

bunches    -       ... 


From 

£  s.    d. 

0  3    0 

0  1     6 

0  1    6 

0  0    9 

0  1    6 

0  0    9 

0  0    9 


0    9    0 


4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

4 
2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

8 


2  6 

2  6 

1  6 

1  0 

0  1 


0    1    6 


2  0 
1  S 
S    0 


6 
6 


0  4 

0  9 

0  (> 

0  8 


8 

4 
S 


0 
0 
0 


1  fi 

U    6 


1 

0 
0 


6 
2 


To 
£  s.  d. 

0  0  0 
0  2  0 
0    2    6 

0    10 


0 
0 
0 


2  0 
1  6 
1    0 


0    3    0 


4  10 
0  4 
0  2 
0    0 


0 
0 


0    0    4 


0 

2 


0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
4 


0  2 
0  1 
0    0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0    1    s 
0    0    2 


2 
2 

0 
1 
0 
0 


0    0    0 


0  12 
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0  2 

0  0 
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0  2 
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0 
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0 
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9 
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3 


0    0    6 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbi. 

Parsley,  per  half  sieve     - 

Tarragon : 

Forrad,  per  dozen  bunches 

Dried,  per  bunch 

Fennel,   green,  per   dosen 

bunciiei 
'  Thyme,  per  dozen  bunches 
I  Sage,  per  dozen  bunches   . 
1  Mint,  per  dozen  bunches  - 
Marjoriim,  dried,  per  dozen 
I     bunches 

^  Savory,  per  dozen  bunohes 
I  Basil,  per  dozen  bunches 
Rosemary,  green,  per  dosen 

bunches 
Lavender,  dried,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Tansy,  per  dozen  bunches 

Stalks  and  P\ruit*/or  Tart»^ 
Pickiingt  ^c. 

Rhubnrt}  Stalks,  forced,  per 
buudle       •       - 

Edible  Fungi  and  Fkd. 

Mushrooms,  per  potUe     - 
Morels,  dried,  per  uound 
Ttuffles,  per  pound : 

English        ... 

Foreign         ... 

Fruit*, 

Apples,  Dessert,  per  bushd : 

Nonpareil 

Reinctte  grise 

Golden  Knob 

Baking,  per  bushel 

American,  per  bushel  . 

Royal         .  -       > 

Pearmain 
Pears,  Dessert,  per  \  sieve : 

Colmars         ... 

Chapman's  Colmars 

Bon  Chretiens,  per  100  . 

Baking,  per  half  sieve    . 
Almonds,  per  |N<ck 
Cranberries,  per  gallon    - 
Chestnuts,  Frcncn,  Iter  peck 
Fine -itpples,  per  pound    . 
Cucumtiers,  Frame,  \\  brace 
^  Cper  dosen     • 

Oranges      [{^^  hundred 

Bitter  Oranges 

,  f  i>er  dozen 

Umons     J  j^,  hundred 

Shaddocks,  each 
Sweet  Ahnon«ls,  per  pound 
liriizil  Nuts,  per  bushel    - 
Barcelona  Nuts,  per  peck  - 
SiMuish,  pi'r  peck    - 


From 
£  *.  d. 
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0    6    0 
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ObiurvationMm  —  The  weather,  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  and  early  in 
March,  was  very  mild  and  open;  the  market  wqs  abundantly  supplied  with 
the  articles  usual  at  this  seaffon,  of  excellent  quality,  and  at  moderate  prices  s 
the  change  of  weather  with  severe  frost  has  effected,  as  yet,  but  little 
alteration ;  but  its  consequences  must  be  felt  in  the  ensuing  months,  by 
retarding  the  spring  crops,  which  may  give  the  growers  of  forced  vegetables 
a  chance  for  better  prices ;  at  present  they  are  suffering  heavy  losses  by  the 
▼erv  iowprices  which  have  been  made  of  their  articles,  such  as  asparagus, 
seakale,  French  beans,  &c.  &c,  FroiH  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed,  the 
prices  are  generally  so  moderate,  as  to  aiford  the  grower  little  reward  for 
his  labour  and  expenses  in  producing  articles  that  heretofore  used  to  com- 
pensate him  well.  Occasionally  good  prices  are  obtained,  but  generally 
otherwise.  Onions,  which  frequently  at  this  season  used  to  make  an 
important  item  of  sale,  are  now  so  abundant  as  to  be  quite  unsaleable,  in 
any  quantity,  at  any  price ;  and,  I  presume,  many  thousands  of  bushels  will 
be  wasted  and  thrown  away,  or  planted  for  seed ;  the  price  of  which  is  now 
60  low  as  to  afford  little  prospect  of  remuneration.  Potatoes  are  realising 
much  better  prices  than  in  the  autumn,  and  are  in  demand,  with  the 
prospect  of  continuing  so,  as  the  spring  supply  of  other  vegetables  will, 
very  probably,  be  late.  Broccoli  is  not  supplied  so  largely  as  usual  at 
this  season ;  consequently  it  is  in  demand,  at  better  prices :  as  the  season 
advances  it  will  probably  become  scarce.  Seakale  and  asparagus  Tof  course 
forced)  are  more  enquired  for,  and,  as  the  season  advances,  will  be  more 
in  request,  befor^t  is  possible  they  can  be  supplied  naturally,  in  any  large 
quantities.  The  market  has  been  supplied  most  abundantly  with  oranges, 
of  good  quality,  and  at  very  low  prices;  and,  from  the  great  stock  in  hand, 
will  continue  to  be  so ;  the  importers  will  necessarily  be  heavy  losers. 
Apples  are  in  good  supply,  and,  considering  the  season,  at  very  motierate 
prices :  very  few  have  as  yet  been  imported ;  nor  will  the  prospect  warrant 
the  risk  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  season. —  G-  C.  March,  16. 
1833. 


Art.  VII.     Horticultural  Society  and  Garden, 

Feb»  5.  1833.  —  Read,  A  pa{)er  on  the  cultivation  of  the  fig  tree,  by 
8ir  C.  M.  L.  Monck,  bart.  A  note  upon  the  Brabant  bellefleur  apple,  by 
J.  Lindle^,  Esq. 

Exhibited.  Cucumbers,  and  an  Enville  pine^ppl^of  3  lbs.  weight,  from 
Mr.  George  White,  F.  H.  S.  A  new  seedling  warratah  camellia,  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Wells,  gardener  to  J.  Wells,  Esq.,  F.  H.  S. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers :  Chimon^nthus  fragrans, 
fraffrans  parvifldrus,  fragrans  grandifldrus ;  Justicia  coccinea  and  Adhdloda, 
Echevma  gibbiildra,  Gast6nta  palmata.  —  Fruit.  Apples :  Reinette  du 
Canada,  Court  pendu  plat,  Dutch  Mignonne,  ^sopus  Spitzemberg, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Green  Nonpareil,  London  Pippin,  Finouiflet  Rouge, 
Belledge  Pippin,  Api  Panache,  Kymer,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  Royal  Reinette, 
Alfriston,  Norfolk  Paradise ;  Grosse  a  cuire,  a  good  kitchen  apple  |  Api 
Gros,  Pennock*8  Large  Red  Winter,  Black  Annette,  Tulip.  Pears: 
Easter  Beurr^,  Winter  Bon  Chretien.   Berries  of  Passiildra  quadrangul^s. 

Fed,  19.  —  Bead,  A  Paper  on  the  Growth  of  Dwarf  Apple  Trees,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Blake.  Notes  upon  some  French  stewing  Pears,  by  Dr. 
Lindley. 

Exhibited,  Twenty-four  sorts  of  apple,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke.  From 
Messrs.  ChatKller,  a  hybrid  amaryllis,  Cypripedium  venustum,  E'pacria 
nivalis  and  impressa.  Camellia  condnna,  WUtont,  pompone.  Press's  single 
white-striped,  Gray's  Rbsh  mundi.  A  collection  of  flower-pots  of  various 
patterns,  from  Sir  Frederick  Fowke,  Lowesby  Hall,  Leicestershire. 
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AUoy  from  the  Sodety*s  Garden,  Ru^llta  microph^Ua,  Azklea  indicA,  a 
splendid  hybrid  variety  of;  B^nta  urens,  Gesneria  Douglastf ;  Camilla 
althaeaefldra,  imbrickta,  onemonefldra  dlba;  JuMicia  flavicoma,  j^uphdrbui 
bilabris,  15  sorts  of  ^ple,  3  sorts  of  pear,  black  Spanish  radish,  5  sorts  of 
apple  from  Mr.  G.  Lindley,  and  a  radish  between  the  black  Spanish  and 
white  turnip  radish,  from  A.  Seton,  Esq. 

DUtributed,  Grafb  of  Knight's  early  black,  and  the  Elton  cherries,  of 
the  Washington  and  Reine  Claude  violette  plums,  and  of  Hubbard's  pear- 
main  apple. 

March,  5,  —  Read.  Notes  on  the  Madura  aurantiaca,  or  Osage  apple, 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Skirving.  A  Paper  on  the  preservation  of  seeds,  by  Mr. 
C.  M.  Willich. 

Exhibited,  Queen  Caroline  and  aromatic  russet  apples,  and  unnamed 
pears,  from  Richard  Brook,  Esq.  Hybrid  rhododendron,  between  R, 
arbdreum  and  R,  catawbi^nse,  from  Mr.  Henry  Burn,  Tottenham  Park. 
Hamburgh,  Black  Tripoli,  and  Charlesworth  Tokay  grapes,  Wollaton 
pippin,  and  iZheura  undulatum,  from  Mr.  R.  Buck  of  Blackheath.  Macl^ra 
aurantiaca,  or  osage  orange  or  apple,  from  Lord  Stanley.  Models  of  the 
spouts  of  Chinese  watermg-pots,  and  an  improved  rose  for  water-pots, 
from  John  Reeves,  Esq.  Azalea  Indica,  from  Mr.  Snow,  gardener  to 
J.  H.  Palmer,  Esq.  OEunellias,  and  Cyclamen  coum  and  vemum,  from 
Messrs.  Chandler. 

From  the  Society**  Garden,  Flowers:  /fell^orus  odorus,  a  hv'brid 
Azalea  indica.  Camellia  anemoneflora  alba  and  Colvill^  crocuses,  Thun'- 
b^rgta  coccinea,*  ^^cacia  dec6rrens,  i^hododendron  dauricum  semper- 
virens. 

Distributed,  Grafts  of  Beurre  diel,  Easter  beurr^,  and  Beurr^  ranee 
pears,  and  of  Boston  russet  and  Brabant  bellefleur  apples. 

Among  the  kinds  of  fruit  exhibited  from  the  garden,  on  January  15.,  as 
reported,  p.  128.,  the  Parmentier  is  a  sort  of  russet;  Redding's  Nonpareil, 
a  small  but  high-flavoured  kind.  Pears:  of  the  Easter  Beurr^,  a  few 
were  sent,  but  the  generality  were  not  yet  in  perfection ;  Bon  Chretien 
Turc,  a  very  abundant  bearer  as  a  standard,  growing  to  a  large  size,  said  to 
be  a  good  stewing  pear.  The  Downton  Nonpareil  Apple,  from  T.  A.  Knight, 
Esq.  This  is  an  excellent,  sharp,  rich-flavoured,  handsome  apple,  highly 
deserving  of  notice.     The  first  time  of  its  being  exhibited. 


Art.  Vni.    Provincial  Horticultural  Societies, 

Huntingdonshire.  —  Huntingdon  Horticultural  Society.  July  25.  1832. 
Carnations,  picotees,  georginas,  and  fruits  were  the  subjects  exhibited. 
This  Society  admits  competitors  from  any  place,  under  certain  regulations. 
Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Twitchett  (Cambridge),  were  distin- 
guished winners  among  the  prizes  offered  for  flowers;  and  Mr.  Hylandwon 
a  majority  of  those  oirered  for  gooseberries.  (Cambridge  Chronicle,  Aug.  3. 
1822.) 

Manchester  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  July  30.  1832.  This  show 
is  described  as  inferior  to  former  ones.  Carnations,  georginas,  stove,  green- 
house, and  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  were  exhibited. 
A  New  Providence  Pine  weiched  12  lbs.  5oz.  One  of  the  stove  plants 
shown  was  Portl&ndxa  grandifldra.  The  gooseberries  were  large,  and  in 
great  variety  and  abun(&nce:  the  kinds  which  won  prizes  are.  Roaring 
Lion,  Gunner,  and  Eaele.  In  the  carnation  family,  the  best  scarlet 
bizarre  was  Walmsley's  Williom  the  Fourth ;  the  best  pink  bizarre,  Duke 
of  Kent ;  the  best  purple  flake.  Turner's  Princess  Charlotte ;  the  best  rose 
•flake,  Fletcher's  Duchess  of  Devonshire ;  the  best  purple-striped  picotee, 
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Albion ;  the  beat  red-feathered  picotee,  Russeirs  Incomparable ;  the  beat 
scarlet  flake,  Dr.  Barnes ;  the  best  purple-feathered  picotee.  Princess  Vic- 
toria. In  addition,  Cartwright's  Rainbow,  Admiral  Rodney,  Mount  Etna, 
Favourite,  and  Jasper  formed  part  of  a  pan  of  carnations,  to  which  (shown 
by  Mr.  John  Ashworth)  the  amateur  subscription  cup'  was  awarded. 
(^Manchester  Guardian,  Aug.  4.  1832.) 

Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. — Sept,  10.  1832.  This 
show  for  fruit  and  vegetables  was  held  in  the  Botanic  Garden.  "  Whether 
we  consider  the  quality  of  the  productions  which  were  then  exhibited,  or 
the  number  and  respectability  of  the  company  assembled,  it  has  seldom 
been  our  pleasure  to  advert  to  a  more  interesting  occasion.  When  it  is. 
remembered  that  but  little  more  than  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
garden  was  opened  to  the  subscribers,  and  that  at  that  period  it  was  in  no 
great  degree  of  forwardness,  undoubtedly  very  considerable  exertions  have 
been  made  to  advance  it  to  its  present  state.  Each  member  having  been 
supplied  with  an  additional  ticket  for  the  admission  of  his  friends,  it  is  cal- 
culated that  upwards  of  3000  persons  were  thus  enabled  to  participate  the 
enjoyment  of  the  delightful  scene."  A  seedling  pine,  named  the  Black 
Prince,  from  the  garden  of  John  Entwisle,  Esc^,  was  much  admired,  as 
were  grapes  from  die  houses  of  Thomas  Traflbrd,  Esq.  The  prizes  awarded 
are  fifteen,  and  of  these  thirteen  are  to  esquires,  one  to  the  Rev.  John 
Clowes,  and  one  to  Mr.  J.  II.  Stanway.  The  following  remarks  doubtless 
relate  to  the  garden :. —  "  We  understand  that  the  present  list  of  heredi- 
tary members  amounts  to  404< ;  that  each  hereditary  share  is  now  25/.,  and 
two  guineas  annual  subscription ;  eighteen  being  the  number  of  life  members, 
the  subscription  of  which  class  will  continue  at  the  present  rate  o^  10/.,  and 
2/.  2s.  per  annum,  until  the  number  of  200  shall  have  been  obtained,  when 
thb  subscription  also  will  be  advanced  to  all  individuals  who  may  subsequently 
enter  the  society."  (IVheeler's  Manchester  Chronicle,  Sept.  15.  1832.) 

Rochdale  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  April  25.  1832.  A  good 
many  auriculas  were  shown,  and  Booth's  Freedom  won  the  premier 
prize.  Various  flowering  plants,  both  tender  and  hardy,  were  exnibited. 
Of  these  we  mention,  tender,  StreKtzur  reglnae,  Corrse^a  speciosa,  Metro- 
sideros  lanceolata,  CVinum  australe,  Burchellia  capensis,  and  Ix6ra  coc- 
ci nea;  hardy,  Trillium  grandiflorum,  Clayt6nia  virginica,  Sanguinaria 
canadensis,  Rhododendron  Chamsecistus,  and  Menziesf'a  csrQlea. 

May  30.  Tulips  were  the  leading  articles  at  this  show.  Comte 
de  Vergennes  won  the  premier  prize.  Among  the  green-house  plants,  Bo- 
rdnta  serrulhta,  and  Erythrina  Crista-g&Ui  each  won  a  prize,  as  did  other 
plants.  Among  the  hardy  plants  which  won  prizes  we  name  i>odech- 
tlieon  Mekdia  var.  elegans,  (/robus  varius,  Primula  farindsa  var.  dlba, 
On6sma  tauricum,  Amm^rsine  ^uxifblia. 

July  11.  1832.  Pinks  and  ranunculuses  were  the  primary  objects  of 
attention  at  this  show.  Suwarrow  won  the  premier  prize  of  the  pinks. 
Among  the  tender  plants  which  won  prizes,  we  name  ffibiscus  Rdsa.  sinen- 
sis, and  Lilium  longifI6rum :  the  latter  plant  is  commonly  deemed  hardy, 
but  a  little  shelter  may  be  u  Ivantageous.  Of  the  hardy  plants,  Camp&nula 
macrdntha,  Cypripedinm  spect&bile,  Milium  c6n color,  AndrcSmeda  pulve- 
rulenta  and  cassini(6i\a,  and  Kaulfussia  amelliiides  are  those  which  please  us 
best  amongst  those  exhibited.  Besides  these,  there  were  exhibited  pelar- 
goniums, roses,  frr.its,  and  vegetables. 

Sept.  20.  Carnations  »nd  picotees  were  numerously  exhibited  at  this 
show.  There  were,  besides,  georginas,  house  and  hardy  flowering  plants, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  Among  the  prize-rewarded  house  plants  were 
•  Clettira  arb6rea,  Erythrina  Crista-galli  and  ^^um  spl^ndens.  Among  the 
prized  hardy  plants,  Gaillardta  arist^ta,  Menziesta  j9oiiif6lia,  and  Potentilla 
floribunda. 
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Northamptonshire.  —  Norihamptomhvre  United  Horticultural  Society, 
June  29.  The  show  was  well  supplied  with  plants  and  flowers,  including 
man^  varieties  o^  pink.  Among  fruits,  pines,  grapes,  melons,  and  straw- 
berries were  shpwn.  Mr.  Atkins's  hybrid  calceolaria  (p.  724.)  won  a 
prize;  as  did  a  Cereus  77h}Hlanthoides  from  Lord  Southampton's,  on 
which  were  from  300  to  400  blossoms.  Rhatford's  gigantic  rhubarb  won 
an  extra-prize;  and  five  cottagers'  prizes  were  awarded.  {Northampton 
Free  Press,  July?.  1832.)       ' 

Aug,  27.  This  show  was  richly  furnished  ;  and  the  carnations,  picotees, 
and  geoi^nas  exhibited  were  numerous.  There  were  also  roses,  cocks- 
combs, balsams,  stove  plants,  green-house  plants,  geraniums,  and  hardy 
herbaceous  plants;  a  good  supply  of  fruits;  and  some  vegetables.  The 
specimens  particularly  worthy  of  notice  were  some  extraordinarily  fine 
pmes  from  Earl  Spencer's;  some  very  fine  grapes  from  £.  Bouverie,  Esq., 
one  berry  of  whicn  measured  5  in.  in  circumference.  The  cottagers'  spe- 
cimens were  particularly  fine,  and  the  competitors  very  numerous. 
(^Northampton  Mercury,  Aug.  4.  1832.) 

Somersetshire.  —  Bristot  and  Clifton  Horticultural  Society^  July  2^, 
1832.  Carnations,  picotees,  fruits^  vegetables,  and  flowering  plants,  were 
exhibited.  We  may  mention,  among  the  hardy  plants.  Hydrangea  ^uerci- 
f51ia;  Gladiolus  natal^nsis,  wrongly  called  by  its  name,  second  as  to  the  time 
of  inventing  it,  psittacinus ;  and  Dracocephalum  argunense.  Tender  plants, 
Rochea  falcata ;  J^rica  ampuUacea,  viridiflora,  and  Ewenamz ;  Amaryillf 
•triatifldra  sup^rba,  Xyloph/lla  latifolia;  Sinnfngja  guttata,  Hellen,  and 
velutiua;  Escallonfa  rubra,  and  Swainsonia  galegifolia.  There  was  a  con- 
test in  the  morning  between  Messrs.  Miller,  Jacques,  Maule,  and  Chambers, 
as  to  who  should  exhibit  the  finest  carnations  for  two  silver  cups;  when 
the  umpires  awarded  the  first  prize  to  Mr.  Miller,  and  the  second  to  Mr. 
Jacques.  The  flowers  were  superb,  and  excelled  any  in  the  room,  (^m- 
/o/Jfirror,  July  28.  1832.) 

Sept.  11.  There  was  a  copious  supply  of  fruits  at  this  show,  and  nume- 
rous prizes  for  them  were  awarded.  Of  vegetables,  flowers  (mainly 
georginas),  and  plants,  there  was  a  pretty  good  supply.  Several  cottagers 
obtained  prizes.  In  the  competition  for  nurserymen's  prizes,  some  choice 
plants  were  exhibited ;  and  Mr.  Maide  obtained  upwards  of  a  dozen  prizes. 
Among  ericas  and  other  matters  exhibited  b^  Mr.  Miller,  the  distinguished 
honorary  secretary  of  this  Society,  were  variegated  yuccas.  (^Bristol  Mir^ 
Tor,  Sept.  15.  1832.) 

Taunton  and  West  Somerset  Horticultural  Society.  —  Sept»  5,  1832,  Of 
flowers  there  appeared  a  great  profusion,  particularly  of  georginas  and 
German  China  asters.  The  fruits  were  in  most  tempting  variety,  and  the 
supply  was  unusually  great.  Both  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  some  very 
astonishing  productions  appeared;  but,  in  the  awarding  of  prizes,  size 
generally  yielded  to  flavour.  Among  the  vegetables  exhibited  was  a  very 
curious  serpent  cucumber,  which,  when  suspended,  had  almost  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  green  snake.  It  exceeded  3  ft.  in  length.  The  collection  at  the 
doors  amounted  to  nearly  20/.  (rladlolus  natu^nsis  won  a  prize,  as  did 
several  seedling  georginas.  Nine  prizes  were  awarded  to  cottagers.  An 
Enville  pine  weighed  9  J  lbs.,  and  a  queen  pine  4? J  lbs.  Of  the  nurserymen's 
prizes,  Mr.  James  Veitcii  and  Mr.  John  Young  won  nearly  all :  there  were 
several  for  seedling  georginas  of  various  colours,  and  two  for  German 
China  asters.  Mr.  John  Young  won  a  prize  for  beet  (Poir^  k  carte 
blanche),  and  an  extra-prize  for  I'olish  potatoes.  (Taunton  Courier^ 
Sept.  12.) 

Suffolk.  —  Ipswich  Horticultural  Society.  Sept.  11. 1832.    This  was  the* 
fourth  show  in  the  present  year.     The  exhibition  was  decidedly  the  best 
of  the  season,  and  highly  gratifying  to  an  unusually  numerous  company. 
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Mr.Woollard,  secretary  to  the  Society,  read  a  paper  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  hyacinth,  by  which  he  had  obtained  bulbs  larger  than  any  of  those  from 
Holland.  One  fmportant  point  is,  to  plant  the  bulb  10  in.  below  the  sur- 
face, instead  of  3  in.  or  4  in.,  as  is  the  common  practice.  The  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Wooliard ;  and  his  paper  was  ordered  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  A  seedling  georgina, 
striped  red  and  yellow,  raised  by  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Stowmarket,  was  much 
admired  ,*  as  were  also  some  remarkably  fine  Hawthorndeas,  grown  by  Mr. 
Jackson ;  indeed,  they  were  allowed  to  be  larger  than  any  ever  seen  by 
the  horticulturists  present.  This  is  the  fifth  year  Mr.  Jackson  has  obtained 
the  prize  for  fruit  from  the  same  trees.  (Sujhik  Chroiucle^  Sept.  15.  1832.) 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  Horticultural  Sodett/,  —  Sept,  4.  1832.  The  display 
of  georginas  surpassed  every  other  exhibition  of  the  kind  since  the  form- 
ation of  the  Society.  Mr.  Buchanan's  prize  seedling  was  an  object  of 
general  admuration :  it  was  crimson  striped  with  yellow,  and  of  perfect 
form.  A  seedling  of  equal  merit  was  shown  by  Mr.  Felgate  of  Stowmar- 
ket :  It  was  the  darkest  flower  the  reporter  had  ever  seen,  and  perfectly 
formed.  The  new  scarlet-fieshed  melon,  shown  by  Mr.  Rogers,  at  Red- 
grave, won  a  prize  for  excellence  of  flavour.  Mr.  Marriott  of  Stowmarket 
obtained  the  prize  for  a  seedling  nectarine ;  Robert  Bevan,  Esq.,  showed 
Hed/chium  flav^cens  in  bloom  in  a  pot,  to  which  a  prize  was  awarded ; 
as  was  one  to  Mr.  Hodson,  for  a  plant  of  Lobdlia  speciosa.  The  secretary, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Payne,  obtained  the  prize  for  the  best  box  or  glass  of  honey,  not 
less  than  15  lbs.,  obtained  by  deprivations.  Sbc  prizes  were  awarded  to 
cottagers.     {Suffolk  Chronicle ^  Sept.  15.  1832.) 

Sussex. —  Chichester  Horticultural  Society,  July  2,  1832.  Fruit,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  were  the  subjects  shown.  Some  curious  bulbs  from  Africa, 
the  Psidium  CattleyajiMW,  or  guava,  loaded  with  fruit,  and  varieties  of 
Erythrhia,  full  blown,  were  the  objects  of  primary  admiration  :  these  were 
from  Lord  Selsey*s.    (Portsmouth  Herald^  July  7.  1832.) 

Newtek  Horticultural  Society.  —  Sept.  27.  1832.  In  sympathy  for  the 
exhibiters  who  did  not  win  prizes,  it  is  remarked :  —  "It  should  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  may  be  too  sanguine  of  success,  that,  where  competi- 
tors are  numerous,  the  chance  of  excelling  is  decreased ;  but  the  value  of 
the  reward  of  merit  is  proportionally  enhanced."  We  notice  this  remark 
for  the  sake  of  stating  that  its  principle  has  been  acted  on  in  some  reports 
of  shows  sent  us,  in  which  the  number  of  competitors  for  every  pnze  is 
stated.  Among  various  apples  ^ere  some  of  Shepherd's  seedling,  from 
the  tree  which  first  introduced  the  variety  into  this  part  of  the  country ; 
and  of  Cameron's  {)ippin,  so  named  at  this  meeting,  m  honour  of  Mr.  Ca- 
meron, who  raised  it  from  seed.  It  was  deemed  by  the  judges  an  excellent 
apple,  and  a  desirable  variety  for  cultivation.  A  basket  of  limes  was  shown 
by  Mrs.  Newton,  Southover.  A  prize  was  awarded  to  a  beautiful  seedling 
georgina,  raised  by  Mr.  Read,  delicately  shaded  red  and  white,  and  named 
By  the  president  Read's  Radiata.  A  hybrid  melon,  raised  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  named  the  Cottage  Prize  Melon,  was  of  very  superior  flavour,  and  won 
a  prize.  Miss  P.  Partington  exhibited  a  basket  of  beabtiful  apples,  of  a 
variety  raised  from  seed :  these  were  much  admired,  and  the  variety  was 
deemed  by  the  judges  as  possessed  of  extraordinary  merit :  the  president 
named  it  the  OlFham  Seedling.  Georginas  abounded  at  this  show :  Mr. 
Cameron  displayed  nearly  200  varieties,  and  Mr.  Wood  upwards  of  100. 
The  cottagers'  prizes  were  numerous ;  and  there  were,  besides,  rewards  to 
those  whose  ^rdens  were  found  in  the  best  condition  at  the  time  appointed 
for  the  exhibition.     (Sussex  Advertiser.) 

Wiltshire.  —  Wilts  and  General  Arboricultural,  Horticultural,  and  Bo- 
tanical Society,  July  20.  1832.  A  choice  collection  of  plants,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  and  some  flowers,  were  exhibited^  We  name  the  following :  — 
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Billb^rgia  nudicaulis,  Gesnerui  macrostkchya,  J&tropha  pandunef61ia, 
BrugmansMi  suav^olens,  (xiadiolus  natalensis,  Lilium  longifldrum,  Haem&n- 
anthus  punfceus.  Four  prizes  were  awarded  to  cottagers  ;«ndy  of  six  extras 
prizes,  one  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hamilton  for  a  lemon  queen  pine. 

Sept*  4.  A  very  fine  display  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  was  ex- 
hibited.. The  new  bulbous  plants  belonging  (p  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred 
Harrison  were  particularly  admired,  and  the  whole  collection  of  fruits  was 
of  the  first  order.  In  looking  through  the  list,  the  objects  more  worthy  to 
be  mentioned  are,  Epidendnim  nutans,  Clitoria  tem^tea,  Cypripedium 
venustum,  Bignonia  Chamberl^ynei,  Brugmdns/a  suaveolens.  Six  prizes 
were  awarded  to  five  cottagers ;  and  extra-prizes  were  appropriated  to 
the  following  objects  :  —  To  Hedychium  GardnertaNum,  shown  by  Mr. 
Downey ;  to  Stachyt&rpheta  mutabilis,.  shown  by  Mr.  Bryant ;  for  fruit  of 
the  Pinienta  vulgaris,  shown  by  Mr.  Sbennan ;  for  last  year's  onions,  shown 
by  Mr.  Langden. 

Worcestershire.  —  Worcettershire  Horticultural  and  Floral  Sociefyi. 
June  19.  Among  other  interesting  objects,  there  were  shown,  a  magni- 
ficent A^erium  spl^ndens,  Hdya  carnosa,  with  pellucid  honey-drops  hanging 
from  its  umbels  of  waxlike  flowers ;  and  on  the  specimen  were  several 
follicles  of  seeds,  an  unusual  circumstance.  A  lofty  Lav&tera  arb6rca  was 
exhibited,  and  a  particularly  fine  Kalmta  latif61ia.  Mr.  Kendall  exhibited 
flowers  of  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  Pelargdnium.  There  was  a  good 
display  of  flowers  of  i?anunculus» 

JtUi/  19.  Carnations,  picotees,  georginas,  and  various  flowers  were  the 
objects  exhibited  at  this  show.  Among  the  fruit  were  a  good  many  fine 
gooseberries;  and  there  were  currants,  raspberries,  peaches,  nectarines, 
apples,  cherries,  and  strawberries  :  the  Elton  and  Chilian  kinds  of  straw- 
berry won  the  prizes.  Amons  the*  vegetables  we  sec  nought  to  notice.  In 
the  extra-prizes  are  Humea  elegans,  shown  by  Arthur  Skey,  Esq.;  Gna- 
phalium  eximium,  shown  by  Mr.  Kendall;  citron  water-melons,  and  Ce- 
phalonian  melons,  shown  by  J.  C.  Kent,  Esq.  (Worcester  Heraldy  July  28. 
1832.) 

Yorkshire.  —  York  Floricultural  Show.  Sept,  24.  1832.  Geon^nas 
were  mainly  the  flowers  shown  ;  and  on  a  table,  m  the  centre  of  the  guild- 
hall, were  arranged  upwards  of  1500  georgina  blossoms  in  bottles,  besides 
a  very  large  number  m  trays.  A  vase  of  beautiful  artificial  flowers,  the 
production  of  Mr.  Johnstone,  the  cook  at  the  Black  Swan,  was  exhibited. 
The  flowers  were  not  made  of  the  usual  materials,  but  cut  with  a  penknife 
out  of  the  turnip,  carrot,  and  beet-root.*  Here  we  saw  the  rose,  the  sun- 
flower, the  marjgold,  the  ranunculus,  &c.,  tastefully  arranged ;  and  this, 
unique  specimen  of  art  was  much  admired,  and  received  a  prize.  The 
proceeds  of  this  show,  it  had  been  made  known,  were  to  be  applied  to  aid 
the  funds  of  the  dispensary,  so  much  impaired  by  the  'prevalence  of  the 
cholera  in  York.  A  shilling  each  person  (6rf.  for  children)  was  charged  at 
the  door;  and  by  this  means,  by  the  amount  of  subscriptions, by  the  sale 
of  some  flowers,  and  by  some  prize-money  returned,  33/.  13*.  8rf.  were 
^?^^ »  which,  when  the  amount  of  prizes  awarded,  and  all  expenses,  were 
deducted,  left  a  donation  to  the  dispensary  of  12/.  15*.  lOd,  (Yorkshire 
Gazette,  Sept.  29.)  r  j  v 

•  Va^ f^""^"'  ""^  Horticultural  Society,  —  Aug,  6.  1832.  The  show  con^ 
sisted  of  carnations,  picotees,  green-house  plants,  bouquets,  gooseberries, 
melons,  and  grapes.  In  the  carnation  family,  the  winning  yellow  picotees 
were  Uoldfinch,  Amelia,  and  Empress  of  Austria :  we  have  not  room  for 
the  names  of  numerous  kinds  in  the  other  classes.  Of  gooseberries,  the 
Xr "J?l  ?  Red,  Crown  Bob,  Roaring  Lion,  and  Si>ortsman ;  yellow, 

0?i6nd!r^^?^S*"'},?^*^^^°^5  ^*^ite.  Eagle;  green,  Ocean.  iV-^rium 
(HuUand  %"^  S^ape*"*  Astferias  won  the  prizes  for  green-house  plants. 
i,HuU  and  Rochngham  Gazette,  Aug.  1 1.  1832.) 
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Whitht/  Floral  and  HorUcuUural  Society,  —  Sept,  25.     The  first  show  of 
this  Society,  held  at  this  date,  was  an  emulous  and  satis&ctory  one.  **  The 
Society  promises  to  become  quite  a  favourite  institution."     (Yorkthire 
Gazette,  Sept.  29.  1832.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Caledonian  HorHcuUural  Society,  —  Sept^  5,  \HS2,  Peaches,  nectarines, 
plums,  and  grapes,  from  open  walls,  hot  walls,  and  glazed  roofe,  were 
the  objects  exhibited.  The  award  of  prizes  we  pass  over,  as  the  kinds 
which  won  them  are  not  new.  Of  "  several  uncommon  articles  of  a  me- 
ritorious character,"  the  following  are  reported  on  :  —  A  seedling  peach, 
with  yellow  flesh,  raised  by  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoun,  at  Hopetoun  House  garden,  from  an  American  seed ".  the  fla- 
vour was  excellent.  For  this  production  the  Society's  silver  medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  also  exhibited  a  basket  of  jargonelle  pears, 
-from  a  standard  jargonelle  tree  engrafted  on  a  common  whitethorn.  Two 
seedling  nectarines  and  a  seedling  peach,  from  Edmonstone  garden,  raised 
by  Mr.  John  Macnaughton,  were  regarded  as  promising  fruits.  Very  fine 
specimens  of  two  seedling  grapes,  from  Erskine  House  garden,  were 
shown.  For  these  kinds  of  grape  the  Society's  silver  medal  was  last  year 
awarded  to  Mr.  George  Shiells;  and  the  committee  had  now  the  grati- 
fication to  find  that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  had  improved,  as  they  expected 
\\  to  do,  with  the  a^e  of  the  vine.  These  seedlmg  grapes  may  now  be 
r  mked  with  those  of  established  character.  Two  seedling  apncots,  raised 
from  the  Moorpark,  by  Mr.  Archibald  Gorrie  of  Annat  gardens,  were 
found  to  be  of  a  promising  character,  they  being  the  first  produce  of  trees 
four  years  old.  Mr.  David  Brewster,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  R.  Lindsay  at 
Balcarres,  displayed  specimens  of  spring-sown  Portugal  onions,  six  of 
them  weighing  5  lbs.  2oz. ;  and  one  of  them  was  14  in.  in  circumference. 
i^Scoftman,  Sept.  8.  1832.) 

Exhibition  at  the  Experimental  Garden  at  Inverleith, — July  5,  1832. 
From  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  showy  exotics  were  seen  continually 
arriving  at  the  garden  :  the  aggregate  assemblage  of  them  filled  a  stage 
about  60  ft.  long,  and  this  rather  crowdedly.  An  extensive  awning  covered 
the  whole.  Many  of  the  richest  shrubby  specimens  were  not  sent  for  com- 
petition, but  for  exhibition  only.  This  was  the  case,  in» particular,  with 
those  from  the  royal  botanic  garden.  The  medal  for  the  six  finest  and 
rarest  herbaceous  exotics  "was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Brackenbridge, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Neill,  Canonmills,  for  Tropae^olum  pentaphyilum,  Alstro- 
meria  tricolor,  StyHdium  fasciculatum,  Sal{>igl6ssis  pfcta,  Ferbdna  ven6sa, 
and  A^epenthes  distillatoria.  Pinks  were  numerously  shown,  and  the  prizes 
for  them  well  contested.  An  extra-medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Street, 
flower-gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Nisbet,  for  a  collection  of  seedling  roses 
raised  by  him  in  the  open  border  at  Beil.  Other  seedline  roses  were  sent  bjr 
Mr.  John  Clephane,  at  Hailes;  an<l  a  third  collection  of  considerable  ment 
was  produced  by  Mr.  Bamet,  from  seed  sown  in  thee  xperimental  garden  in 
1827.  We  despair  of  conveying  any  idea  of  the  splendid  gifts  of  Flora 
which  adorned  the  stage :  we  believe,  a  richer  or  more  varied  exhibition 
has  seldom  been  witnessed.  The  most  magnificent  plants  were  from  the 
botanic  garden  under  the  excellent  management  of  Mr.  M*Nab.  The 
Cape  heaths,  for  size  and  beautv,  were  altogether  matchless,  particularly 
huge  bushes  of  j^rlca  spikria,  Dickensontana,  prae^gnans,metulaen6ra,and  tri- 
color. E'pacris  grandifldra  was  very  beautiful;  and  two  uncommonly 
large  plants  of  K&lmta  latifolia,  of  the  white  and  the  pink  varieties, 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  blossom,  attracted  every  eye.  We  likewise 
remarked  some  exquisite  heaths  from  the  collection  of  Professor  Dunbar 
at  Rosepark,  particularly  J?rica  fl6rida  &lba  and  JSrica  tikmida ;  a  very  large 
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yellow  China  rose  tree ;  with  Alstrom^iiz  pulchella,  and  Gloxinttz  speciosa, 
of  large  size  and  great  beauty.  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  botanical  nurseryman 
at  Comely  Bank,  exhibited  some  rare  and  choice  articles ;  among  others. 
Fuchsia  globosa,  and  Francda  appendiculata,  both  new  plants  ;  and  brilliant 
specimens  of  Cereus  phyllanthdides  and  speciosissimus.  A  noble  Cycas  re- 
voluta,  or  sago  tree,  with  several  fine  specimens  of  the  cardinal  flower,  and 
a  number  of  rich  and  showy  balsams,  were  from  the  admirable  nursery  of 
Messrs^  Dickson  and  Co.,  Leith  Walk ;  and  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons,  of 
the  Inverleith  Nursery,  had  likewise  an  extensive  collection  on  the  stage, 
including  a  very  large  plant  of  Petunia  phcenicea  Z).  Don^  Cereus  Ackeiv 
manni,  Maur&ndya  Parkinsdni,  with  a  very  complete  series  of  the  new  hybrid 
calceolarias.  Several  fine  plants  were  marked  as  sent  from  Edmondstone, 
the  seat  of  John  Wauchope,  Esq. ;  among  which  we  particularly  remarked 
Sutheridndia  frutescens  and  Di6sma  imbricata.  A  collection  of  the  genus 
Pris  in  flower,  including  Pns  fulva,  and  several  of  the  newest  and  rarest 
kinds  of  peony^  particularly  Paednia  albifl6ra,f  Eleev^sii,  P6ttsii,  Whitl^yi, 
and  Humei,  were  from  the  curious  garden  of  David  Falconar,  Esq.,  of 
Carlowrie ;  and  some  uncommon-  and  elegant  sorts  of  flowers  were  marked 
as  from  the  garden  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Liston,  at  Millbum 
Tower.  Fruits  were  exhibited,  but  nothing  is  remarked  on  them  worth 
quoting.  The  company  which  attended  the  exhibition  was^  as  might  be 
expected,  extremely  numerous,  and  of  the  most  genteel  description.  Upon 
the, whole,  the  exhibition  and  promenade  went  off  with  much  eclat.  We 
know  that,  on  occasions  of  former  exhibitions,  the  funds  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  suffered  considerably.  This  was  to  be  r^etted ;  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  learn  that  the  receipts  of  last  week  will  reimburse  former  losses : 
and  we  ivre  sure  that  no  one  grudged  the  shilling.^  (^Edinburgh  Advertiser^ 
July  20.  1832.) 

The  North  Britith  Profettionat  GardeTiers*  Society, — ^u^ttf/ 8.  1832. 
Grapes,  melons,  gooseberries,  carnations,  hardy  annuals^  and  turnips,  were 
the  objects  exhibited ;  and»  for  each  of  these,  prizes  were  awarded.  A 
prize  was  awarded  for  an  essay  on  the  culture  of^  the  melon,  to  Mr.  Wm. 
Cuthbertson,  gardener  to  Wm.  Patison,  Esq.,  Williamfleld.  An  extra^rize 
was  awarded  to  John  Smeal,  gardener  to  Sir  Robert  Liston,  Millbum 
Tower,  for  a  beautiful  and  very  ingenious  model  of  a  frame,  with  peculiar 
machinery,  for  growing  balsams,  &c.,  invented  by  him,  and  presented  to 
the  Society ;  accompanied  by  a  very  superior  balsam  grown  in  it,  and  a 
description  of  its  various  properties.  Mr.  Darid  Bprton,  gardener  to  the 
Dean  of  Faculty,  Granton,  exhibited  four  very  large,  beautiful,  and  distinct 
varieties  of  Calli6psis  bicolor.    {Scotsman^  Aug.  18. 1832.) 

Sept,  12.  Flowers  and  fruits,  in  abundance  and  variety,  were  exhibited ; 
and  six  pears  of  the  Green  Yair  variety,  from  Rose  Mount  garden,  weighed 
2  lbs.  4  oz.  A  prize  was  awarded^  for  the  best  essay  on  the  culture  of 
georginas,  to  Mr.  Dugald  M'Ewen,  gardener,  Beech  wood ;  and,  for  the 
second  best,  to  William  Patison,  jun.,  Esq.^  Williamfield.  (^Caledonian 
Mercury^  Sept.  20.  1832.) 

Aberdbensiure. —  Horticultural  Society^  August  29.  IS32,  Melons, 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  grapes,  apples,  plums,  gooseberries^  carna- 
tions, and  georginas,  were  the  objects  exhibited.  A  prize  for  seedling 
carnations  was  awarded  to  David  Gaims,  gardener  to  J.  M.  Nicholson, 
Esq.,  of  Glenbervie.  A  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Robert  Adam,  of  Nether 
Banchory,  won  the  prize  for  the  12  best  georginas.  Mr.  George  Cardno* 
^dener  to  William  Hogarth,  Esq.,  Woodhill,  won  the  prize  for  the  best 
six  seedling  georginas.  The  extra-medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Diack,  nurseryman.  Mile  End,  for  a  dozen  of  seedling  apples  upon  a  twig 
that  had  never  been  engrafted.     (Aberdeen  Journal^  Sept.  5.  1832.) 

DuHFRiESSHiRE.  —  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Horticultural  Society.  Sept^ 
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13.  1832.  Peaches,  nectarineB,  grapes,  plums,  melons,  wall  pears,  wall 
apples,  and  standard  apples,  and  other  fruits,  flowering  plants,  hardy  cut 
flowers,  and  vegetables,  are  the  subjects  in  which  prizes  were  awarded. 
Two  prizes  were  awarded  to  cottagers.  An  extra-prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  A.  M'Gillivray  for  a  new  seedling  apple.  The  show  of  flowers  and 
fruit  was  very  fine.     (Dumfries  Courier ^  Sept.  18.  1832.) 

Forfarshire.  —  Dundee  Horticultural  Society,  Sept.  14.  1832.  Carna- 
tions, georginas,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  grapes,  apples,  pears,  figs, 
melons,  pines,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  were  the  objects  exhibited.  A 
splendid  variety  of  georginas  exhibited  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Urquhart  and  Sons,  Scouringburn,  and  from  that  of  Mr.  David  Stewart, 
Lilybank.  A  singular  curiosity  was  produced  fi-om  the  garden  of  David 
Martin,  Esq.,  of  Roseangle,  vie.  a  young  rose  plant  beanng  a  flower  bud, 
the  seed  of  which  had  only  been  sown  last  January.  Several  plants  from 
New  South  Wales  were  exhibited  by  Dr.  Bovier,  who  has  lately  returned 
thence.  Afler  the  dinner,  which  followed  the  show»  and  at  which  about  100 
gentlemen  (including  gardeners^  dined,  among  various  toasts  was  one  by 
Mr.  David  Andersen,  "  to  the  nealth  of  Mr.  David  Douglas,  a  gentleman 
from  this  quarter,  whose  ardent  pursuit  of  botanical  science  had  led  him 
to  penetrate  into  distant  regions."     {Dundee  Courier,  Sept.  18.  1832.) 

Perthshire.  —  Royal  Perthshire  Horticultural  Society,  August  31.  1832. 
Major  Murray  Belshes  is  a  warm  friend  to  this  Society.  In  addition  to  the 
handsome  medal  presented  to  it,  he  has  added  a  valuable  donation  of 
books  of  reference  on  horticulture,  for  the  use  of  the  members,  and  has 
prevailed  on  William  the  Fourth  to  allow  the  title  of  royal  to  be  prefixed 
to  the  Society's  previous  title.  On  this  day  the'  objects  to  which  prizes 
were  awarded  were  flowers,  carnations,  hollyhocks,  georginas,  stocks, 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial  and  annual  plants,  ihiits,  gooseberries,  me- 
lons, apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  pluras,grapes, pineapples, pears,  apples, 
cherries,  and  figs ;  vegetables  besides.  The  medal  presented  by  Major 
Murray  Belshes  to  be  awarded  this  season  to  the  most  successful  com- 
petitor in  vegetables,  was  gained  by  Mr.  Moyes,  at  Seggicden.  The 
reporter  remarks,  "  We  noticed  a  new  vegetable  from  Scone,  the  Phyto- 
lacca dec^ndra,  used  in  America  like  asparagus  and  spinach,  and  also  a 
plate  of  what  are  called  Topinambour  jaune,  or  yellow  Jerusalem  potatoes, 
trom  Delvine.     (Perthshire  Courier,  Sept.  6.  1832.) 

Renfrewshire.  —  West  Renfrewshire  Horticultural  Society,  July  4. 
i832.  Pinks,  vegetables,  strawberries,  and  nosegays,  and  flowering  plants, 
were  the  principal  subjects  of  exhibition.  In  addition  to  the  jprize  articles, 
a  variety  of  shrubs  m  flower,  and  several  lots  of  superb  irises,  sweet 
Williams,  and  violets,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Malcom  Service,  James 
Kirkpatrick,  Robert  Guthrie,  and  John  M*Nab.  (Greenock  Advertiser, 
July  13.  1832.) 

Sept,  12.  For  seedling  georginas  three  prizes  were  awarded.  Various 
prizes  were  allotted  to  vanous  flowers,  firuits,  and  vegetables.  Mr.  John 
borthwick,  nursery  ^nd  seedsman,  Greenock,  exhibited  a  large  display  of 
double  georginas,  many  of  which  were  very  fine,  and  greatly  admired. 
The  articles  produced,  both  for  competition  and  show,  were  of*  the  first- 
rate  quality,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  respective  cultivators.  This 
Society  has  a  library.     (Greenock  Adt)ertiser,  Sept.  20.  1822.) 

Selkirkshire.  —  Melrose^  Selkirk,  and  GalashieU  Horticultural  Society, 
August  1.  1832.  Gooseberries,  melons,  nosegays  of  annual  flowers,  nose- 
gay from  not  fewer  than  12  species  of  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  roses, 
plums,  and  apples,  were  the  articles  exhibited.  All  the  fruit  shown  was 
very  superior,  and  the  flowers  were  tastefully  put  up,  and  well  selected. 
The  visiters,  of  whom  there  were  a  great  many,  seemed  highly  gratified 
with  the  exhibition.     (Caledonian  Mercury,  August  4.  1832.) 
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Stirlingshire.  —  Stirling  Horticultural  Soctettf,  Sept,  13.1832.  This 
'was  a  very  rich  exhibition,  and  was  numerously  visited  :  it  was  held  under 
the  extensive  sheds  of  the  corn-market,  the  entrance  to  which,  as  well  as 
the  pillars  within,  were  previously  decorated  with  evergreens  and  wreaths 
of  flowers.  The  articles  shown  were  eeorginas,  hollyhocks,  carnations, 
stocks,  pentstemons,  annuals  tender  and  hardy,  calceolarias,  grapes,  melons, 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  plums,  apples,  pears,  gourds,  and  vegetables. 
Of  two  prize  gourds,  one  weighed  58  lbs.,  the  other  55  lbs.  A  drumhead 
and  red  cabbage  weighed  together  84  lbs.  A  medal  offered  for  a  pine- 
apple was  won  by  Mr.  James  Smith,  at  Caliendar  Park.  Two  new  varieties 
of  grape  were  shown  from  TuUyallan  Castle.  Tripoli  onions,  12  inches  in 
circumference,  from  Arc^deck  House.  From  Daniel  Ferguson,  apprentice 
gardener  at  Blairdrummond,  was  shown,  tf  model  of  a  moss  house,  about 
mree  feet  high :  this  specimen  of  rural  architecture  excited  general  appro- 
bation, and  reflects  no  small  credit  on  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the  juve- 
nile constructor.     (StirHmg  Advertiser,  Sept.  2\.  IS32.) 

Falkirk  Horticultural  Society,  August  17.  1832.  The  show  held  at  this 
date  appears  to  have  been  this  Society's  first,  and  it*  was  an  auspicious 
one.  There  was  a  gratifying  display  of  tender  exotic  plants,  and  of^  fruits, 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Among  the  plants  were,  Petunia  phcenlcea  D.  Don, 
Psidium  Cattleyanum,  beautiful  in  its  flowers  and  fruit ;  and  eight  hybrid 
calceolarias,  including  four  new  varieties  from'  seeds  saved  by  Mr.  D< 
M*Naughton,  gardener  to  Thomas  Hagart,  Esq.,  of  Bantaskine.  (Scots' 
wian,  August  29.  1832.) 

IRELAND. 

County  of  Antrim.  —  Belfast  Horticultural  Society,  Sept.  U.  The 
exhibitors  were  numerous,  and  the  competition  is  stated  to  have  been 
spirited.  Some  fine  fruit  of  the  greoaciiUu  were  exhibited  from  Mount- 
stewart,  and  a  new  specimen  of  silver  beet  from  James  Goddard,  Gsq.  The 
spectacle  presented  by  the  rooms  was  imposing  in  the  highest  degree ;  the 
walls  decorated  with  festoons  of  laurel  y  the  tables  covered  with  splendi(^ 
specimens  of  fruit  both  native  and  exotic,  or  glowing  with  the  various  hues 
of  the  beautiful  geo^ginas ;  the  extremities  of  the  apartment  occupied  by 
the  bands  of  Lord  Donegall  and  of  the  90th  regiment,  which  alternately 
played  during  the  entire  morning,  and  every  space  filled  with  animated 
and  ever-changing  groups,  formed  altogether  a  spectacle  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  larger  means  of  the  metropolitan  societies.  (Belfast 
News  Letter,  Sept.  14*  1832.)  ■ 


Art.  IX.     Obituary. 

Died,  at  Biel,  in  Haddingtonshire,  Feb.  12.  1833,  Mr,  Robert  Blackie, 
gardener,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  45th  year  of  his  service  in 
diat  situation;  highly  respected,  and  much  rcgrt,^ted.  Mr.Blackie  was  a 
most  excellent  man,  a  very  superior  gardener,  and  a  sincere  friend  to  every 
lover  of  his  art.  Those  gardeners  who  have  visited  the  beautiful  grounds 
under  his  charge  at  Biel  will  not  soon  forget  his  hospitality  and  attention. 
Mr.  Blackie  kept  these  grounds  in  the  firstrrate  style;  the  wall  trees,  along 
the  architectund  terraces,  and  in  the  kitchen-garden,  are  perfect  models 
of  training,  and  remain  to  attest  his  industry,  skill,  and  taste.  —  D.  F, 
March  20.  1833; 

Died,  on  March  12.  1833,  aged  71;  years,  ilfr.  Stephen  Allen,  mwrkeU 
gardener,  Bramford,  SuflTolk;  father  of  the  present  Mr.  William  Ely  Allen, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  M.  O.  Ed^r,:Iied  Houfte,-near  Ipswich.  {Suffolk 
Chronicle,  March  16.  1833.)      ^      r.  -  :  \ 
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ORIGINAL  communications- 


Art.  I.  Naies  and  Reflections  made  during  a  Tour  through  Part 
of  France  and  Germany ^  in  the  Auhumn  of  the  Year  1828.  By 
tne  Conductor. 

(ConOmuedJrom  p.  159.) 

W^B  shall  give  our  remarks  on  the  gardens  which  we  saw  in 
Germany,  in  1828,  in  three  separate  articles,  viz.,  on  those  of 
Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Wirtemberg. 

The  gardens  at  Schwezingen  have  been  already  described  in 
the  Ewyc.  ^ Gardenings  and  we  shall  only  add  what  occurred 
to  us  when  we  walked  over  them  in  November,  1828.  The 
surface  is  perfectly  flat,  and  the  soil  a  liffht  sand.  When 
in  high  order,  in  the  summer  season,  and  filled  with  company, 
these  ffrounds  may,  no  doubt,  produce  considerable  splen- 
dour oi  effect ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  look  very 
much  better  upon  paper  than  they  do  in  reality.  Some  of 
the  ornamental  buildings  are  substantial  and  picturesque :  the 
one  that  pleased  us  most  was  the  artificial  ruins  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct.  {Jig.  70.)  The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Mercury 
{Jig.  710  are  also  very  well  managed.    So  completely  are  these 

Sirdens  open  to  the  public,  that  travellers,  desirous  of  seeing 
em,  drive,  without  asking  leave,  through  the  lodges,  and 
under  an  archway  in  the  chateau,  and  set  down  at  once  in  the 
centre  of  the  garden,  where  the  guide  quickly  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, and  shows  and  explains  every  part  in  detail.  It  is 
clear  that  a  great  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  proprietor 
must  consist  in  seeing  the  pleasure  which  his  garden  gives  to 
Vol.  IX.  —  No.  44.  » 
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strangers.     In  the   spacious  orangery  here,  there   are  465 
large  orange  trees,  between  200  and  SOO  years  old ;  myrtlea 


having  trunks  6  in.  in  diameter,  pomegranates,  sweet  bays, 
common  laurels,  laurustinus,  and  arbutus,  trained  like  orange 
trees.  Id  the  arboretum,  which  cootuns  a  considerable  auin- 
ber  or  species,  each  genus  forms  an  irregular  group  on  turf, 
and  each  species  is  named.  In  the  pits  belonging  to  this 
garden,,  thousands  of  China  roses  are  struck  from  cuttings 
annually,  and  given  away  towhoever  promises  to  lake  care  of 
them.    In  consequence  of  this,  the  China  rose,  as  well  as  other 
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ornamental  plants,  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  cottage  garden 
in  Baden.  There  is  a  very  large  collection  of  green-house 
plants  at  Schwezingen,  including  140  species  of  jErlca.  Most 
of  the  hot-houses  are  constructed  with  opaque  roofs^  or  with 
span  roofi,  having  the  northern  half  opaque ;  but  there  are 
one  or  two  newer  ones  with  sloping  glas^,  in  the  English 
manner.  Pine-apples  are  grown,  but  not  with  miich  success. 
There  is  a;  good  kitchen-garden ;  but,  as  the  grand  duke  re^ 
sides  here  only  during  summer,  winter  forcing  is  not  carried 
on.  This  garden  contains  some  handsome  standard  pear 
trees,  trained  in  the  pyramidal  manner ;  but  we  are  informed 
that  they  produce  a  great  deal  of  wood,  aind  very  little  fruit. 
These  grounds,  taking  them  altogether,  are  of  that  kind  of 

'  which  a  very  accurate  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  ground 

plan  and  description ;  because  thev  are  perfectly  flat,  without 
exterior  prospect,  and  are  every  wnere  the  work  of  art.  We 
were  neither  surprised  nor  disappointed,  but  walked  through 
them  with  a  feeling  of  having  been  there  l^efore.  This  must 
be  always  more  or  less  the  case  with  gardens  or  parks,  on 
flat  surfaces^  of  which  correct  plans  and  views  have  been  pub- 
lished. A  great  defect  in  this  garden  is  the  want  of  ever- 
^  greens. 

The  Park  and  Gardens  at  Carlsruhe  are,  like  those  of 
Schwezingen,  situated  on  a  level  surface;  and,  like  them, 
may  be  perfectly  comprehended  from  the  published  plans  and 
views.  The  ground  plan  of  the  park  we  have  given  in  the 
Emyc.  of  Gardenings  It  consists  of  a  natural  forest  of  oaks 
and  pines,  pierced  with  thirty-two  avenues,  all  radiating  from 
the  central  tower  of  the  ch&teau  or  palace.  The  palace 
{Jig.  72.)  is  a  heavy  hospital-like  building,  dull  and  dreary 
i  widiout,  and  ill-furnished  and  neglected  within.    It  is  however 

noticed  by  SvAzer  {Th^orie  des  Beaux  Arts^   &c.),   and   by 

^  Hirschfeld,  as   one   of  the  finest  in*  Germany ;    and  as  re- 

^markable,  in  that  country,  for  having  the  wings  at  an  oblique 
angle  with  the  main  body  of.  the  building.  jBehind,  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  the  circumference  of  which  forms  the 
promenade,  is  a  tower,  which  commands  a  bird's  eye  view 
of  the  whole  park,  pleasure  and  kitchen  gardens,  the  town 
and  church  (the  former  greatly  enlarged  since  these  grounds 
were  laid  out),  and  of  the  surrounding  country,  far  into 
France  on  one  side,  and  to  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest 
on  the  other.  The  park  and  gardens,  together  with  die  pa- 
lace, were  laid  out  by  Berceau,  a  French  architect,  in  1715. 
In  the  parterres  were  curious  patterns  strewed  with  dtfferent- 
coloured  sands,  broken  glass,  porcelain,  shells,  &c ;  the  main 
walks  were  bordered  with  box,  and  yew  and  hornbeam  hedges. 

s  2 
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These  have  been  since  destroyed,  and  an  open  lawn,  varied 
by  groups  in  the  natural  manner,  forms  now  the  main  feature 
from  the  garden  front  of  the  palace.  -  The  natural  forest 
scenery  is  increased  in  interest  by  the  introduction  of  exotics, 
and  especially  evergreens,  along  the  margins  of  the  alleys  and 
walks.  Here  the  hemlock  spruce,  Norway  spruce,  silver  firj 
Weymouth  pine,  and  arbor  vitEe  have  an  admirable  effects 
Except  in  front  of  the  palace,  there  are  scarcely  any  glades 
of  turf;  and  there  being,  in  consequence,  very  little  mowing, 
and  no  clipping  of  hedges,  the  pleasure-ground  part  of 
Carlsruhe  garden  is  kept  up  at  very  little  expense.  Ex- 
clusively of  the  gardens,  there  is  a  park  for  deer  of  400 
acres. 

^l  the  Gardens  and  Park  Scefiery  at  Carlsruhe  are  at  all 
times  open  to  the  public ;  and  they  are  rendered  the  more 
agreeable,  during  the  summer  season,  by  a  band  of  music 
which  perambulates  the  ground,  and  is  heard,  at  short  in- 
tervals, from  morning  till  night.  I'he  gardener  who  showed 
us  through  the  grounds  in  182S,  M.  Napoleon  Vernier,  a 
Frenchman,  a  poet,  and  an  enthusiast,  informed  us  that  it  was 
delightful  to  work  in  them,  because  the  nightingale  sang  from 
the  evening  till  the  morning;  the  military  band  began  to 
practise  before  breakfast ;  the  rehearsal  at  the  opera  house, 
which  is  close  to  the  garden,  succeeded  ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  ambulating  band  in  the  woods,  which  continued 
to  play  duiing  the  remamder  of  [he  day. 

The  Villa  and  Gardes  of  fVafthnlden,  near  Ettlingen,  con- 
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tain  aboat  sixty  acres,  and  were  laid  out,  in  the    English 
manner,  about  1820,  by  the  late  M.  Hartweg  of  Carlsruhe 

Khose  son,  a  highly  educated  intelligent  youth,  is  now  in 
indon,  endeavouring  lo  get  into  some  botanic  garden,  to 
work  as  a  journeyman}.  They  are  situated  on  the  irregular 
declivity  of  a  hill,  and  display  very  extensive  views  over  a  flat 
country  to  the  Rhine.  The  disposition  of  the  plantations  in 
groups  is  good ;  and  the  mixture  of  cultivated  spots,  corn 
Cr<^>5,  and  vineyards  gives  a  character  of  usefulness  whichis 
agreeable,  because  it  is  humble  and  universal.  The  upper, 
part  of  the  hill  is  covered  with  natural  woods,  which  stretch 
along  the  summits  of  other  hills,  till  they  join  the  Black' 
Forest.  The  house  (j^.  73.)  is  in  no  respect  remarkable,- 
but  it  is  commodious. 


Tliis  garden  is  o|>en  to  the  public  under  the  following  con- 
ditions, which  are  printed  in  large  characters,  and  placarded 
on  a  board  at  the  entrance  gate :  —  "  Whenever  the  gates 
are  opened,  every  one  that  chooses  may  enter  in,  on  the  fol- 
. lowing  conditions:  1st,  not  straying  out  of  the  paths;  2d, 
neither  gathering  leaves,  flowers,  seeds,  or  fruits,  nor  breaking 
off  shoots  of  trees ;  3d,  not  letting  children  go  without 
attendants ;  4th,  not  bringing  in  dogs ;  5th,  neither  writing 
on  statues,  walls,  or  other  objecfts,  nor  cutting  letteu  in  the 
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bark  of  trees ;  and  6th,  not  smoking."  The  proprietor  of  this 
villa,  in  1828,  was  Berstefl,  the  prime  minister  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden. 

Publie  Gardens  at  Cmisruhe.  — Several  of  the  streets  and 
squares  are  planted  with  rows  of  trees.  In  one  of  them  is  a 
fine  avenue  of  /^itanus ;  in  another,  one  of  Cat&lpa  ,-  several 
of  Ac\cM ;  and  the  trees  in  front  of  the  barracks  are  .i^sculus 
cfimea  and  rubicfinda.  In  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
palace  are  triple  and  quadruple  lines  of  trees,  of  a  variety  of 
sorts;  and  among  these  are  placed,  during  the  summer  season, 
some  hundreds  of  larg5  orange  trees  in  tubs,  covered  with 
blossoms  and  fruits.  The  fragrance  thus  diffused  through  the 
town  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  with  the  music  of  the  birds 
in  the  surrounding  woods,  is  said  to  be  delightful,  and 
altogether  unequalled  in  Germany.  All  the  public  have  the 
enjoynient,  not  only  a£  these  orange  groves,  and  of  the  publie 
English  garden,  but  of  the  park  and  gardens  of  the  grand 
duke.  Indeed,  a  prince  in  Germany  enjoys  nothing  in  the 
open  air  that  is  not  partaken  by  all  his  people;  and  from  this 
circumstance  we  in  part  account  for  the  continued  existence, 
at  so  advanced  a  period  of  society,  of  so  many  petty  princest 
each  with  immense  palaces  and  extensive  gardens.  The 
people  are  highly  taxed  to  keep  up  diese  gardens ;  but  th^y 
nave  almost  as  much  enjoyment  of  them  as  if  they  were  their 
own.  One  of  the  finest  circumstances  in  Carlsnihe  is,  that  in 


two  directions  the  Forest  of  HartwaJd  comes  up  to  the  gates  of 
the  city.  Tliese  gates  are  very  handsome ;  one  of  them,  tW 
Durlacher  Thbr  {Jig.  74.).  is  by  the  architect  Miiller ;  and  the 
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other,  the  Etdinger  Thor  {Jg.  75),  is  by  the  celebrated 
Weinbrenner,  who  may  be  designated  tne  Nicholson  of 
Germany. 


The  public  English  Garden  at  Carlaitke  contains  about  sixty 
acres  of  a  perfectly  flat  surface,  and  a  piece  of  water.  Il'is 
sarrounded  and  crossed  in  all  directions  by  winding  roads, 
which  give  it  that  degree  of  sameness,  as  a  natural  garden, 
which  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  near  Paris,  has  as  an  artificial 
one.  The  conspicuous  defect  in  the  plantations  at  Carlsruhe 
is  the  want  of  evergreens.  This  want,  however,  does  not 
result  from  an^  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  the  planters  of  trees, 
of  the  diflefent  species  of  evergreens  that  are  to  be  pur- 
chased in  European  nurseries,  but  from  the  great  severity 
'  of  the  winters,  which  destroys,  if  not  every  year,  at  least  every 
'  three  or  four  years,  when  a  winter  is  unusually  severe,  many 
of  the  spedies. 

The  Garden  of  the  Margravitie  Amelia  (j^.  76.)  is  situated 
"  ib  the  suburbs  of  Carlsruhe.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  a  street. 
It  contains  about  a  dozen  acres,  laid  out  in  1809,  in  the 
natural  style,  by  Hartweg.  There  are  some  handsome  gar- 
den buildings,  and  some  artificial  inequalities  of  surface,  very 
well  managed.  An  archway  under  the  public  road  connects 
the  one  garden- with  the  other.  The  road  is  concealed  from 
the  house  and  the  grounds  by  raised  mounds,  sloping  gently 
backwards  irom  the  road ;  and  the  carriages  and  horsemen 
pas^ng  are  pointed  to  as  apparently  in  the  garden,  seeming 
to  be  ctmsidered  ta  objects  of  interest  rather  than  of  dislike. 
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This,  indeed,  is 
generaltythecase 
in  Germany.  The 
following  are  de- 
Uils :  — 

a.  Villa. 

6,  Orangerf  with 
Sawa-gmea     io 

c,  RocLwork  wbicb 
fomts  (be  entrance 
to  a  tunnel  under 
the  road. 

d,  Water. 

e,  Place  lor  refuse. 
/,  Summer  bouse. 
g,  Villa  and  offices 

(br  a  liiead. 


i.  Public  road. 

I  pe  Villa  of 
Christina,  Queen 
of  Sweden,  at 
Baden,  is  one  of 
the  handsotnfeet 
in  the  duchy,  a$ 
for  as  respects 
thevrounds.  The 
surface  is  the 
irregular  side  of 
a  hill,  beautifully 
varied  in  it^e^, 
and  containing 
finely  diversified 
end  picturesque 
views  of  the  vale 
of  Baden,  and 
the  finely  wooded 
hills  which  fortn 
itsboundary.The 
grounds  were  laid 
out, in  X8S], from 
a  design  of  M. 
Hartweg's,  by  M. 
Arnold,  who  Was 
gardener  there, 
when  we  vUited 
it,  in  1828.  The 
trees  and  shrubs 
are    planted     in 
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maBses,  each  containing  only  one  kind,  in  Sckell's  manner ;  and 
a  most  judicious  use  is  made  of  spruce  firs,  birdi-cherries,  ^p- 
p6phae  rhamntjldes,  Amorpha  fruticoss,  yellow-barked  ashj 
bladder-nut,  acacia,  golden  willow,  fly  honeysuckle,  red  dog- 
wood, privet,  lilac,  Spirs^a,  &c.,  all  of  which  present  irregular 
masses  of  distinct  colours  from  their  bark,  even  in  the  winter 
season.  The  only  want  here,  like  every  where  else  in  Ger- 
many, is  of  evergreens.  The  walks  are  laid  with  good  gravel 
of  a  grey  colour,  from  a  stream  which  passes  through  the 
grounds ;  and  (what  we  found  rare  in  Germany  in  1828)  they 
are  filled  to  the  brim.  The  great  delect  of  waflis  in  Germany 
is  the  same  as  that  which  is  so  common  in  Britain,  viz.,  that 
they  are  sunk  into  the  ground,  instead  of  seeming  to  be 
formed  on  a  level  with  it. 

The  principal  Cemetay  at  CarUrtAe  (^.  77.)  is  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  town.     There  are  some  straight  and  wind- 


ing walks  through  it,  a  number  of  groups  of  trees,  and  a 
great  many  monuments,  mostly,  however,  in  bad  taste.  Th«f 
monument  of  the  poet  Stilling  is  a  large  block  of  rough  stone, 
cracked  in  several  places,  but  with  an  inscription  across  th^ 
principal  rent,  as  shown  in  the  for^round.  The  rao^t  com- 
mon shrub  in  this  burial-gr9und  we  found  to  be  the  Hyps' 
ricum  Kalmianunt ,-  the  principal  trees,  the  weeping  birch 
and  weeping  willow :  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of  hert>- 
aceous  plants,  both  annuals  and  perennials. 

Tie  Btirial-Groimd  at  Saden  {^.  78.)  is  remarkable  for  a 
piece  of  rockwork   callod  the  Oehlberg  (Mount  of  Olives). 
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Oa  this  ftre  three  clothed  figures,  larger  than  life,  represent- 
ing three  of  the  disdples  worshipping  a  figure  of  Jesus- 


Christ,  which  is  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  rock.  In  this 
burial-ground,  as  in  most  others  in  Catholic  countries,  is  a 
large  and  conHpicuous  crucifix  in  stone,  the  sculpture  of 
which  is  considered  to  be  remarkably  well  eicecuted.  There 
is  a  plain  chapel  for  the  usual  purposes,  and  a  number  of 
trees  and  bushes  are  sprinkled  among  the  tombs ;  but  no 
flowers,  the  situation  being  low,  and  the  soil  clayey  and 
moist.  Here  the  children  are  buried  iu  a  place  by  them- 
selves, to  economise  space,  as  at  Kinzigthal.  Their  little 
graves  are  distinguished  by  crosses  and  crowns  of  white 
satin,  ornamented  with  everlastings  of  different  colours,  and 
with  artificial  roses,  wallflowers,  &c.,  made  of  paper. 
'  7Ke  Botanic  Garden  at  Carlsnthe  has  been  noticed  at 
length  in  our  third  volume  (p.  205.),  when  giving  a  review 
of  M.  Hartw^'s  Catalt^ue.  This  excellent  man  died  in 
18S0,  ood  the  garden  is  now  under  the  management  of 
M.  Zeiber.  We  visited  tbe  Carisruhe  garden  in  Novem- 
ber, 1828,  and  found  it  exceedingly  well  stocked  and  well 
kojt.  Among  the  fine  specimens  which  it  contained  were, 
Wistdno  ConsequElna,  covering  the  end  of  a  house,  and 
Tipenmg  annaally  a  great  number  of  seeds;  Andr6meda 
arb6rea,  twelve  feet  high,  also  ripening  seeds;  Magnolia 
macrc^h^lU,  ten  feet  hirfi,  flowering  freely.  In  the  stove, 
Chamie'rops  hiVmilis,  with  fruit,  from  which,  as  at  Berlin, 
wung  plants  had  been  raised ;  Curtlsio^yiginea,  very  large  j 
PasBifl6ra  fflaliformis,  ripening  abundance  ot  froit  every  year; 
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VallisD^ui  spir&lis;  Pfa6rniiuiii  tenax,  which  has  ripened 
seed ;  and  Tlcoma  radicans,  which  has  attained  a  large  siae^ 
and  is  probably  as  hardy  as  the  native  shrubs ;  SopAdra  ja- 
p6nice,  very  larf^;  TSmarix  g&IIica,  twelve  feet  high;  and 
Salisburio,  male  and  female.  iOiodod^ndron  p6nticuin  is 
here  protected  during  winter  with  fern;  while  B.  mixi- 
taam  reqaires  no  protection.  All  the  American  plants  in 
this  garden,  and  also  in  the  pleasure-ground,  are  grown  in 
rotten  wood  and  leaves.  There  is  a  very  large  orangery^ 
which  was  formerly  a  theatre.  The  jScaralne'us  nasicomis  is 
hatched  from  eggs  inserted  in  the  bark  beds ;  and  the  perfect 
insect  flies  about  in  the  open  air ;  and,  while  it  excUea 
attention  by  its  singular  form,  doen  harm  to  .nothing.  Bat 
the  greatest  curiosity  in  this  garden  is  a  weeping  willow, 
planted  in  1787i  which  was  nearly  thrown  down  bya  storm 
in  1816.  One  branch  was  cut  ofl^,  and  an  oaken  prop  was 
put  under  the  other.  [Jfg.  79.  a.)    The  willow  sent  down  a 


root  under  the  decayed  bark  of  this  oak  prop,  which,  in 
1629,  being  increased  to  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
arm  (i),  burst  from  the  bark;  and  it  is  supposed  that,  in  a 
few  vears,  it  will  render  the  oaken  prop  superfluous.  In  a 
buUaing  in  this  garden  is  a  very  complete  collection  of  seedsp 
of  sections  of  wood,  and  a  herbarium.    The  different  seeds 
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are  enclosed  in  broad  flat  glass  phials,  named,  and  placed  on 
narrow  shelves,  in  the  order  of  the  Linnsean  system.  There 
is  a  separate  set  of  specimens  of  culinary  seeds,  named,  and 
covered  with  a  glass  case ;  and  also  a  set  of  forest-tree  seeds; 
The  different  sorts  of  kidneybeans  are  placed  on  a  board 
divided  into  small  squares,  like  a  draught-board. 

In  Badefi  horticulture  is  far  advanced.  The  kitchen- 
garden  of  the  palace  at  Carlsruhe  contains  five  or  six  acres, 
and  appeared  to  us,  in  November,  1822,  to  be  well  managed. 
The  pines  are  grown  in  pits  in  the  summer  time,  and  re« 
moved  to  shelves,  in  houses  with  opaque  roofs  and  nearly 
perpendicular  front  glass,  in  the  winter  time.  On  the  28tn 
of  November  the  pines  were  still  chiefly  in  the  pits,  and  a 
great  many  had  ripe  fruit.  They  are  generally  taken  in  on 
the  1st  of  December,  and  taken  out  again  on  the  1st  of 
March.  About  300  ripe  pines  are  used  every  year  for  the 
purpose  of  making  wine,  which  is  found  to  be  of  an  extra- 
ordinarily good  quality :  and  four  hundred  are  annually  cut 
for  eating.  There  are  pines  on  the  grand  duke's  table  every 
week  in  the  year.  The  plants  are  grown  in  soil  composed  of 
two  parts  of  mould  formed  from  rotten  dung  and  leaves,  one 
part  and  a  half  of  turf  from  a  meadow,  broken  into  small 
pieces,  but  not  sifted,  and  half  a  part  of  sand.  Fruiting  is 
not  effected  in  a  shorter  period  than  three  years.  Figs  are 
grown  here  under  glass,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing;  but 
uiey,  and  also  peaches,  bear  in  the  open  air  as  standards. 
There  is  a  large  winter  house,  in  which  we  found  large  knoll 
celery,  kohl-rabi,  cauliflower,  Italian  broccoli;  red,  green, 
chard,  and  white  beet;  large  black  radishes,  scorzonera, 
parsley,  leeks,  endive,  lettuce,  lamb  lettuce,  and  other  articles, 
m  large  quantities,  planted  in  beds  of  earth.  Young  carrots 
and  young  turnips  are  grown  all  the  winter,  in  pits  covered 
with  glass,  and  protected  from  the  frost  every  night  by  straw 
mats.  These  articles,  with  young  onions  and  leeks,  are 
gathered  almost  every  day  during  the  winter  for  soups.  The 
varieties  of  kohl-rabi,  borecole,  and  runkel  riiben  (green  beet) 

frown  in  this  mrden  are  among  the  most  beautiful  that  we 
ave  seen  in  Germany.  Mushrooms  are  grown  in  frames 
with  boards  instead  of  sashes,  with  dung  linings,  and  under 
the  stages  of  the  pine-stoves. 

The  Kitchen-Garden  of  the  old  Castle  ofEttlingen  is  worthy 
of  notice.  It  contains  eight  or  ten  acres,  surrounded  and 
subdivided  by  walls  of  stone  about  twelve  feet  high,  with 
rafters  laid  under  the  coping  six  feet  apart,  and  projecting  on 
each  side  about  two  feet.  These  prelections  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  rolls  of  strong  matting,  which  were  for- 
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meriy  let  down  at  night,  and  during  severe  weather,  to 
protect  the  blossoms  in  spring.  The  walls,  like  almost  all 
garden  walls  in  Germany,  are  covered  with  wooden  trellis* 
work.  The  trees  trained  are  partly  peaches  and  apricots, 
but  chiefly  the  reinette  de  Canada  apple.  Trees  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  other  varieties  of  apples,  grow  perfectly  well  in  the 
open  air  as  standards;  but  the  fruit  is  found  to  be  much 
larger  when  tlie  tree  is  trained  against  a  wall.  In  the  borders 
and  quarters  of  the  garden  are  pears  en  jyramide^  and  apples 
en  tonnoir.  The  most  common  apple  cultivated  in  this  gar- 
den is  the  Rambourg,  a  large  variety  of  Calville,  known,' 
when  shaken,  by  the  rattling  of  its  seeds  in  their  cells.  This 
garden  belongs  to  a  ruined  ch&teau,  part  of  which  is  said  to 

*  have  been  built  by  the  Romans   100  years  before   Christ^ 

There  are  about  thirty  such  chateaux,  with  their  gardens  in 
ruins,  all  belonging  to  the  grand  duke,  in  different  parts  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  and  all  open  to  the  public,  who» 
in  fact,  use  them  as  their  own ;  a  poor  consolation  for  being 
heavily  taxed  to  keep  them  up. 

T/ie  celebrated  Black  Forest^  in  the  duchy  of  Baden,  though 
once  covered  with  wood,  is  now,  for  the  greater  part,  bare. 
f  Two  districts  of  forest  which  still  remain  consist,  the  one 

chiefly  of  silver  and  spruce  firs  and  pines,  and  the  other  of 
oaks ;  some  of  the  latter  being  of  great  size  and  age.  (Vol.  IV. 
p.  492.)  A  plantation  of  Pmus  rillbra  was  made  in  the  park 
at  Carlsruhe:  the  trees  were,  in  1828,  thirty  years  old,  and 
forty  feet  high;  but  whether  their  timber  is  superior  to  that 
of  Pinus  sylv^tris  remains  to  be  proved.  The  Qu^rcus 
pedunculd,ta  and  sessilifl6ra  are  here  believed  to  be  varieties 
of  the  same  species,  Qu6rcus  £6bur.  Qu6rcus  pedunculata 
is  said  to  be  more  abundant  on  moist  ground ;  for  instance, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.     In  the  woods  of  Carlsruhe, 

^  which  form  part  of  the  forest  of  Hartwald,  both  sorts  produce 

equally  tall,  straight,  sound,  and  durable  timber.  The  oak 
grows  at  Carlsruhe  with  very  great  luxuriance ;  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  leaves  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  long, 
and  from  six  to  eight  inches  broad.  A  superior  variety  of 
the  Pinus  sylv^stris  is  grown  on  the  Rhine,  about  Rastadt, 
on  the  German  side,  and  near  Hagenau,  on  that  of  France. 
Seeds  are  sent  to  various  parts  of  Europe  from  seedsmen  in 
Rastadt  and  Hagenau. 

(7\>  be  continued.) 
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Art.  IL     HorticuUural  Jottanda  of  a  recent  Continental  Tour. 

By  Robert  Mallet,  Esq. 

(Coniimiedfrom  p.  29.) 

In  the  enlivening  sunshine  of  the  morning,  fresh  from  the 
recent  rain,  we  mounted  our  mules  at  the  door  of  the  little  ina 
pf  Martigny,  prepared  to  pass  through  the  T6te  Noir  into 
Chamouni,  with  our  good-humoured  muleteer,  Giuseppe,  aa 
guide.  We  wound  slowly  along  beside  the  Drance,  and  passed 
one  of  those  singular  specimens  of  mechanical  simplicity,  a 
Swiss  saw  mill.  The  fall  is  so  rapid  in  Alpine  torrents,  thai 
all  the  preparation  necessary  for  a  saw  mill  is  to  choose  a  spot 
where  tne  torrent  curves,  or  has  some  natural  obstruction  to 
its  direct  course :  here  a  wooden  shoot  is  inserted,  and  coiv- 
veyed  a  few  yards  at  a  rapid  inclination  to  the  water-wheel^ 
generally  about  511.  diameter,  with  short  paddl^;  acainst 
which  tne  water,  rushing  with  immense  velocity  through  the 
shoot,  strikes,  and  turns  it  with  such  speed  that  the  crank  to 
which  the  saws  are  attached,  and  on  the  same  axis,  makes 
about  sixty  revolutions  per  minute.  The  timber  is  driven  oa 
by  hand.  The.  whole  machine  is  often  in  the  ppen  air,  some- 
times under  a  shingle  roof. 

.  .  A  little  beyond  the  saw  mill  the  road  rises  over  an  immense 
slope  of  sandy  debris,  beneath  which  an  iron  foundery  lies 
entombed,  from  the  inundation  of  181 8,  We  now  turned 
aside,  and  commenced  a  sharp  ascent  along  the  edge  of  a 
wooded  dell^  in  the  bottom  of  which  murmured  a  mountain 
brook,  on  its  way  to  ioin  the  Drance:  it  soon  was  fiu:  below 
us ;  and  under  the  shade  of  noble  chestnuts  we  continued  to 
ascend,  through  delicious  pasture,  with  cattle  quietly  feeding 
among  the  trees,  and  here  and  there  a  chAlet  [mountain  hutj 
under  <<  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,"  for  about  two  miles* 
At  one  place  the  ground  scarped  off  precipitately  on  the  left, 
exposing  an  extended  tract  of  loose  stones  and  brambles, 
thickly  covered  with  the  Ciscuta  europas'a,  its  beautiful  scarlet 
tendrils  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  the  huge  grasshoppers 
revelling  in  its  mimic  labyrinths;  while  innumerable  buttet^ 
flies,  some  azure,  some  yellow,  fluttered  above  it  A  waft  of 
cool  refreshing  air  sometimes  indkrated  the  elevation  we  had 
attained ;  and  presently  we  emerged  from  the  chestnut  forestry 
mto  open  mountain  pasture,  bare  and  short,  but  embroidered 
with  a  thousand  flowers;  and,  higher  still,  thick  dark  pine 
forests,  and  far  behind  us  two  or  three  snowy  peaks,  rose  high 
and  alone.  We  had  now  attained  nearly  the  highest  pouit  of 
our  path,  and  soon  began  to  descend  towards  the  ravine  of 
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the  Tete  Noir.  At  first  this  tremendous  gorge  is  wide  and 
open,  but  enclosed  with  lofty  mural  precipices ;  and  along  its 
bottom  a  tocrent  brawls,  swelling  its  waters  at  every  leap  in 
its  progress.  A  few  solitary  chalets  are  scattered  under  raassive 
rocks,  that  defend  them  from  the  avalanches  in  winter. 

Proceeding  along  the  side  of  the  torrent,  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  by  a  nearly  level  path,  after  a  steep  and  long 
descent,  and  having  crossed  a  rude  wooden  bridge,  the  TSte 
Noir  itself,  the  stupendous  precipice  from  which  the  pass  takes 
its  name,  at  once  opposes  itself  to  view :  a  mighty  mass  of 
solid  unbroken  rock,  it  stands,  prcgecting  into  the  valley,  in 
sheer  descent  above  six  hundred  feet.     I  sat  down  on  the 
planks  of  the  wooden  bridge,  to  sketch  its  noble  outline,  and 
was  soon  surrounded  by  numbers  of  huge  ants,  which  came 
out  oi^  and  retreated  into,  innumerable  small  holes  in  the  pine 
timber  of  the  bridge.     These  ants  infest  dead  pine  timber  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  are  nearly  as  great  a  destruction  to 
it  as  the  lion  ant  of  tropical  climates  is  to  every  other  kind  of 
wood.     It  is,  I  believe,  the  Formica,  herculknea :  its  colour  is 
a  very  dark  chestnut,  sometimes  nearly  black.     The  male  is 
nearly  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  female  larger, 
and  does  not  sting  when  about  the  person,  as  our  ants  do: 
it  appears  to  feed  solely  on  the  dead  timber  of  pine  trees,  and 
«eems  less  inclined  to  attack  timber  under  cover  than  when 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.     Like  our  own  ants,  it  has  an 
acid  taste,  owing  to  its  containing  formic  acid.     The  nests  of 
this  species  of  ant  are  composed  of  dry  leaves,  chiefly  those 
of  the  pines,  heaped  together  to  about  15  inches  in  height^ 
and  in  the  centre  is  contained  the  nursery  of  young  ones. 
.    The  valley  narrows  rapidly  afler  passing  the  T^  Noir; 
and  its  whole  breadth  is  covered  with  a  gloomy  pine  forest^ 
through  which  the  path,  scarcely  scalable  by  mules,  wind% 
sometimes  ascending,  sometimes  with  a  steep  descent,  now 
high  above  the  roaring  torrent,  by  this  time  swelled  and 
lashed  into  wave  and  spray ;  now  close  to  its  rolling^waters; 
At  one  point  the  scene  was  peculiarly  impressive.    The  path 
led  over  an  enormous  mass  of  granite  covered  all  over  wilii 
lichens:    on  one  side,  the  pines,   set  thick  and    dark,    ap- 
peared to  grow  out  from  between  the  huge  rounded  granite 
that  sloped  rapidly  upwards,  until  their  termination  was  lost 
in  the  forestry;  every  inch  of  space  between  the  trees  was 
covered,  to  the  depth  of  some  inches,  with  the  most  luxuriant 
coating   the  eye  could  repose  upon  of  the  lichens  vent^sus 
and  atroflavus,  &c.,  filling  up  the  yawning  crevices  between 
the  granite   boulders,   and  making  the  whole  a  nodular, 
verdant,  velvety  surface.     At  the  other  side,  the  rock  over* 
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hung  the  torrent,  here  rolling  over  three  successive  cataracts, 
at  the  depth  of  at  least  two  hundred  feet  below  us ;  and, 
on  the  opposite  side,  the  broken  precipice  rose  until  its  top 
was  hid  by  white  vapoury  clouds  that  flitted  past  its  face, 
which  nearly  opposite  us  showed  the  track  of  an  avalanche, 
—  pine  trunks  crushed,  uprooted,  broken,  and  hurried  down 
in  every  possible  direction ;  every  vestige  of  v^etation  torn 
away,  and  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  bared:  below,  the 
chaos,  the  *^  strages  '*  (for  I  know  no  English  word  that  ex- 
presses it),  half  blocked  up  the  narrow  pass  against  and 
through  which  the  torrent  fearfully  urged  its  impetuous 
course. 

To  descend  suddenly  from  great  to  small :  the  extreme 
loveliness  of  the  mossy  carpet,  and  the  air  of  gardenesque  it 
had,  brought  to  my  mind  how  little  care  our  framers  of 
rockwork  take  to  cherish  those  beautiful  revellers  in  shade 
and  moisture,  the  lichens :  no  plants  are  so  suitable  for  rock- 
work,  none  look  so  well ;  because  none  adapt  themselves  to 
and  preserve  the  contour  of  the  stones  so  well,  and  none, 
when  once  established,  need  so  little  care.  I  have  found  that 
each  plant  of  the  common  Z/ichen  vent^us,  when  established, 
will  increase  at  least  four  inches  in  diameter  every  winter, 
and  that  the  best  mode  of  getting  them  established  is  to 
select  plants  from  flat  pieces  of  rock,  with  some  of  their 
natural  mould  adhering;  to  plaster  the  stone  on  which  the 
lichen  is  to  be  planted,  and  likewise  the  bottom  of  the  plant, 
with  a  puddle  of  peat  and  clay ;  and  to  press  the  plant  firmly 
to  the  stone.  The  operation  should  be  performed  early  in 
the  autumn,  that  they  may  be  established  before  the  drought 
of  tlie  succeeding  summer.  As  I  have  begun  I  will  make  a 
little  episode  upon  rockworks ;  a  branch  ot  garden  craft  well 
worth  attention,  and  very  ofl;en  botched. 

Sockworks  ought  to  imitate  some  natural  arrangement  of 
rocks,  with  just  so  much  of  symmetry  and  artificial  work  about 
them  as  will  give  a  garden  effect.  Now,  they  may  be  either 
on  broken  and  hilly  ground ;  in  which  case  much  artificial 
arrangement  will  generally  be  injurious,  if  not  impossible ; 
or  on  a  level  surface,  and  devoid  of  rocks  naturally.  Rocks 
are,  I  think,  only  found  in  two  forms  in  level  ground, 
namely,  as  strata  cropping  out^  and  as  boulder  stones,  and  to 
one  of  these  two  arrangements  every  artificial  rockwork 
should  tend.  Where  the  rockwork  is  to  be  constructed  of 
stratified  stones,  as  calp,  clay  slate,  limestone,  &c.,  the  former 
arrangement  will  be  the  best;  and  it  offers  some  advantages 
over  the  other;  for  the  artificial  strata  may  be  made  to  dip  to 
the  south,  and  broken  into  fissures,  for  plants  or  shrubs,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  magnitude  of  the  whole,  while  the  broken  and 
irregular  terminations  of  the  strata  afford  fine  nooks  and 
shelves  for  plants,  and  moist  shady  caves  for  Jungerm^nnz^r, 
March4nt/<r,  &c.  The  terminal  line  of  the  strata  may  be  a 
curve,  so  as  to  present  various  aspects,  and  the  whole  cropy 
to  use  the  geological  term,  might  be  hollow,  for  fungi,  &c. 
'Where,  however,  large  boulder  stones  can  be  procured,  a 
more  intricate  and  interesting  group  may  be  produced,  not 
so  good  for  choice  plants,  but.more  picturesque :  here  lar^ 
shrubs,  or  even  trees,  American  plants,  and  aquatics,  may 
well  introduced. 

Some  gardeners  seem  to  imagine  that  the  style  of  rock- 
work  should  accord  with  that  of  the  garden  in  which  it  is 
placed  ;  that  is,  that  a  Chinese  garden  should  have  Chinese 
rocks  in  it,  or  a  rockwork  composed  of  every  possible  mon- 
strosity arranged  as  uneouthly  as  possible;  and  so  of  other 
styles.  Nothing  can  be  more  mistaken  than  this :  it  is  the 
scene  should  suit  the  rockwork,  which  should  be  artificial 
chiefly  in  the  suppression  of  the  appearance  of  art  But  be 
it  ever  remembered  that  the  common  style  of  making  rock- 
works,  piling  stones  into  cones,  pyramids,  arches,  &c.,  mixing 
with  them  iragments  of  broken  statuary  or  architecture,  sea 
shells,  corals,  mirrors,'singin^-bird  cages,  water  organs,  &c., 
is  barbarous  and  absurd.  Sees  are  a  delightful  addition  to 
rockwork,  placed  in  a  hive  made  of  the  hollow  stump  of  a 
tree  planted  among  the  stones :  their  busy  merry  hum  and 
incessant  toil  give  life  to  the  rest  of  the  scene. 

**  Fervet  opus,  redolentque  thymo  fragrantia  mella."  * 

I  cannot  approve  of  chained  eagles,  sea  gulls,  land  tortoises, 
porcupines,  &c.,  pets  not  uncommonly  found  in  rockworks. 
The  plants  immediately  amongst  the  stones  should  none  of 
them  be  very  tall  or  straight  growers.  Prostrate  plants  of 
small  growth,  are  the  proper  staple.  No  such  plants  as 
Tbssil^o,  8cc.,  should  be  introduced  but  where[there  is  a  great 
deal  of  room,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  eradicate  runnera 
from  rockwork,  although  they  may  be  choking  other  plants* 
The  common  Xysim^chia  Nummularia  is  a  oeautiful  rock* 
work  plant  much  neglected. 

If  a  little  bubbling  runnel  can  be  made  to  meander 
through  a  rockwork,  it  is  of  infinite  use  and  beauty.  In 
a  large  rockwork  I  would  place  here  and  there  patches  of 

*"  With  diligence  the.  fragrant  work  proceeds." 

DrydenU  tram. 
The  device  for  a  rustic  beehive,  figured  and  described  Vol.  VIII.  p.  6^., 
might  perhaps  not  be  unsuitable.  —  J.  D, 
Vol.  IX.  —  No.  44.  t 
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close  short  greens\^ard  between  the  rocks,  in  ^ell-cbosen> 
sites,  to  enable  one  to  enjoy  the  minuter  beauties  of  creation, 
stretched  siJ)  dio.  In  such  a  situation,  and  at  the  close  of 
some  autumnal  evening,  let  any  one  whose  mind  is  capable 
of  feeling  the  beauty  and  the  glories  of  creation  lie 
reclined,  **  commune  with  his  heart,  and  be  still/'  Close  to 
his  eye  he  will  see  numbers  of  little  insects  bright  and  beau- 
tiful ;  most  of  them,  though  he  be  skilled  in  insect  lore* 
unknown  to  him ;  some  climbjng  up  the  spiry  grass,  some 
disporting  on  the  fragrant  flowers,  perhaps  encaged  in  like 
labour  with  the  bee,  most  industrious  of  Qod's  creatures^ 
flitting  from  plant  to  plant,  and  filling  up  each  interval  of 
labour  with  its  song.  Beneath  the  sward  on  which  he 
reclines,  another  class  of  brilliant-scaled  insects  stir  the  dusty 
particles  of  earth,  others  skim  upon  the  clear  surface  of  the 
brook  that  babbles  at  his  feet ;  and,  looking  into  its  lucid 
depths,  he  beholds  another  and  more  wonderful  race  re- 
velling in  enjoyment,  from  the  scaled  fish,  poised  on  its 
tenuous  fins,  to  the  minutest  discernible  particle  that  motion 
idone  detects  to  be  an  animal.  He  may  suppose  the  wonders 
of  vegetable  life  around  him,  also,  in  their  everlasting  variety 
and  beauty,  from  ^*  the  cedar  that  groweth  in  Lebanon  to  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall/'  Farther  on,  the 
feathered  inhabitants  of  the  brake  and  wood  discourse  their 
vesper  song.  "  Silence  is  pleased ; "  Nature  herself  hath 
donned  her  evening  veil,  perfumed  by  every  odorous  tree 
and  flower;  an  auburn  halo  gilds  the  landscape  seen  far 
away,  laden  with  golden  crops,  studded  with  villages, 
traversed  by  flocks  and  herbs:  the  sun  is  set;  and  all  is 
hashed  save  the  lone  nightingale,  that  ^^  all  night  long  her 
amorous  descant  sings ; "  the  stars  begin  to  kindle  their 
appointed  fires,  and  the  moon  pours  her  broad  flood  of  silver 
light  upon  the  silent  air.  It  is  night:  the  watcher  tises^ 
with  a  mind  exalted,  chastened,  and  composed.  But  to 
return  from  the  scenery  of  our  own  fatherland  to  that  of  the 
savage  spot  whence  this  digression  commenced.  Afler  it 
succession  of  ascents  and  descents,  over  the  rugged  path, 
fearful  and  dangerous  in  many  places  (but  for  the  surprising 
sagacity  of  the  sure-footed  mules,  which,  accustomed  to  such 
paths,  secure  theii*  footing,  unguided  by  the  rein,  with  an 
unerring  certainty,  even  when  passing  over  polished  granite 
boulders,  and  in  places  where  a  fall  would  be  destruction)^ 
the  valley  widened,  the  trees  became  more  scarce,  and  we 
soon  aiTived  at  a  little  chalet,  there  we  dined  upon  cheese, 
strawberries  and  cream,  &c. 

We  had  not  ridden  on  above  half  a  mile  after  dinner, 
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when  bur  guide  Giuseppe  who  had  loitered  a  little,  overtook 
us,  rudning  and  out  of  breath,  to  say  that  the  douaniers  of 
Che  king  of  Sardinia  had  seized  his  mule,  and  a  pair  of 
pistols'  of  ours  Twhich  he  carried  for  the  purpose  of  awaken- 
ing the  echoes),  in  consequence  of  our  carrying  arms 
through  his  majestjr's  territories  without  paying  duty.  We 
had  to  ride  back,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  overtook 
Giuseppe's  mule,  laden  with  our  carpet  bags,  &c.,  led  by  the 
douanier,  but  not  towards  their  caserne ;  and  we  had  some 
difficult  in  persuading  the  fellow  to  conduct  us  direct  to  his 
commanding  officer.  We  retraced  our  steps,  and  soon 
arrived  at  a  miserable  hut,  and  were  introduced  to  Monsiettr 
le  Capitain^  a  filthy,  unshaven,  unsoldierly-looking  villain, 
that  had  fully  as  much  the  appearance  of  a  robber  as  of  a 
revenue  officer :  indeed,  I  believe,  in  remote  districts,  these 
gentry  occasionally  practise  in  both  capacities.  Our  amiable 
cap^r  spoke  something  to  him  in  patois^  and  he  demanded 
thirty  francs  for  our  cari*ying  arms,  &c. :  we  insisted  on  *see- 
ing  the  tariff;  and,  in  short,  after  for  a  long  time  refusing  to 
show  it,  after  the  most  disgraceful  attempts  at  imposition 
and  vexatious  delays,  we  reauced  their  Aemvaid  from  thirty 
francs  io  two^  and  it  appeared  very  questionable  whether  they 
had  any  right  to  even  the  latter  sum.  I  am  particular  in 
relating  this  trifling  incident,  as  a  general  caption  against  the 
douaniers  of  the  south  of  Europe  (the  Austrian  states  in' 
particular),  whom  I  have  invariablv  found  on  the  watch  for 
any  species  of  mean  exaction  and  peculation.  They  will 
opeii  tetters,  not  a  syllable  of  which  they  can  decipher. 
They  seized  a  volume  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry  from  a 
Hanoverian  student,  that  we  travelled  with  in  Lombardy,  a» 
an  unconstitutional  book*  These  are  things  that  make  us  feel 
the  value  of  our  own  free  institutions* 

We  shook  ourselves  clear  of  these  extortioners,  and  soon 
passed  some  very  large  pines.  What  a  noble  tree  is  a* 
mighty  pine  1  when  growing  in  the  situation  it  is  intended 
for,  on  the  mountain  side ;  based  on  the  solid  rock,  which  its 
huge  roots  enfold,  and,  stretching  deep,  bind  to  the  parent 
earth  :  its  enormous  trunk,  unbent  by  storm  or  time,  reaches 
towards  heaven,  ^Mythe  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less;"- 
its  dependent  limbs,.laden  with  persistent  verdure,  shake  icy 
winter  proudly  from  their  crest.  Truly  the  pine  is  the 
^  J'  mountain  forest  king,  as  the  oak  is  that  of  the  plain.  Ma<^ 
'  jestic  as  is  a  large  and  matured  pine,  no  tree  looks  more 
ungraceful  when  young,  and  to  my  eye  none  seems  so  out  of 
place  when  planted  in  masses  in  the  plain.     The  habit  of 
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planting  pines,  to  the  almost  exclusion  of  hard*wooded  tre^Si 
has  long  been  matter  of  complaint  in  our  own  countiy  in  an 
economical  point  of  view ;  but  surely  as  a  matter  of  taste  it  \» 
equally  bad:  the  form  and  stinicture  of  the  pine  at  once 
indicate  it  a  mountain  plant,  and  it  never  harmonises  in 
appearance  with  the  massive  forms  of  the  broad-leaved  tree^ 
of  the  plain.  It  is  said  to  be  necessarily  planted  for  nursing 
other  trees ;  but  species,  I  should  think,  might  be  founds  having 
all  the  requisites  of  nurse  plants,  as  well  as  little  starveliug 
pines ;  some  may  be  found  of  far  greater  rapidity  of  growth, 
as  the  American  poplars,  where  effect  is  required  to  be 
speedily  produced. 

The  day  was  far  spent,  and  the  scattered  pines  cast  their 
long  shadows  athwart  the  valley,  and  the  deep  silence  of 
evening  was  broken  only  by  the  hoarse  murmurs  of  the 
torrent  rolling  along  its  centre.  We  had  reascended  a  con- 
siderable space,  when,  at  a  sudden  turning  of  the  path,  with 
a  rapid  descent,  Chamouni,  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  lofij 
Aiguille,  revealed  themselves  at  once, 

A  glorious  sunset  streamed  along  the  valley,  and  showed 
the  Anveron,  in  molten  gold,  winmng  through  its  wooded 
bottom.  On  the  lefl  Mont  Blanc  reared  <^its  bald  awfiil 
summit,"  tipped  with  the  rosy  tint  of  dying  day.  Ev^ry 
recess  and  mountain  valley  was  cast  in  deep  and  dusky  shade, 
while  the  hiige  glaciers  and  every  salient  mass  were  bathed 
in  auburn  light  As  we  descended  slowly,  wrapt  in  ecstasy  at 
the  glorious  spectacle,  the  sun  sank  behind  the  western 
termination  of  the  valley,  and  all  within  it  was  veiled  in 
darkness.  Still  its  light  illuminated  the  summits  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  the  Aiguille,  that  rose  dose  on  our  lefi,  like  somei 
gigantic  obelisk,  so  steep  that  the  very  snow  cannot  rest> 
upon  it :  rose-colour  and  green,  as  if  emerald  were  meltinff 
into  amethyst,  beamed  and  then  faded  from  them  both,  and 
all  was  dark ;  but  still  the  wide  domains  of  snow  upcm  Mont 
Blanc  relieved  themselves  against  the  purple  sky,  and  one 
solitary  star  shone  clear  and  steady  just  above  its  ample 
dome,  and  lights  now  here  and  there  began  to  twinkle 
through  the  vale.  We  mended  our  pace,  and  soon  arrived 
at  the  comfortable  inn ;  the  sparkling  pine-log  fire ;  supper 
of  chamois,  with  other  appliances :  and  the  joyous  antici- 
pation of  the  monx>w,  by  d^rees  gave  way  to  fatigue  and 
we  journeyed  to  the  Land  of  Nod. 

R.  M. 

Dublinj  Aprils  1833. 

{To  be  conHntted,) 
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Art.  111.     On  heating  by  the  Circtdation  qf  Fluids. 
By  Robert  Mallet,  Esq. 

Sir, 

It  appears  strange  that  any  man  should  have  thrown  away 
his  money  upon  a  patent  for  circulating  hot  oil;  after  the 
thing  bad  been  so  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Tredffold,  and 
pubUsbed  long  since  in  the  Trans.  Hort.  Soc.^  and  in  tne  Gard^ 
Mag.  Vol.  Vli.  p.  1 77.  Still  more  unfortunate  is  it,  that,  were 
the  patent  valid  as  a  patent,  the  difficulties  and  danger  of  bring- 
ing it  into  practice  are  such  as  would  render  it  useless.  Oil 
possesses,  in  common  with  some  other  fluids,  when  hot,  such  a 
power  of  exuding  through  fissures,  or  the.  minutest  capillary 
*  apertures,  that  it  is  found  almost  impossible,  if  not  wholly  so, 

to  keep  the  joints,  &c.,  of  apparatus  ^containing  it  stanch  for 
any  length  of  time.  In  addition  to  this  inconvenience,  .the 
danger  of  its  inflammation  is  imminent;  for,  the  moment  the 
heat  becomes  sufficient  to  carbonise  the  oil  (and  there  is  no. 
mode  of  regulating  or  preventing  this),  gas  begins  to  be 
generated,  and  conflagration  is  likely  to  ensue.  Of  this  there 
was  a  lamentable  instance  at  a  sugar^baker's  in  London. 

The  advantage  prcqposed  in  heating  by  hot  oil  instead  of 
water,  is,  that,  oil  boUing  at  a  temperature  about  three  times 
as  high  as  water,  three  times  as  much  heat  will  be  developed, 
in  the.  same  time,  from  an  equal  surface  of  an  oil  app^ratus, 
as  from  that  of  hot  water;  therefore,  that,  to  heat  a  given 
space  bv  the  former  mode,  only  one  third  the  heating  sur* 
face  will  be  required  as  by  the  latter ;  and  that,  consequently, 
the  cost  of  the  apparatus  will  be  reduced  in  about  the  same 
ratio :  that  the  apparatus,  being  smaller,  takes  up  less  room, 
ftc;  and  that  the  combustion  of  the  fiiel  is  more  perfect, 
and  therefore  more  economical,  at  this  elevation  of  tem- 
perature than  at  a  lower  one.  Such,  I  think,  is  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  advantages  proposed  by  heating  with  fluids  at  a 
temperature  above  2^12^  Fahrehheit;  for  e&cting  which  two 
other  modes  have  also  been  proposed,  namely,  by  water 
heated  under  pressure  in  close  vessels,  and  by  using  saline 
solutions  as  the  medium  of  heat 

To  the  first  of  these^  wbidi  is  the  suligect  of  Mr.  I^rkins's 
patent,  there  are  many  obiections.  First,  the  extreme  iianger 
which  ever  will  attend  the  exposure  of  nietalKc  vessels  to* 
great  elastic  pressure,  however  contrived  or  skilfully  arranged 
and  managed.  The  rapid  destruction  of  those  tubes  which 
are  placed  in  contact  with  the  fire;  which,  namely,  the  con-' 
tinued  fiitlure  of  the  venerators,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
ill  success  of  Mr.  Perkins's  engine.     This  destruction  of • 
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tubes  any  one  acquainted  with  locomotive  engines  is  well 
aware  of.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  deposition  of  sediment 
in  the  whole  line  of  the  tubes,  and  the  diiSculties  of  origin- 
ally stanching  an  extensive  range  of  such  apparatus,  and 
afterwards  maintaining  it  so,  against  the  effects  of  expansion 
and  contraction. 

The  second  mode  proposed  is  by  usinff  a  solution  of 
lime,  or  some  other  saline  solution,  instead  of  water.  By 
this  no  great  increase  of  temperature  is  obtained,  and  the 
corrosion  of  the  apparatus  is  likely  to  be  very  great.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  there  are  very  few  cases  in.  which 
k  can  be  of  any  real  advantage,  to  heat  by  a  medium  cir- 
culating at  a  temperature  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water, 
notwithstanding  the  speciousness  of  the  arguments  by  which 
the  contrary  may  be  urged.  But,  where  any  such  advantage 
i»  apparent,  I  now  propose  an  arrangement  at  least  free  from, 
the  cJbijections  of  the  preceding  ones,  whatever  it  may  have 
peculiar  to  itself. 

I  propose  to  use,  as  my  medium  of  circulation,  any  me- 
tallic alloy  which  will  melt  at  a  temperature  not  greatly 
exceeding  212*'  Fahrenheit,  for  this  purpose:  that  composed 
of  bismuth,  tin,  and  lead  will  probably  be  found  the  most 
oonvenient 

Fig.  80.  is  a  section  of  one  of  the  simplest  possible  forms  of 
this  apparatus*     The  large  tube,  shown  by  strong  lines,  con- 


• 

tains  within  its  whole  length  another  range  of  small  ns 
tubes,  the  extremities  of  which  are  at  a  and  b.  The  tubes 
are  arranged  in  any  of  the  usual  forms  to  produce  circulation, 
and  have  at  one  extreme  a  hollow  cylindrical  wrought-ircm 
boiler  (c)  which,  together  with  the  interspace  between  the 
outside  or  larger  tubes  and  the  inner  or  gas  tubes,  are 
filled  with  the  fusible  metallic  allov,  poured  in  hot,  tfarouffh 
tubes  at  d  d,  which  have  a  loose  plug  or  piston  fitted  to  each, 
and  capable  of  being  withdrawn. 

The  extremities  of  the  gas  tube  (a,  b)  communicate  wkh  a 
very  small  steam-boiler.  Now,  supposing  the  apparatus  dH 
full,  but  the  metal  cold  and  solid  in  it,  imd  requiring  to  be 
heated.    By  a  shovelful  of  coals  steam  is  gol  up  in  the 
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little  Rteam-boiler ;  by  which  means,  as  it  passes  through  the 
gas  tubes,  the  tnetalUc  alloy  is  fused ;  during  which  operation 
a  fire  is  kindled  under  the  boiler  of  the  apparatus  itself, 
which  fuses  the  metal  therein,  and  as  soon  as  the  whole  is  iii 
fusion,  circulation  commences  throughout  the  system,  the 
same  as  in  any  other  fluid;  and  its  temperature  may  be 
raided,  if  necessary,  to  any  thing  below  that  at  which  the 
metal  becomes  volatile^  or  to  a  white  heat,  supposing  the 
apparatus  capable  of  sustaining  it. 

In  this  arrangement,  then,  there  is  neither  pressure, 
sediment,  nor  corrosion,  but  there  are  three  great,  but'- per- 
fectly superable,  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  First,  the  very 
great  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metallic  alloy.  To 
correct  this,  glands^  or  hollow  stuffing-boxes,  must  unite  the 
outside  pipes  at  various  appropriate  places ;  these  may  either 
be  altogether  metallic,  or,  what  I  should  prefer,  packed  with 
amianthus.  The  gas  tubes  must  likewise  be  inserted  into  the 
outside  tubing,  through  similar  stuffing-boxes. 

If  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  these  glands,  no  danger 
from  irregular  expansion  need  be  apprehended  in  apparatus 
of  this  kind,  however  large  or  complicated.  The  second 
difficulty  is,  that  these  fusible  alloys,  in  common  ^ith  all 
crystalline  metals,  expand  at  the  moment  of  congelation ;  and 
that  with  such  force  as  to  rupture  any  part  of  tne  apparatus 
incapable  of  yielding  to  it.  To  remedy  this,  all  the  tubes 
must  be  of  wrought  iron,  and  not  very  thick.  They  should 
Ql  be  welded  tubes  (for  the  outside),  and 

rolled  or  drawn  into  the  section  shown 
in^.  81.,  or  some  modification  of  it. 

Thus  the  exterior  tube  will  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  metal  it  contains  at  the 
moment  of  solidification,  and  at  its  fusion 
again  will  return  to  its  former  shape,  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  iron.  The  third 
difficulty  consists  in  the  great  statical 
pressure  of  the  fluid  metal,  owing  to  its 
great  specific  gravity,  on  the  parts  of  the  apparatus ;  so  that 
the  lower  part  of  it  would  have  to  sustain  a  pressure  of  fifleen 
pounds  the  square  inch  for  about  every  three  feet  in  height. 
This  would  require  all  the  parts  so  exposed  to  be  strongly 
put  together,  and  the  joints  well  made. 

In  point  of  danger  of  leakage,  the  metallic  medium  pos- 
sesses an  advantage  over  either  oil  or  water;  the  law  of^the 
capOlary  attraction  of  fluid  metals  being  such  aa  disposes 
them  not  to  pass  with  facility  throu^  minute  apertures* 
With  regard  to  the  great  statical  pressure,  it  is  to-be 
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remembered  that  it  is  statical^  and. not  elastic  as  in  Mr. 
Perkins's  apparatus,  and  therefore  that  the  worst  that  can 
follow  from  a  leak  is  the  metal  running  out.  The  boiler  for 
this  apparatus  may  be  very  small ;  in  fact,  little  more  than  a 
large  tube.  The  joints  of  the  gas  tubes  might  be  screwed  in 
the  common  way,  those  of  the  exterior  tubes  might  be 
flanged,  and  put  together  with  a  cement  of  red  lead  ground 
in  drying  oil,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  fine  iron  borings,  which 
sets  very  hard  when  exposed  to  heat,  and  withal  retains  a 
certain  degree  of  elasticity.  But  these  tubes  might  be  brazed 
together  in  such  lengths  as  would  supersede  all  joints  but 
those  at  the  glands. 

If  this  arrangement  be  not  very  valuable,  from  the  few 
occasions  for  its  use,  it  is,  I  believe,  at  least  new.  The  only 
metal  before  proposed  being  mercury,  the  employment  of 
which  is  precluded  by  its  expense  and  volatility. 

I  am  next  about  to  propose  an  arrangement  for  the  more 
economical  heating  of  very  extensive  ranges  of  hot-houses, 
&c«,  by  the  circulauon  of  hot  water,  by  burning  lime  in  the 
same  apparatus,  and  applying  the  heat  usually  wasted  in 
slacking  it  to  the  warming  of  the  water. 

,Mr.  Dalton  has  shown  that  the  heat  of  lime  in  the  act 
of  being  slacked  is  equal  to  400^  Fahrenheit ;  and  I  have 
found  that,  under  proper  management,  a  given  quantity  of 
lime,  in  slacking,  will  raise  nearly  five  times  its  weight  of 
water  from  60^  Fahrenheit  to  the  boiling  point.  For  this 
purpose  I  propose  applying  either  of  the  arrangements, 
J^.  82.  or  83.,  whichever  may  be  found  more  advantageous;  and, 
possibly,  no  enlarged  experiments  being  tried,  much  better 
arrangements  than  either  may  be  devised.  In^.  82.,  a  a  are 
double  raised  inverted  conical  vessels,  which  act  alternately 
as  boilers;  their  inside,  or  hollow,  is  filled  with  the  lime- 
stone to  be  burnt,  and  the  fuel.  The  draught  of  this  kiln 
(for  so  the  boiler  becomes)  is  downwards  through  the  grates 
b  by  and  up  round  the  flues  cccc^  &c. ;  thus  also  heating  the 
water  in  the  boilers  contained  in  the  annular  conical  spaces 
d  dy  and  carrying  it  to  circulate  through  properly  arranged 
tubes  in  the  ordinary  way.  When  a  charge  of  limestone  is 
burnt  down,  it  is  to  be  slacked  in  the  kiln,  by  opening  the 
cocks  e  Cf  which  permit  a  flow  of  water  down  through  the 
vertical  axes,  or  tubes,  yji  which  are  perforated  with  nume* 
rous  holes,  below  the  level  of  the  line,  and  are  armed  with 
vanes,  or  knives,  round  their  circumference ;  and,  being  caused 
slowlv  to  rotate,  by  the  vanes  of  a  smoke-jack,  g,  placed  in 
the  flue,  or  by  any  other  suitable  means,  mix  up  the  water, 
ftnd    the    lime,  and  break  the  lumps  of  the   latter,  •  dius 
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preventing  it  from  clogginc,  and  in  swelling  (for  lime  in  sIrcIe- 
ing  incre&Bes  greatly  in  bulk)  bulging  out  the  boilers.  When 
th&lime  is  all  slacked,  the  stoppers  kh  are  to  be  pulled  ou^ 
and,  by  touching  a  trigger,  the  grates  b  b  fall  down,  and  per- 
mit the  lime  to  be  raked  out  at  the  bottom.  One  of  the  two 
kiins  must  be  always  burning,  and  the  lime  slacking  in  the 
other,  that  the  draught  of  the  former  may  turn  the  nxis  for 
the  latter. 

Fig.  83.  is  another  arrangement  for  the  same  purpose. 
Here  only  one  of  the  two  boilei^kilns  is  shown.  The 
boiler  is  here  a  hollow  cylinder ;  the  lime  is  thrown  in  at  the 
end  a,  and  raked  out  at  b:  ccc  are  the  tubes  for  the 
affiision  of  water ;  d  d,  the  pipes  for  the  circulation  of  the 
hot  water.  The  flame  from  the  6replace,  e,  passes  up 
through  the  lime,  down  on  the  outside  of  the  boiler,  by'  the 
fluey;  and,  finally,  up  the  funnel  g:  or  the  boiler  maybe 
used  as  a  common  one,  independent  of  the  lime,  bv  shutting 
the  damper  A,  and  opening  two,  placed  one  at  each  side,  as 
at  t,  by  which  the  Same  passes  only  on  the  outside  of  the 
boiler.  This  latter  arrangement  may  be  adopted  also  during 
the  time  the  lime  may  be  slacking  in  the  internal  part  of  the 
boiler.  The  lime  is  sustained  from  falling  down  into  the 
flues,  by  a  grate  at  k;  f  is  an  air  tube  to  burn  the  smoke  of 
tb«  fuel  in  tn«  flrei^ce. 
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The  arguments  that  may  be  adiluced  in  &vour  of  tbis 
scheme  ore,  that,  wherever  there  is  a  large  range  of  hot* 
bouses,  lime  is  continually  wanting  for  manure  ana  that  thus 
the  lime  burnt  would  be  no  drug,  and  the  beat  disengaged  in 
slacking  it  might  be  economically  thus  employed :  that,  in 
tbe  burning  of  lime,  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  b  dis- 
engaged is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  and  thus  becomes 
inoEammable,  and  hums  ;  so  that  the  lime  itself,  in  this  case, 
becomes  a  yaluable  fuel :  that,  this  being  the  case,  the  lisie. 
would  be  humt  with  little  or  no  expense;  and,  instead  of  tbe 
heatiiig  of  a  large  range  of  bouses  costing  a  large  annual 
sum,  would  produce  a  saving,  by  yielding  a  valuable  result. 
The  sole  argument  against  it  is  complication  of  apparatus ; 
however,  experience  would  eo<hi  simplify  that  greatly. 

There  are  many  useful  applications  of  the  circulation  of 
hot  water  yet  to  be  thought  of,  and  many  thought  of  that 
have  not  yet  been  applied.  Why  might  no(  the  feet  of 
outside  passengers  on  night  coaches  be  kept  warm  by  the 
waste  heat  of  tbe  lanterns?  to  take  one  instance  out  of 
many. 

Should  you  approve  of  it  [we  do  most  cordiallyl  I  will*  «*  a 
future  time,  seno  you  some  further  thoughts  on  hot  water,  && 

I  ajD^  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
9*.  Capel  Street,  Dublin,  Robbbt  MalLET. 

Ajn-il  18.  188S. 
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Art.  IV.    Rejoinder  to  the  Answer  of  the  Author  of  the  **  Domestic 
Gardener's  Manual"  on  Questions  proposed  to  that  Gentleman  in 
'  Vol.  VIII.  p.  652.    By  Mr.  J.  Main. 

Sir, 

I  FEEL  very  much  obliged  by  your  condescension  in  answer- 
ing [p.  186.]  so  fully  and  so  candidly  the  queries  I  took  the 
liberty  of  proposing  to  you  in  a  former  Number  of  this  Maga- 
zine. Having  given  your  answer  an  attentive  perusal,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  say,  that,  from  the  whole  of  your  arguments,  it  is 
to  me  suffidently  obvious  that  you  have  not  perceived  exactly 
the  drift  of  my  questions;  your  reply  relates  only  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  elements  of  plants^  while  my  questions 
referred  to  ihejbrmatian  of  the  organisation.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  necessary  to  restate  my  questions  somewhat  more 
fully,  and  to  add  some  brief  comment,  which,  while  it  will 
place  the  former  in  a  proper  light,  will  also -show  to  what 
th^  tended* 

My  first  question  is  simply  this.  Can  the  organic  structure 
^plants  be  formed  by  or  out  of  their  juices  ?  I  call  all  juices 
of  a  plant  the  sap,  whether  in  its  crudest  state,  as  pure 
water,  or  after  its  assimilation  into  the  consistence  of  resin, 
ffum,  oil,  milk,  pulp,  or  jelly.  In  one  or  other  of  these  con-^ 
ditions  it  is  found  in  all  plants,  and  either  concreted  or  fluids 
occupving  the  cellular,  vascular,  or  tubular  organs,  or  exuded 
therefrom,  and  appearing  on  tlie  buds,  in  the  flowers  and 
fruit,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  exterior.  The  sap  is  therefore 
an  important  constituent  of  the  system,  and  quite  distinct,  in 
my  opinion,  from  the  organic  frame  which  elaborates  and 
contains  it.  I  ask,  then,  is  the  latter  formed  by  any  possible 
aggregation  of  the  former  ?  in  other  words,  are  the  pellicles 
oi  the  cells,  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  or  tubes  of  the  structure, 
or  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the  various  membranes,  generated  by 
associations  of  the  rarer  or  grosser  particles,  or  globules,  of 
the  sap  ?  In  your  various  respectable  writings,  and  in  your 
answer  before  me,  vou  seem  convinced  affirmatively.  This 
is  your  position;  which  (though  supported  bv  many  great 
names)  I  deem  untenable,  and  which,  indeed,  called  forth 
Uie  queries  I  presumed  to  propose  to  yoQ. 

As  proof  of  your  opinion  as  to  the  organisable  properties  of 
the  sap,  you  refer  me  to  one  of  our  first  phvsiological 
authorities,  and  to  an  ingenious  experiment  made  by  that 
acute  observer  of  nature.  But  as  neither  the  high  respect- 
ability of  the  experimentalist  nor  the  result  of  the  experiment 
itself  can  bear  upon  or  alter  the  simple  question  proposed  by 
me^  I  must  decline  giving  any  opinion  therepn,  more  espe-. 
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cially  as  the  results   of  such  experiments  are   not .  always 
uniform,  differing  according  to  the  time  and  manner  of  per- 
formance; indeed,  J  might  add,  at  tlie  will  of  the  performer/ 
I  have  already  alluded  to  the  sap  and  membranous  frame  or 
structure  of  vegetables;    but  there   is  another  equally  im- 
portant matter  to  be  adverted  to;    I  mean,  the  elements  of 
vegetables.     These,  you  say,  are  chiefly  the  constituents  of 
water,,  viz.  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon;    the  chemical 
essences  or  bodies  of  which  the  vegetable  frame  is  com- 
pounded; the  pabulum  by  which  it  is  enlarged,  and  without 
constant  supplies  of  which  a  plant  remains  stunted,  or  would 
in  the  end  inevitably  perish.     AH  this  1  firmly  believe,  and 
it  is  an  admission  which  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  cor- 
roborative of  all  you  have  advanced,  and  contend  for,  relative 
to  the.  growth  of  plants;  but  I  presume  to  think  that  a  little 
furi;1ier  consideration  and  explanation  will  show,  not  only  that 
such  distinction  is  just,  and  therefore  necessary,  in  physio- 
logical investigations,  but  that  they,  viz.  vegetable  elements 
and.  vegetable   organisation,   should   never    be   confounded 
together,    so  as   to  attribute  to  the    former  the  power  of 
generating  'the  latter.     Your  ideas  appear  to  be,  that  vege- 
table   food,    in    conjunction    with    the    vital   energies   and 
''  chemico-etectrical  influences  "  of  the  earth  and  atmosphere, 
goes  directly  to  form  new  organs.     My  opinion  is,  that  nu- 
trition received  into  the  system  goes  only  to  increase  the 
uahtity  of.  the  elements  already  existing  in  the  membranous 
brie,   serving  to   dilate  and   expand    the   same;    not  by 
addition  of  new  cells,  tubes,  or  fibres,  but  simply  by  enlarge- 
ment of  those  already  there.     You  assume  that,  by  certain 
and  peculiar  combinations  of  vegetable  elements  acted  on  by 
*^the  great  natural   agents,"    new  organic   bodies  may  oe 
generated.     I  humbly  imagine  this  to  be  impossible ;  because 
such  a  phenomenon  has  never  been  seen,  nor  do  we  ever 
witness  any  vegetable  body  produced,  unless  it  originates 
fi^om  aseea,.propago,  tuber,  or  other  dissevered  member  of  a 
plant.     The  organisation  and  specific  structure  are  certainly 
rudimental ;  these  are  amplified,  as  already  observed,  by  the 
elemental  fluids  absorbed  by  the  receptive  spongioles  and 
pores  of  the  cuticle,  6ut  not  one  additional  cell  can  possibly 
be  formed  by  any  such  augmentation  of  either  gaseous  or 
aqueous  fluids.     Can  we  suppose,  with  Bufibn,  that  nature 
abounds  in  *^  living  organic  particles ;**  and  that  these,  by 
concurring  circ^mstances,  associate  by  accident,  and  form 
vesicles,  laminae,  tissues,  fibres,  and  all  other  organic  struc- 
ture, in  the  same  way  as  crystals  are  formed  ?     Such  doc- 
triiiej  I  presume,  cannot  be  sound  philosophy.     If  there  were 
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not  determinate  rudimental  structure,  the  combinations  of  the 
introsuscepted  aliment  would  be  fortuitously  arrang'edj  arid 
all  specific  structure  would  be  irregular  and  confusedly 
disposed. 

These,  my  humble  opinions  of  vegetable  elements,  accre- 
tion, and  developement,  will  readily  account  for  my  second 
question,  relative  to  the  instances  of  organic  bodies  being 
formed  out  of  inorganic  matter,  and  on  which  I  requested 
information.  On  this  question  you  have  been  pleased  to  give 
as  an  instance  the  new  growth  of  a  potted  vine,  forced  under 
your  own  eye.  You  solicit  my  attention  to  the  hew  organis- 
ation exhibited  in  die  elongated  shoots,  and  ask  whence  it 
came.  I  feel  perfectly  confident  in  stating  that  the  whole 
was  contained  in  the  buds  before  expansion,  and  the  increase 
of  the  elements  was  derived  from  the  manured  earth  and 
water  with  which  the  vine  was  supplied.  The  chemical 
elements  of  carbon,  &c.,  contained  in  the  expansible  organ- 
isation of  the  buds  were  excited  into  action  by  heat  and 
light ;  and,  in  every  moment  of  the  growth,  fresh  supplies  of 
those  elements  were  received  to  dilate  the  pellicle  of  every 
cell,  elongate  every  tube,  and  engross  every  fibre  composing 
the  several  miembranes  of  the  plant.  I  could  prove  by  a 
thousand  instances,  were  it  necessary,  that  vegetable  as  well 
as  animal  organisation  has  rudimental  preexistence.  It  is 
a  fact  admitting  not  a  shadow  of  doubt;  for,  if  it  could'  be; 
proved  that  the  lowest  and  most  insignificant  of  vegetablies 
was  self-produced,  or  if  even  the  most  inconsiderable  portion 
of  a  vegetable  organ  could  be  formed  fi*om  the  mere  union 
of  vegetable  elements,  then,  in  the  same,  way,  we  should  hot 
only  have  adventitious  buds,  flowers,  and  fruit,  but  adven- 
titious herbs,  and  shrubs,  and  trees. 

Chemistry  can  form  crystals,  marble,  and  even  the  hardest 
of  all  mineral  bodies,  out  of  what  was  once  iu  a  state  of 
fluidity ;  but  can  any  possible  combination  of  chemical  bodies 
and  powers  originate  the  smallest  jFKingus,  or  the  minutest 
species  of  Infusoria  ?  Some  natural  philosophers  labour  in  vain 
to  account  for  the  primitive  formations  of  plants  and  animals  by 
their  principles  of  science ;  and  so,  I  dare  think,  will  vege- 
table physiologists  be  puzzled,  if  they  deny  preexisting  organ- 
isation. If,  therefore,  a  plant  cannot  originate  itself,  nor 
acquire  existence  without  a  rudiment;  so  neither,  it  fi>Ilows  as 
a  corollary,  can  the  smallest  member  or  appendage  of  a^ 
vegetable  be  developed,  unleiss  it  arise  from  a  preexisting 
congenerous  membrane.     (See  Dom.  Gard.  Man.,  p.' 274.) 

From  these  circumstances  we  arrive  at,  I  think,  a  just  and 
rational  conclusion,  viz.,  that  vegetable  sap  is  not  organisalle  s 
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because,  in  whatever  state  it  is  found,  either  In  or  out  of  u 
plant,  it  is  always  homogeneous;  for  instance,  resin,  gum, 
&c.  That  state  of  the  alburnum  called  cctmbitimf  or  pulp,  is  not 
sapy  though  fully  charged  with  it  This  I  have  endea«^ 
vonred  to  prove  elsewhere  ^ ;  but  it  would  take  up  too  mnch 
space  to  discuss  it  in  these  pages.  I  shall  only  add  that  I 
consider  it  impossible  that  either  bark,  wood,  buds,  leaves,* 
flowers,  or  fruit  can  receive  form,  texture,  or  ligneous  con- 
sistence adventitiously,  even  from  the  most  elaborated  and 
concentrated  accumulations  of  that  vegetable  product  the 
sap  ;  and  this  doctrine  I  must  continue  to  hold,  until  you  or 
some  other  philosopher  can  clearly  show  that  plants  have,' 
and  may,  come  into  eaistence  equivocally.  It  is  not  necessary 
I  should  notice  the  other  circumstances  alluded  to  in  your 
answer,  relative  to  the  secretions  of  animals,  and  trans-^ 
mutability  of  inorganic  fluids  and  solids,  because  they  do  not 
bear  on  my  questions,  and,  moreover,  on  these  points  we 
mostly  agree. 

But,  however  you  may  receive  or  reject  what  I  have 
advanced  as  explanatory  of  the  real  bearing  of  the  questions 
proposed  to  you,  be  assured^  Sir,  that  I  feefmuch  obliged  by 
the  civility  whidi  dictated,  and  the  valuable  illustrations  of 
the  elements  of  plants  contained  in,  your  answer.  I  regret 
much  my  ignorance  of  chemical  science,  and  consequent  inca-^ 
pacity  for  treating  my  view  of  the  subject  as  it  miffht  oe  treated. 
All  I  know  of  that  excellent  sciehce  I  have  gleaned  chiefly 
from  yourself;  and  it  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  you  have 
rendered  essential  service  to  practical  gardening,  by  having 
united  the  two  studies  more  intimately  in  the  Lknnestic  Gar-^ 
dener^s  Manual^  than  had  been  done  by  any  previous  author ; 
and  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  that,  in  all  your  future 
experiments  ana  observations  on  vegetable  phenomena,  you 
will  have  an  eye  to  the  distinction,  which  I  have  so  feebly 
tried  to  point  out,  between  the  enlargement  of  the  vegetable 
frame,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  elements.  It  is  in  your, 
power  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  (should  you  approve  the 
doctrine)';  and  such  a  disquisition  from  your  pen,  appended 
to  future  editions  of  the  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual^  would 
be  very  serviceable  to  practical  men. 

With  best  wishes  that  you  may  be  long  able  and  inclined 
to  prosecute  your  studies,  in  the  different  branches  of  science 
you  have  chosen  to  illustrate, 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c 
May  4.  1833.  J.  Main. 

*  Vegetable  Physiology  practically  applied  to  the  Cuhiyation  of  the 
Garden,  the  Field,  and  the  Forest ;  now  in  the  press,  in  one  small  volume 
8vo,     Orr,  Paternoster  Row. 
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To  the  Conductor  (^  the  Gardener^ s  Magazine. 

Sir, 

I  DARE  not  directly  presume  to  address  my  gratuitous 
respondent,  Joseph  Hayward,  Esiq.,  author  of  the  Science 
of  Horticidturey  &c.  &c.,  and  therefore  trust  to  your  kind- 
ness to  give  insertion  to  a  very  few  words  by  way  of  rejoinder 
to  the  observations  of  that  gentleman,  (p.  192.) 

In  the  first  place,  I  ought  to  consider  it  an  honour  that  any 
question  proposed  by  me  should  attract  the  notice  of  one 
who  has  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  writings  on 
the  science  of  both  farming  and  gardening.  Secondly,  my 
thanks  are  due  for  his  mercifid  consideration,  in  refraining  to 
give  an  answer  which  /  coidd  "  not  understand ; "  and,  more- 
over, for  the  very  homely  instance  which  he  has  been  pleased 
to  give  of  the  organisabl^  properties  of  my  "  mother's  milk,*^ 
which,  he  assumes,  gave  me,  during  babyhood,  bones,  legs, 
arms,  and  all  other  appurtenances  to  boot.  These,  however, 
I  humbly  imagine,  I  possessed  long  before  I  yet  had  blest 
my  poor  dear  mother's  sight.  No  doubt,  that  maternal  Jluid^ 
gave  me  what  Sir  John  Falstaff  called  thewes ;  but  I  much 
question  (foolishly  perhaps)  whether,  if  I  had  sucked  till 
now,  I  ever  should  have  had  another  head  or  an  extra- 
limb. 

Mr.  Hayward  can  hardly  be  serious  in  referring  me  to  the 
earthy  deposit  on  the  insiae  of  a  tea-kettle ;  for  surely  the 
most  consummate  science  would  fail  to  prove  that  to  be 
organised  matter.  But  this  reference,  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
was  only  a  slip  of  the  pen;  and  therefore,  as  in  candour 
bound,  I  willingly  exercise  that  tribute  of  compassion  due  to 
any  man  of  science  who  inadvertently  writes  what,  on  re- 
consideration, he  must  feel  he  never  could  intend.  I  shall  not 
add  a  blemish  to  the  Gardener's  Magazine  by  alluding  to  the 
style  of  Mr.  Hayward^s  letter :  that  speaks  for  itself. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
May  4.  1833.  J.  Main. 


Art.  V.  On  the  Effects  of  Terrestrial  Radiation  on  the  Processes 
of  Vegetation  ;  and  some  Account  of  the  Chinese  Method  of  propa- 
gating Fruit  Trees.    By  J.  Murray,  Esq. 

Sir, 

Of  all  the  sciences,  it  will  be  granted,  on  every  hand,  none 

is  more  connected  with  horticulture  than  that  of  chemistry. 

It  is  indeed  its  sun  and  centre ;  and,  without  the  application 

of  chemical  laws  and  phenomena  to  horticulture,  its  principles 
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remain  unknown;  the  pursuit  is  a  species  of  rude  chance 
game :  not  to  mention  tlie  world  of  life  and  interest  which  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  vegetation  can  impart 
to  the  cultivated  intellect.  The  physiology  of  plants,  or  the 
laws  and  phenomena  of  vegetation,  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  domains  of  chemical  science.  In 
saying  thus  much,  however,  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
underrating  the  importance  of  meteorological  phenomena, 
which  rulq  the  atmosphere  in  its  temperature,  barometry, 
and  hygrometry.  These  are  essentially  connected  with  the 
rise,  progress,  and  decay  of  vegetation,  or  its  full  establish- 
ment in  the  attitude  of  healthy  luxuriance.  Above  all  (though 
a  question  too  lightly  esteemed)  is  the  electrical  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  electrical  relations  of  individuals  which 
constitute  the  living  mass  of  vegetation.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  practical  gardener  discards  every  instrument  save 
the  thermometer.  Although  I  am  far  from  denying  it  a  place, 
and  that  an  important  one,  in  the  scale  of  usefulness,  I 
mean  to  assert  that  the  hygrometer  and  aerial  electroscope 
may  safely  dispute  with  the  thermometer  the  point  of  priority. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  it  would  be  premature  in  me 
to  allude  to  a  series  of  experiments  now  in  progress,  and 
which  promise  curious  and  interesting  results.  I  may  safely, 
however,  venture  to  say  that  the  laws  and  phenomena  of 
radiation,  too  little  attended  to  in  even  the  science  of  horti- 
culture, are  in  many  instances  the  very  hinges  on  which  the 
success  of  an  abundant  and  mature  crop  of  fruit  depends. 

In  the  present  communication,  with  your  permission,  I  shall 
supply  a  few  remarks  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  this  country  (in  the  open  air),  as  elucidating  scien- 
tific principles  which  I  am  engaged  in  carrying  into  effectf 
as  I  am  anxious  to  bring  the  question  before  your  readers 
as  early  as  possible,  to  enable  them,  should  they  approve 
of  my  reasoning  and  plan  of  pursuit,  to  follow  out  into 
practice  the  principles  now  propounded  for  their  consider- 
ation. To  this  I  shall  add  a  few  observations  on  the 
Chinese  method  of  propagating  fruit  trees;  and  I  may  avail 
myself  of.  a  future,  opportunity  to  transmit  a  model  of  an 
improvement  I  have  made  in  the  machine  employed  to  enclose 
the  ball  of  earth  and  confine  the  newly  formed  roots. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  cooling  process  of  radiation,  by 
which  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  lowered 
so  considerably,  differs  materially  on  the  inclination  of  the 
hill  compared  with  the  bosom  of  the  valley.  Mr.  Duiiell, 
indeed,  states,  on  one  occasion,  a  diflferenoe  amounting  to  80^: 
that  is  to  say,  the  tbermometer  on  the  inclined  surfiice  main- 
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tained  a  higher  temperature  by  30^  than  another  placed  on 
the  horizontal  or  level  plane  of  the  adjoining  valley.  This 
difference  is  certainly  enormous ;  but  it  is  proved  beyond  all 
doubt  that  a  slope,  an  inclined  bank  for  instance,  radiates  less 
by  many  degrees  than  the  surface  which  is  altogether  hori- 
zontal. Indeed,  I  think  we  may  collect  abundant  proofs  of 
this  important  fact  among  the  mountains  and  the  valleys  of 
Italy.  On  the  plains  of  JPiedmont,  the  vines  which  are  suf- 
fered to  attain  a  considerable  altitude  on  lofty  poles,  planted 
as  their  support,  are  detached  from  these  poles  towards  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  prostrated  on  the  earth,  where  they 
are  secured  from  injury  by  the  straw.  This  treatment  pro- 
tects them  from  the  effects  of  the  intense  though  short  winter 
which  reigns  on  the  plains  of  Piedmont ;  for,  even  at  Turin, 
the  water  in  my  room  has  been  congealed  into  a  solid  mass  of 
ice  throughout  its  entire  extent  Tlie  olive  succeeds  in  Tus-  ' 
cany;  but  the  almond,  pomegranate,  and  plants  of  the  Citrus 
family  flourish  but  imperfectly  :  and  yet,  on  the  acclivities  of 
the  amphitheatre  of  the  Apennines,  which  forms  a  semicircle  ' 
round  the  magnificent  city  of  Genoa,  you  find  that  the  pome- 
granate, the  lemon,  and  the  orange  mature  their  fruit  and 
luxuriate.  Even  the  imperial  city  is  indebted  for  her  palm 
branches  to  the  palms  which  succeed  in  the  open  air  at  Nice. 
Now,  the  only  difference  in  these  circumstances  consists  in  a 
reduction  of  the  loss  sustained  by  radiation,  and  the  attem- 
pered influence  of  the  sea  breeze,  which  more  than  counter- 
balance the  increase  of  warmth  imparted  by  the  sunbeams  to 
a  more  southern  clime :  perhaps  even  the  excellence  of  Monte 
Somma  wines  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  acclivity  on 
which  the  vineyards  are  planted.  To  my  vision,  fruit  trees 
planted  on  terraces,  and  rising  one  above  the  other,  in  amphi- 
theatrical  'form,  appear  beautiful ;  but  this  has  become,  I 
suppose,  unfashionable,  because  it  happens  to  be  a  gem  fi'om 
the  antique.  Now,  restlessness  in  search  of  something  new, 
however  absurd,  is  incessant.  The  ancients  appear,  in  this 
respect,  to  have  known  what  they  were  about ;  and  I  must 
frankly  confess  that,  in  my  estimation,  they  acted  wisely,  and 
had  the  better  of  us,  and  that  we  are  decidedly  in  the  rear. 
To  this  cause  I  attribute  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  Land 
of  Judea  in  former  times.  Its  susceptibility  is  sufficiently 
apparent,  and  there  still  remain  existing  vestiges  of  this  mode 
of  cultivating  the  flanks  of  the  valleys,  or  the  sides  of  the 
diversified  hills  of  Palestine,  to  a  considerhble  altitude.  It  is 
still,  however,  very  questionable,  whether  low  walls,  con- 
structed of'  briek,  or  of  stone  and  mortar,  quite  vertical, 
would  succeed  so  well  as  the  surface  of  a  calcareous  or  sandy 
Vol.  IX.  — No.  4i.  u 
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soil,  at  an  angle,  for  example,  of  45^.  A  sandy  soil  absorbs 
heat,  and  continues  heated,  because  sand  is  an  indifferent 
radiator,  and  is,  moreover,  a  non-conductor  of  caloric  (heat) ; 
so  that  vines,  &c.,  in  contact  with  such  a  surface,  would  be 
more  than  compensated  for  the  temperature  they  would  lose 
through  the  medium  of  radiation ;  which  would  also  be  at- 
tenuated from  the  inclination  of  the  plane. 

At  St.  Mary's  Isle,  the  seat  of  Earl  Selkirk,  near  Kirk- 
cudbright, I  remember  to  have  seen  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  my  views,  in  the  case  of  pear  trees  pinioned  to  trellis- 
work  on  such  an  inclined  surface  as  I  have  described ;  and  I 
have  always  understood  that  the  crops  of  fruit  which  these 
trees  carried  were  remarkable  both  for  quantity  and  quality : 
indeed,  it  must  be  apparent,  that,  under  such  conditions,  spring 
frosts  can  have  little  or  no  influence ;  because  these  frosts  are 
entirely  connected  with  the  principles  of  radiation,  and  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  temperature  of  the  atmospheric 
medium.  If  the  soil  is  not  of  a  sandy  consistence,  in  that 
case  I  would  employ  a  thin  stratum  of  sand.  I  have  in  my 
little  garden  just  such  a  surface  inclined  and  sandy,  and  have 
planted  vines  with  an  intention  to  train  them  on  the  surface, 
on  a  framework,  something  like  cucumbers  or  melons  in  the 
hot-bed.  The  vine  I  am  making  my  experiments  with  is  called 
Miller's  black  grape.  I  have  already  had  ample  proof  that 
the  healthy  luxuriance  of  other  tender  plants  does  not  suffer, 
and  that  frost  has  little  or  no  effect  on  such  an  exposure. 

For  the  purpose  of  maturing  the  fruit,  I  shall  throw  a 
veil  of  black  gauze  over  the  vines ;  and  this  will  secure  me  the 
effects  of  a  powerful  absorption  of  the  calorific  rays  of  the 
sun's  beams.  Though  the  radiation  from  a  black  surface  is 
proportional  to  its  absorbent  capacity,  it  will  operate  during 
the  lengthened  day  (and  at  this  period  of  the  year  the  night 
is  reduced  to  its  minimum)  in  the  maturation  of  the  fruit, 
while  the  sandy  surface  is  retentive,  from  its  non-conducting 
character.  If  bunches  of  grapes  on  vines  exposed  sub  dioj  or 
reared  in  the  open  air,  be  tied  up  in  white  bags,  they  will 
scarcely  ripen,  are  small,  and  want  flavour;  but  if  other 
bunches  on  the  same  tree  be  confined  in  bags  of  black  crape, 
the  contrast  is  very  striking,  in  the  latter  being  fully  ripe, 
laree,  and  of  a  flavour  equal  to  those  cultivated  on  a  foreign 
soil.  This  fact  explains  the  principle  on  which  I  would  veil 
my  vines  with  sable  weeds ;  further  explanation  would,  there- 
fore, be  superfluous  and  unnecessary. 

Respecting  the  Chinese  method  of  propagating  fruit  trees, 
it  is  merely  requisite  to  detach  a  strip,  or  narrow  riband, 
of  bark  from  the  branch  or  limb  which  is  to  be  separated. 
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The  Chinese  apply  to  this  a  ball  of  earth  mingled  with  clay, 
to  impart  greater  consistency  to  it,  and  this  is  covered  with 
moss,  and  secured  by  bandages  formed  of  some  pliant  ma- 
terial :  a  small  pan,  containing  water,  is  suspended  over  it, 
and  serves  to  keep  the  ball  moist  This  method,  as  success* 
fully  pursued  in  this  country,  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Sir  Lauchlan  MacLean  of  Sudbury.  The  Italians  often  adopt 
the  plan;  and  I  have  seen  a  large  orange  tree,  14  feet  high, 
loaded  with  growing  fruit,  thus  separated  from  the  aged 
parent  stock,  and  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market  at  Naples. 
I  have  witnessed  the  plan  in  full  operation  near  the  royal  ob- 
servatory of  that  city.  One  obvious  advantage  is,  that  no 
time  is  lost  in  the  growth  of  the  tree ;  nay,  the  very  abs- 
traction of  the  ring  of  bark  from  the  branch  rather  expedites 
than  otherwise  the  evolution  of  fruit.  The  Italians  have 
improved  on  the  rude  plan  of  the  Chinese,  by  enclosing  in  a 
tin  case  the  stem  of  the  fiiture  independent  tree :  it  is  filled 
with  earth,  pressed  down,  and  covered  with  moss,  which 
is  preserved  moist  in  the  way  I  have  already  described. 
This  part  of  it  I  have  improved,  by  suspending  the  tin  vessel 
which  contains  the  water  on  an  adjoining  branch  above  the 
ball,  while  a  woollen  thread,  previously  moist,  forms  a  line  of 
communication,  and  affords  a  constant  regular  supply,  on  the 
principle  of  the  siphon,  and  the  capillary  attraction  of  the 
fibres  of  the  thread.  A  lid  prevents  the  loss  by  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  confined  in  the  vessel. 

A  linear  incision  in  the  bark  above  a  bud,  it  has  been 
stated,  will  convert  that  bud  into  a  branch.  Last  season  I 
tried  several  experiments  of  this  kind  on  a  fig,  cutting  out  a 
narrow  strip  of  bark,  over  the  bud,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
V,  and  succeeded  in  producing  branches  in  five  out  of  seven 
instances.  The  want  of  success  in  these  two,  I  suspect,  arose 
from  the  imperfect  separation  of  the  lips  of  the  bark,  and 
insufficient  depth  of  the  incision. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Jan.  20.  1835.  J.  Murray. 


Art.  VI.     On  Arboriculiure  in  relation  to  Geology* 

By  Causioicus. 

Sir, 
I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  some  remarks  on  the  pre- 
dilection which  difierent  trees  indicate  for  different  soils,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  occasionally  furnish  hints  to  planters 
for  their  selection  of  species,  and  prevent  the  meagre,  starved, 
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and  poverty-stricken  appearance  which  is  too  often  manifest, 
notwithstanding  that  heavy  expenses  have  been  incurred,  when 
the  planter  has  rather  considered  what  trees  he  should  like  to 
see  grow  around  him,  than  what  trees  the  land  is  most  con- 
genial to  [see  Vol.  VII.  p.  373.],  or  has  given  a  general  order 
to  his  nurseryman,  leaving  him  to  supply  whatever  is  most 
abundant,  or  best  grown,  in  his  own  stock,  without  giving  him 
the  necessary  information  as  to  the  soil,  situation,  or  climate, 
in  which  the  plantations  are  to  be  made. 

The  soils  to  which  my  observation  has  been  principally 
directed,  because  I  have  been  most  familiar  with  them,  are  the 
calcareous  strata,  and  particularly  the  chalk ;  a  stratum  which 
subtends  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  England ;  extend- 
ing, with  some  intermission,  from  Beer  in  Dorsetshire  to 
Flamborough  Head  in  Yorkshire.  This  rock,  though  suf- 
ficiently porous  to  permit  water  to  percolate  through  it,  so  that 
it  is  rarely  troubled  with  surface  water,  yet  has,  like  all  other 
calcareous  matter,  a  very  strong  attraction  for  water ;  and  the 
consequence  of  these  two  properties,  namely,  its  attraction  for 
water,  and  its  porous  texture,  is,  that  this  soil  operates  as  a 
sponge,  suffering  the  superfluous  water  to  sink  down  to  a  lower 
level,  but  retaining  a  quantity  of  water  so  closely  combined 
with  its  own  substance,  that  it  will  not  freely  give  it  out  to  the  , 
heat  of  the  sun,  although  it  long  continues  to  afford  a  sufficient 
supply  to  the  fibres  of  the  vegetables  which  invest  it.  We 
accordingly  see  that  the  grass  and  herbage  of  the  chalk 
downs  do  not  burn  up  witli  the  summer  heat,  even  under  a 
very  high  and  long-continued  temperature:  if  they  appear 
brown  or  yellow,  the  colour  is  only  that  of  the  ripened  stalks  of 
the  grass ;  but  the  leaves  are  still  green,  and  the  corn  and  pulse 
crops  on  the  chalk,  even  in  a  dry  summer,  are  less  deficient 
in  straw  than  are  the  same  crops  on  many  other  soils.;  and 
they  never,  through  excess  of  heat  or  drought,  fail  of  finding 
a  competent  supply  of  moisture  below  their  roots,  to  swell  the 
grain  with  farina  of  the  best  quality.  This  rock  is,  for  the 
most  part,  too  compact  to  admit  the  roots  of  trees  freely  to 
insinuate  themselves  into  its  fissures,  until  it  has  first  been 
trenched,  or  otherwise  broken  up ;  but,  as  well  the  detritus 
which  covers  it  (and  which  usually  consists  of  a  calcareous 
loam,  varying,  at  different  places  in  its  depth,  in  the  pro- 
portions of  silex,  of  vegetable  matter,  and  of  argil,  which  are 
mixed  with  it),  as  also  the  chalk  itself,  when  trenched,  evince 
an  aptitude  for  the  growth  of  certain  plants  usually  considered 
as  aquatics,  which  we  are  surprised  to  see  flourishing  so  lux- 
uriantly in  very  elevated  situations,  and  far  remote  from  any 
visible  reservoir  of  water,  either  on  the  surface  or  beneath  it. 
Thus,  the  abele,  or  silver  poplar  (P6pulus  ilba),  the  black 
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Italian  poplar  (P.  acladesca),  Lombardy  poplar  (P.  dilatkta), 
the  red-twigged  osier  (jS^lix  rubra),  round-leaved  sallow  {Salix. 
c^prea),  the  Huntingdon  willow  {Salix  &lba  ?),  and  the  alder 
(^^nus  g1utin6sa},  all  flourish  with  surprising  success  in  a 
trenched  chalk  soil,  though  it  be  almost  destitute  of  any  surface 
covering  of  vegetable  earth,  and  apparently  barren.  I  regret 
that  I  have  not  made  more  extensive  experiments  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  other  species  of  aquatic  trees  on  chalk  soils ;  but 
those  which  I  have  mentioned  ought  to  be  considered  as 
affording  sufficient  encouragement  to  try  the  jSalix  Russelltana 
(Bedford  willow),  PSpulus  macroph^lla,  or  Ontario  poplar, 
and  other  valuable  trees  of  similar  habits.  I  feel,  however, 
called  on  to  declare,  that  I  am  not  aware  of  having  observed 
either  of  these  trees  spontaneously  produced  on  the  chalk, 
except  the  Salix  c^prea  (sallow)  and  Populus  61ba  (abele). 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  certain  native  British  trees 
and  shrubs  which  I  have  observed  to  grow  spontaneously  and 
vigorously  on  the  chalk  and  its  detritus :  — 

^cer  campestre,  common  maple;  B^ivla.  alba,  common 
birch ;  £uxus  sempervirens,  tree  box;  Clematis  Vit&lba,  tra- 
veller's joy ;  C6rnus  sanguinea,  common  dogwood ;  O&rylus 
^vellana,  common  hazel ;  Cratse'gus  Oxyacdntha,  whitethorn ; 
£u6nymus  europae^us,  European  spindle  tree;  i^3igus  sylvdtica, 
common  beech;  l^^^inus  excelsior,  common  ash;  Juglans 
r^gia,  walnut ;  f/uniperus  commiinis,  common  juniper ;  Z/igiis- 
trum  vulgare,  privet;  P6pulus  alba,  abele  tree;  Populus 
tr^mula,  aspen  tree;  Priinus  spinosa,  blackthorn;  P^rus 
communis,  wild  pear  tree ;  Pyrus  ilfdius,  common  crab  tree; 
Pyrus  ^ria,  whitebeam  tree ;  Pyrus  Morbus,  true  service  tree; 
Qu6rcus  iZobur,  oak;  22hamnus  cathdrticus,  buckthorn; 
Eh&mnns  Fr^ngula,  berry-bearing  alder,  provincially  black- 
wood  ;  <S&lix  ckprea,  round-leaved  sallow ;  iSkmbiicus  JBliulus, 
dwarf  elder  [a  herbaceous  plant] ;  Sambucus  nigra,  common 
elder;  Tl&xus  baccata,  common  yew;  Tllia  parvif&lia,  red- 
twigged  linden  tree ;  C/lmus  mont^na,  wych  hazel ;  CTlmus 
camp^stris,  English  elm ;  Viburnum  CXpulus,  Guelder  rose, 
provincially  coppice  alder ;  Fibiimum  Lant^na,  wayfaring 
tree,  provincially  whitewood. 

There  are  certain  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  chalk,  of  a  fine 
soft  texture,  the  creta  scriptoria^  into  which  the  roots  of  the 
oak  so  penetrate,  as  to  make  that  tree  flourish  in  a  singular 
manner,  attaining  in  those  situations  great  height,  and  having 
the  bark  of  its  young  branches  shining  like  silver,  of  beauty 
not  inferior  to  that  which  adorns  the  silver  bark  of  the, oak 
woods  on  the  schist  of  Devon ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
oak  on  the  chalk,  though  it  spontaneously  propagates  itself, 
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is  small  and  stunted^  and  is  by  no  means  the  most  splendid 
sample  of  the  species.  The  ash,  too,  although  it  is  spon- 
taneously propagated  in  great  plenty,  does  not,  except  in 
certain  soft  beds  of  the  chalk,  attain  great  size ;  and  it  is 
extremely  subject,  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  mountain  limestone, 
and  on  other  calcareous  soils,  to  be  affected  and  destroyed  by 
the  canker;  which  disease  oflen  also  attacks  and  destroys 
some  of  the  young  beeches. 

With  these  materials,  however,  it  is  very  practicable  to 
create  stately  groves,  dense  covers,  valuable  timber,  productive 
coppices,  and  beautiful  and  varied  scenery. 

There  are  also  plants,  as  well  many  exotics  long  esta- 
blished in  this  country  as  native  species,  which  are  not 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  this  stratum,  to  which,  never- 
theless, the  chalk  soil  is  congenial.  Such  are :  —  iTcer  ^la- 
tanoides,  Norway  maple;  .^scuius  Hippocastanum  (pro- 
vided there  be  a  depth  of  calcareous  loam  above  the  chalk 
rock) ;  ^'Inus  glutin^sa,  common  alder ;  Arbutus  l/nedo, 
arbutus;  Aucuba  japdmcoy  Japanese  gold  plant;  Buddies  glo- 
bosa,  globe-flowered  buddlea;  Carping s  JJetulus,  hornbeam; 
Cistus,  numerous,  probably  all  the  hardy  sorts;  Colutea, 
bladder  senna ;  C6rnus  alba,  white-berried  cornel ;  C^dsus 
Zaburnum,  laburnum ;  Cytisus  alpinus,  Scotch  laburnum ; 
C^tisus  nigricans,  black- rooted  cytisus ;  £u6nymus  latifblius, 
broad-leaved  spindle  tree;  Kerr ia  (Corchorus)  japonica, 
Japanese  kerria;  Zaurus  nobilis,  common  bay  tree;  Phil- 
adelphus  coronkrius,  mock  orange ;  Platanus  orientalis,  orien- 
tal plane;  PMtanus  occidentsllis,  occidental  plane;  Pinus 
Z/arix,  larch ;  Plnus  Picea,  silver  fir ;  Pinus  ^bies,  spruce 
fir ;  Pinus  sylv6stris,  Scotch  pine ;  Pinus  5tr6bus,  Weymouth 
pine;  Populus  acladdsca,  black  Italian  poplar;  P6pulus  dila- 
tata,  Lombardy  poplar;  Prunus  armeniaca,  apricot;  Priinus 
insititia,  bullace  plum;  Priinus  dom^stica,  common  plum; 
JBhamnus  ^lat^rnus,  alaternus;  i?6sa  moschata,  musk-scented 
rose;  ^Rubus  Idae'us,  raspberry;  Sambucus  racembsa,  red- 
berried  elder;  Thuja  orientalis,  Chinese  arbor  vitas;  Thuja 
occident^lis,  American  arbor  vitse ;  Tllia  europte^  common 
linden  tree;  Fiburnum  Tinus,  laurustinus;  and,  doubtless^ 
many  others,  which  have  not  met  any  observation. 

Of  the  pine  tribe,  the  larch  seems  to  succeed  best ;  next 
to  that  the  Weymouth  pine  and  the  silver  fir.  On  some 
exposed  and  barren  parts  of  the  chalk,  even  the  hardy  Scotch 
pine  can  attain  no  stature,  at  least  if  planted  without  pre- 
vious trenching;  and  in  all,  except  the  deepest  and  most 
fertile  of  the  chalk  loams,  the  spruce  fir,  though  it  may 
appear  to  flourish  for  a  few  years,  yet,  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  becomes  stunted  and  starved ;  it  loses  its  foliage, 
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and  either  actually  dies,  or  survives  only  to  perpetuate  the 
melancholy  spectacle  of  a  well-intended  work  injudiciously 
conducted.  The  finest  planes  I  ever  saw  were  on  the  chalk, 
but  situate  in  a  bottom  where  there  was  a  considerable  depth 
of  calcareous  loam,  mixed  with  flint  gravel,  interposed  between 
their  roots  and  the  homogeneous  rock. 

Although  it  may  not  strictly  come  within  the  scope  of  my 
present  enquiry,  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  mention, 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  have  occasion  to  teake  wilder- 
ness walks  or  ornamented  paths  through  a  chalk  country,  a 
few  of  the  herbs  and  flowers  which  either  will  spontaneously 
spring  up,  or,  if  once  introduced,  are  so  congenial  to  the  soil 
as  to  propagate  and  perpetuate  themselves  without  any  further 
care.  Such  are :  —  ^nem6ne  Pulsatilla,  pasque  flower ;  Ane- 
mone nemorosa,  wood  windflower ;  Antirrhinum  mkjus,  snap* 
dragon ;  Aquilegia  vulg&ris,  common  columbine ;  Campiinula, 
all  the  species ;  Cistus,  all  the  hardy  species ;  Clematis,  all  the 
hardy  species ;  C61chicum  autumnale,  meadow  safiron ;  Con- 
vallaria  maj^lis,  lily  of  the  valley ;  Convall&ria  multifl6ra,  Solo- 
mon's seal ;  i^m^ria,  fumitory  ;  Gralanthus  nivalis,  snowdrop ; 
J%d^sarum  Onobrychis,  saintfoin ;  ^ed^sarum  coron^rium, 
French  honeysuckle;  Zrilium  c&ndidum,  white  lily;  Z/ilium 
Mirtagony  Turks-cap  lily ;  Linetria  Cymbalaria,  ivy-leaved 
flaxwort ;  Zrlnum  per6nne,  perennial  flax ;  Narcissus,  many 
species  and  varieties  of;  (Xrchis,  many  sorts;  Papaver  ori- 
entkle.  Eastern  poppy,  and  all  the  poppies ;  Scabi6sa  arv^nsis, 
com  scabious;  Thymus  Serp^Uum,  wild  thyme;  Verdnica^ 
numerous  species;  ^inca  major  and  minor,  greater  and 
smaller  periwinkle. 

I  also  think  it  due  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  clothe 
with  wood  the  usually  naked  surface  of  the  chalk  hills,  to 
point  out  to  them  the  full  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of 
trenching  their  plantations,  which  they  may  derive  from  the 
culture  of  the  parsnep,  in  the  first  and  in  other  years  of  their 
operations,  until  the  growth  of  their  trees  prevents  its  con- 
tinuance; for  I  have  found  that,  even  upon  the  most  naked 
and  apparently  sterile  chalk  of  the  upper  beds  (where  only  I 
have  tried  it),  with  scarcely  any  mould  over  it,  yet,  if  it  be 
deeply  trenched,  the  parsnep,  without  any  manure,  attains 
there,  not  only  a  most  respectable  size,  but  also  an  exquisite 
richness  and  sweetness,  which  I  never  obtained  in  that  best 
of  all  roots,  whether  for  the  table,  the  stall,  the  stable,  or  the 
pigsty,  upon  any  other  soil.  For  two  years  at  least,  and, 
in  some  instances,  for  three  or  more,  this  culture  may  be  pur- 
sued ;  afler  that  time  it  will  be  found  that  the  parsneps  cannot 
be  dug  up  without  injuring  the  roots  of  the  trees*     A  very 
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good  return  may  also  be  obtained  by  cultivating  the  Salbi 
rjlbra  for  basket  twigs,  in  the  interstices  of  the  other  trees, 
until  their  growth  smothers  the  willow  stools. 

As  we  advance  from  the  chalk  hills  to  the  north-westward, 
the  calcareous  stratum  of  extent  and  importance  which  we 
next  meet  with  is  the  great  oolite,  or  Bath  freestone  rock. 
The  trees  upon  this  stratum  do  not  materially  differ  from 
those  which  invest  the  chalk.  If  it  usually  is  covered  with  a 
bed  of  hazel  calcareous  loam,  of  greater  depth  than  commonly 
lies  over  the  chalk,  yet  the  rock,  when  we  come  to  it,  is 
generally  more  compact,  harder,  and  more  difficult  to  be 
trenched,  than  the  chalk.  The  elm  flourishes  on  this  stratum 
more  freely  than  on  the  chalk.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
observing  any  experiment  on  the  culture  of  the  alder  and 
poplar  tribe  on  this  stratum ;  but,  the  substance  of  the  stone 
being  less  porous  than  the  substance  of  the  chalk,  I  should 
be  thereby  led  to  expect  that  these  trees  would  not  succeed 
equally  well  here  as  on  the  chalk.  I  have  seen  the  abele 
growing  spontaneously  and  vigorously  on  this  stratum.  In 
the  valleys  which  cut  this  stratum  is  usually  found  an  extra- 
ordinary depth  of  rich  friable  loam,  in  which  the  Sklix  fr^gilis, 
or  crack  willow,  and  some  others  of  the  large  willows,  attain 
a  great  stature.  The  next  great  calcareous  stratum,  as  we 
pass  to  the  north-westward,  is  the  mountain  limestone,  car- 
boniferous or  metalliferous  limestone.  This  stratum  is,  in 
some  respects,  modified  from  the  two  preceding,  by  portions 
of  a  purple  ferruginous  clay,  which,  in  certain  places,  are 
interposed  in  joints  or  other  cavities  of  this  rock,  and  also 
by  layers  of  chert,  and  others  of  firestone,  i.  e.  impure 
i^iliceous  limestone,  alternating  with  the  beds  of  mountain 
limestone ;  and  these  heterogeneous  rocks,  and  their  detritus, 
in  some  parts  materially  aflect  and  modify  the  soil  which  is 
spread  over  this  stratum.  We  find  on  the  mountain  lime- 
stone (many  of  the  vegetable  products  of  which  have  been 
well  elucidated  by  a  correspondent  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
Histon/j  vol.iii.  p.  410 — 419.),  the  sycamore  (-^'cer  Pseiido- 
i^atanus),  the  P^rus  h^brida,  and  most  of  the  preceding  plants 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  natives  of  the  chalk.  The  holly 
(/4ex  ^quifblium),  too,  is  found  here  more  frequently  than  on 
either  of  the  preceding  calcareous  strata ;  fostered,  no  doubt, 
by  the  more  abundant  silex,  which  is  supplied  by  the  detritus 
of  the  interposed  beds  above  mentioned ;  and,  from  the  same 
cause,  the  (71ex  europse^a  (whins,  or  French  furze)  usually  in- 
vests in  considerable  plenty  some  of  the  uncultivated  portions 
of  this  stratum.  I 'remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Sept.  20.  18S2.  Causidicus* 

(7b  be  canimued,) 
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Art.  VII.    A  Battering  AseJorfiUing  Timber, 
By  Robert  Mallet,  Esq. 

Sir, 
It  has  often  appeared  strange  to  me  tiiat  the  idea  of  the 
battering  ram  has  never,  at  least  to  tny  knowledge,  been 
applied  to  the  felling  of  timber.  When  timber  is  relied  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing,  little  more  than  mere  strength  and 
endurance  are  required;  and  the  accumulation  of  the  former, 
obtainable  by  means  of  the  battering  axe  I  here  present 
(^•84.),  would  be  very  great:    it  could  be  readily  pro- 


cured in  places  where  the  saws  for  this  purpose  could  not  be 
obtained. 

The  figure  hardly  needs  explanation.  I  use  the  wooden 
side  frames,  of  the  form  represented,  because  they  are  very 
strong,  and  their  toes  would  dig  into  the  ground,  and  pre- 
vent recession  from  the  blows  of  the  axe.  The  axis  of  the 
battering  axe  above  is  long  enough  to  allow  the  side  frames  to 
be  approached  or  withdrawn  respectively,  to  suit  any-sized 
tree :  a  diagonal  stay-bar,  dropped  upon  a  pin  for  the  pur- 

fiose,  prevents  all  from  falling  sidewise.  The  blade  is  made 
ike  a  large  socket,  or  like  the  spades  called  in  Ireland 
"  jecks,"  and  spiked  to  the  wood.  Four  men  can  work  at  the 
one  represented,  and  raise  or  lower  the  edge  of  the  axe  as 
required,  those  nearest  the  tree  guiding  it.  Perhaps  Euch  a 
tool  as  this  might  be  acceptable  to  many  of  your  readers. 
I  am,  iSir,  yours,  &c. 

Robert  Mallet. 
Capel  Slreei,  LhMin,  Feb-  S.  1833. 
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Art.  VIII.  On  the  Gymn6cladu8  canadSnsis^  or  Coffee  Tree  of 
North  America.  By  A.  P.  Hart,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law,  of 
Montreal,  Lower  Canada,  F.  Mont.  Nat  Hist.  Soc.  &c. 

Sir, 

As  there  seems  to  be  some  incorrectness  in  your  conception 
of  the  above  tree,  and  as  none  of  your  correspondents  have 
materially  corrected  your  account  of  it,  except  my  friend  Dr. 
Mease  of  Philadelphia  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  85.),  who  mentioned  its 
being  a  large  tree  instead  of  a  twining  plant,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sending  you  a  description  of  it,  which  I  trust  will  not  prove 
wholly  uninteresting  to  you  and  your  readers.  * 

Pursh,  in  his  Flora  of  North  America,  a  very  excellent  but 
sometimes  incorrect  work,  describes  the  Gymnocladus  cor- 
rectly, as  follows,  under  his  column  of  the  class  Decindria 
Monogynia  [PobfpetahB  JReguldres) : — 

''  GymndcladuB.  Calyx  tubulosus,  auinquefidus.  Petala  5  [I  find  in  the 
barren  trees  4*,  in  the  fertile  5],  aequalia,  tube  inserta.  Stamina  non  ex- 
serta.    L^gumenuni-loculare,intu8pulposuni.    Flores  racemosi.  Dioicus. 

«  Canadensis  1.  G.  foliis  bipinnatis,  foliolis  ovalibus  acuminatis  pubes- 
centibus."  —  Pursh,  vol.i.  p.  304.;  Wiild.  Sp.  Pi.  iv.  p.  816.;  Mich.  fl. 
Amer. ;  Mich.  arb.  e.  3. ;  Lam.  illus.  823. ;  Duham.  arb.  1. 1.  103. 

The  Gymnocladus  is  of  the  Linneean  class  Dioe^cia  Decdn- 
dria,  and  of  the  Jussieuean  order  Leguminosss.  It  is  a  tree 
averaging  from  30  ft.  to  60  ft.,  and  10  in.  to  1 3  in.  in  diameter ; 
and  flowers  from  May  to  July,  with  white  flowers,  succeeded 
by  large  brown  pods,  which  contain  6  or  8  seeds  of  a  hard 
consistence  and  greyish  spotted  colour.     Leaves  from  1  ft.  to 

5  ft.  long,  and  from  10  in.  to  20  in.  broad,  bipinnate,  or  doubly 
compound,  and  composed  of  leaflets  of  a  darkish  dull  green 
colour,  and  ovate-acuminate  figure.  The  bark  is  very  rough, 
and  the  inner  bark  so  bitter  and  pungent,  that  a  very  small 
piece  will  cause  violent  irritation  and  inflammation  when  de- 
cocted :  the  extract  is  aromatic,  and  highly  aperient.  The 
wood  is  of  a  fine  grain,  and  very  compact  and  strong ;  colour 
rosy:  it  makes  a  pretty  wood  for  cabinet-work;  and  Brownef 
says,  ^*  that,  like  the  locust,  it  has  the  valuable  property  of 
rapidly  converting  its  sap  into  perfect  wood ;  so  that  a  trunk 

6  in.  in  diameter  has  only  six  lines  of  sap,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed almost  entire*"   At  least  one  half  of  the  tree  is  branch- 

*  This  error  probably  occurred  from  the  accidental  transposition  of  a 
few  lines,  in  the  notes,  by  the  copier  of  our  MS.  We  knew  the  tree  in  Dick- 
son's nursery,  at  Edinburgh,  thirty  years  ago ;  and  had,  for  some  years  be- 
fore the  Encyclopiedia  of  Plants  was  published,  one  in  our  own  arboretum 
at  Bayswater.  The  proofs  of  the  Encycloptedia  of  Plants  received  their 
final  correction  fi'om  Professor  Lindley,  as  stated  m  the  preface,  page  iv. ; 
and,  as  the  error  escaped  that  gentleman,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should 
have  been  unseen  by  us.  —  Cond, 

t  Sylva  Americana,  by  D.  J.  Browne.    8vo,  pp.  407.    Boston,  1832. 
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less,  and  the  rest  very  regular;  the  terminal  branches  of  large 
size,  and  the  branches  but  few  in  number. 

It  is  a  native  of  Canada  (Upper  and  Lower),  the  Gennessee 
country,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  all  along  me  Ohio 
and  Illinois  rivers.  It  is  called  by  the  French  Gros  Fevier 
(bean  tree),  from  the  size  and  shape  of  its  pods ;  and  Chicot 
(stamp  tree),  from  the  dead  appearance  of  the  tree  in  winter. 
It  is  also  called  coiFee  tree,  from  its  seeds  being  burnt  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee ;  though  they  form  rather  a  poor 
one,  as  the  coffee  made  from  them  is  very  rank  and  bitter. 

Some  trees  of  the  Gymn6cladus  are  barren,  and  others  fer- 
tile; and  I  see  that  Browne  notices  a  peculiarity  which  I  have 
ever  observed,  that  of  the  epidermis,  which  is  entirely  rough, 
detaching  itself  in  small  hard  transverse  strips  rolled  back- 
wards at  the  ends,  and  projecting  from  the  tree,  so  as  easily 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  trees. 

I  saw,  in  July  last,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  measuring 
53  ft  high  and  16}  in.  in  diameter.  It  had  not  a  single  branch 
on  it  up  to  the  height  of  19ft.;  but  the  summit  formed  a 
perfect  mass  of  tufted  foliage  interspersed  with  the  white  blos- 
soms, which  were  then  nearly  out  of  bloom.  I  have  now 
twelve  or  fourteen  young  trees,  which,  in  the  spring,  I  shall  send 
to  England  and  Scotland,  and  am  confident  that  the  Gymn6« 
cladus  will  not  be  thought  the  least  ornamental  tree  which  you 
could  recommend  to  your  friends. — I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Montreal^  Nov.  1.  1832.  A.  P.  Hart. 


Many  of  our  gardening  friends  have  Reen  the  leaf  of  the  GvmiMScladus 
canadensis,  which,  although  not  especially  remarkable  in  the  n^re  of  its 
leaflets  (see  the  Encyclopedia  of  PlanU^  p.  842.  fig.  13987.),  is  so  in  its 
triply  pinnate  structure  and  bough-like  amplitude,  as  scarcely  a  yard  square 
would  include  its  extreme  points.  The  legume,  of  which  we  possess  a 
specimen,  received  on  August  27.  1832.,  from  Mrs.  Seaton  of  Washington, 
is  &|in.  in  length,  and  nearly  2  in.  (1|)  in  breadth :  it  is  of  a  red  brown 
colour,  smooth  even  to  a  slight  degree  of  polish,  but  uneven  here  and  there, 
from  the  prominence  of  nerves,  which  rise  at  the  under  edge  of  the  legume, 
and  pass  across  to  the  upper  edge,  and  are  branched  in  their  progress : 
the  under  edge  is  straight,  the  upper  curved  convexlv.  The  legume,  to- 
wards its  under  edge,  is  compressed  flat,  but  towards  the  upper  edge  a 
little  tumid  from  the  seeds  within,  which  are  affixed  to  the  upper  edge  by 
a  white  stoutish  funiculus  f  of  an  inch  in  length,  3  to  one  valve,  2  to  the 
other.  Each  seed  is  circular,  nearly  *  of  an  inch  across,  and  so  flattened  as 
to  be  not  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  of  an  olive  brown  colour,  and  as 
hard  as  stone.  All  the  space  within  the  legume,  not  occupied  by  the  seed, 
is  filled  with  a  tenacious  dark  brown  gummy  pulp,  which,  to  the  taste,  is  at 
first  sweet,  but  is  followed  by  a  bitterish  slightly  acrid  flavour.  The  idea 
of  **  stump  tree,"  as  applied  above,  seems  identical  with  that  conveyed  by 
botanists  in  the  term  6ymn<5cladus,  from  gymnos,  naked,  and  klados,tL 
branch.  G.  canadensis  sometimes  reaches  80  ft.  in  height,  as  stated  m 
Vol.  Vni.  p.  272.  —  /.  J). 
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Art.  IX.  A  Mode  qfmuUiplyingf  and  inducing  to  heaUhy  Grotnth, 
the  White  douhle^fUmered  and  Purple  douole-Jl&voered  Rockets, 
By  Mr.  William  Whiddon,  Gardener. 

Sir, 
As  some  of  my  friends  have  expressed  a  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  my  mode  of  propagating  those  beautifiil 
ornaments  of  the  flower-garden,  white  and  purple  rockets, 
I  have  referred  them  for  a  description  of  it  to  the  Gardener's 
Magazine.  My  method  is  as  follows ;  -—  As  soon  ^  the 
plants  have  done  flowering,  I  cut  the  flower  stems  half-way 
down :  by  so  doing,  several  small  shoots  will  appeal  at  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  portion  of  the  stem  left  remaiaing.  I 
then  draw  a  small  quantity  of  soil  round  the  stools,  and,  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  I  give  them  water  at  diflerent  times.  •  I  then 
make  a  bed,  under  a  south  wall,  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf 
soil,  and  sand.  I  next  take  ofi^  all  the  strongest  shoots,  either 
at  the  root,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  stalks,  and  plant  diem  in 
the  prepared  bed.  In  about  a  month  I  go  over  them  again, 
and  take  away  all  the  strongest  shoots,  and  plant  them  as 
before ;  by  so  doing  the  shoots  left  have  a  better  chance  of 
growing.  I  continue  in  the  above  practice  until  I  have  taken 
all  the  shoots  from  the  parent  plants,  which  then  generally 
die.  Last  summer  I  purchased  four  plants  of  the  white  and 
two  of  the  purple  rockets,  and  by  the  above  plan  I  have  a 
bed  of  between  forty  and  fifty  fine  plants  firom  them ;  those 
which  were  taken  off  first  are  certainly  the  finest,  but  those 
taken  off  last  are  fine  plants ;  they  have  many  and  strong 
roots;  and,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  I  shall  plant 
them  in  the  borders  with  a  portion  of  the  same  composition. 
They  are  now  growing  in,  and  I  expect  they  will  greatly 
improve  the  appearance  of,  my  flower-garden,  next  mid- 
summer. I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

William  Whiddon. 
Chickeleyj  BuckSy  Jan.  25.  1833. 


Art.  X.     On  the  Effects  of  Barbadoes  Naphtha  on  Trees  and  on 
Horses,    By  Dr.  C.  H.  Wilkinson,  Bath. 

Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Leigh,  and  many  other  eminent  veterina- 
rians, and  private  gentlemen  as  well,  have  extensively  em- 
ployed the  Barbadoes  naphtha,  with  llie  greatest  success,  in 
farcy  and  other  cutaneous  affections  in  the  horse ;  and  also, 
with  equal  advantage,  in  all  species  of  chronic  coughs,  accom- 
panied with  loss  of  appetite,  &c.     When  naphtha  is  applied 
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to  the  hoofs,  it  restores  that  pliability  and  elastici^  which  are 
always  observed  in  the  healthy  condition  of  the  feet :  on  the 
contrary,  when  oleaginous  substances,  or  those  tarry  mixtures 
artificially  made  from  coal  or  wood  are  applied,  the  homy 
structure  of  the  hoof  is  rendered  more  brittle,  and  more  des* 
titute  of  its  organic  character. 

From  some  recent  experiments  as  to  the  results  of  its 
agency  in  morbid  affections  of  trees,  its  curative  and  preven- 
tive powers  have  lately  been  most  satisfactorily  demonstrated, 
particularly  in  that  species  of  ulcerative  process  which  arises 
from  the  agency  of  the  American  A^phis,  or  bug  *,  as  well  as 
from  other  causes  where  the  bark,  alburnum,  and  even  the 
wood  becomes  so  much  destroyed  as  to  prevent  the  capability 
of  bearing  fruit,  from  such  an  extensive  interruption  to  the 
motion  of  the  sap.  When  the  diseased  part  has  been  fre- 
quently coated  with  this  naphtha,  a  very  curious  and  quick 
change  takes  place  in  the  alburnum  and  the  bark,  the  solu- 
tions of  continuity  [that  is,  the  gaps,  clefts,  and  openings]  are 
removed,  and  the  sap's  operations  restored,  and  the  tree  en- 
abled to  perform  its  healthy  vegetating  functions.  Oils  and 
artificial  preparations  from  tar,  either  the  product  of  wood  or 
coal,  had  been  found  inefficient,  undoubtedly  depending  on 
the  different  conditions  of  arrangement  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  those  substances,  and  the  natural  distillation 
from  the  rocks  of  Barbadoes.  In  the  former,  the  elementary 
atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  are  in  chemical  com- 
bination, not  admitting  of  being  decomposed  by  the  agency 
of  animal  or  vegetable  substance ;  whilst  Barbadoes  naphtha, 
or  rock  oil,  is  a  solution  of  carbon  in  hydrogen ;  the  latter 
serving  as  the  carrying  medium  to  the  sap  vessels,  producing 
the  same  restorative  effects  as  have  been  attempted  to  be  ex- 
plained with  regard  to  its  agency  on  the  absorbent  system  in 
the  animal  kingdom. 


Art.  XI.     An  improved  Mode  of  tongueing  Lathers. 

By  Mr.  James  Munro. 

Sir, 
There  has  been   much   talk  of  late  in  your  Magazine 
regarding  the  propriety  of  shutting  of  mouths.     This  advice 
is  much  easier  given  than  taken,  as  every  one  will  allow  who 

*  Does  such  "  ulcerative  process"  ever  arise  from  the  American  A^his, 
or  bug  ?  Do  not  the  countless  individuals  of  this  species  invariably  follow, 
not  precede  and  occasion,  any  **  ulcerative  process"  that  may  be  found 
where  they  are  ?  -—  /•  jD. 
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bds  had  the  misfortune  of  being  seated  by  a  drowsy-headed 
fellow  who  kept  yawning  at  every  five  minutes'  interval. 
We  say  in  Scotland  that  '^  ganting  is  smitsum  "  (yawning  is 
infectious) :  be  that  as  it  may ;  I  shall  at  present  content 
myself  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that,  by  some  mys- 
terious pressure  on  the  sympathetic  nerves,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  resist  imitating  our  neighbour  when  afflicted 
with  this  ungraceful  malady.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  no 
enemy  to  opening  mouths.  It  is,  indeed,  said  that  a  close 
mouth  catches  no  flies.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  wrong  in  principle; 
for  much  better  have  small  fish  than  no  fish :  and,  in  firm 
faith  of  this  doctrine,  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  lay  before  yoa 
an  open  mouth ;  and,  in  doing  so,  feel  convinced  that  it  will 
require  no  mysterious  visitation  on  the  sympathies  to  induce 
others  to  follow  my'  example. 

Most  of  your  readers,  and  particularly  your  practical 
friends,  of  course  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase 
**  tongueing  of  layers ; "  and  many  of  them  have,  no  doubt, 
in  common  with  myself^  experienced  no  small  mortification 
on  account  of  the  frequent  snappings  asunder  of  the  shoots, 
when  performing  this  operation  on  some  fevourite  stool ;  not 
to  mention  the  difficulty  often  experienced  in  making  the 
tongue  (at  best  an  unruly  member)  keep  its  proper  position. 
In  the  year  1829,  I  had  a  very  fine  stool  of  Rose  Vittoria  •, 
with  upwards  of  forty  strong  shoots.  This  was  a  prize  not 
to  be  neglected.  "  Five  times  forty,"  said  I,  **  are  ten  pounds.*' 
Accordingly  I  set  to  work  with  all  the  pomp  of  an  expe- 
rienced propagator.  A  quantity  of  vegetable  mould  was 
deposited  on  my  right,  ana  on  my  left  a  quantity  of  pit  sand. 
My  penknife  travelled  over  the  surface  of  a  Water  of  Ayr 
stone  with  the  rapidity  of  a  waggon  on  the  Manchester  rail- 
way, till  at  length  all  was  right,  and  in  went  the  knife  below 
an  eye ;  and  the  first  shoot  snapped  in  two.  At  this  moment 
the  idea  struck  me  to  enter  the  knife  fairly  through  the  next 
shoot,  ^  which  I  did,  bringing  it  right  up  the  centre  of  the 
pith,  passing  through  two  or  three  eyes,  until  I  bad  made  an 
opening  of  four,  inches  in  length.  I  call  this  mouthing 
layers.  To  prevent  this  layer  from  shutting  its  mouth,  I 
inserted  a  small  stone  between  its  lips.  This  some  of  your 
quizzical  friends  would  call  gagging.  In  this  manner  all  the 
]*est  of  the  shoots  were  laid  down ;  and  the  quantity  of  fibres 
produced  by  this  mode  was  most  satisfactory :  both  the  upper 
and  under  lip  were  furnished  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have 

*  This  splendid  dark  rose  was  raised  from  seed,  in  the  Perth  nursery, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  then  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  rose  yet  produced. 
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justified  competition  with  the  sturdiest  hussar  in  his  majesty's 
service. 

In  consequence  of  the  non-residence  of  some  of  our  gentry, 
and  the  idea  which  prevails  that  nothing  can  be  good  or 
right  unless  it  come  from  London  or  Edinburgh,  there  is  but 
little  of  this  kind  of  work  required  in  this  or,  I  may  say,  in 
any  little  country  nursery :  but  any  laying  which  I  have  had 
to  do  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been  done  in  the 
above  manner ;  only  I  have  discontinued  the  use  of  small 
stones,  and  substituted  a  more  palatable  morsel,  namely,  a 
little  decayed  moss  {Hfpnum),  and  sometimes  a  small  piece 
of  grafting  clay. 

Upon  a  trial  of  this  method  of  laying,  propagators  will  find 
less  rbk  of  breaking ;  and,  by  not  separating  any  part  of  the 
shoot  from  the  main  body,  as  is  the  case  in  tongueing  in  the 
ordinary  way,  an  extensive  callosity  is  formed,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  fibres  occasioned* 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Brechin^  April  17.  1833.  James  Munrd. 


Art.  XII.     On  cultivating  the  Pine-apple. 
By  Mr.  Thomas  Applbbt. 

Sir, 

Agreeably  to  promise,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  detail  to 
you  the  methods  I  adopt  in  cultivating  the  pine-apple.  I  hope 
my  brother  gardeners  will  not  charge  me  with  presumption 
in  any  expressions  I  may  use.  I  am  induced  to  write  this  ac- 
count solely  by  a  wish  to  oblige  you,  and  a  desire  to  be  useful 
to  the  younger  part  of  them,  if  any  thing  I  have  to  say  can 
assist  them  in  an  employment  to  which  I  feel  so  much  attached. 
I  do  not  assume  to  have  made  any  discovery  in  the  culture  of 
this  esteemed  fruit ;  but  I  will  detail  the  plans  I  follow,  and 
the  opinions  I  have  formed. 

Unfortunately  for  the  pines  under  my  care,  the  hot-houses 
here  are  not  well  constructed,  being  old  and  badly  glazed,  that 
is,  with  wide  overlapping;  the  rafters,  also,  are  very  heavy 
and  broad,  intercepting  a  great  deal  of  light :  besides^  we  grow 
here  a  vine  trained  up  each  rafter.  These  circumstances 
combined  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
pine-apple. 

>  To  grow  this  exotic  to  perfection,  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
it  from  the  severity  of  the  climate  all  the  year ;  and  that  mode 
of  protection  is  best  which  admits  the  greatest  quantity  of  light. 
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I  conclude,  therefore,  that  metallic  rafters,  and  accurate 
glazing,  giving  the  glass  as  little  lap  as  possible,  are  great 
advantages :  however,  it  is  seldom  in  the  power  of  the  gardener 
to  obtain  a  situation  furnished  with  these  extraordinary  faci- 
lities ;  and  it  is  therefore  his  interest,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to 
make  the  best  he  can  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed.  Artificial  heat  is  also  indispensably  necessary  in  this 
branch  of  horticulture.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  furnished 
here  has  been  detailed  already  in  your  Magazine ;  the  heat 
supplied  is  perfectly  mild,  and  can,  with  great  facility  be 
augmented,  or  diminished,  as  circumstances  require,  lliere 
is  also  an  excellent  opportunity  of  creating  a  mild  and  sweet 
moisture  amongst  the  plants,  by  watering  the  heated  stone 
steam  flues.  This  plan  has  been  practised  eleven  years,  and 
before  the  mode  of  heating  with  warm  water  was  known  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

The  most  eligible  mode  for  growing  pine  plants  is,  un- 
doubtedly, in  the  rejected  bark  of  tanners ;  the  less  it  is 
exhausted  by  bruising  or  boiling,  the  better  it  is  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  as  the  tannin  preserves  it  from  decay. 

The  two  most  frequent  evils,  in  growing  pines,  are  keeping 
them  in  too  hot  a  pit,  and  sufFermg  the  soil  in  the  pots  to 
become  too  dry.  Too  great  a  heat  from  the  bark  must  be 
avoided  by  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  bark  to  the  front  and  back 
of  the  pit,  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  wanting  a  large 
quantity  at  the  time  of  shifting,  &c.,  the  pines,  by  riddling  the 
earthy  part  out  of  the  old  bark,  and  mixing  the  old  and  new 
well  together,  to  prevent  excessive  fermentation. 

The  bark  beat  is  too  great  if  it  be  above  100^  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.  The  heat  may  be  checked  by  pouring  water 
on  the  bark  bed,  by  piercing  perpendicular  holes  with  a  strong 
smooth  rod  of  considerable  thickness,  and  by  keeping  the 
houses  cooler  than  usual,  and  bv  the  more  free  admission  of 
air. 

With  i*espect  to  water,  I  bestow  that  element  more  liberally 
a  great  deal  than  is  customary.  If  the  temperature  in  any 
day  rise  to  80**  inside,  the  pines  in  fruit  may  safely  be  syringed . 
oveir  the  whole  herb,  three,  four,  or,  in  hot  weather,  six  days 
in  the  week.  Whenever  I  anticipate  any  sun,  at  any  time  of 
the^  year,  I  give  these  pines  an  abundance  of  water  by  the 

Sringe :  many  gardeners,  who  have  come  to  see  me  in 
Dvember  or  December,  have  expressed  surprise  at  seeing 
me  syringing  the  pines  at  that  season ;  but  they  could  not  help 
saying  that  the  plants  looked  well,  and  were  swelling  off  their 
fruit  very  surprisingly.  The  succession  plante  are  also 
syrmged  r^arly  from  March  to  September:  during  this 
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operation,  and  on  days  when  the  syringe  is  not  employed,  I 
keep  up  a  considerable  degree  of  moisture  in  the  internal  air, 
by  pouring  water  on  the  flues  containing  the  steam.  The  only 
point  to  be  attended  to,  in  the  use  of  such  a  profusion  of  water 
as  I  employ,  is,  to  see  that,  either  by  sunshine  or  artificial  heat, 
the  seeming  excess  of  water  is  evaporated. 

The  principle  of  watering  at  the  roots,  that  I  practise,  is^ 
to  give  water,  as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots 
appears  dry,  which,  with  me,  is  generally  about,  once  a  week, 
I  give  tlie  most  water  to  the  white  Providence,  Enville,  and 
queen's ;  and  less  to  the  Antigua,  Havannah,  and  Moi\^serrat 
kinds.  The  quantity  to  be  given  to  each  plant  depends  on 
such  circumstances,  that  it  must  always  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  gardener  who  has  the  charge  of  them.  I  give  quite  as 
much  more  in  summer  as  in  winter.  The  water  used  is  made, 
in  Mr.  Knight's  manner,  as  rich  as  possible,  by  mixing  with 
it  the  richest  manure  I  can  obtain;  generally  hen-dung  and 
soot:  this  is  used  from  March  to  September,  and  once  or 
twice  in  October  :  it  is  given  to  pine  plants  of  every  age.  The 
temperature  of  the  water,  when  given,  is  90^  I  cease  wa- 
tering either  by  the  syringe,  or  at  the  root,  as  soon  as  I 
perceive  a  change  for  ripening.  It  is  always  an  object  with 
mej  to  keep  all  the  plants  '^  slowly  grc/ucing  at  all  seasons  of  the 
yearP 

I  take  ofi^  no  roots  at  any  time  but  such  as  may  have  become 
dead;  and  I  attend  particularly  to  draining  the  soil  in  the 
pots,  by  placing  at  the  bottom  of  each  pot  some  clean  river 
gravel,  cleared  from  all  sand :  and  upon  this  I  put  a  little 
moss,  to  prevent  the  soil  from  washing  down,  and  filling  up 
this  draining. 

The  soil  I  use  is  as  open  as  possible,  consisting  of  rotten 
sods,  and  vegetable  mould  in  a  decaying  state,  (formed  of  small 
sticks,  leaves,  &c.),  and  well-rotted  cow-dung,  in  equal  parts, 
with  one  tenth  of  ground  bones  mixed  together  when  wanted ; 
as  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  long  preparation  and  frequent 
turning  of  the  soil  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  injurious. 
The  pine-apple  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  will  thrive  in  vegetable 
manure,  however  rich  or  fresh.  I  have  reason  to  think 
coagulated  blood  may  be  used  to  give  increased  richness  to  the 
soily  with  benefit, 

A  frequent  and  very  injurious  practice  is,  placing  the  plants 
too  thick  in  the  bed,  and  by  that  means  preventing  their  re- 
gular expansion,  and  free  growth  in  their  natural  form.  In 
the  succession  hause^  my  best  plants,  in  the  back  row,  are  more 
than  a  yard  asunder,  and  they  diminish  in  distance  to  the 
front   row,   where   they  average   eighteen   inches   asunder; 

Vol,  IX.  —  No.  44.  x 
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my  object  being,  that  each  plant  may  lay  its  leaves  m  their 
natural  position,  without  being  interfered  with  by  the  adjacent 
ones.  Many  think  this  a  sacrifice  of  space ;  but  I  have  found 
we  always  obtain  both  healthier  and  more  robust  plants,  and 
much  better  fruit. 

I  use  deep  pots,  and  have  them,  as  much  as  possible^ 
plunged  quite  up  to  the  rims.  My  best  pines  in  the  last 
potting  are  left  unfilled  up ;  and  in  the  spring  I  pull  off  a  few 
of  the  lower  leaves,  remove  part  of  the  exhausted  soil,  and 
add  about  five  inches  of  fresh  compost,  with  a  quart  of  bone 
dust  extra,  to  each  plant.  This  application  gives  great  fertility 
at  the  time  the  plant  is  fruiting,  and  saves  the  danger  and  in- 
convenience of  potting,  tying  up,  &c. 

I  continue  my  attention  to  every  plant  till  it  has  perfected 
its  firuit ;  never  huddling  any  plants  together,  under  the  idea 
that  they  will  fruit  off  just  as  well. 

With  respect  to  giving  air,  I  never  admit  any  into  the 
iiouse  where  the  plants  are  in  fruit,  until  the  thermometer 
indicates  80^.  The  succession  house  having  vines  in  it,  I 
must,  of  course,  give  air  to  suit  them,  which  is  generally  such 
as  suits  the  pines  also. 

During  bright  sunshine  I  keep  the  walks  always  wet. 

I  consider  it  of  importance  to  have,  at  least,  two  iruiting- 
houses ;  one  for  plants  in  fruit  for  winter,  and  the  other  for 
those  for  summer.  By  keeping  them  separate,  the  plants  in 
fruit  (especially  in  winter)  can  be  properly  syringed,  watered, 
und  kept  at  a  higher  temperature  than  would  be  prudent  if 
they  were  mixed  with  those  intended  to  fruit  the  i^ring 
following. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  lengthened  this  article  too  much ;  but 
you  will  admit  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  agree  that 
minuteness,  however  tedious  it  may  appear,  is  necessary  to 
the  proper  care  of  this  excellent  vegetable.  I  have  sent  you, 
herewith,  a  journal  and  register  to  which  I  refer,  and  shall  be 
happy  if  any  of  your  readers  shall  derive  any  information 
fix>m  my  conununication.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Thomas  Apflebt. 


Journal, 

I  SHALL  now  detail  to  you  all  the  operations  in  pine  culture 
for  this  year,  as  they  were  performed  daily.  Considerable 
repetition  in  words,  as  in  the  actions,  must  unavoidably  occur. 
To  some,  perhaps,  this  Journal  may  be  of  more  service  than 
general  observations.  Young  gardeners  would  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  copy  it,  and  compare  the  different  modes  adopted 
at  other  places  with  the  one  here  described.     I  do  not  say 
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that  I  shall  exactly  do  the  same  next  year,  but  I  shall  not  vary 
much.  It  may  happen  that  the  seasons,  or  other  circum- 
stances, may  cause  a  few  days'  diiference,  but  the  general 
principles  will  be  acted  upon.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  that 
the  succession  house  is  called  the  large  stove ;  the  two  fruiting 
bouses  are  distinguished  as  the  Calcutta  and  melon  house,  the 
latter  having  been  put  up  for  growing  melons  in,  but  now 
used  as-  a  pine  stove :  it  has  two  pits  in  it 

January,  1632. 
5.  Pines  watered  with  dear  water,  heated  to  80°  or  90**^  very  sparingly : 

such  as  were  ripening  not  watered  at  all. 
13.  Pines  watered  with  ckar  water. 

20.  The  bark  bed  in  the  melon  house  having  sunk  below  the  kerb-stones, 
some  fresh  bark  was  put  in  to  fill  it  up.  The  bark  bed  in  the  large 
stove,  renewed  last  November,  having  become  temperate,  the  pit  was 
filled  up  with  firesh  bark. 

24.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water. 

Fehruaiy, 

4.  Pines  watered  with  lime  water,  to  kill  any  worms  there  might  be  in  or 
under  the  pots.  To  make  it,  use  half  apeck  of  lime  to  16  gallons  o£ 
water;  suffer  it  to  settle,  and  skim  on  the  oil-like  substance  that 
floats  on  the  surface. 

11.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water. 

21.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water. 

27.  The  different  soils  for  pine  compost  got  into  the  sheds  to  dry,  as  they 
are  intended  to  be  potted  next  month.  The  compost  is  made  as 
follows :  -^  One  part  loam,  one  part  vegetable  mould,  and  one  part 
well  rotted  cow-dung,  and  about  one  tenth  ground  bones. 

Mcarch, 
I.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water. 

5.  Commenced  the  general  spring  shifting  of  the  pines,  by  taking  the  old 
stumps  of  firuiting  plants  out,  and  pulling  off  the  suckers.  The  old 
bark  removed  out  of  the  front  pit  in  the  melon  house,  and  fi'esh  bark 
got  in.  Some  pines  having  shown  fruit  in  the  succession  house,  they 
were  taken  out  and  plunged  into  the  pit  renewed  in  the  melon  bouse. 

6.  Calcutta  pit  renewed,  b^  riddling  the  dust  out  of  the  old  bark,  and 
mixing  the  remainder  with  new  bark. 

7.  The  succession  plants  tied  carefully  up  with  broad  bast  mat,  and  re- 
moved into  the  potting  shed :  a  few  of  the  best  plunged  into  the  pit 
in  the  Calcutta  house  to  fruit.  All  those  intended  to  fruit  top-dressed, 
by  removing  part  of  the  exhausted  soil,  and  substituting  a  very  rich 
compost  (o^e  so  by  mixing  it  with  bone  dust)  to  earth  up  the  plants 
with. 

8.  Succession  plants  potted,  the  largest  into  pots  12  in.  to  15  in.  diameter ; 
the  rest  into,  pots  in  proportion  to  their  size :  potted  them  deep  in  the 
pots.  Previously  to  potting,  I  shook  off  all  the  earth  of  such  as  were 
not  well  rooted,  trimmed  off  all  dead  roots,  and  removed  a  few  of  die 
bottom  leaves,  to  allow  the  more  free  emission  of  new  roots.    No 

fK>d  lively  roots  taken  off  at  all ;  did  not  what  is  called  disroot  any : 
think  it  a  bad  practice,  for  which  no  sensible  reason  can  be  nven. 
A  few  clean  very  small  pebbles  put  at  the  bottom  of  each  pot,  in  the 
larger  pots  three  inches,  the  smallest  half  an  inch  each,  to  drain  the 
water  off:  a  little  in6ss  put  over  the  pebbles,  to  prevent  the  drain  from 
filling  up.    The  bark  bed  in  the  large  stove  renewed,  by  mixing  five 
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laise  loads  of  fresh  bark  with  the  old,  keeping  about  a  foot  of  the 
old  at  top,  to  plunge  the  pines  in. 

9.  The  succession  plants  half-plunged  in  the  bark  pit  of  the  large  stove. 

I  gave  them  plenty  of  room,  considerably  more  than  they  had  through 
the  winter,  as  I  expected  they  would  make  free  growth  through  the 
summer.     One  row  of  small  plants  put  in  front  of  the  Calcutta  pit. 

10.  As  much  old  bark  taken  out  of  the  back  pit  in  the  melon  house  as 

could  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  pots,  and  the  vacuity  filled 
up  with  fresh  bark,  to  renew  the  heat.  A  little  clear  water  given  to 
all  the  pines,  to  settle  the  earth  about  the  plants :  1  do  not  approve 
of  mucn  water  until  the^*  begin  to  grow  again.  As  much  steam  as 
possible  raised  by  watering  the  flues,  in  order  to  encourage  fresh 
growth. 

17.  Watered  the  fruiting  pines  with  clear  water. 

24.  Watered  all  the  pines  with  liouid  manure,  made  of  one  peck  of  fowls' 
dung,  a  quarter  of  a  peck  or  quicklime,  and  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of 
soot,  pouring  upon  it  three  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  adding  thirteen 
gallons  of  soft  cold  water,  which  left  it  at  a  temperature  of  iSiout  80^. 

31.  Pines  in  the  fruitine  houses  watered  with  liquid  manure;  the  succession 
plants  watered  with  clear  soft  water. 

April, 

7.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure. 

16.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure. 

21.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water. 

29.  Watered  the  pines  with  liquid  manure. 

May. 
5.  Watered  the  pines  with  liquid  manure. 
12.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure. 

18.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure. 

26.  Pines  watered  with  li(}uid  manure. 

30.  The  winter  fruiting  pines  having  all  ripened  in  the  front  pit  of  the 
melon  house,  the  stumps  taken  out,  the  suckers  pulled  off,  and  the  pit 
renewed. 

June. 

1.  Examined  the  bark  pit  in  the  large  stove,  and  found  the  heat  moderate, 

so  got  a  load  of  friesh  bark,  and  filled  it  up  to  the  rims  of  the  pots ; 
the  old  stumps  of  Providence  pines,  repotted  last  August,  having  pro- 
duced a  good  sucker  each,  they  were  this  day  taken  out,  the  sucker 
carefully  pulled  off,  and  stuck  in  among  the  bark  in  the  fruiting 
pits.  The  row  of  succession  plants,  plunged  in  the  front  of  the 
Calcutta,  having  grown  very  well,  they  were  potted ;  and  also  such 
suckers  or  crowns  as  had  rooted  among  the  bark  in  the  fruiting 
house  were  potted ;  and  all  of  them  plunged  in  the  front  pit  of  the 
melon  house. 

2.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure,  except  such  as  were  ripening  or 

newly  potted. 

8.  Watered  the  pines  with  liquid  manure. 
15.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure. 

22.  Pines  watered  with  limewater. 

27.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure.  The  season  being  now  very 
warm,  water  was  given  very  freely,  so  as  to  make  the  soil  quite  wet. 

July. 
4.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure. 

1 1.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure. 

17.  Succession  plants  tied  carefiilly  up  with  broad  bast  mat,  and  taken 
into  the  shed  to  be  potted. 
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18.  Succession  pines  potted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  March,  which  see. 
The  bark  pit  for  them  renewed. 

19.  Half-plunged  the  succession  plants.. 

20.  The  old  stumps  of  Providence  pines  fruited  this  season  taken  out,  the 
leaves  shortened,  and  the  balls  of  earth  shook  clean  off,  all  decayed 
roots  cut  off,  and  the  stumps  repotted  in  fresh  eood  earth  to  produce 
suckers  (thi?  variety  being  very  shy  of  increase).  Plunged  them  in  a 
part  of  the  pit  in  the  melon  house.  The  two  pits  in  the  melon  house 
turned,  and  four  loads  of  fresh  bark  put  in  to  raise  them  to  their 
proper  Height.  The  Providence  pines  to  fruit  next  year  plunged  up 
to  tne  rims  in  the  back  pit.  (This  pit  never  heats  too  much,  it  being 
shallow  and  narrow.) 

21.  Some  Montserrat  pines  that  were  showing  fruit,  and  had  been  reserved 
•  from  the  succession  house,  were  plunged  in  the  front  pit  of  the  melon 

house  for  winter  fruit.  Fruiting  piues  watered  with  liquid  manure. 
The  rest  of  the  pines  newly  potted  gently  syringed  over  the  leaves  as 
usual.  Plenty  of  steam  raised  morning  and  evening,  to  encourage 
fresh  growth  in  the  newly  potted  plants. 

22.  A  pine  pit  in  a  vinery,  called  the  top  stove,  filled  with  fresh  bark,  and 
all  the  suckers,  crowns,  &c.,  potted  and  plunged  in  it. 

August, 
2.  Pines  newly  potted  watered  with  clear  water,  fruiting  pines  with  rich 

water ;  such  as  were  ripening  not  watered  at  all. 
11.  The  weather  having  been  yery  wet,  could  not  water  till  this  day,  and 

then  with  dear  water. 
18.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water. 

22.  Bark  pits  in  the  melon  house  having  sunk  below  the  kerb-stones,  they 
were  filled  up  with  fresh  bark.  The  large  succession  pit  having 
become  rather  temperate,  it  was  partly  filled  up  with  fresh  bark. 

24.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure. 

September, 

1.  Watered  the  pines  with  liquid  manure. 

8.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure. 
14<.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure. 
21.  Pines  watered  with  liqiud  manure. 
28.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water. 

October, 
5.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water. 

11.  Bark  pit  in  the  succession  house  filled  quite  up  to  rims  of  the  pots 
and  kerb-stones.  Most  of  the  pines  in  the  Calcutta  house  being  cut, 
the  old  stumps  removed,  the  suckers  taken  off,  and  the  rest  tied  up. 
The  bark  bed  filled  up  with  old  bark  from  the  front  pit  in  the  melon 
house;  this  pit  being  subject  to  get  too  hot  with  new  bark,  on 
account  of  the  steam  pipes  running  quite  round  to  supply  the  other 
houses. 

12.  Front  pit  of  the  melon  house  filled  up  with  fresh  bark.  The  fruiting 
pines  tnat  were  in  it,  and  the  others  tied  up  yesterday,  plunged  in 
the  Calcutta  house,  to  swell  off  their  fruit  this  Minter^ 

13.  Succession  plants  brought  from  the  top  stove,  and  plunged  in  the  front 
pit  of  the  melon  house. 

16*  For  the  last  foiu*  or  five  days  there  has  been  dull  weather,  often  rainy, 
and  always  very  misty,  with  heavy  dews ;  so  did  not  water  until  this 
day,  and  then  with  clear  water. 

23.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure,  intended  to  be  the  last  time  this 

season.  The  bark  pit  in  the  Calcutta  hotise  having  become  too  hot, 
the  pines  were  moyed  backward  until  they  stood  in  hollow  cavities. 
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Holes  were  also  made  with  a  thick  strong  rod,  to  sufibr  the  heat  to 
esci^e. 

27.  The  pit  was  well  watered  with  lime  water,  for  two  purposes ;  to  kill  the 

worms,  and  cool  the  bed. 
29.  The  worms  aU  killed,  and  a  fine  moisture  arising  from  the  bark  with 
watering. 

November, 
1.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water,  sparingly. 
12.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water,  sparingly. 
21.  Vmes  watered  with  clear  water. 

December' 
4.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water. 

18.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water. 

19.  The  heat  of  the  large  pit  continuing  pretty  strong,  it  was  not  thought 
needful  to  renew  it  until  the  shifting  time  in  March.  Part  of  the  old 
bark  removed  from  the  outsides,  and  as  much  fresh  bark  as  possible 
put  in  to  fill  up  the  pit. 

28.  Pkies  watered  with  clear  water. 


Register  of  Heat  in  the  Pine  Staves. 

Th£  following  is  the  register  of  the  heat  in  the  pine  stoves : 
it  is  kept  by  my  assistant,  and  is  taken  down  into  a  book  for 
that  purpose.  The  heat  will  generally  be  found  highest  at 
noon,  and  lowest  in  the  morning,  it  having  gradually  fallen 
during  the  night.  The  heat  of  the  fruiting  house  is  taken 
from  one  in  which  pines  are  in  fruit  all  the  year,  the  plants 
having  always  shown  before  they  were  brought  into  it :  they 
could  then  be  managed,  as  to  watering,  syringing,  &c.,  as 
before  described.  By  referring  to  the  column  of  the  external 
weather,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  heat  is  the  highest  on  clear 
bright  sunny  days ;  which  I  take  to  be  perfectly  natural,  as  I 
think  it  not  needful,  in  growing  pines,  to  k^ep  up  the  heat 
every  day  alike ;  the  same  on  bright  sunny  days  as  on  cloudy, 
rainy,  or  frosty  ones. 


Suooession. 

Fruiting. 

Jan. 

mo.  na  ni. 

ma  na  dL 

1 

61  60  60 

66  76  70 

2 

56  59  57 

65  78  72 

3 

57  61  63 

65  76  76 

4 

59  60  61 

65  74  66 

5 

52  62  55 

63  75  72 

6 

52  60  59 

65  72  65 

7 

57  59  58 

66  70  72 

8 

58  62  61 

68  75  69 

9 

60  61  60 

68  70  68 

10 

58  65  60 

66  74  69 

11 

61  65  66 

72  72  76 

12 

59  62  62 

68  73  68 

13 

58  68  64 

68  74  76 

14 

57  60  60 

64  74  68 

15  . 

53  62  59 

63  71  76 

16 

55  61  60 

66  76  70 

Weather. 

rainy  mom,  cloudy  coon^  cloudy  night, 
doudv  morn,  cloudy  no,  keen  frosty  ni. 
keen  frosty  mo,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 
cloudy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  doudv  ni. 
fine  mom,  fine  noon,  keen  fi*08ty  night, 
keen  firosty  m,  keen  frosty  no,  keen  fi*  ni. 
keen  frost  m,  keen  frost  no^  thawing  ni. 
rainy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  morn,  rainy  noon,  eloudy  night, 
drizzly  morn,  drizzly  noon,  rainy  mghu 
rainy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
rainy  mom,  rainy  noon,  rainy  night, 
doudy  morn,  cloudy  noon^  cloudy  ni. 
rainy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
snowy  mom,  doady  noon,  fine  ni^t. 
frost  mom,  doudy  noon,  cloudy  night 
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Jan. 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
■  30 
31 
Feb. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
March 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


ma  na  nL 

59  65  64 

62  64  63 
58  67  64 
58  66  60 
54  62  62 
61  70  63 

58  64  62 

60  67  62 

59  69  62 

60  67  66 

59  64  61 

54  62  60 

55  61  66 

60  74  65 
58  68  63 

61  65  64 

55  56  62 
58  64  64 

57  69  64 
60  69  63 

63  70  67 
63  63  69 

62  73  65 

58  70  70 
65  75  66 

58  68  63 

59  61  61 
58  74  63 
58  61  61 

57  59  64 

60  71  61 

56  64  60 

58  69  64 
56  67  64 

56  70  60 
54  63  58 

54  60  60 

57  60  62 

59  70  65 

55  75  67 

60  69  61 
57  64  61 

57  60  61 

58  64  61 

56  60  60 
50  62  63 

59  66  63 
59  66  65 
59  63  64 
58  69  60 

53  56  64 

54  69  62 


Fruiting, 
ma  na    ni. 

71  74  78 

72  78  74 
70  74  74 
68  73  67 

64  79  79 
68  74  74 

68  72  72 

69  73  72 

69  79  71 

70  76  78 
70  72  73 

65  73  65 

69  68  77 

70  76  76 
68  70  70 

71  76  74 

63  68  68 

65  73  74 
68  80  75 

66  74  70 

72  76  72 
65  71  67 
71  80  78 
70  75  77 
75  78  76 

70  72  76 
65   74  71 

67  81  72 

68  71  70 
65  66  76 

71  74  70 

65  71  72 

67  70  72 

66  80  74 
66  82  71 

65  74  68 

68  74  75 

66  86  77 

70  79  74 
66  83  77 
65  70  70 

71  75  73 

72  71  76 
70  70  72 

62  67  72 

69  71  73 
72  78  73 
69  76  73 
68  74  73 
68  74  70 

64  72  75 

65  76  74 


Weather. 

mild  morn,  cloudy  noon,  wann  night, 
cloudy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  morn,  fine  noon,  cloudy  nisht. 
fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
keen  frosty  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 
fine  frosty  mom,sunny  noon,  cloudy  nL 
cloudy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  nisht. 
cloudy  mora,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
sunny  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mora,  sunny  noon,  &ie  night, 
frosty  morn,  cloudy  noon,  firosty  night, 
strong  frosty  mora,  fine  noon,  fi-osty  ni. 
keen  frosty  mo,  cloudy  no,  thawing  ni. 
fine  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
frosty  mora,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni 

drizzly  mora,  drizzly  noon,  cloudy  ni. 
cold  cloudy  m,  cold  clo  no,  cold  clo  ni. 
cold  cloudy  m,  cold  clo  no,  cold  clo  ni. 
cloud  m,fine  sunny  no,  strong  windy  n  i. 
fine  mo,  fine  sunny  no,  warm  windy  ni. 
warm  windy  mo,  cloudy  no,  cloudy  ni. 
cloud  warm  mo,  showery  no,  cloudy  nL 
fine  mora,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  mora,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
frosty  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mora,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  mora,  warm  noon,  warm  night, 
cloudy  mora,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 
cloudy  mora,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 
frosty  mora,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  ni. 
keen  frosty  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  ni. 
keen  frosty  mora,  fine  sunny  no,  fine  nL 
keen  fro  m,  fine  sunny  no,  fine  clear  ni. 
frosty  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  clear  ni. 
frosty  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  nifht. 
misty  cold  mora,  cloudy  no,  cloudy  nL 
misty  cold  mora,  sunny  noon,fine  night, 
misty  warm  m,  fine  sun  no,  fine  clear  ni. 
keen  frosty  m,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  ni. 
fine  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  evening, 
warm  cloudy  m,  war  cl  noon,  war  cl  ni. 
fine  m,  cloudy  cold  no,  cloudy  cold  m. 
fine  mora,  sunny  cold  noon,  nne  night. 

fine  mo,  cloudy  cold  no,  cloudy  cold  ni. 
drizzly  mora,cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  cold  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 
misty  mora,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  mora,  drizzly  noon,  rainy  night, 
drizzly  morn,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 
rainy  mora,  rainy  noon,  rainy  night, 
slight  snowy  mo,  fine  sunny  no^  fSke  ni. 

X  4 
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Succession. 

Fruiting. 

March 

mo.  na  ni. 

mo.  no.  ni. 

9 

53  69  61 

69  73  72 

10 

55  76  61 

69  95  75 

11 

57  72  69 

77  79  75 

12 

55   65  69 

70  79  77 

13 

62  67  64 

71  76  76 

14 

63  79  69 

74  83  70 

15 

60  68  63 

62  74  72 

16 

59  73  64 

71  77  74 

17 

62  66  65 

73  76  74 

18 

61  69  64 

65  72  64 

19 

60  67  69 

62  72  79 

20 

60  77  69 

68  79  71 

21 

62  77  72 

73  80  78 

22 

65  74  74 

76  §3  80 

23 

65  78  73 

76  77  79 

24 

64  74  64 

72  81  74 

25 

59  69  63 

71  75  73 

26 

63  79  70 

73  93  78 

27 

66  75  69 

72  76  75 

28 

62  70  66 

72  74  73 

29 

68  74  74 

74  76  81 

30 

62  74  70 

72  75  75 

31 

62  66  66 

70  72  72 

April 

1 

6171  66 

76  76  71 

2 

62  81  71 

72  87  74 

3 

59  79  69 

73  84  77 

4 

65  75  71 

65  81  79 

5 

61  84  74 

71  97  79 

6 

65  80  72 

78  96  81 

7 

65  76  68 

71  78  74 

•  8 

6'?  62  62 

67  72  72 

9 

60  63  66 

65  70  72 

10 

61  72  65 

69  79  72 

11 

59  75  65 

69  85  75 

12 

61  66  67 

69  72  78 

13 

59  68  62 

72  84  75 

14 

61  72  66 

72  78  77 

15 

65  74  69 

82  87  84 

16 

65  71  73 

72  78  73 

17 

62  70  69 

71  77  77 

18 

58  76  68 

68  81  75 

19 

59  67  64 

68  75  71 

20 

61  73  67 

73  82  73 

21 

59  67  67 

67  76  75 

22 

65  73  68 

75  77  76 

23 

62  73  69 

70  81  74 

24 

65  68  65 

70  75  75 

25 

63  65  65 

73  76  77 

26 

62  70  65 

72  75  72 

27 

63  70  63 

69  73  69 

28 

58  77  68 

63  79  71 

29 

60  76  67 

70  85  75 

30 

60  74  70 

69  78  J[2 

"Weather. . 

Strong  frosty  m,  cloudy  no,fine  clear  ni. 
frosty  mom,  dear  sunny  noon,  fine  ni. 
slight  frosty  m,  sunny  no,  very  warm  ni. 
fine  clear  m,  cloud  warm  no,  fine  war  ni. 
cloudy  mo,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fine  clear  mom,  sunny  clear  no,  fipe  nL 
cloudy  morn,  cloudy  no,  fine  clear  ni. 
cloudy  morn,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  ni. 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  no,  strong  windy  nL 
strong  windy  m,  cloudy  no,  showery  ni. 
cloudy  mom,  cloudy  no,  fine  warm  nL 
rainy  morn,  showery  sunny  no,  rainy  nL 
fine  clear  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  morn,  close  warm  noon,  fine  ni. 
fine  morn,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
drizzly  mom,  close  warm  no,  cloudy  ni. 
frost  snow  m,  showery  no,  showery  ni. 
fine  mom,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  morn,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  nL 
fine  morn,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  morn,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 

cloudy  warm  m,  cloudy  war  no,  fine  ni. 
fine  mom,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  morn,  fine  sunny  no,  fine  night, 
cloudy  cold  m,  fine  sunny  no,fine  night, 
fine  mom,  very  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  warm  morn,  very  fine  noon,fine  ni. 
fine  m,  clear  sunny  no,  fine  warm  night, 
misty  morn,  rainy  noon,  rainy  night, 
drizzly  morn,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 
cloudy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  morn,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 
cloudy  morn, sunny  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 
fine  mom,  very  sunny  no,  fine  warm  nL 
cloudy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  clear  m,fiite  sunnyno,  fine  warm  nL 
fine  morn,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  nmhu 
rainy  m,  warm  showery  no,  cloudy  nL 
rainy  mom,  rainy  noon,  fine  night, 
rainy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night; 
fine  morn,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  night, 
fine  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
rainy  morn,  rainy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  nL 
cloudy  m,  fine  sunny  no,  fine  clear  ni. 
slight  firosty  mora,  cloudy  no,  fine  ni. 
cloudy  mom^  showery  noon,  rainy  ni. 
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SuoceuloD. 

Fruiting. 

Weather. 

May 

mo.  DO.  nl. 

ma  na  nL 

1 

64  79  68 

70  86  73 

fine  morn,  fine  sunny  no,  fine  clear  m. 

2 

60  65  63 

70  71  71 

cloudy  m,  cold  rainy  no,  cold  rainy  ni. 

3 

61  77  73 

65  78  75 

rainy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  night, 
fine  clear  m,  sunny  noon,  cloudy  night. 

4 

70  78  72 

70  80  74 

5 

65  70  71 

72  80  78 

fine  morn,  fine  noon,  fine  night. 

6. 

60  69  70 

70  79  80 

fine  mom,  showery  noon,  fine  night. 

7 

65  80  79 

70  90  83 

fine  clear  m,  clear  sunny  no,  fine  night. 

8 

68  70  74 

74  84  74 

fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 

9 

66  80  70 

70  86  74 

fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine. night. 

10 

63  75  68 

70  80  79 

fine  morn,  fine  noon,  fine  night. 

11 

63  79  70 

73  94  76 

fine  mom,  clear  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 

12 

64  76  67 

73  70  73 

fine  m,  cloudy  noon,  warm  showery  ni. 

13 

65  74  67 

75  78  73 

fine  morn,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night. 

14 

65  74  71 

70  76  70 

fine  mora,  dull  warm  noon,  fine  night. 

15 

60  72  72 

70  82  75 

fine  morn,  clear  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 

16 

62  69  70 

70  74  74 

fine  m,  showery  noon,  showery  night. 

17 

67  76  69 

74  80  79 

cloudy  mom,  showery  noon,  fine  night. 

18 

65  69  72 

69  82  79 

fine  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 

19 

65  76  71 

75  95  75 

fine  m,  clear  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 

20 

68  75  71 

76  89  75 

fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 

21 

64  79  76 

75  92  80 

fine  m>  clear  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 

22 

68  71  71 

75  77  75 

fine  morn,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night. 

23 

69  69  71 

75  74  78 

fine  morn,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night. 

24 

63  74  75 

71  89  79 

fine  m,  clear  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 

25 

64  77  64 

66  86  81 

fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 

26 

65  70  71 

70  88  77 

cloudy  m,  fine  sunny  no,  fine  clear  ni. 

27 

65  70  71 

70  74  75 

cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fine  mora,  sunny  noon,  cloudy  ni^t. 

28 

66  79  73 

72  90  79 

4 

29 

65  73  72 

67  77  73 

cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  showery  night. 

30 

65  79  72 

70  99  78 

slight  frosty  m,  sunny  noon,  rainy  night. 

31 

61  72  68 

70  83  70 

fine  morn,  sunny  noon,  showery  night. 

June 

1 

68  81  72 

74  83  76 

fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  showery  night. 

2 

71  68  74 

71  72  70 

fine  mom,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  ni^ht. 

3 

64  77  70 

68  102  76 

cloudy  morn,  sunny  noon,  fine  nifht. 
fine  m,  extrfr^unny  noon,  fine  night. 

4 

66  82  74 

74  1 10  75 

5 

66  75  71 

67  84  70 

rainy  mom,  sunny  noon,  cloudy  night. 

6 

68  70  70 

67  73  69 

cloudy  m,  showery  no,  showery  night. 

7 

64  68  65 

62  69  64 

drizzly  cold  morn,  drizzly  no,  rainy  ni* 

8 

64  68  66 

62  69  69 

rainy  mom,  .rainy  noon,  cloudy  nipht. 

9 

64  74  69 

65  85  69 

fine  mom,  showery  noon,  rainy  night. 

10 

65  77  70 

64  89  69 

fine  mom,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  night. 

11 

65  72  76 

64  78  75 

cloudy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night. 

12 

65  67  65 

63  67  63 

cold  mom,  cold  rainy  noon,  cold  niffbt. 
rainy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  ni^t. 

13 

66  72  72 

64  74  69 

14 

67  79  79 

65  82  73 

misty  m,  cloudv  noon,  showery  ni^ht. 
fine  m,  warm  showery  no,  warm  night. 

15 

69  76  74 

70  86  73 

16 

65  75  70 

64  81  70 

cloudy  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 

17 

68  83  64 

64  99  76 

fine  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 

18 

63  76  76 

64  81  79 

cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  showery  night. 

19 

67  80  77 

67  89  77 

fine  morn,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  morn,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night. 

20 

69  77  75 

71  88  81 

21 

68  75  77 

72  85  81 

fine  mora,  showery  noon,  fine  night. 

22 

66  70  70 

68  91  71 

fine  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  ni^ht. 

23 

64  70  68 

64  72  69 

fine  mom,  fine  noon,  cloudy  night. 

SH 
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Saoceition. 

Fruiting. 

June 

mo.  na  nL 

ma  na  nL 

24 

65  78  69 

66  88  67 

25 

65  72  66 

67  75  68 

26 

69  74  72 

66  83  74 

27 

66  74  72 

70  83  74 

28 

67  84  74 

62  104  77 

29 

67  85  74 

67  104  77 

do 

66  76  76 

67  81  74 

July 

1 

68  81  73 

68  82  79 

2 

68  76  76 

70  80  74 

3 

66  71  71 

70  80  74 

4 

69  75  70 

70  89  71 

5 

65  77  71 

67  82  77 

6 

66  71  70 

71  72  70 

7 

65  65  64 

68  68  64 

8 

64  70  67 

64  86  73 

9 

64  69  71 

69  74  77 

10 

66  75  69 

65  84  69 

11 

66  75  72 

65  92  78 

12 

68  86  72 

67  108  77 

13 

68  76  70 

71  99  82 

14 

66  69  68 

66  75  71 

15 

66  69  69 

66  74  75 

16 

65  69  65 

67  75  67 

17 

65  75  68 

68  81  68 

18 

66  67  65 

66  76  68 

19 

56  65  65 

67  78  70 

20 

60  75  63 

60  79  65 

21 

56  75  61 

67  73  63 

22 

66  76  69 

73  92  64 

23 

65  68  68 

65  72  73 

24 

65  69  68 

66  76  69 

25 

64  82  70 

68  110  74 

26 

65  78  72 

67  100  76 

27 

67  74  73 

68  84  81 

28 

68  84  74 

68  105  81 

29 

68  79  76 

69  104  86 

30 

68  75  72 

69  88  73 

"31 

68  80  72 

68  99  74 

Aug. 

1 

66  72  70 

68  78  73 

2 

64  68  66 

64  70  66 

3 

64  67  68 

63  68  67 

4 

66  73  72 

66  86  77 

5 

66  81  75 

67  100  85 

6 

66  85  73 

67  1 10  77 

7 

69  76  74 

71  93  80 

8 

69  80  76 

7110081 

9 

68  85  78 

69  1 10  80 

10 

72  81  76 

74  97  81 

11 

68  82  74 

69  92  81 

12 

68  78  75 

69  93  81 

13 

68  75  71 

68  92  77 

14 

64  79  73 

64  92  77 

15 

66   75  75 

66  89^  77 

Weather. 

cloudy  m,  sunny  noon,  showery  night 
windy  m,  windy  noon,  showery  night, 
fine  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  ni^ht. 
fine  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mora,  extra-hot  noon,  fine  niffht. 
fine  morn,  very  sunny  noon,  fine  mght. 
fine  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night. 

fine  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mora,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mora,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  mora,  cloudy  noon.  Sue  night, 
fine  mora,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  drizzly  noon,  rainy  ni^ht. 
rainy  mora,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  m,  showery  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  mora,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  m,  sunny  noon,  showery  night, 
fine  mora,  extra-simny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mora,  extra-hot  noon,  fine  night, 
rainy  mora,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mora,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mora,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  mora,  fine  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cold  mora,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fine  mora,  fine  noon,  cold  night, 
cloudy  m,  fine  sunny  no,  showery  ni. 
fine  mora,  cloudy  noon,  fine  niffht. 
fine  mora,  showery  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  m,  extra-sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  m,  fine  sunny  noon,  cloudy  ni. 
cloudy  mora,  cloudy  noon,  fine  niffht. 
cloudy  m,  hot  sunny  noon,  fine  ni^t. 
fine  mora,  hot  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  mora,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
misty  m,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 

cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
rainy  mora,  rainy  noon,  rainy  night, 
rainy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  gleams  of  sun  at  no,  fine  ni. 
rainy  mora,  simny  noon,  fine  ni^ht. 
fine  m,  hot  sunny  noon,  rainy  night, 
cloudy  mora,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  morn,  hot  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  clear  m,  extra-sunny  no,  fine  warm  ni. 
fine  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  night- 
fine  mora,  sunny  noon,  showery  night, 
cloudy  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  ni^ht. 
fine  cold  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  night 
fine  morn,  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 
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Succenion. 

Fruiting. 

Aug. 

ma  na  nL 

mux  na  ni. 

16 

69  77  72 

70  87  76 

17 

69  77  72 

69  90  75 

18 

67  82  73 

66  102  76 

19 

67  74  72 

66  81  72 

20 

64  76  72 

65  99  76 

21 

66  75  71 

65  80  72 

22 

Q5   75  69 

65  85  70 

23 

65  75  69 

65  85  70 

24 

64  71  70 

64  85  75 

25 

64  68  67 

65  78  67 

26 

65  70  74 

65  74  67 

27 

65  78  74 

65  91  80 

28 

66  75  65 

65  76  70 

29 

67  75  72 

72  86  83 

30 

68  74  71 

71  88  84 

31 

67  71  73 

73  81  78 

Sept. 

1 

66  78  73 

73  88  78 

2 

^  80  73 

68  100  75 

3 

73  80  73 

70  83  73 

4- 

67  79  72 

69  95  76 

5 

66  79  75 

66  90  81 

6 

66  76  74 

66  80  76 

7 

70  75  75 

70  83  80 

8 

70  78  78 

75  88  83 

9 

67  80  78 

75  95  87 

10 

66  78  73 

69  95  79 

11 

66  80  76 

70  95  81 

12 

67  77  73 

72  92  80 

13 

67  75  70 

75  83  78 

14 

67  75  70 

77  80  78 

15 

65  80  70 

66  85  72 

16 

65  76  70 

70  88  77 

17 

64  73  71 

71  81  79 

18 

65  83  76 

71  98  80 

19 

66  75  70 

71  81  74 

20 

62  82  66 

65  97  69 

21 

63  79  71 

69  88  80 

22 

60  82  69 

66  90  76 

23 

60.  67  67 

69  77  73 

24 

65  70  70 

74  86  80 

25 

67  76  72 

74  76  77 

26 

60  77  69 

67  88  75 

27 

63  66  66 

73  75  72 

28 

62  68  67 

68  74  70 

29 

65  70  70 

70  82  80 

30 

66  76  72 

78  90  78 

Oct. 

1 

69  78  72 

73  88  78 

2 

70  74  73 

73  83  76 

3 

68  73  72- 

72  78  76 

4 

66  76  70 

78  88  78 

5 

60  81  73 

65  85  76 

6 

63  82  69 

69  94  77 

7 

63  76  74 

67  82  74 

Wettber. 

fine  morn,  showery  noon,  cloady  night, 
fine  morn,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
rainy  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
rainy  m,  cloudy  noon,  showery  night, 
fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  cloudy  nient. 
clondy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  nigfat. 
cloudy  m,  showery  noon,  showery  ni. 
cloudy  m,  showery  noon,  showery  ni. 
fine  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  niefat. 
cloudy  m,  showery  noon,  ramy  night, 
fine  m,  showery  noon,  showery  night, 
rainy  m,  warm  showery  no,  rainy  night, 
rainy  mom,  rainy  noon,  rainy  night, 
rainy  m,  showery  noon,  cloudy  night, 
rainy  mom,  showery  noon,  fine  night, 
showery  mom,  fine  noon,  cloudy  night. 

rainy  m,  showery  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fine  mom,  hot  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
misty  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  showery  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  sunny  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
clondy  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  morn,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  morn,  sunny  noon,  fine  nisht. 
mbty  mora,  drizzly  noon,  drizzly  niffht. 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni^t. 
cloudy  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fine  mom,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  cloudy  night, 
misty  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni^t. 
cloudy  mora,  sunny  noon,  ramy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudpr  night, 
fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  showery  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
rainy  mom,  rainy  noon,  rainy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  night, 
rainy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
misty  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 

rainy  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
rainy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  night, 
cloudy  m,  showery  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fine  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  sunny  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
rainy  mom,  rainy  noon,  rainy  night. 
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On  cultivating  the  Pine-'Ctpple. 


Succe»ion. 

Fruiting. 

Oct. 

mo.  no.  ni. 

mo.  na  dL 

8 

68  85  71 

70  97  74 

9 

68  85  71 

72  84  73 

10 

70  80  74 

71  92  78 

11 

64  71  68 

65  75  71 

12 

65  76  70 

69  82  76 

13 

66  78  70 

70  86  73 

14 

66  69  71 

70  73  75 

15 

68  81  73 

70  86  76 

16 

69  78  71 

70  82  76 

17 

65  84  71 

71  94  75 

18 

66  74  71 

71  78  74 

19 

69  76  74 

68  79  76 

20 

70  77  72 

73  82  74 

21 

67  70  69 

72  79  74 

22 

65  70  65 

69  85  72 

23 

60  65  ^5 

63  68  68 

24 

60  65  65 

64  70  67 

25 

61  74  68 

60  75  75 

26 

63  74  67 

67  73  70 

27 

61  77  75 

63  82  72 

28 

59  68  67 

65  79  69 

29 

60  71  65 

72  82  72 

30 

60  77  65 

68  83  70 

31 

65  66  63 

65  78  68 

Nov. 

1 

65  73  68 

70  80  70 

2 

60  60  60 

65  68  68 

3 

60  69*61 

65  83  67 

4 

60  68  60 

68  82  70 

5 

54  60  58 

62  74  72 

6 

53  66  58 

65  73  72 

7 

53  75  58 

63  85  70 

8 

52  68  57 

69  78  68 

9 

55  56  55 

71  71  70 

10 

52  53  53 

61  68  68 

11 

52  53  54 

68  81  70 

12 

53  66  53 

68  75  70 

13 

50  50  50 

66  66  67 

14 

54  59^  55 

68  73  69 

15 

55  59  57 

65  72  70 

16 

50  58  55 

66  72  70 

17 

50  59  55 

68  72  65 

18 

50  54  53 

68  69  69 

19 

52  54  54 

65  68  73 

20 

54  55  55 

68  68  75 

21 

55  60  59 

75  73  72 

22 

57  67  60 

69  77  75 

23 

57  61  58 

67  73  71 

24 

57  62  58 

70  72  71 

25 

57  63  60 

69  76  73 

26 

57  65  59 

68  74  74 

27 

55   67  55 

71  74  68 

28 

53  68  58 

65  72  66 

29 

54  66  58 

60  74  64 

30 

55  66  60 

64  75  72 

Weather. 

fine  m,  windy  sunny  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  night, 
cloudy  m,  sunny  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  night, 
cloudy  morn,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  mom,  fine  noon,  cloudy  ni^ht. 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  showery  niffht. 
cloudy  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  ni^ht. 
fine  morn,  gleamy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m^  gleamy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  nooi\«  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  nieht. 
misty  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  cold  noon,  cold  night, 
cloudy  morn,  rainy  noon,  rainy  night, 
cloudy  morn,  rainy  noon,  rainy  night, 
cloudy  mom,  rainy  noon,  cloudy  niaht. 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  nignt. 
cloudy  m,  sunny  no,  thundering  night, 
fine  mom,  gleamy  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  mora,  gleamy  noon,  fine  ni^t. 
fine  m,  showery  noon,  showery  night, 
cloudy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  nigbt. 

fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
rainy  morn,  rainy  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
showery  m,  showery  no,  snowy  night, 
fi'osty  m,  showery  no,  showery  night, 
fine  morn,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night. 
fix>stym,  sunny  no,  strong  fi'osty  night, 
keen  firosty  m,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  night, 
cloudy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
keen  fi'osty  m,  rainy  noon,  rainy  night, 
fine  mom,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fi'osty  morn,  sunny  noon,  fi'osty  night, 
keenfi'ost  m,  fi*ost  no,  misty  thawing  ni. 
rainy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fine  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
fi-osty  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
firosty  mom,  fi'osty  noon,  fi'osty  night, 
misty  cold  m,  misty  cold  no,  cloudy  ni. 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
misty  morn,  misty  noon,  cloudy  night, 
warm  cloudy  m,  cloudy  no,  cloudy  ni. 
cloudy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
misty  m,  drizzly  noon,  cloudy  night, 
rainy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  nigbt. 
fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  mom,  rainy  noon,  rainy  night, 
rainy  m,  showery  noon,  cloudy  night, 
showery  m,  windy  noon,  rainy  ni^ht. 
showery  morn,  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 
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Dec. 

SuooenioD. 
ma  na   nL 

Pruitlng. 
ma  na   nL 

Weather. 

1 

61  66  64 

70  68  69 

rainy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
showery  m,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  ni^t. 

2 

61  69  60 

70  76  65 

3 

53  66  60 

60  73  73 

rainy  m,  cloudy  noon,  showery  night. 

4 

56  66  58 

64  74  68 

fine  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night. 

5 

57  64  64 

74  76  77 

frosty  m,  cloudy  noon,  showery  night. 

6 

58  68  60 

73  74  69 

fine  mom,  showery  noon,  fine  night. 

7 

52  64  61 

61  74  75 

keen  frosty  m,  fine  noon,  cloudy  nig^t. 

8 

61  72  63 

73  84  75 

cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night. 

9 

61  66  61 

73  82  72 

cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night. 

10 

60  64  62 

72  75  71 

cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night. 

11 

60  64  60 

70  76  67 

fine  mom,  fine  noon,  cloudy  night. 

12 

60  62  60 

71  75  70 

cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night. 

13 

56  66  60 

70  78  65 

cloudy  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night. 

14 

55  6Q  60 

66  68  65 

cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night. 

15 

57  65  58 

67  70  70 

cloudy  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
keen  frosty  m,fine  but  frosty  no,fine  nL 

16 

54  63  57 

64  75  67 

17 

57  62  60 

68  67  70 

rainy  mom,  rainy  noon,  cloudy  night. 

18 

54  69  58 

65  73  69 

cloudy  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night. 

19 

51  63  57 

65  74  69 

keen  frosty  m,  showery  no,  cloudy  ni. 

20 

48  60  53 

62  70  69 

keen  frosty  m,  fine  noon,  fi'osty  night, 
rainy  morn,.cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night. 

21 

54  62  57 

65  68  66 

22 

58  60  58 

64  71  65 

cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night. 

23 

58  61  67 

64  71  68 

rainy  mom,  rainy  noon,  fine  night. 

24 

49  61  62 

62  65  64 

frosty  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night. 

25 

60  61  59 

65  71  64 

rainy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night. 

26 

53  63  58 

64  73  72 

rainy  morn,  fine  noon,  showery  night. 

27 

52  63  53 

64  88  68 

fine  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night. 

28 

50  63  54 

62  64  63 

frosty  mom,  frosty  noon,  frosty  night. 

29 

53  55  54 

61  64  62 

rainy  mora,  rainy  noon,  rainy  night. 

30 

50  63  54 

61  76  64 

fine  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night. 

31 

50  58  58 

63  69  64 

snowy  morn,  fine  noon,  cloudy  night. 

Art.  XIIL    Fertility  induced  by  Sptir-pruning.    By  G.  I.  T. 

Sir, 
On  reperusing  Mr.  Main's  truly  kind  and  flattering  re- 
view of  my  work,  The  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual^  in 
Vol.  VI  I.  p.  51.  of  your  Magazine,  I  perceive  a  remark 
which  I  regret  that  I  did  not  taotice  in  my  late  reply  to  the 
queries  of  that  gentleman.  It  did  not,  however,  then  occur 
to  me  to  do  so,  and  I  therefore  seize  the  first  convenient 
opportunity  of  addressing  you ;  for  justice  to  myself,  to  the 
reader  of  my  book,  and  to  the  cause  of  science,  requires  that 
I  should  leave  nothing  obscure  or  mystified,  which  it  is  in  my 
power  to  render  clear  and  intelligible.  In  my  abbreviated 
extracts  from  Mr.  Charles  Harrison's  excellent  directions  for 
the  spur-pruning  of  the  plum  tree  (p.  207.  par.  228.)»  the 
reader  will  perceive  that,  at  the  period  of  the  summer-prufin 
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ing  of  the  second  year  (supposed  to  be  1830),  oar  author 
says,  ^'  the  buds  upon  that  part  of  each  branch  which  was  pro- 
duced last  year  will  be  formed  either  into  fruitful  ones,  or 
push  into  shoots.  If  shoots,  they  will  require  to  be  cut  down 
to  two  inches  in  length,  when  they  have  attained  a  little 
woodiness,  &c  &c*  The  shortening  of  such  shoots  will 
generally  cause  them  to  form  a  fruitful  bud,  or  more,  near  to 
their  origin."  (No.  229.)  ^^  Let  us,  "  I  continue,  ^*  examine 
the  philosophy  of  the  facts  thus  plainly  stated.  By  curtailing 
the  shoots,  the  regular  course  of  the  ascending  currents  is 
interrupted,  and  the  direction  changed.  The  few  leaves  which 
remain  upon  the  lower  part  of  each  shortened  shoot  now 
become  the  sole  intermedia  through  which  the  maturing 
influences  of  light  and  air  are  exerted.  The  buds  situated 
at  their  basis  are  excited,  and  swell,  and  (now  comes  the 
passage  referred  to  by  Mr.  Main)  the  electrical  currents 
setting  in,  to  and  through  the  pointed  terminations  of  those 
buds,  and  of  their  leafy  appendages,  stimulate  the  former,  and 
bring  them  into  a  fruit^bearlng  condition.  The  interruption 
of  the  principle  of  growth,  by  whatever  means  effected,  is 
always  productive  of  fertility ;  hence,  though  we  may  not  be 
able  to  trace  the  operation  of  causes  in  all  its  minutiae,  we  may 
I  think,  safely  ascribe  the  effect  thus  produced  to  the  energy 
of  the  great  natural  agents,  exerted  laterally  through  a  greatly 
diminished  number  of  the  vegetable  vital  organs." 

Mr.  Main  compliments  me  upon  what  he  is  pleased  to 
designate  *^  the  excellent  distinction  between  the  principle  of 

f'owth  and  that  of  fructification  f*  but  still  he  considers  tliat 
have  been  "  rather  obscure"  in  my  endeavours  "  to  account 
for  the  barrenness  of  a  free-growing  (ree,  and  the  fruitfulness 
of  a  stinted  one,"  and,  moreover,  that  1  have  aimed  at 
^^  ascribing  to  electricity  the  power  of  forming  the  members, 
instead  of  considering  it  as  an  exciter,  only,  of  vegetable  life." 
It  is  fortunate  for  me  that  I  am  enabled  to  refer  the  reader, 
at  once,  to  my  electrical  hypothesis ;  for  it  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  your  last  published  Number,  (p.  179.)  He 
therein  will  perceive  that  I  consider  the  electricity  of  nature 
to  be  derived  solely  from  the  sun ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  solar 
light  itself  is  the  electrising  medium.  I  shall  not  dwell  now 
upon  particulars ;  nor  shall  I  adduce  facts  in  order  to  de* 
monstrate  the  wonderful  influence  of  the  solar  ray  upon  the 
foliage  of  plants;  these  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  com- 
munication :  but  I  think  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  attentive 
reader  or  comparer  of  the  above  obscure  passage,  with  my 
article  on  electricity,  that  I  could  not  for  one  moment  intend 
to  convey  9n  idea  of  the  creative  power  of  the  ethereal  solar 
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fluid.  I  call  it  an  exciter,  a  stimulant,  and  nothing  more ; 
though  it  would  not,  I  conceive,  be  difBcuk  to  place  Mr« 
Main,  or  any  other  reader,  in  the  dilemma  of  either  being 
forced  to  admit  that  the  exciting  agents  must  be.  the  vital 
principle  of  the  plant  itself;  or,  that  that  plant  is,  honajide^ 
an  organised  being,  endowed  with  sensitive  life  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  This  is  a  question  which  I  leave  to  the  specu-* 
lations  and  enquiries  of  the  philosophical  mind,  only  venturing 
to  hope  that  some*— many — of  your  readers  may  be  in- 
duced to  reflect  seriously,  and  to  propose  doubts  or  queries 
which  may  serve  as  stimuli  to  others  whose  powers  of  mind 
may  require  to  be  roused  into  activity.  By  thus  whetting  and 
sharpening  the  edge  of  the  mental  faculty,  sparks  of  the  light 
of  truth  may  perhaps  be  elicited,  and  errors  detected. 

To  return  to  the  point  under  consideration,  and  thus  con- 
clude this  hurried  notice :  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood) 
tliat  I  conceived  when  I  wrote  the  passage,  and  now  believe, 
that  when  a  young  lateral  shoot,  say  from  the  horizontally 
trained  branch  of  an  espalier  pear  or  apple  treej^  is  cut  back, 
about  the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  to  two  eyes  or  buds,  or 
the  embryoes  of  either,  those  electrical  or  ethereal  currents 
which  had  previously  acted  upon  the  terminal  and  higher  buds^ 
stimulating  the  advancing  or  growing  principle,  have  now  no 
other  media  to  act  upon 'than  the  few  remaining  buds  or 
embryoes  (preorganised,  and  existing  —  not  created,  though 
heretofore  dormant),  situated  at  the  base  of  the  shoot.  These 
they  excite,  perhaps,  into  growth  and  extension;  but  very 
frequently  into  the  developement  of  fruitful  buds.  How  this 
effect  is  produced  may  be  secret  to  human  research :  at  all 
events,  the  enquiry  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  source, 
origin,  and  progress  of  buds ;  and  this  is  a  branch  of  vegetable 
science  which,  I  trust,  will  be  shortly  investigated  by  the 
physiologists  of  the  present  day.  I  hope,  Sir,  that  I  have 
at  least  cleared  my  meaning  in  respect  to  the  passage  al- 
luded to,  altliough  I  may  have  failed  to  elucidate  the  natural 
agency  to  which  it  referred. 

April  22.  1832.  G.  I.  T. 


Art.  XIV.  A  Proposal  to  tvater  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  toith 
Nitrcy  a  Preparation  from  Bloody  Sfc.  By  Joseph  Hayward, 
Esq. 

Sir, 
It  is  well  known,  that,  although  trees  of  the  peach,  apricot, 
plum,  apple,  &c.,  are  well  furnished  with  blossom  buds,  the 
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blossoms  often  fail  in  their  impregnation,  and  fall  off;  and, 
when  they  are  impregnated  and  set,  they  fall  off  at  the 
stoning ;  frequently,  although  they  survive  the  stoning,  they 
become  prematurely  ripe  and  fall  off,  and  very  few,  if  any,  of 
the  fruit  attain  maturity;  while  those  which  do,  become 
vapid  and  without  flavour.  These  failures  I  have  proved  to 
be  the  effect  of  unwholesome  food ;  and,  having,  found  a 
remedy  in  a  simple  preparation,  I  beg  the  favour  of  such  of 
your  readers  as  have  an  opportunity,  to  make  a  trial  of  it, 
and  to  state  the  result  Having  selected  a  tree  that  is  in 
good  condition,  and  well  furnished  with  blossom  buds,  just 
as  the  blossoms  are  beginning  to  expand,  take  a  potato  fork, 
and  with  it  make  holes  all  over  the  surface  of  the  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  roots  (which  extend  as  far  from  the  stem  as 
the  branches),  at  about  18  inches  apart,  by  forcing  in  the  fork 
to  the  full  depth  of  its  tines,  and  giving  it  a  gentle  heave,  by 
pressing  on  the  end  of  the  handle;  then,  having  dissolved 
some  nitre  in  water  (in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  three 
gallons  of  water),  fill  the  holes  with  the  solution.  No  manure 
must  be  given ;  but  if,  after  the  stoning  of  the  fruit,  the  tree 
should  appear  to  be  unequal  to  sustaining  its  crop  of  fruit, 
the  following  preparation  may  be  given,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  nitre:  —  To  one  gallon  of  blood  add  one  gallon  of 
water,  and  one  ounce  of  potash ;  stir  the  mixture  well,  and 
let  it  stand  for  a  week  or  ten  days ;  then  pour  off  the  solution 
from  the  clot,  and,  mixing  one  gallon  of  this  liquid  with  four 
gallons  of  water,  give  it  to  the  trees  as  above.  The  remain- 
ing clot  may  be  dissolved  by  adding  to  it  one  quart  of 
slacked  lime  and  one  gallon  of  water  to  one  gallon  of  clot ; 
but  thi^  solution  must  not  be  given  to  fruit  trees,  as  it  will 
produce  the  effect  which  the  nitre  is  intended  to  remedy.  It 
will,  however,  prove  a  good  manure  for  the  cabbage  tribe, 
asparagus,  celery,  &c.  This  discovery,  which  I  consider  to 
be  of  great  value,  I  made  some  years  since ;  and,  as  it  is  not 
merely  accidental,  but  the  result  of  a  regular  course  of  ex- 
periments, made  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  nature  and 
effects  of  the  food  of  plants,  and  is  founded  on  physiolc^ical 
and  chemical  principles,  it  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  much  more  perfect  system  of  manuring 
than  is  at  present  practised. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Weynwuth^  March  18.  1832.  Joseph  Hatward. 
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Art.  XV.     On  the  evil  Effects  of  cropping  the  Borders  in  tohich 

Fruit  Trees  gro^.    By  R.  T. 

Sir, 

Haying  for  some  years  been  an  advocate  for  not  cropping 
the  borders  of  fruit  trees,  I  have  noticed,  with  pleasure,  that 
you  have  several  times  called  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
the  subject.  I  beg  leave,  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  make  a  few  observations  for  the  consideration  of  those 
who  are  of  a  different  opinion ;  as  I  think  that,  before  lone, 
it  is  very  likely  that,  instead  of  having  a  border  of  10  or  12  ft. 
wide  close  to  the  wall  to  be  constantly  dug  and  cropped,  and 
a  gravel  walk  4  or  5  ft.  wide  beyond  it,  we  shall  see  a  wide 
gravel  walk  close  to  the  wall,  over  a  previously  prepared 
border ;  for  I  am  persuaded  it  is  owing  more  to  the  digging 
and  manuring  the  border,  than  to  any  other  circumstances, 
that  there  are  so  many  failures  of  fruit  trees.  I  have  seen 
the  above  method  (of  gravelling  the  borders  to  walk  upon) 
practised  on  a  small  scale^  and  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single 
failure.  I  have  often  noticed  that,  in  the  formation  of  borders 
to  vineries,  or  green-houses  where  vines  were  to  be  planted, 
after  much  expense  and  labour  bestowed,  it  has  ended  in 
disappointment ;  the  cause  of  which  I  consider  to  be  the  plant- 
ing of  the  borders  with  vegetables,  if  in  the  kitchen-garden, 
and  with  flowers,  if  in  the  flower-garden.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  mention  here,  that  many  persons  who  are 
very  particular  about  pruning  their  vines  in  the  autumn,  to 
prevent  their  bleeding,  will  nevertheless  delay  digging  the 
borders  till  February  or  March,  when  all  the  roots  within 
the  reach  of  the  spade  are  sure  to  be  cut  and  made  to  bleed, 
without  being  observed.  In  many  cases  where  prepared 
borders  have  failed  to  produce  fruitful  vines  or  other  trees, 
it  is  very  often  to  be  seen  that  a  tree  or  vine,  planted  against 
a  building,  merely  for  the  sake  of  hiding  it,  seldom  fails  to 
produce  a  crop  of  fruit,  although  it  has  nothing  below  but 
the  natural  soil,  and  this  covered  over  with  gravel,  or  other 
materials,  to  form  a  walk.  I  could  mention  several  instances 
of  this  kind,  some  of  which  are  within  a  few  yards  of  where 
I  am  writing,  and  many  others  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  of  your  readers  will  be  able  to  see 
the  same,  after  it  has  tnus  been  pointed  out  to  them.  One 
of  the  instances  which  have  come  under  my  observation  is 
within  a  short  distance  of  my  cottage.  It  is  an  extensive 
range  of  glass,  used  chiefly  for  stove  and  green-house  plants, 
with  a  vine  trained  up  each  rafter,  not  one  of  which  is  worth 
the  trouble  bestowed  on  it  annually  in  tying,  &c.     The  roots 
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of  these  all  running  directly  into  the  borders  end  clumps  of  a 
flower-garden,  it  is  not  thought  that  the  fault  can  be  in  the 
soil,  as  it  is  so  well  cultivated  for  the  plants  in  it,  but  this 
I  consider  'to  be  the  only  cause  of  their  failing;  as  within  a 
few  yards  of  these  is  a  building  of  considerable  height  and 
length,  of  the  same  aspect  as  the  others,  having  vines  trained 
all  over  it,  which  are  planted  (as  far  as  I  can  learn)  in 
•nothing  but  the  natural  soil,  having  a  wide  gravel  walk  over 
their  rootis,  beyond  which  they  have  nothing  else  but  a  lawn. 
They  have,  therefore,  in  all  probability  never  been  disturbed 
since  they  were  planted.  These  I  have  known  for  several 
years,  but  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  heard  of  their  failing 
to  produce  good  crops.  Young  vines,  also,  which  have  been 
planted  amongst  them,  have  begun  to  bear.  Instances  of 
this  kind  arie  so  numerous,  in  front  of  dwelling-bouses  and 
other  buildings,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  any  more 
on  the  subject;  I  shall  therefore  conclude  with  hoping  that 
those  who  have  hitherto  attributed  it  to  the  soil  will  reflect 
whether  in  some  measure  it  may  not  be  owing  to  the  cause  I 
have  mentioned^  I  am,  3ir)  yours,  &c. 

Feb.  26.  18SS.  R.  T. 


Art.  XVI.  On  the  Uselessness  of  earthing  up  growing  Crops  of 
Potatoes.  By  Josbph  Hayward,  Esq.,  Author  of  <<  Tne  Science 
of  Horticulture,"  &c. 

Sir, 
I  wotJLD  offer  a  few  hints  that  may  aid  the  endeavours  of 
those  who  advocate  the  benefiting  of  the  condition  of  the  poor : 
they  may  contribute  to  increase  the  objection  which  some  have 
urged  against  exhausting  the  powers  of  labour.  Mr.  Knight's 
observations  regarding  the  potato  are  valuable ;  but  there  is  one 
laborious  operation  commonly  resorted  to  in  cultivating  this 
vegetable,  which,  I  think,  htis  not  been  sufficiently  considered ; 
and  which,  I  am  convinced  by  more  than  ten  years' experience, 
is  superfluous.  Observing  that  a  farmer,  ki  managing  a  field 
of  potatoes  alongside  one  of  mine,  did  not  earth  them  up,  but 
simply  flat-hoed  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  clear  away  the  weeds, 
while  I  had  mine  earthed  up  with  great  care,  I  determined 
on  noticing  the  difference  on  taking  up  the  crop ;  and,  to  my 
astonishment,  he  had  14  tons  per  acre,  while  I  had  not  more 
than  half  the  quantity,  and  his  potatoes  were  of  a  more  mar- 
ketable quality  than  mine ;  being  generally  of  a  good  size,  while 
mine  were  large  and  small.  The  result  induced  me  to  question 
the  farmer ;  and  he  told  me  it  was  a  practice  he  had  followed 
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for  many  years,  as  he  thought  the  earthing  up  was  worse  than 
labour  thrown  away ;  that,  a  year  or  two  before,  he  had  obtained 
19  tons  per  acre  by  the  same  management  This  statement 
put  me  upon  considering  the  principles  upon  which  such  a 
result  was  founded ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that,  by  drawing  up 
the  earth  over  the  potato,  in  sloping  ridges,  it  was  deprived  of 
its  due  supply  of  moisture  by  the  rains;  for,  when  they  fell,, 
the  water  was  caist  into  the  ditches.  Further,  in  regard  to  the 
idea  that,  by  thus  earthing  up,  the  number  of  tubers  is  in- 
creased :  the  effect  is  quite  the  reverse ;  for  experience  proves 
that  a  potato  placed  an  inch  only  under  the  surface  of  the 
earth  will  produce  a  greater  number  of  tubers  than  one  planted 
at  the  depth  of  a  foot.  From  reasoning  thus,  I  determined  to 
adopt  the  practice :  however,  such  is  the  force  of  prejudice, 

•  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  but  few  prosel3rtes.     A  year  or 

two  since,  I  prevailed  on  a  clergynMQ  to  try  the  practice  on  a 
strip  of  half  an  acre,  running  through  a  large  field,  treated  in 
the  common  manner ;  and  he  told  me  that,  on  taking  up  the 
crop,  he  did  not  find  much  difference  in  the  gross  quantity; 
but  that  those  which  had  not  been  earthed  up  werQ,  more 
generally,  of  a  good  size ;  not  so  many  large  and  small  as  the 
other  part  of  the   field.     I   have  no  doubt,  if  potatoes  are 

^  planted  shallow,  and  placed  wide  enough  apart  to  admit  of 

the.stems  being  laid  down  afler  the  young  potatoes  are  formed, 
and  to  have  the  earth  between  them  thrown  over  5  in.  or  6  in. 
thick,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  surface,  that  it  would  increase  the 
crop.  But  this  is  a  very  different  operation  from  that  I  object  to. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Radipole^  Feb.  7.  18SS.  Joseph  Hayward, 


Art.  XVII.     A  Description  of  a  Mode  of  cultivating  Onions. 

By  Mr.  William  Whiddon. 

Sir, 
Your  correspondent,  John  Mitchell,  jun.,  treats,  in  p.  75., 
on  the  culture  of  the  onion.  I  write  not  to  dissuade  him 
from  following  the  plans  which  his  own  observation  has 
suggested  to  him,  but  to  state  my  own  experience  on  this 
subject,  as  it  differs  widely  from  his.  In  March,  18S0,  I 
lived  as  gardener  to  J.  B.  Praed,  Esq.,  of  Tyringham,  Bucks ; 
and,  having  occasion  to  make  an  asparagus  bed,  I  resolved 
upon  sowing  onions,  of  the  Deptford  sort,  in  drills  between 
the  rows.  The  ground  was  not  prepared  in  the  way  usual 
for  asparagus,  but  turned  over  to  the  depth  of  one  spade 
*only.     The  soil  being  of  a  tenacious  and  cohesive  quality,  I 
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used  a  quantity  of  coal-ashes  and  rotten  dung ;  and,  all  being 
in  readiness  for. the  asparagus,  1  proceeded  to  plant  it  in  rows 
eighteen  inches  asunder,  and  the  onions  in  drills  between 
these  rows.  I  finished  each  row  as  I  proceeded,  which 
caused  a  great  deal  of  trampling,  and  the  ground  was  re- 
markably hard  after  the  whole  was  completed.  When  the 
crops  began  to  grow,  I  thought  of  hoeing,  thinning,  &c. ;  but, 
being  a  native  of  Northampton,  where  some  of  the  best 
onions  in  the  kingdom  are  grown,  I  recollected  seeing,  at 
different  times,  onions  growing  in  the  hard  walk,  and  these 
the  best  sample  of  a  whole  acre.  I  accordingly  resolved  to 
let  my  crop  take  its  chance.  Weeding  and  thinning  were 
performed  by  the  hand,  which  greatly  increased  the  solidity 
of  the  soil.  My  crop  was  pulled  up  without  attention  being 
paid  to  any  particular  time  or  foim :  the  onions  composing 
it  were  sound  and  good,  while  the  crops  of  my  neighbours 
were  suffering  from  what  are  termed  mouldy-nosed  onions.  I 
had  several  bushels  from  a  small  piece  of  ground,  and  was 
obliged  to  exchange  with  my  neighbours  for  picklers.  I 
presented  Mr.  Atkins,  nurseryman,  of  Northampton,  with 
twelve,  which  weighed  eleven  pounds.  I  planted  twenty- 
four  of  them  the  succeeding  spring,  for  seed,  which  weighed 
nearly  twenty-two  pounds,  and  were  shown  to.  several  friends 
before  they  were  planted,  who  can  testify  the  fact  I  cannot 
say  what  quantity  of  seeds  they  produced,  as  I  left  my  situ- 
ation at  that  time. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  growing  large  onions; 
but,  according  to  my  humble  opinion,  large  onions  are  not 
the  most  desirable.  From  my  experience  (which,  I  confess, 
is  not  a  lengthened  one,  as  I  am  but  a  young  gardener),  an 
onion  from  one  to  two  inches'  diameter  is  the  most  profitable, 
of  the  readiest  sale,  and  the  best  for  gardeners  and  gentle- 
men. When  ft  large  onion  goes  into  a  gentleman's  kitchen, 
it  is  cut,  and  a  part  only  is  used ;  the  remainder  loses  its 
quality,  and  ultimately  bears  company  with  the  peelings  to 
the  dung  heap.  I  advise  John  Mitchell,  if  he  wishes  for 
large  onions,  to  try  as  I  have  suggested  above.  His  soil 
will  suit  every  purpose.  He  will  find  an  advantage  in  time ; 
run  no  risk  in  displacing  the  roots,  which  is  apt  to  check 
vegetation ;  and  he  will  not  be  so  likely  to  get  disease  in  the 
crops,  as  the  trampling  forms  gutters  in  which  he  can,  if  dry 
weather  occur,  put  water,  and  supply  the  roots  more  gra- 
dually with  moisture ;  or,  if  a  continuance  of  rain  should 
happen,  these  gutters  will  carry  ofi^  the  superfluous  water. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Wm.  Whiddon,  Oatdener. 
Chicheley  Hall^  Bucks,  Feb.  28,  1833. 
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AnT.  XVIII.  Notes  on  Mildew,  from  a  Lecture  on  that  Subject  hy 
Professor  Lindley,  delivered  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting 
Roomy  on  April  24-.    By  J.  W.  L. 

Dr.  Lindley  began  by  stating  that  he  did  not  intend,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  give  a  regular  series  of  lectures,  as 
that  plan  required  his  hearers  to  attend  the  whole  course, 
which  very  few  individuals  had  leisure  to  do.  He  therefore 
now  proposed  to  take  a  different  subject  for  every  lecture, 
and  to  make  each  complete  in  itself.  His  first  subject  was 
mildew. 

Every  horticulturist  has  heard  of  mildew ;  and,  though  it  is 
often  confounded  with  blight,  honey-dew,  &c.,  the  destruc- 
tive fungi  which  constitute  tl^e  real  mildew,  and  the  ravages 
they  occasion,  are  unfortunately  but  too  familiar  to  every  one 
accustomed  to  either  a  garden  or  a  iSeld.  Notwithstanding 
this,  even  the  most  eminent  horticulturists  know  comparatively 
little  either  of  the  nature  of  this  pest,  or  of  its  cure.  One 
most  important  error  exists  respecting  it,  and  this  is,  the 
belief^  common  among  gardeners  and  agriculturists,  that  one 
kind  of  mildew  will  mrect  several  kinds  of  plants:  but  this 
can  never  be  the  case;  each  tribe  of  plants  has  a  mildew 
peculiar  to  itself,  which  cannot,  under  any  circumstances, 
affect  plants  of  a  different  kind. 

Mildew  generally  appears  on  the  leaves  or  slems  of  plants 
in  the  form  of  red,  white,  or  black  spots,  as  a  number  of 
minute  projections,  as  a  frosty  incrustation,  or  as  a  brownish 
powder ;  in  every  case  spreading,  more  or  less  rapidly,  ac- 
cording to  its  kind,  and  in  its  progress  withering  the  leaves, 
destroying  the  fruit,  and,  jQnally,  killing  the  plant.  The 
popular  reasons  assigned  for  this  pest  are  various :  it  has 
been  ascribed  to  insects,  fog,  and  even,  in  one  agricultural 
report,  to  the  inflammation  of  the  oxygen  gas  in  the  air 
towards  the  end  of  summer,  which  scorched  the  leaves. 
These  opinions  have,  however,  been  all  proved  to  be 
erroneous.  Mildew  is  nothing  more  than  different  kinds  of 
fungi,  or  parasites,  attacking  different  kinds  of  plants,  and 
varying  in  appearance  and  species  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  plants  which  they  attack.  It  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the 
agriculturist,  but  the  gardener  also  suffers  from  it  severely. 

The  fungi,  commonly  called  mildew,  are  divided  into  three 
classes :  —  1.  Those  which  grow,  or  rather  lie,  on  the  surface 
of  leaves,  and  which  perhaps  do  not  derive  any  nutriment 
from  the  plant ;  2.  Those  which  are  formed  in  the  interior  of 
Uie  stem  or  leaf,  and  protrude  themselves  from  it  when  ripe ; 
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and,  3.  Those  which  only  attnck  the  roots.  All  are  ex- 
tremely simple  in  their  organisation,  and  very  minnte  in  their 
forms;  they  seldom  appear  but  in  autumn,  except  in  forcing- 
houses. 

The  first  class,  or  mildew  composed  of  those  fungi  that 
live  on  the  surface  of  leaves,  injure  a  plant  by  preventing  its 
respiration,  but  do  not  appear  to  draw  any  nourishment  from 
it.  One  of  the  most  common  of  (he  fungi  which  attack  the 
common  cabbage  (j^.  tl5.}  is  Cylindrosp6rium  conc^ntricum 
Grev.  These  very  destructive 
8fi  fungi   have    the   appearance   of 

small  white  patches,  or  specks, 
of   frosty    incrustation,    which, 
whep   minified,  are   found  to 
consist  of  a   number   of  smell 
cylinders,  lying  end  to  end,  or 
across  each  otner.    These  cylin- 
ders are  all  filled  with  seed,  and 
burst  when  it  is  ripe,  scattering  it  in  every  direction ;  wherever 
it  falls  upon  the  leaf  it  takes  root,  and  thus  the  fungus  spreads 
rapidly.     The  superficial  mildew  which  attacks  rose  trees 
and  many  other  flowering  shrubs  is  a  kind  of  (/redo.    This 
name,  derived  from  vrv,  LaL,  to  bum  or 
86  scorch,  is  applied  to  those  occasional  dis- 

colorations  of  the  surfaces  of  plants  which 
were  formerly  attributed  to  blights,  or  in- 
juries from  the  atmosphere,  and  which 
have  the  appearance  of  a  brown  powder. 
I/r^do  efiijsa  Greo^  {^.  86.)  generally 
shows  itself  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
of  the  SashcexB,  and  spreads  rapidly.  UrhAo 
Sifsa:  Pers.  is  another  kind,  which  also 
attacks  rose  trees.  The  fungus  called  Acro- 
sp^rium  monllioides  {Jig.  87-)  consists  of  a 
number  of  globules,  attached  to  each  other, 
which,  when  magnified,  appear  like  the 
beads  of  a  necklace,  and  in  many  cases  are 
found  standing  upright.  When  ripe,  these  globules  fall, 
and,  taking  root,  form  fresh  strings,  or 
necklaces,  Tike  the  first.  Sometimes  little 
tufts  of  these  globules  appear  fixed  to 
stalks,-  and,  from  some  fiincied  resem- 
blance to  the  brushes  used  for  spriukling 
holy  water,  are  called  Aspergillus.  (^.88.) 
The  superficial  mildew  which  infects  tbe 
onion,  and  is  very  fatal  to  that  plant,  is 
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called  Botrytis.     Its  name  signifies  a 
bunch  of  grapes ;  and  it  is  thus  called 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  between 
that  fruit  and   its   clusters   of  litde 
globular  seeds  and  seed-vessels.  The 
beitn  and  pea  have  a  superficial  mil- 
dew,  Ui-^do  jabee  Pers.  {Jg.  89.), 
which  spreads  along  their  leaves,  like  white  roots  curiously 
interlaced.     From   these   roots  spring   a 
number  of  ^branch-like  shoots,  each  bear- 
ing  a   ball-like   head,   or   brown    berry, 
which,  when  ripe,  bursts,  and  discharges 
seed. 

The  second  class  of  fiingi,  viz.  diose 
which  spring  from  the  interior  of  leaves 
and  stems,  are  by  far  the  most  fatal.  These 
liingi  generally  wpear  in  a  sort  of  bag 
or  case,  which  is  supposed  to  be  mrmed  of  the  cutjcle  of 
the  affected  ie^.  TTie  oak  is  attacked  by  a  species  of 
fungus,  .^idium,  different  varieties  of  which  are  found 
on  many  kinds  of  forest  trees.     The  JEjadxara  Plni  (j%.  90.)) 


found  on  pine  trees,  has,  when  magniHed,  the  appearance 
of  a  number  of  nine-pins.  "When  ripe,  the  cuticle  which 
covers  the  fungus  bursts,  and  emits  a  powder  of  a  bright 
orange  colour,  which  is  the  seed.  A  mildew  of  this  kind, 
which  infects  corn,  is  highly  injurious  to  the  farmer.  It 
is  vulgarly  called  the  pqiper  brand ;  and,  when  corn 
is  attacked  by  it,  it  gradually  consumes  the  substance  of 
the  grain,  leaving  in  its  stead  only  a  dark  powder,  which 
has  a  very  offensive  smell.  This  fungus  is  found  only  on 
barley,  and  in  this  respect  dtflers  from  the   [Zr^do  5lgetum, 
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or  smut,  which  is  destructive  not  only  of  barley,  but  also  of 
wheat  and  oats.  The  Uredo  5egetuin,  or  smut,  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  interesting  experiments  by  Mr.  Bauer  of  Kew, 
whose  discoveries  will  no  doubt  throw  very  considerable  light 
upon  the  subject.  It  not  only  destroys  the  grain,  which  it 
converts  into  a  kind  of  jelly,  but  it  attacks  the  leaves  and 
stemsi  always  forming  in  the  interior  of  the  plant,  and  burst- 
ing forth  when  ripe.  Corn  is  also  at- 
95  tacked  by  a  species  of  Fuccinia,  a  very 

fatal  kind  of  fungus,  which  always  ap- 
pears divided  into  cells.     Fuccinia  Gra- 
minis   {Jig.  95.),    which    attacks    corn, 
forms  in  the  interior  of  the  stalk,  and, 
when  ripe,  bursts  forth  in  clusters,  like 
bunches  of  grapes,  of  a  dark  brown 
colour.    Puccinia  Rbsse  Greo.  {Jig.  96.) 
appears  on  the  leaves  of  rose  trees,  in 
,  little  brown  tufts,  which,  when  opened 
I  and  magnified,  are  found  divided  into 
extremely  minute  cells.    A  correspond- 
ent of  this  Magazine  (Vol.  IV.  p.  320.) 
mentions  that  his  celery  was  infected 
with  ferruginous  spots,  occasioned,  no 
doubt,  by  the  Puccinia  iiferaclei  Grev. ;   and  another  cor- 
_.  respondent,       Mr.    Robert 

'  Errington  (Vol.V.  p.  107.), 

&     gives  a  detailed  account  of 
W     the  manner   in   which  his 
¥      celery  was  attacked  by  the 
f)        same  disease,   and   of  the 
V         means   which    he   adopted 
for  its  cure.     He  describes 
his  celery  as  having  the  appearance  of  having  been  scorched 
by  fire.     He  says  he  dug  up  the  infected  plants,  and  buried 
them,  but  this  only  seemed  to  increase  the  evil ;  and  he  tried 
several  other  remedies,  but  without  any  permanent  success. 

It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  a  berberry  tree  {Ber- 
beris  vulgaris  L.),  if  planted  in  a  corn  field,  will,  if  infected 
with  mildew,  communicate  the  disease  to  the  com.  This 
cannot  be  the  case,  as  the  mildew  which  attacks  the  ber- 
berry (i^cidium  Berb^ridis  Pers.,j%.  92.)  is  quite  different 
from  any  of  the  fungi  which  are  found  on  corn.  The  ber- 
berry mildew,  when  magnified,  is  found  to  consist  of  a  number 
of  small  orange  cups  with  white  films  over  each.  When  ripe, 
these  lids  burst,  and  the  (op  of  the  cup  assumes  a  raji^ed 
uneven  appearance,  like  white  fungi.  Each  cup  has  within 
it  a  number  of  little  boxes  containing  seeds.  The  mildew 
on  the  pear  tree  is  called  ^cidium  cancellatum  (^.  97-)  [See 
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■,  A  Iter  witta  UU  ^Ecldlimi  breaming  ddthiphl.  b,  A  Isf  bHtlng  Ibc  XddtHm  ftillj 
il«Ik)|i*d.  c.  Ponion  or*  learwilh  Ibc  Xcldlum  fmithn  ixwtAnfai.  d,  S«il«i  ola 
kaf,  la  ibmr  the  flnhy  thlckanlng  tliM  unnniHnla  Ihe  dertlspcnient  at  tiit  Alcldium. 
c<,  3«diortbe£c(dlum:  ■  iHitii  called  a  tporidliini ;  In  the  plural,  micldlA.  //,  PUoU 
of  the  sodium :  ucta  it  ciUad  i  pciMiuni «  bi  the  pluni,  pnidU. 

Vol.  VIII.  p.  7S8.,  and  p.  332.  of  the  present  volume]:  it 
first  appears  like  mucus,  but  consists  of  a  number  of  hairy 
substances.  These  hairs,  when  magnified,  appear  like  a 
collection  of  granules  of  a  bulbous  shape,  each  containing  a 
number  of  balls  connected  by  strings.  Tliese  balls,  thou^ 
so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  by  the  eye,  are  yet 
only  receptacles  for  seed.  This  is  a  most  destructive  fungus : 
it  always  seizes  on  the  veins  of  the  leaves,  which  afterwards 
turn  yellow,  and  fall  off;  the  branches  next  wither,  and  in 
two  or  three  years  a  whole  orchard  is  destroyed.  Mr. 
Knight,  in   1832,  sufiered   severely  from  this  fungus,  and 
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has  tried  many  experiments  respecting  its  cure.  Hawthorn 
trees  are  attacked  hy  a  fungus,  which  at  first  appears  merely 
a  point  made  hv  an  insect,  but  afterwards  looks  like  fungi 
{^cidium  laceritum  Dec^).  [See  Vol. VIII.  p,  179.  and  7S9.] 
The  sycamore  fungus  is  a  black  spot  consisting  of  oblong 
purplish  bodies,  yellow  inside,  and  containing  tubes  filled 
with  seeds,  ^cidium  GrossuUtriK  Dec.  {Jig.  91.)  attacks 
gooseberry  bushes,  and  ^cidium  comiitum  {j%.  94,}  the 
mountain  ash ;  both  spread  rapidly,  and  are  very  difficult  to 
cure.  The  ergot  on  the  rye  is  a  well-known  and  very  de- 
structive species  of  m'ddew.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
truflle,  and  grows  out  of  a  spike  of  corn  like  a  prolonged 
kernel.  It  is  long,  homy,  and  cartilaginous ;  and  it  consists 
of  fibres  closely  interlaced.  This  disease  evidently  originates 
in  the  centre  of  the  stem.  It  affects  maize,  various  species  of 
grass,  and  is  olten  found  in  plants  of  yellow  gentian,  &c. 

Tlie  principal  fungi  of  the  third  class,  or   those   which 

attack  the  roots  of  plants,  are  two ;  and  both  closely  resemble 

truffles.      One  of  these  (Rhizoct&nia  Croc6rum)   (ji^.  98.), 

which  is  of  a  brownish  yellow,  attacks 

crocuses ;  and,  in  those  countries  where 

the  crocus  is  cultivated  for  its  saffron  as 

an  article  of  commerce,  it  makes  great 

ravages.      It  is  called  by  the  French 

la  tnoH  du  safran,  and  soon  destroys  a 

whole  crop.   The  other  tiingus,  Periola 

tomentosa,    is   found    on    the   potato, 

lucem,  &c.     It  turns  the  roots,  which 

are  naturally  white,  of  a  purplish  hue. 

Its  ravages  ar«  often  attributed  to  grubs.     Both  these  fun^ 

appear  to  be  propagated  by  spawn,  or  fibres  which  spread 

through  the  earth,  and  cling  round  the  roots  which  they  find 

in  their  way. 

Having  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  Uie  princiiml  kinds 
of  fungi  which  produce  mildew,  Dr.  Lindley  proceeded  to 
speak  of  the  causes  which  produce  them,  and  of  their  cure.  All 
are  very  easily  propagated,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
arrive  at  maturity,  and  the  immense  number  of  seeds  which 
they  produce.  Most  of  the  mildew  fungi  require  only  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  first  springing  of  the  plant  to  the  ripen- 
ing of  its  seed ;  and  the  number  producetl  by  each  may  be 
fuessed  from  the  circumstance  of  one  mushroom  being  suf- 
cient  to  propagate  250,000,000.  The  extreme  minuteness 
of  the  mildew  fungi  renders  them  still  more  numerous.  The 
first  class,  or  the  superficial  mildew,  appears  to  be  com- 
municated by  the  air,  the  seeds  when  ripe  being  carried  by  It 
from  one  plant  to  another,  and  establishing  themselves  wher- 
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ever  they  touch.  They  destroy  a  plant  by  covering  the  sur- 
face of  its  leaves,  and  thus  preventing  -  respiration.  Plants 
are  generally  most  affected  by  superficial  fungi  after  a  long 
drought,  when  the  fibres  of  their  roots  are  unable  to  imbibe 
sufficient  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  the  plant  thus  becomes 
debilitated,  and  affords  an  easy  prey  to  the  parasite  which 
attacks  it :  as  a  proof,  Dr.  Lindley  mentioned  that  in  Scot- 
land, where  there  are  heavy  night  dews,  this  fungus  is  un- 
known. The  cure  seems  to  be  abundant  watering.  Dr. 
Lindley  mentioned  a  case  of  some  onions,  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Society  at  Chiswick,  which  were  attacked  by  this  fungus. 
These  onions  bad  been  transplanted,  and  their  roots  were 
consequently  so  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  imbibe  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  moisture.  Dr.  Lindley  had  the  plants 
abundantly  watered,  which,  though  it  did  not  cure  the  in- 
fected plants,  appeared  completely  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  Other  onions,  not  transplanted,  were  not 
attacked.  A  correspondent  of  this  Magazine  (Mr.  Hay- 
crc^t.  Vol.  VIIL  p.. 40.)  recommends  a  mode  of  curing  this 
mildew,  which  appears  to  be  effectual,  .by  cutting  off  the 
infected  branches,  washing  the  walls  with  a  composition,  and 
removing  the  infected  nails,  &c.  Sulphur  has  also  been 
recommended,  but  is  not  found  to  answer.  [For  other 
notices,  in  this  Magazine,  on  the  mildew,  see  Vol.  IIL  p.  119., 
Vol.  IV.  p.  281.  S20.,  Vol.  V.  p.  107.,  Vol.  VII.  p.  87.] 

The  internal  mildew  evidently  cannot  be  communicated  by 
the  air,  since  it  always  appears  to  spring  from  the  interior  of 
the  plant,  and  to  be  at  first  covered  with  a  thin  skin,  from 
which  it  does  not  burst  till  it  is  ripe.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, that  this  kind  of  mildew  can  be  communicated  exter- 
nail}',  and  yet  the  fact  that  it  is  contagious  is  so  clear  as  not 
to  admit  a  doubt.  The  only  manner  in  which  it  appears 
probable  that  it  can  reach  the  interior  is  through  the  roots. 
The  seeds,  when  ripe,  fall  upon  the  earth,  which  becomes 
contaminated  by  them,  and  they  are  sucked  up  by  the 
spongioles  of  the  roots.  [Mr.  Dovaston  has,  also,  held  this 
opinion  :  see  Vol.  VIII.  p.  739.]  The  correctness  of  this 
hypothesis  is  proved  by  sowing  clean  seeds  in  infected  soil ; 
and  the  young  plants  from  these  seeds  springing  up  with  the 
disease  upon  them.  The  circumstance  of  its  always  attacking 
the  Qiost  vigorous  plants  is  thus  also  explained,  as  it  is 
evident  that,  the  more  mpid  the  circulation,  the  greater  is 
the  probability  of  extraneous  substances  being  drawn  up  with 
the  moisture  imbibed  by  the  roots.  It  is  also  clear  that,  in 
this  case,  water  must  aggravate  the  disease;  as,  by  exciting  the 
plant  to  suck  it  up,  it  would  increase  the  danger  of  the  seeds 
of  the  fungi  being  drawn  in  with  it.     This  was  also  the 
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reason  that  Mr.  Errington  found  that  burying  his  celery 
roots  only  made  the  mildew  spread  more  rapidly.  The  only 
cure  for  this  fungus  seems  to  be  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Knight 
with  his  pear  trees,  viz.,  taking  them  up,  washing  the  roots 
quite  clean  from  every  particle  of  soil,  and  then  replanting 
them  in  quite  a  different  part  of  his  grounds. 

Red  plants  are  said  to  be  more  liable  to  mildew  than  any 
other.  Red  is,  indeed,  supposed  by  some,  always  to  indicate 
a  morbid  action,  as  it  shows  that  the  plant  is  unable  to  absorb 
carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  atmosphere,  which  is  necessary  to 
its  perfect  health ;  at  all  events,  it  is  a  proof  of  disease  when 
leaves,  or  any  other  parts  of  a  plant,  not  naturally  red,  assume 
that  colour.  Other  experiments  have  been  made  for  curing, 
or  at  least  preventing  the  spread  of,  the  internal  mildew ;  and 
Mr.  Bauer  has  found  that  steeping  grains  of  corn  in  lime- 
water  will  produce  the  desired  efiect.  There  appears  no 
cure  for  mildew  in  the  roots,  but  by  cutting  a  deep  trench 
round  the  infected  plants,  and  cutting  off  all  communication 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  field.  I  regret  to  have 
been  unable  to  submit  these  notes  to  Professor  Lindley :  but,  if 
they  should  contain  any  thing  very  erroneous,  I  will  correct 
it  in  my  introduction  to  his  succeeding  lecture  on  climate.— 
J.  W.  L.  

The  young  earden.er  will  find  it  worth  his  while  to  follow  uo  these  remarks 
by  a  perusal  of  the  enumeration  of  the  genera  and  species  of  British  funguses 
in  the  Horlui  Britannicus^  and  Encj^clopaedia  of  Plants,  where,  besides 
their  names,  some  information  is  supplied  on  their  habits.  In  relation  to 
the  above  remarks,  it  is  a  question,  the  answer  to  which  would  interest. 
Are  all  the  individual  plants  of  any  one  species  of  any  genus,  to  which 
species  a  certain  species  of  fungus  is  peculiar,  soil  eaually  eligible,  whatever 
be  their  condition  of  health,  for  the  seeds  of  that  ningus  to  germinate  in 
or  upon,  and  for  the  plants  arising  from  these  seeds  to  thrive  in  or  upon, 
and  be  nourished  by  ?  This  ouestion  is  asked  in  consonance  with  a  view 
entertained  by  a  thmking  firiend  of  ours,  who  opines  that  disease,  previously 
to  the  arrival  of  the  seeds  of  the  fungus,  must  predispose  and  prepare  the 
leaves,  or  other  parts,  of  a  plant,  as  eligible  soil  for  them  to  germinate  in ; 
and  that,  consequently,  parasitic  fungi  are  never  the  forerunners,  but  ever 
the  followers,  ofdisease ;  and,  therefore,  that,  although  the  seeds  of  parasitic 
fungi  are,  doubtless,  dispersed  indiscriminately,  and  fall  on  the  sur&ces  of 
ve^ables  indiscriminately  too,  they  only  germinate  in  and  upon  those 
which  disease  had  previously  rendered  a  fit  soil  for  them.  •—  J.  J). 


Art.  XIX.  Additional  Facts  on  the  Fungus  (Mcidium  cancellhtum 
Sowerby)  parasitic  on  the  Leaves  and  Fruit  of  the  Pear  Trees  in 
the  Gardien  at  Buscot  Park.    By  Mr.  John  M brrick. 

Sir, 
Relatively  to  the  fungus  which   has  been   so  injurious 
to  my  pear  trees^   and    so   very  grievous   to  my  master. 
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Pryse  Pryse,  Esq.  M.  P.,  as  well  as  to  myself  (for  no 
one  can  see  all  those  beautiful  pear  trees  so  much  injured 
by  so  dreadful  a  disease  without  deep  regret),  I  beg  to  say, 
that,  when  I  first  came  to  my  situation,  about  nine  years 
since,  I  found  the  complaint  upon  three  trees  only,  and  those 
were  upon  a  north  cross  wall.  I  was  in  hopes  that  it  would 
soon  disappear  altogether ;  but,  after  a  year  or  two  had  elapsed, 
to  my  great  surprise  and  mortification,  I  perceived  that  it  got 
much  worse,  and  that  the  dreadful  disease  was  spread  in 
different  directions  in  the  garden,  and  had  taken  its  circuit 
both  east  and  west  It  still,  year  after  year,  continues  its 
ravages.  I  certainly  can  say  that  I  have  a  few  trees  that 
have  escaped  it  in  another  part  of  the  garden.  The  trees  are 
for  the  most  part  aged,  exclusive  of  those  that  I  have  planted 
since  I  have  been  here,  which  have  shared  the  same  fate.  All 
the  other  trees,  I  have  no  doubt,  were  planted  wheii   the 

firden  was  first  made,  which  was  done  by.  my  roaster's  fatiier, 
.  Loveden,  Esq.  M.P.,  about  fifty  years  since*  That  gen- 
tleman, was  a  very  great  horticulturist,  and  the  garden  was 
made  upon  a  very  extensive  scale,  as  he  spared  no  expense. 
There  is  nearly  a  mile  of  walling,  which  is  from  12  to  14  ft* 
in  height;  the  soil  is  a  strong  stiff  loam.  There  are.  about  70 
fine  large  pear  trees,  many  of  them  much  admired  for  therr 
fine  spreading  branches,  each  tree  covering  many  yards  of 
the  wall.  The  whole  of  them  throw  out  their  first  foliage  well 
at  their  proper  season ;  but  when  the  leaves  are  thoroughly 
^expanded,  then  the  disease  makes  its  first  appearance  by 
defacing  the  green  leaves  with  very  small  red  spots. 

I  am,  Sir^  yours,  &c. 

John  Merrtck. 
Buscot  Park,  near  Farringdon. 
Dec.  SI.  1832. 


Additional  to  the  remarks  on  this  subject  made  in  Vol. 
VIII.  p.  738,  739.  we  have  now  nought  to  present,  except  the 
following  quotation  from  Sowerby's  English  Fungiy  wherein, 
t.  409.  and  410.,  two  coloured  figures  of  the  fungus  are 
given,  which  we  have  copied  and  given  in  p.  329.,  and  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  its  forms  and  habits.  On  these  enough 
has  been  said ;  and  we  confine  our  quotation  to  Mr«  Sowerby's 
hints  for  preventing  its  increase.  "  i^cidium  cancell^tum 
has  been  long  a  troublesome  parasite  in  many  places,  and 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  loss  as  to  the  trees  which  it 
attacks,  as  well  as  in  expensive  and  useless  attempts  to  get 
rid  of  it.  I  think,  however,  its  very  nature^  like  the  dry 
rot,   bespeaks  an  easy  cure ;  but  easy  cures  do  not  always 
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ipin  the  confidence  due  to  them*     I  did  not  dare  to  give  an 
eai^  receipt  for  the  cure  of  the  dry  rot,  till  it  was  proved  to  be 
a  good  one  by  Lord  Heathfield,    who  found  it  succeed.      I 
now  ni^,  therefore,  venture  to  give  my  opinion.      By  my 
advice,  Lord  Heathfield  caused  proper  passages  for  the  ad- 
mission of  common  dry  air,  which  became  an  efiectual  cure ; 
and  I  persist  in  it,  that,  where  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of 
dry  air,  these  fungi  are  not  to  be  found,  but  only  in  those 
-seasons  when  such  is  natural  to  the  climate.     Tbey  indicate 
a  certain  temperature,  like  a  thermometer,  pointing  it  out 
when  we  otherwise  do  not  perceive  it;  and  we  may  be  assured 
that  a  certain  degree   of  moisture  and   temperature   is   as 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  fungus  tribe  as  any  other." 
These   remarks,  although   they  do  not  supply   a   definite 
prescription,  may  not  be  wholly  useless.     Mr.  Sowerby  was 
furnished  with  specimens  on  June  17.  1807,  by  John  Walker, 
Esq.,  of    "some   wall   trees,    at  his  seat  at   Southgate;  it 
covered,  nearly  in  this  manner,  a  large  number  of  trees.   Mr. 
Walker  had  the  leaves  stripped  from  the  trees*  ...... 

On  October  12.  1807,  William  Lewis,  Esq.,  sent  me,  from 
Hendon,  the  leaves  of  a  Chaumontelle  pear  tree,  which  grew 
against  an  open  fence,  the  inclination  of  which  was  to  the 
south-east." 

Mr.  Merrick  will  find  farther  notices  on  this  subject,  in 
p.  829.  332.  of  the  present  Number :  Mr.  Knight's  mode  of 
preventing  the  effects  of  the  ^cidium  cancellatum  will  be 
impracticable  in  the  case  of  trees  so  old  and  large  as  those 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Merrick. 

In  further  connection  with  the  preceding  mention  of 
blights  by  fungus,  we  shall  here  introduce  to  the  con- 
sideration and  canvassing  of  our  practical  friends  some 
notices  on  blights  produced  on  plants  by  insects :  they  are 
written  by  Rusticus  of  Godalming,  a  valued  contributor  to 
our  Magazine  of  Natural  History ;  but  are  published  in  the 
Entomological  Magazine^  an  excellent  quarterly  journal,  price 
85.  6d.  a  number,  devoted  solely  to  information  on  insects. 
We  feel  no  apprehension  of  the  proprietors  of  that  work  being 
at  all  displeased  at  the  liberty  we  are  taking,  as  we  know 
their  foremost  wish  is  to  diffuse  entomological  knowledge. 

•*  Observations  on  the  Blights  of  the  Apple''  Tree,  and  its 
Fruit.  —  "I  don't  know  why  our  brethren  on  the  other  side 
the  Atlantic  are  charged  with  sending  us  the  greatest  pest  of 
our  orchards ;  but  so  it  is.  We  call  an  insect  the  American 
blight,  which,  for  aught  I  could  ever  make  out,  may  have  come 
from  China  or  Botany  Bay.  However,  a  name  once  in  vogue 
will  have  its  day ;  and  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  turn  a  pig 
'  in  an  entry  as  argue  against  an  established  belief;  so  American 
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blight  it  shall  be.  In  very  hot  weather  yoa  may  now  and  then 
see  this  blight  on  the  wing ;  it  has  just  the  look  of  a  bit  of 
cotton,  or  a  downy  seed,  floating  in  the  air,  and  is  driven  by 
every  breath  of  wind  quite  as  readily.  If  you  catch  and  exe^ 
mine  it,  you  will  find  it  to  be  just  like  the  plant-louse  which 
infests  our  rose  trees,  &c. :  but,  unlike  all  other  planl^ice,  it  is 
clothed  and  muffled  up  with  cotton  wool,  in  such  quantities, 
that  you  would  at  first  hsve  no  more  idea  that  the  lump  con- 
tained an  inseet,  than  that  the  mass  of  clothes  on  a  stage-coach 
box,  in  winter,  contained  a  man.  Some  folks  wonder  what  can 
be  the  use  of  so  much  clothing;  I  am  not  much  of  a  theorist, 
hvA  I  shonid  guess  that  the  vermin  came  from  the  torrid  zone, 
and  Nature  kindly  furnishes  this  garment  to  protect  them  from 
the  cold  of  our  climate. 

**  These  blights  wander  wherever  it  pleases  the  wind  to  carry 
them ;  and,  if  bad  luck  should  drive  one  of  them  against  the 
branch  of  an  apple  tree,  there  it  will  stick*  creep  into  a  crack 
in  the  bark,  bring  forth  its  young,  and  found  a  colony :  the 
white  cotton  soon  appears  in  large  bunches;  branch  after 
branch  becomes  infected ;  the  tree  grows  cankery,  pines,  and 
dies.  How  this  is  effected  no  one  knows,  though  the  cause 
and  effect  are  too  evident  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  com- 
monest clown.  In  large  orchards  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  a 
cure,  but  not  so  in  gardens.  Directly  you  see  the  least  morsel 
of  cotton,  make  up  your  mind  to  a  little  trouble,  and  you  will 
get  rid  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  get  a  plasterer's  whitewashing- 
brush,  then  get  a  large  pot  of  double  size,  make  your  man 
heat  it  till  it  is  quite  liquid,  then  go  with  him  into  the  garden 
and  see  that  he  paints  over  every  patch  of  white,  though  not 
bigger  than  a  sixpence ;  the  next  morning  have  the  size-pot 
heated  again,  and  have  another  hunt ;  and  keep  on  doing  so 
every  morning  for  a  fortnight.  Your  man  will  tell  you  it's 
no  use;  tell  him  that's  your  business,  not  his :  your  neigh- 
bours will  laugh  at  you  for  your  pains  ;  do  it  before  they  are 
up.  I  have  tried  it,  and  know  it  to  be  effectual.  Spirit  of 
tar  has  been  used  with  partial  effect,  so  also  has  resin  ;  whiter- 
washing  has  been  oflen  tried,  and,  as  it  contains  some  size,  is 
not  entirely  useless,  and  some  horticulturists  think  it  orna- 
mental :  I  do  not." 

We  now  present  from  correspondents  the  following  re* 
marks  on 

The  Atneiican  Bug,  or  Cotton  Insect  (A^phis  lanigera\  which 
is  of  great  consequence  when  speaking  of  the  diseases  of  apple 
trees.  It  appears  to  be  spreading  continually  into  new  dis- 
tricts, though  its  method  of  travelling  is  uncertain.  I  have 
known  it  make  its  appearance  in  gardens  far  removed  from 
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• 
any  other,  and  into  which  no  new  trees  had  been  conveyed. 
But  these  situations  were  in  the  bottom  of  valleys;  and  I  have 
observed  that  it  ascends  the  acclivity  of  a  hill  very  slowly. 
Many  e£Ports  have  been  made  to  deliver  our  orchards  from 
this  new,  spreading,  and  destructive  pest;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  have  failed  of  success,  chiefly  for  want  of  keeping 
the  proper  object  in  view.  The  destruction  of  this  insect  is ' 
easy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  reached :  but  in  an  extensive  orchard 
it  is  impossible  to  search  every  crevice;  and  none  of  the 
applications  that  have  been  recommended  even  profess  to 
answer  the  principal  requisite,  of  rendering  the  tree  an  un- 
pleasant situation  for  the  bug  in  time  to  come.  Yet  without 
this,  even  if  all  in  the  orchard  were  destroyed,  they  would 
soon  cross  again  the  hedges  from  the  neighbouring  trees. 
For  the  destruction  of  the  American  blight,  or  bug  (the  latter 
name,  at  least,  is  improper,  if  names  are  of  consequence),  it  is 
requisite  that  the  application  made  use  of  should  extend  its 
efficacy  into  crevices  to  which  it  cannot  be,  and  has  not  been, 
injected;  its  virtues  should  endure  for  some  considerable 
period ;  it  should  be  not  expensive,  and  not  hurtful  to  the 
trees.  My  experience  of  about  two  years  enables  me  to 
speak  favourably  of  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  this  respect 
(such  as  is  used  in  apothecaries'  shops),  which  is  formed 
of  the  mixture  (made  slowly)  of  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  mea- 
sure of  the  sulphuric  acid  with  7i  oz.  of  water.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  let  it  touch  the  garments  of  the  operator,  in  which 
it  will  make  holes.  It  should  be  applied  all  over  the  bark  by 
means  of  rags,  the  only  parts  exempted  being  the  present 

{rear's  shoots,  which  it  would  destroy.  It  destroys  moss  and 
ichens,  as  well  as  insects;  and  if  applied  in  showery  weather, 
will  be  washed  into  every  crevice  in  which  they  can  harbour. 
The  insects  which  are  touched  with  it  immediately  die ;  and 
those  that  have  not  been  touched  with  it  very  soon  cease  to 
yield  so  large  a  secretion  of  cotton  ;  by  which  means,  if  it  be 
true  that  the  young  ones  are  conveyed  by  the  winds  wrapped 
up  in  this  mantle,  their  propagation  must  be  much  curtailed. 
After  the  application  of  the  acid,  when  the  weather  has  been 
fair,  I  have  seen  them  in  crevices,  still  busily  at  work ;  but, 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  rainy  day,  which,  I  suppose,  has  in- 
undated them  with  the  poisonous  fluid,  they  have  been  found 
all  dead.  I  have  seen  a  small  tree,  that  before  seemed  to 
languish,  thrive  remarkably  in  the  second  season  following 
the  application  of  the  acid;  a  proof  that,  at  least,  it  is  not 
injurious  to  vegetation.  This  fluid  has  the  recommendation 
of  being  void  of  the  offensive  odour  of  seme  that  have  been 
used  for  the  purpose ;  and,  so  far  from  being  unsightly^  at 
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lime  is,  no  one  could  cliscdver  that  an  application  of  it  had 
been  made.  —  Jbna/Aan  Couch.     PoIpeiTOj  Cottiwallj  1830. 

TTie  Sublimate  of  Tar  is  a  Means  of  destroying  the  Aphis 
lanigera,  —  "  In  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wharton  of  Gil- 
ling,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  Bainbridge,  the  sublimate  ot 
tar  has  been  used  for  the  cotton  blight,  and  with  complete 
success,  as  it  has  in  no  instance  failed  in  eradicating  that 
obstinate  and  destructive  insect  The  mode  of  using  it  is  as 
follows :  —  take  a  common  painter's  brush,  and  with  it  rub 
any  part  of  the  tree  that  is  affected ;  a  day  or  two  after,  ex-* 
amine  the  tree  carefully,  and  wherever  you  find  the  insect  to 
have  burst  through  the  tar,  rub.it  till  it  is  completely  covered. 
When  a  wound  is  made  in  the  tree  from  the  tearing  off  of  a 
branch,  or  any  other  cause,  a  timely  application  of  tar  will 
prevent  the  insect  from  obtaining  an  entrance."  {Birming* 
^  ham  Joumalj  June  9.  1832.) 

Train  Oil  applied  to  the  A^phis  lanigera  with  a  stiff-haired 
Brush  is  a  Means  of  destroying  it.  —  In  my  father's  garden 
the  codlin  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  apple  the  trees  oi  which 
are  infested  with  this  insect,  although  trees  of  several  kinds  of 
apple  grow  in  the  garden.  The  insects  occur  in  white  woolly 
clusters  about  the  stem  and  branches,  nestling  in  the  hollows 
and  pits  so  usual  in  the  stem  and  branches  of  the  codlin. 
^  The  insects  so  clustered  and  situate  my  father  destroys  with- 

out much  difficulty  by  rubbing  in  amongst  them,  with  a  stiff- 
haired  brush,  train  oil;  and  what  the  pungent  hairs  of  the 
brush  do  not  stab  to  death,  the  oil  tends  to  kill  by  suffocation j 
as  oil  serves  to  render  impervious  to  the  admission  of  air 
those  breathing  holes  in  the  sides  of  insects  by  which  their 
respiration  is  effected.  —  J.D. 

Oil  and  Sootj  well  mixed  together^  and.  applied  to  the  Aphis 
4  lanigera^  destroy  it.  —  B.  B.  states  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  52.)  that  he 

has  '^  found  oil  and  soot,  well  mixed  together,  and  rubbed  in 
with  a  brush,  an  effectual  cure  for  the  A^phis  lanigera  on 
apple  trees ;  for,  although  it  has  appeared  again  on  the  same 
tree,  it  has  never  again  attacked  the  parts  of  it  which  had 
been  once  well  saturated  with  the  mixture."  Other  remarks 
on,  and  prescriptions  for  destroying,  the  A^phis  lanigera  will 
be  found  in  this  Magazine,  Vol.  I.  p.  388.,  Vol.  II.  p.  49,  50. 
165.,  Vol.  III.  p.  SO.,  Vol  VII.  p.  24.4.  379.  721,  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  52.  149.  357.  Besides  the  information  which  may  be 
found  in  these  places,  we  may  append  the  following  remarks 
on  this  subject :  — 

Sir,  In  reading  in  your  Magazine  (Vol.11,  p.  49.)  of  an 
effectual  remedy  to  destroy  the  American  A^phis,  an  ex- 
periment I  tried  three  years  ago  was  brought  to  my  mind. 

Vol.  IX.— No.  44.  z 
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In  a  garden  which  I  occupied  five  years  since,  I  had  two  old 
codlin  trees,  the  stems  literally  covered  with  the  aphides.  I 
tried  several  expedients  to  destroy  them,  but  failed,  and 
found  they  had  so  secreted  themselves  in  the  deep  interstices 
of  the  bark  that  no  application  would  reach  them.  I  then, 
with  great  care,  pared  the  rough  bark  entirely  off:  even  then 
I  could  not  destroy  them.  I  at  length  discovered  that  they 
had  infested  the  root  much  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  I 
removed  the  earth  round  the  root,  and  applied  a  mixture 
consisting  of  strong  lime  water,  strongly  infused  with  tobacco ; 
but  to  no  good  purpose.  Some  time  after,  on  digging  a  hole 
to  plant  another  tree  at  twelve  feet  distant,  I  took  up  a  run- 
ning root  infested  with  them.  I^  then,  they  can  be  destroyed 
on  old  trees,  the  destruction  must  be  very  difficult*  Their 
prevalence  is  therefore  better  prevented  than  cured ;  and  to 
avoid  their  pernicious  effects,  as  few  nurseries  are  entirely 
firee  from  them,  I  washed  the  young  trees  which  I  have 
planted  in  my  present  garden,  as  soon  as  received,  with 
strong  soap  suds  from  the  wash-house,  with  a  brush  not  su& 
ficiendy  hard  to  injure  the  buds,  both  tops  and  roots,  per- 
fectly clean.  I  discovered  the  trees  received  most  essential 
benefit  from  the  washing,  independently  of  the  advantage 
derived  from  the  prevention  of  so  great  an  evil,  for  most  of 
them  wei*e  more  or  less  affected  with  the  aphides.  I  after- 
wards discovered  them  at  the  bottom  of  a  young  currant 
tree.  I  instantly  opened  the  earth,  so  as  to  make  a  pool 
about  2  ft.  over.  I  then  washed  the  stem  with  the  mixture 
above  named,  and  filled  up  the  pool,  stirring  it  with  a  broom, 
in  order  that  the  woolly  covering  should  not  prove  a  pro- 
tection ;  by  which  means  I  have  kept  my  garden  entirely  free 
from  them.  In  a  number  of  apple  trees  which  I  planted,  two 
or  three  died ;  and  to  induce  those  planted  in  the  place  of 
the  dead  ones  to  overtake  the  trees  planted  the  year  previous, 
I  washed  them  in  soap-suds  about  milk-warm,  and  planted 
them  immediately.  The  trees  thus  treated  have  made  shoots 
more  than,  four  feet  long  the  first  year,  and  have  fully  an- 
swered my  expectations.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Charles 
Baron.     Si^ffran  fValden,  Feb.  7.  1 827. 

Additional  information  on  the  subterraneous  habits  of  the 
A^phis  lanigera  will  be  found  in  Salisbury's  Hints  to  the 
Proprietors  of  Orchards  (1817)  12mo).  I  may  remark  that 
during  the  eve  of  winter  I  have  frequently  met  with  aphides, 
although,  I  believe,  not  of  the  species  lanigera,  on  the  roots 
of  annual  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  soil ;  usually,  if  I  remember  riffhdy,  on  roots  that  wei-e 
dead,  dying,  or  decaying;  and  the  aphides  themselves,  although 
alive,  were  mostly  very  inert. 
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Mr.  Baron  mentions  a  currant  tree  as  being  infested  with 
aphides*  In  seasons  when  <<  honey  dew  **  (the  excretions  of 
aphides,  it  is  said)  abounds,  aphiaes  will  usually  be  found 
abounding  on  the  under  side  of  the  uppermost  leaves  of  cur- 
rant trees.  I  may,  however,  here  mention,  in  justice  to  in- 
sects, that  my  father  has  long  been  of  opinion  that  insects  are, 
in  many  instances,  guiltless  of  being  the  first  occasion  of  a 
diseased  appearance  in  plants,  of  which  they  are  generally 
deemed  the  original  cause,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
found  coupled  with  the  e£kct  For  an  instance,  he  finds  the 
uppermost  leaves  of  his  currant  bushes  cet  injured  by  frost 
while  young,  and  such  leaves,  as  the  snoot  lengthens  and 
they  become  expanded,  exhibit  a  crumpled  and,  on  their 
upper  side,  reddened  appearance.  As  the  season  advances, 
and  warmth  increases,  aphides  resort  to  the  cavities  of  these 
crumples  on  the  lower  face  of  the  leaf,  and,  by  midsummer 
and  afterward,  every  crumpled  leaf  is  the  home  of  a  host  of 
aphides,  which,  it  is  doubtless,  now  increase  that  disease 
which  first  induced  them  to  resort  there.  My  father's  prac- 
tice in  this  and  every  such  case  is,  to  remove  totally  all  leaves 
so  afiected,  by  cutting  at  once  ofi*  the  top  of  the  shoot  which 
bears  them,  and  then  to  destroy  the  aphides  by  any  ready 
means,  as  crushing,  scalding,  or  burning.  —  Jl  2>. 

These  various  notices  on  the  A^phis  lanigera  registered, 
we  now  resume  the  observations  of  Rusticus  on 

Other  Blights  of  the  Apple.— *^  Now  for  the  moth.  This 
is  a  beautifiil  little  creature,  its  wings  are  studded  with  silvery 
shining  specks,  as  though  they  were  inlaid  with  precious 
gems.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  beautiful  tribe  to  which 
it  belongs,  yet  from  its  habits  not  being  known,  it  is  seldom 
seen  in  the  moth  state,  and  the  apple-grower  knows  no  more 
than  the  man  in  the  moon  to  what  cause  he  is  indebted  for 
his  basketsful  of  worm*eaten  windfalls  in  the  stillest  weather. 
To  find  the  moth  in  the  day-time,  the  trunks  of  the  apple 
trees  should  be  carefully  looked  over ;  or,  if  your  orchard 
be  surrounded  by  a  wooden  fence,  it  may  frequently  be  found 
sitting  against  it,  with  its  pretty  wings  neatly  folded  round  it. 
Towards  evening,  in  fact  just  at  sunset,  it  begins  to  move, 
and  may  then  be  seen  hovering  about  the  little  apples,  which, 
by  the  time  the  moth  leaves  the  chrysalis,  the  middle  of  June, 
are  well  knit,  and  consequently  fit  for  the  reception  of  its 
eggs,  which  it  lays  in  the  eyes,  one  only  in  each,  by  intro* 
ducing  its  long  ovipositor  between  the  leaves  of  the  calyx, 
which  form  a  tent  above  it  that  e£Eectually  shields  it  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  any  other  casualty.     As  soon 

as  the  egg  hatches,  the  little  grub  gnaws  a  hole  in  the  crown 
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of  the  apple,  and  soon  buries  itself  in  itd  substance ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  rind  of  the  apple,  as  if  to  afford 
every  facility  to  the  destroyer,  is  thinner  here  than  in  any 
other  part,  and  consequently  more  easily  pierced.  The 
apple  most  commonly  attacked  is  the  codiin,  a  large  early 
sort,  which  ripens  in  July  and  August 

*^  The  grub,  controlled  by  an  unvarying  instinct,  eats  into 
the  apple  obliquely  downwards,  and  by  thus  avoiding  the 
core  and  pips  in  no  way  hinders  its  growth :  at  first  it  makes 
but  slow  progress,  being  little  bigger  than  a  thread,  but  after 
a  fortnight  its  size  and  its  operations  have  much  increased  ; 
it  has  now  eaten  half-way  down  the  apple,  and  the  position  of 
the  hole  at  the  top,  if  the  apple  continue  upright,  or  nearly 
so,  is  inconvenient  for  a  purpose  it  has  up  to  this  time  been 
used  for,  that  is,  as  a  pass  to  get  rid  of  its  little  pellets  of 
excrement,  which  are  something  like  fine  sawdust  or  coarse 
sand ;  another  communication  with  the  outer  air  b  therefore 
required,  and  it  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  power 
of  gravity  to  assist  in  keeping  it  clear ;  it  is  accordingly  made 
directly  downwards  towards  that  part  of  the  apple  which  is 
lowest,  and  thus  the  trouble  of  thrusting  the  pellets  upwards 
through  the  eye  of  the  apple  is  saved,  and  a  constant  admission 
given  to  a  supply  of  air  without  any  labour.  The  hole  now 
made  is  not,  however,  sufficiently  open  for  an  observer  to  gain 
by  its  means  any  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  within ;  this  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  cutting  open  a  number  of  the  apples 
as  they  gradually  advance  towards  ripeness;  the  hole  is, 
however,  very  easily  seen,  from  its  always  having  adhering  to 
it  on  the  outside,  an  accumulation  of  the  little  grains  which 
have  been  thrust  through.  Having  completed  this  work,  the 
grub  returns  towards  the  centre  of  the  apple,  where  he  feeds 
at  his  ease.  When  within  a  few  days  of  being  full  fed,  he, 
for  the  first  time,  enters  the  core  through  a  round  hole 
gnawed  in  the  hard  horny  substance  which  always  separates 
the  pips  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  and  the  destroyer  now 
finds  himself  in  that  spacious  chamber  which  codlins  in 
particular  always  have  in  their  centre.  From  this  time  he 
eats  only  the  pips,  never  again  tasting  the  more  common 
pulp  which  hitherto  had  satisfied  his  unsophisticated  palate : 
now  nothing  less  than  the  highly  flavoured  aromatic  kernels 
will  suit  his  tooth,  and  on  these  for  a  few  days  he  feasts  in 
luxury. 

**  Somehow  or  other,  the  pips  of  an  apple  are  connected 
with  its  growth,  as  the  heart  of  an  animal  with  its  life: 
injure  the  heart,  an  animal  dies;  injure  the  pips,  an  apple 
falls.    Whether  the  fall  of  his  house  gives  the  tenant  warning 
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to  quit,  I  cannot  say,  but  quit  he  does,  and  that  almost  im- 
mediately ;  he  leaves  the  core,  crawls  along  his  breathing  and 
clearing-out  gallery,  the  mouth  of  which,  before  nearly  closed, 
he  now  gnaws  into  a  smooth  round  hole,  which  will  permit 
him  free  passage  without  hurting  his  fat,  soft,  round  body ; 
then  out  he,  comes,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life   finds 
himself  in  the  open   air.     He  now  wanders   about  on   the 
ground  till  he  finds  the  stem  of  a  tree :  up  this  he  climbs, 
and  hides  himself  in  some  nice  little  crack  in  the  bark.     I 
should  remark,  that  the  fall  of  the  apple,  the  exit  of  the  grub, 
and  his  wandering  to  this  place  of  security,  usually  take  place 
in  the  night-time.     In  this  situation  he  remains  without  stir- 
ing  for  a  day  or  two,  as  if  to  rest  himself  afber  the  uncom- 
mon &tigue  of  a  two  yards'  march ;  he  then  gnaws  away  the 
bark  a  little,  in  order  to  get  further  in  out  of  the  way  of 
observation ;  and  having  made  a  smooth  chamber  big  enough 
for  his  wants,  he  spins  a  beautiful  little  milk-white  silken  case, 
in  which,   after  a  few  weeks,  he  becomes  a  chrysalis,   and 
in   this  state  remains   throughout  the  winter  and  until  the 
following  June,  unless  some  unlucky  blackheaded  tit,  running 
up  the  trunk,  peeping  into  every  cranny,  and  whistling  out 
his  merry  seersaw,  happens  to  spy  him,  in  which  case  he  is 
plucked  without  ceremony  from  his  retreat,  and  his  last  mo- 
ments are  spent  in  the  bird's  crop ;  but  supposing  no  such  ill- 
fortune  betide  him,  by  the  middle  of  June  he  is  again  on  the 
wing,  and  hovering  round  the  young  apples  on  a  midsummer 
evening  as  before. 

*^  By  burning  weeds  in  your  garden,  at  this  time  of  year,  you 
Will  effectually  drive  away  this  little  moth.  If  you  have  trees 
the  crops  of  which  you  value,  make  a  smoking  (mind,  not  a 
blazing)  fire  under  each;  it  will  put  you  to  some  incon- 
venience if  your  garden  be  near  your  house^  but  the  apples 
will  repay  you  for  that." 

In  the  third  number  (published  April,  18SS)  of  the  Ento- 
mological Magazifie,  Rusticus  continues  this,  subject  in  these 
words :  — 

*^  I  have  another  little  rascal  that  eats  my  apples  and 
pears ;  but,  as  I  have  not  made  myself  master  of  his  history,  I 
will  leave  him  over  for  another  summer  for  examination ;  he 
eats  down  the  stalks  of  the  pears,  particulariy  when  they  are 
about  the  size  of  gooseberries,  and  causes  them  to  tumble 
down  by  hundreds :  I  dare  say  I  shall  find  him  out  by-and- 
by." 
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Art*  XX.    Short  Communications* 

Australia. — Sydney.  We  have  lately  received  a  valuable 
packet  of  seeds  and  dried  specimens,  from  Mr*  McLean,  the 
under  curator  of  the  Sydney  Botanic  Garden ;  and  also  a 
variety  of  gratifying  information  respecting  the  colony,  from 
Mr.  Lawrence,  a  surgeon,  who  spent  five  months  in  New 
South  Wales  last  year,  chiefly  in  travelling  in  the  interior 
among  the  settlers.  The  prosperity  of  the  colony  has  in- 
creased much,  in  consequence  of  all  the  new  grants  of  land 
being  paid  for,  instead  of  being  chiefly  given  away  as  for- 
merly. Concentration  is  thus  produced,  which  is  always 
more  favourable  to  improvement  than  dispersion*  Mr. 
Lawrence,  in  his  tour  through  the  country  (which  was  in 
great  part  made  in  the  society  of  a  Scotch  landowner  and 
excellent  cultivator),  found  every  where  all  the  improved 
instruments  of  British  husbandry,  two-horse  ploughs,  drills, 
horse-hoes,  cultivators,  threshing  machines,  and  even  one  6f 
the  reaping  machines  of  Bell,  first  figured  in  this  work.  In 
some  of  the  houses  of  the  Scotch  farmers,  far  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  Mr.  Lawrence  observed  excellent  select 
libraries,  and  among  them,  very  commonly,  the  Encycla" 
padia  Britarmicoy  or  Brewster's  Encyckpi^dia.  We  were 
gratified  to  find  that  our  works  were  also  very  generally  read 
in  the  colony.  A  message  was  brought  us  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
that  a  short  kitchen-gardening  book  would  be  very  desirable, 
and  we  can  recopimend,  as  precisely  the  sort  of  publication 
for  a  settler,  our  Cottage  Manual^  which  is  at  once  an 
epitome  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  gardening,  farming,  and 
cottage  building.  To  this  work,  which  contains  three  model 
designs  for  cottages^  we  have  just  added  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining thirty  designs  for  cottages,  or  farm-houses,  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  accommodation,  from  four  to  ten  rooms. 
The  price  of  the  Manual  alone  is  25.,  and  that  of  the  Ap- 
pendix 7s.  The  want  of  a  good  system  of  general  education 
is  stated  to  be  much  felt  in  the  colony,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  colonists  will  soon  have  a  legislature  of  their  own ;  and 
then  they  will  relieve  themselves  from  certain  very  oppressive 
establishments  imposed  on  them  by  the  mother  country.  We 
regret  to  find  from  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  a  number  of  letters 
which  we  have  sent  out  to  our  correspondents  at  Sydney  have 
been  lost,  as  well  as  letters  from  some  of  them  to  us.  The 
seeds  sent  us  by  Mr.  McLean,  we  have  divided  between  the 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Goettingen  Botanic  Gardens*. 

Calls  at  the  Nurseries.  —  We  have  been  our  usual  rounds 
among  the  nurseries,  and  other  London  gardens,  since  the 
appearance  of  our  last  Number,  and  intended  giving  our  notes 
on  them  in  the  present  one.     There  is,  however,  no  room,  and 
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we  can  only  state  that  Magn61f a  conspicua  and  Wistkna 
ConsequiLTia  have  bloomed  this  season  more  magnificently  than 
we  have  ever  seen  them  before.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  the 
latter  plant  flowering  against  the  walls  of  some  common  street 
hooses;  to  which,  with  the  Scotch  laburnum,  that,  on  the 
same  aspect^  blossoms  at  the  same  time,  it  forms  a  splendid 
covering.  Magnoha  purpurea  has  been  very  fine  at  Mr.  Lee's. 
The  azaleas  promise  beautifully  there,  at  Mr.  Malcolm'is, 
at  the  Falham  Nursery,  at  Mr.  Chandler's,  and  indeed 
every  where.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  see  those  of  Mr. 
Waterer  and  Mr.  Donald  in  the  course  of  next  month. 
Mr.  Chandler  has  made  considerable  improvements  in  his 
hot-houses,  and  has  extended  his  hot  water  apparatus  in 
Kewley's  manner.  The  whole  of  Chandler's  nursery,  when 
we  saw  k,  was  in  excellent  order,  and  the  articles  beautifully 

S[>wn.  The  auriculas  at  Mr.  Hogg's  were  excellent;  and 
r.  Groom's  tulip  bed  looks  better  this  year  than  we  ever 
before  saw  it.  Mr.  Knight's  plants  are  in  admirable  condition, 
and  his  Orchidese  are  certfdnly  the  best  grown  that  we  have 
seen  this  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Telopea 
speciossima,  the  waratah  plant  from  New  Holland,  has  bloomed 
here  in  very  fine  style.  We  never  saw  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden  looking  so  well,  especially  the  rockwork.  We  are 
happy  to  find  an  arboretum  commenced,  and  the  trees  dis- 
tinctly named,  in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  It  is  in- 
tended to  name  the  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  in  the  same 
manner,  and  thus,  for  aU  general  purposes,  to  combine  a 
Botanic  with  a  Zoological  Garden.  —  Cond. 

At  Dickson's  Nursery ^  Acre  Lane^  Bructon  Causeaxn/.  •—  On 
May  6.  18SS.  a  good  many  auriculas  were  still  beautifuUy  in 
blossom,  and  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  condition.  Of  the 
Cape  jasmine  (Grard^nta  fl6rida),  a  plant  of  ready  sale,  there 
were  numerous  plants  in  blossom.  The  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  here  is,  for  a  small  nursery,  rather  rich, 
and  in  exceUent  order,  and  will  through  the  season  supply  to 
the  eye  of  observers  a  succession  of  beauties. — Jl  D.  sen. 

Messrs.  Fairbaim's.  —  The  collection  of  green-house  planta 
Is  here  of  considerable  extent,  and  kept  in  admirable  order, 
health,  and  compactness,  by  having  a  krce  proportion  of  the 
plants,  small,  young,  and  stowed  on  shdves,  so'  arranged  as 
to  make  the  utmost  of  the  space  and  the  light  Numerous 
species  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs  are  grown 
here,  where  I  now  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  semi-double  pyra« 
cantha  beautifully  in  flower.  —  J.  D,  sen.     May  6. 1 8SS. 

Ikfmis  and  CoJs  collection  of  pelargoniums  exhibited  on 

May  16.  a  blaze  of  beauty.  —  J.  D. 
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Art.  I.     Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  ofLondon* 
Second  Series.    Vol.  I.  Part  II.    4to.    London^  Hatchard. 

(Continued from  p.  89.) 

24?.  The  Result  of  some  Experiments  on  the  Growth  of  Potatoes^ 
tried  in  the  Garden  of  the  Society  in  the  Year  1831.  By  John 
Lindley,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  Assistant  Secretary.    Read  Nov.  15.  1831. 

For  the  details  of  the  experiment  we  refer  to  the  article 
itself,  consisting  of  nine  quarto  pages.  The  experiments 
were  instituted  to  test  the  results  of  Mr.  Knight's  experi- 
ments on  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  as  described  in  the 
Transactions^  vol.  vii.  p.  405.,  and  as  noticed  in  this  Magazine, 
Vol.  V.  p.  294.  and  718 — 722.,  and  Mr.  Lindley  draws  the 
following  conclusion,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  quite  confirm- 
atory of  Mr.  Knight's  statements.  "  In  order  to  acquire  the 
greatest  possible  weight  of  potatoes  per  acre,  it  is  necessary 
that  large  round  heavy  tubers  should  be  employed,  and  that 
the  space  allowed  for  the  growth  of  each  plant  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  such  as  it  would  naturally  occupy,  if  suf- 
fered to  spread  freely  on  all  sides  without  interruption ;  that 
this  space  will  vary  according  to  the  habits  of  particular 
varieties,  and  can  only  be  determined  by  accurate  experi- 
ments ;  that  too  much  and  too  little  room  are  alike  injurious 
to  productiveness ;  and  that,  finally,  it  is  quite  practicable  at 
least  to  double  the  crops  that  are  usually  obtained. 

**  It  cannot  be  necessary  for  me,"  says  Mr.  Lindley,  ""after 
this  statement,  to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  methods  at 
present  in  use,  of  planting  sets  or  fragments,  or  the  smallest 
tubers,  or  even,  as  sometimes  in  Ireland,  parings  of  the 
potato ;  the  evil  consequences  of  such  practices  cannot  but  be 
i^parent  to  every  one." 

Our  friend  Mr.  Barnet,  of  the  Experimental  Garden  of 
Edinburgh,  ih  a  letter  dated  December  26.  1832,  obligingly 
advises  us  on  various  subjects,  and  has  the  following  remarks 
on  the  above  one.— C9»^. 

**  We  have  been  trying  the  planting  of  whole  potatoes  in 
wide  rows;  and,  in  a  trial  of  three  kinds,  the  mode  has 
proved  superior  in  one  kind,  the  early  frame,  in  rows  3  ft. 
apait,  as  this  kind  has  yielded   ten  bolls  [a  boll  is  about 
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six  bushels]  an  acre  more  than  when  cultivated  in  the  usual 
mode;  namely,  by  small  sets,  and  in  rows  2ft.  asimder. 
In  the  two  other  kinds,  which  were  late  ones,  the  produce  of 
the  new  method  has  been  inferior;  but  one  kind  had  suffered 
considerably  from  the  depredations  of  a  herd  of  rats,  so  that 
the  result  in  this  case  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
But  more  of  this  at  some  convenient  time." 

25.  Upon  the  Cultivation  of  the  Carnation,  In  a  Letter  to  the 
Secretary.  By  Mr.  William  May,  F.H.S.,  of  the  Fickhill  and 
Hope  Nursery,  Leamington.     Read  April  5.  1831. 

Mr.  May  pots  his  layers  off  the  parent  plants,  in  Septem- 
ber, into  pots  of  the  size  No.  48,  in  previously  prepared  soil, 
composed  of  one  half  old  leaf  mould,  and  the  other '  half 
coarse  pit  sand  approaching  to  grit,  having  first  drained 
each  pot  with  a  handful  of  potsherds  broken  small.  When 
the  plants  are  potted  and  watered,  they  are  placed  in  a  frame 
filled  with  old  tan,  ^*  so  that  it  will  just  admit  the  pot  and 
the  plant  to  stand  on  the  surface  and  not  touch  the  glass :  ** 
this  frame  is  kept  closed  and  shaded  for  a  few  days,  until  the 
plants  have  recovered,  when  air  is  given  daily  by  degrees. 
When  the  plants  are  established,  to  daily  airing  are  added 
watering  as  required,  complete  exposure  in  dry  warm  wea- 
ther, and  careful  protection  from  dew-falls  and  excess  of  wet, 
until  November  and  frequently  December.  After  having 
passed  the  frosts  of  winter  in  this  situation,  during  which 
Mr.  May  merely  keeps  the  lights  completely  closed  and  has 
had  them  covered  with  snow  for  even  eight  weeks,  he,  on  the 
return  of  fine  weather,  airs  and  heats  them  as  before,  **  until 
the  latter  end  of  March,  when,  for  a  few  days  before  final 
removing,  I  give  them  full  air  night  and  day.''  Each  plant  is 
then  potted  for  blooming  into  a  SO-sized  pot,  drained  to  one 
sixth  part  of  its  depth  with  well  broken  potsherds,  in  a  com* 
post,  prepared  in  the  winter,  of  three  fifths  decomposed 
leaf  soiU  one  fifth  coarse  pit  sand  or  grit,  and  one  fifth  road- 
scraping  from  a  limestone-made  road,  or  the  subsoil  or 
Saring  next  the  stone  used  for  lime.  "  These,*'  says  Mr. 
lay,  *'  I  cause  to  be  turned,  exposed,  and  mixed  well  toge- 
ther ;  and,  as  the  quantity  wanted  for  even  a  large  stock  of 
carnations  is  easily  looked  over  and  picked  by  hand,  all 
worms,  wire  worms,  &c.,  are  taken  out"  Tlie  plants,  when 
potted,  are  plunged  in  the  ground  where  intended  to  bloom, 
so  that  the  rim  is  just  covered  with  soil." 

ITie  remainder  of  Mr.  May's  directions  we  copy  entire: — 

^*  Before  each  pot  is  plunged,  I  have  a  small  quantity  of 

soot  put  into  tlie  bottom  of  the  place  intended  for  it,  so  that 
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the  bottom  of  the  pot  may  touch  it  when  finally  placed ;  this 
I  find  of  the  greatest  moment,  as  it  prevents  the  entry  of 
worms,  grubs,  and  wire  worms,  all  of  which  appear  to  have 
an  objection  to  remain  near  where  it  is,  and  thus  it  keeps  the 
roots  firom  bein^  disturbed  or  destroyed,  and  the  plant  is  in 
perfect  health  au  through  the  summer,  which  cannot  be  done 
by  any  other  method  mat  I  have  tried  or  seen.  Some  gar- 
deners grow  carnations  in  large  pots  placed  on  the  surface, 
others,  m  the  ground  openly;  by  the  former  method,  the 
plants  are  fi:«quently  either  too  moist  or  too  dry;  and  by  the 
latter,  are  subject  to  the  wire  worm,  grub,  &c.,  and,  in  sum- 
mers like  that  of  1830,  are  destroyed  by  too  much  wet. 

<^  In  the  season  of  layering,  I  place  an  inch  thick  of  fine 
sandy  soil  round  each  pot,  in  which  the  layers  readily  strike 
root**' 

The  above  communication  is  the  result  of  seven  years' 
practice  in  the  culture  of  carnations,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  May  tried  various  experiments,  and  studied  most  of  the 
treatises  on  the  subject,  but  has  failed  of  success  by  most  of 
the  plans  he  has  seen  recommended.  Those  who  are  aware 
that  the  Dianthus  Caryoph^llus,  the  acknowledged  origin  of  all* 
our  garden  carnations,  picotees,  &c.,  is  found  wild  in  this 
country,  mainly  on  old  walls,  as  those  in  Norwich,  and  of 
Rochester,  Deal,  and  Sandown  Castles,  will  observe  with 
pleasure,  in  the  ^^  coarse  pit  sand  or  grits''  and  the  ^*  scrapings 
of  a  limestone  road  "  prescribed  above,  considerable  assimi- 
lation to  that  mortary  matter  which  forms  the  soil  of  the 
plants  of  our  native  species.  See  on  this  subject  also  a 
remark  quoted  from  Mr.  Sweet's  Florisfs  Guidcj  in  our  VoL 
VII.  p.  478.— J:  2>. 

26.  An  Account  qf  a  new  Kind  of  Protecting  Frame  to  be  tued  in 
Jbrcing  AsparaguSf  Sea-hale^  4*^.,  in  the  open  Ground.   In  a  Letter 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary.     By  Mr.  John  Dick  of  Ballindean, 
C.M.H.S.     Read  Nov.  2.  1830. 

This  communication  exhibits  figures  and  descriptions  of  two 
firames,  formed  on  one  principle^  but  difiering  in  dimensions, 
according  to  the  object  for  which  each  is  intended.  Each 
is  constructed  altogether  of  wood,  and  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
covered  with  a  span  roof,  the  roof  on  one  side  being  mainly 
formed  of  a  ranie  of  hinged  lift-up  shutters ;  each,  too,  is  to 
be  placed  over  the  plants  to  be  forced,  and  covered  with  hot 
dung.  The  first  is  intended  for  forcing  sea-kale,  rhubarb, 
pr  any  plants  grown  in  rows  in  the  open  garden.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  particulars  of  its  structure,  management,  and 
advantages : —I  -»  ,o  -, 
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It  is  12ft.  long)  and  Mr.  Dick  prefers  this  length  to  a 
greater,  as  it  is  easily  lifted  about  without  the  joints  being 
broken  by  twisting;  tne  breadth  about  H  ft*;  and  the  height 
to  the  top  of  the  side  wall  about  8  in.,  and  to  the  ridge  of  the 
roof  about  \^  ft.  The  wood  (boarding,  we  presume)  ought 
not  to  be  less  than  five  eighths  or  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  shutters  are  tnree,  hinged  within  3  in.  of  the 
ridffe  of  the  roof,  and  fall  on  four  rafters  of  about  8  in. 
wi&:  the  hinges  may  be  of  metal,  of  leather,  or  even  of 
linen.  A  hole^  6  in.  square,  is  cut  in  each  of  the  end  rafters, 
and  one  in  one  of  the  remaining  rafters,  apparently  towards 
their  top  part,  and  these  holes  have  square  boxes  adapted  to. 
them ;  the  end  ones  are  for  occasional  ventilation,  and  that 
towards  the  middle  is  for  facilitating  the  eiLamination  of  a 
thermometer  that  is  fixed  inside  the  frame.  For  this  ther- 
mometer a  scale  engraved  on  brass  is  recommended ;  ^^  for,  in 
such  situations/'  scales  on  wood  *^  soon  become  obliterated." 

^*  When  to  be  used,  the  frame  is  placed  over  a  row  of  sea- 
kale,  &C.9  and  sunk  almost  2  in.  in  die  soil,  so  as  to  keep  out 
mice  and  snails.  It  is  then  covered  all  over  with  about  6  in.  of 
.warm  dung,  or  rather  more,  at  the  sides  of  the  frame.  The 
plants  will  soon  be  stimulated  into  growth  by  the  gentle 
warmth  thus  communicated ;  they  can  be  watched  by  means 
of  the  shutters ;  the  temperature  of  the  fi'ame  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  inserting  the  thermometer  in  the  middle  box;  ven- 
tilation can  be  effected  by  the  end  boxes ;  warmth  can  be 
renewed  or  increased,  if  necessary,  by  exchanging  a  little  of 
the  dung,  when  cooling^  for  some  frc»h.  When  the  forcing 
begins,  the  thermometer  should  be  kept  about  60^;  after  it 
may  gradually  advance  to  65^  or  70%  regulating  it  according 
to  the  objects  in  view. 

^^  This  kind  of  frame,  if  judiciously  managed,  will  be  found 
much  superior  to  the  earthenware  covers  that  are  commonly 
used,  and  also  more  economical ;  for  neither  is  it  subject  to 
the  expense  of  breakage,  nor  does  it  consume  more  than  one 
half  the  quantity  of  dung.  Further,  it  keeps  the  border  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing  dry,  and  prevents  its  being 
chilled  by  being  soaked  with  rain;  all  of  which  are  important 
advantages  that  do  not  attend  the  use  of  earthen  covers.'' 

Mr.  jQick's  fttune  for  the  forcing  of  asparagus  principally 
difi*ers  in  being  wider  and  deeper,  namely  *^  about  a  yard  wide^ 
and  about  If  ft.  deep  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and  the  side 
walls  about  three  fourths  of  a  Coot  high.  The  frame,  when 
used,  is  to  be  placed  over  the  asparagus  bed,  its  adffe  being  sunk 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  is  to 
slope  gradually  outwards,  so  that  the  dung  lining  may  b^  applied 
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directly  below  the  edge  of  the  frame,  which  is  then  covered 
with  hot  dung,  but  in  greater  abundance  than  in  the  case  of 
sea-kale,  because  there  is  more  earth  to  be  heated/' 

*^  The  management  of  the  forcing  consists  in  taking  care 
that  the  heat  is  not  strong  for  some  time  after  the  frame  is 
placed.  The  heads  which  first  appear  will  be  small  and 
weak,  as  is  always  the  case,  but  they  will  be  gradually  suc- 
ceeded by  stronger.  The  cutting  should  not  be  prolonged 
too  much ;  a  fortnight,  or  a  little  more,  is  as  much  as  is  expe- 
dient. In  the  end,  the  bed  is  to  be  gradually  cooled,  and  the 
frame  removed,  and  the  bed  will  cease  to  produce  asparagus 
till  the  natural  period  of  its  growth  arrives,  when  it  will 
revive,  and  may  be  cut  again  if  required.  This  is,  however, 
not  advisable,  as  the  unimpeded  growth  of  the  asparagus 
through  the  summer  will  nearly  restore  the  bed  to  its  former 
vigour  before  the  succeeding  winter.  It  is  better,  however, 
not  to  force  a  bed  oftener  than  every  two  years.  If  asjpara- 
gus  were  crown  in  rows,  instead  of  beds,  then  tlie  frame 
described  for  sea-kale,  &c.,  would  serve  equally  well  for 
asparagus. 

97"  Note  upon  the  Cannon  HaU  Muscat  Grape.    By  John  Lindley, 
Esq.  F.R.S.,  Assistant  Secretary.     Read  Jan.  17.  1832* 

A  delicious  grape  resembling  the  muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Specimens  of  it  were  sent  to  tne  Society  in  August,  18S1, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Buck  of  Blackheath,  who  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  it  ^^  while  in  the  service  of  Lord  Bagot,  at 
Blithfield  Hall,  in  consequence  of  a  plant  having  been  pre- 
sented to  his  lordship  by  Charles  Spencer  Stanhope,  Esq., 
of  Cannon  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  as  one  of  the  finest  and 
largest  grapes  in  England,  a  character  which  ^it  has  been 
found  by  experience  to  deserve."  It  differs  from  the  muscat 
of  Alexandria,  in  having  wood  rather  stronger,  leaves  much 
larger,  and  petioles  much  thicker ;  its  bunch  also  sets  more 
thinly  and  regularly ;  its  berries  are  perceptibly  longer,  their 
flesh  is  less  firm,  although  equally  rich ;  and  it  ripens  by  the 
side  of  the  muscat  of  Alexandria  full  a  fortnight  earlier. 
Mr.  Buck  *^  grows  it  in  a  succession  pine  stove,  and  keeps 
the  temperature  as  low  as  his  pines  will  bear  in  winter,  till 
the  middle  or  end  of  February,  when  he  gradually  increases 
the  warmth,  so  that  it  shall  arrive  at  about  pine^apple  heat 
by  the  time  the  berries  are  swelling;  this  he  does  in  order  to 
extend  the  pedicels  as  much  as  possible ;  for  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  variety  is,  that  although  the  berries  in  setting 
are  so  far  apart  tliat  it  would  seem  as  if  the  bunch  would  be 
very  imperfect  when  ripe,  yet  they  finally  become  so  large 
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that  a  subsequent  thidning  is  absolutdy  necessary.  The 
bunch  is  about  6  in.  long,  and  fully  as  broad  across  the 
shoulders ;  the  berries  hang  loosely,  and  before  ripening  are 
of  a  rich  yellowish  green,  but  afterwards  become  of  a  bright 
pale  amber  colour,  oval,  and  about  12  lines  long  by  9|  or  10 
across,  with  the  skin  tough,  and  the  flesh  solid,  juicy,  sweet, 
and  extremely  high  flavoured.''  Mr.  Buck  deems  the  fruit 
capable  of  hanging  a  long  time  on  the  vine  after  being  ripe. 

(To  be  cotUmued,} 


Art.  it.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculture^  Botany ^ 
Rural  Architecture,  ^c,  lately  publishedy  tjoith  some  Account 
of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

BRITAIN. 

Hooker^  Wi  JI,  LL.D.,  Kin^  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
Gla^ow  University :  The  Botanical  Miscellany ;  contain- 
ing Figures  and  Descriptions  of  such  Plants  as  recommend 
themselves  by  their  novelty,  rarity,  or  history,  or  by  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  applied.  In  quarterly  parts,  8vo, 
10s:  6d.  each.     London,  1832. 

Part  ix.  was  published  on  the  1st  of  March.  It  completes 
the  third  volume,  and  contains  a  titlepage  and  index.  The 
communications  in  it  are  as  follows  :  —  The  conclusion  of  the 
history  of  the  Huwa,  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  Emirna 
in  Madagascar :  32  pages.  Botanical  description  of  the  Tan- 
ghin,  Tanghinid  veneniflua,  by  Professor  Bojer.  This  is  the 
Cerbera  ll&nghin  of  the  Botanical  Magazine^  t.  2968.  Illus- 
trations of  Indian  Botany,  by  Dr.  Wight :  to  this  are  attached 
exquisite  figures  of  Limbnia  missi6nis,  Ix6ra  parvifl6ra,  grandi- 
flora,  a  superb-blossomed  species,  Salicia  lasvigdta?  Cadaba  tri- 
ph^'lia,  Conv6lvulus  Turpethum^  Olycosmis  triph;^lla,  Jussiae^a 
ripens,  and  Pongdmia  religi6sa.  Contributions  towards  a  Flora 
of  South  America  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  by  Dr. 
Hooker  and  Mr.  Arnott,  continued  from  part  viii. :  the  con- 
tinuation occupies  Q5  pages,  and  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  scientific  botany :  the  more  popular  genera  of  which 
species  are  described  are  F^chsm,  6Enothera,  Cupbea,  Jkf^r- 
tus,  Psidium,  Eugenia,  Malesherb/a,  Lodsa^  Calandrinia, 
RibeSf  Escallon/a,  ^r^^ngium.  Notice  respecting  Mr.  Berk- 
ley's Gleanings  of  British  AUgce.  Notice  respecting  the  lUiis- 
trations  of  the  Genera  of  German  Plants.  Account  of  In- 
dian Labiatae,  in  the  collection  of  J.  F.  Royle,  Esq.,  Director 
of  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company's  Botanic  Garden  at 
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Saharumpur,  &c.,  by  George  Bentham,  Esq.:  a  valaable 
paper  to  systematic  botany.  Description  by  Drs.  Greville 
and  Hooker  of  Polyp6dittm  meldnopam,  and  Cryptogr&mma 
retrofr^ta,  of  which  figures  were  given  in  part  viiL :  see  our 
Vol.  VIIL  p.  714. 

Hooker^  W.  «7.9  LL.D. :  A  new  and  improved  Edition  of  Cur* 
tis's  Botanical  Magazine.  In  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures,  with  amended  botanical  descriptions, 
and  all  the  figures  and  descriptions  arranged  according  to 
the  natural  orders,  by  Dr.  Hooker :  to  which  is  added  the 
.  most  approved  method  of  culture,  by  Samuel  Curtis,  F.L.S. 
Each  number,  with  the  figures  partly  coloured,  l5.;  with 
them,  wholly  coloured,  2^. 

Mr.  Curtis  and  Dr.  Hooker  are,  in  the  acts  bespoken, 
doing  the  gardening  and  botanical  public  a  great  service; 
for,  important  as  is  the  first  edition  of  The  Botanical  Maga^ 
zine  to  botanists  and  cultivators  of  flower  plants,  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  their  pursuit,  its  price  makes  it  inaccessible  to  too 
many  of  them.  The  present  edition  goes  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience.  The  first  edition  has,  too,  the  fault  of  having 
the  various  species  of  a  genus  (where  several  species  of  a 
genus  have  been  figured  in  the  work)  scattered  through  two^ 
more,  or  many  volumes :  take  the  genus  Piis  as  an  example. 
In  the  present  edition  the  species  figured  and  described  are 
to  succeed  each  other  in  the  natural  order  of  their  kindred 
relations.  This  circumstance  would  lead  us  much  to  prefer 
the  new  edition  to  the  old.  The  first  number  was  published 
on  April  1.  18SS,  and  a  sight  of  it  has  given  us  pleasure. 
It  contains  a  preface,  in  which  is  sketched  an  outline  of  those 
points  in  the  structure  of  plants  which  are  most  relevant  in 
determining  their  natural  resemblances  and  aflSnides.  In  suo* 
cession  to  this,  the  characters  of  De  Candolle's  first  order, 
the  iZanuncuIkceae,  are  given,  and  those  of  the  first  tribe  in 
it,  the  Clematideae ;  then  follow  the  characters  of  the  genus 
Clematis,  and  pictures  and  descriptions  of  four  species  of  it 

Hooker  J  W.  J.,  LL.D.,  &c.  &&,  King's  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Gla^w :  The  English  Flora  of  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith,  Class  XXfV.,  Cryptogkmia,  Vol.  V.  Or 
Vol.  II.  of  Dr.  Hooker's  British  Flora^  Part  L,  comprising 
the  Mosses,  Hep^ticae,  Lichens,  Charlicese,  and  jflgBS* 
8 vo^  432  pages,  in  boards.   London,  183S.    12s. 

The  fiicilities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  phaenoga* 
mous  plants  of  Britain  have  for  some  time  past  been  suflSciently 
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numerous  and  accessible,  to  enable  tery  many  of  the  admirers 
of  the  vegetable  creation  to  do  themselve;^  the  pleasure  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  this  portion  of  it.  The  case  has  been 
different  in  relation  to  the  cryptogamic  portion  of  the  British 
flora ;  for  the  works  published  on  it  have  hitherto  been  writ' 
ten  in  the  Latin  language,  or,  if  in  English,  as  in  the  case  of 
English  Botan^j  have  been  too  expensive  to  be  generally  pos^ 
sessed.  The  present  half-volume,  happily,  now  alters  this  case 
in  relation  to  all  of  the  Cryptog^mia  except  the  funguses ;  and 
the  succeeding  half-volume  in  which  these  are  to  be  described, 
it  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  present  half,  <*  will  be  pub- 
fished  with  all  the  speed  consistent  with  careful  execution." 

On  the  merits  in  the  details  of  the  execution  of  the  half- 
volume  now  before  me,  I  will  frankly  declare  myself  incom- 
petent to  speak ;  and  this,  because  I  have  for  years  past  post- 
poned the  examination  of  the  plants  it  describes  on  the  very 
account  of  the  non-existence  of  suCh  an  intelligible  introduc- 
tion to  an  acquaintance  with  them.  ^^  The  work  then  is  writ- 
ten intelligibly  and  clearly?''  It  is:  and  I  think  it  is  also 
written  with  a  careful  regard  to  accuracy.  I  may  state  that  I 
have  taken  a  collection  of  thirty-two  named  species  of  moss 
(most  kindly  given  to  me  by  an  amiable  botanist),  and  com«4 
pared  each  of  them  with  the  generic  and  specific  characters 
ascribed  to  the  same  names  in  the  book,  and  that  they  have 
corresponded  satisfactorily  in  every  instance.  The  inference, 
then,  is  fair,  that  the  mosses  are  clearly  and  faithfully  de- 
scribed ;  and  hence  the  assumption  is  natural,  tliat  the  plants 
of  the  remaining  orders  are  described  in  like  manner. 

Menniey  James,  M.A.>  Professor  of  Natural  History,  King's 
College,  London,  aided  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Botanists  of  Europe :  The  Mwazine  of  Botany ;  the  first 
Number  containing  8  coloured  ngures  of  the  most  rare  and 
valuable  specimens  of  plants  and  flowers,  executed  by 
eminent  artists,  and  correctly  coloured;  also  16  quarto 
pages  of  closely  printed  letterpress,  in  double  columns, 
consisting  entirely  of  original  articles.  London,  18SS. 
l5.  a  Number. 

This  is  the  fourth  Gardener's  Magazine  which  has  been 
commenced  since  our  work  appeared,  and  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  additional  evidence  of  the  interest  which  the 
public  take  in  gardening  subjects.  We  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  work.  Let 
the  public  purchase  it,  and  judge  for  themselves.  We  can 
only  refer  them  to  what  we  have  stated,  in  a  former  volume 
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(Vol.  VIL  p.  601.)9  of  the  first  and  eldest  of  our.  children  in  thia 
way ;  or  suckers,  as  some  might  call  them,  —  certainly,  not 
offsets.  Our  endeavour  shall  be  to  continue  to  render  out 
own  work,  what  we  are  confident  it  has  hitherto  been,  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  whole  of  them  put  together.  If  any 
reader  of  these  works,^  who  compares  them  with  the  Gar^ 
dener's  Magazine^  thinks  otherwise,  we  shall  be  extremely 
obliged  to  him  to  say  so,  and  to  point  out  in  what  he  thinks 
we  are  deficient. 

Harrisariy  Joseph^  Conductor :  The  Floricultural  Cabinet,  and 
Florists'  Magazine.  In  monthly  Numbers,  at  Sd.  each. 
No.  1.  March,  18S3.  8vo,  24  pages,  and  two  coloured 
prints.     London,  Whittaker. 

This  is  the  cheapest  book  on  floriculture  which  has  yet 
been  published.  Oiie  of  the  prints  is  a  coloured  lithograph  of 
Levick's  Commander  in  chief  georgina,  on  which  the  con- 
ductor remarks,  it  "  gives  a  very  correct  representation  of  its 
striped  crimson  flowers :  but  the  plant,  in  addition,  produces 
entire  flowers  of  a  rich  velvet  hue,  and  others  of  a  fine  light 
scarlet ;  the  whole  making  a  very  striking  and  highly^beantiful 
appearance."  The  second  print  exhibits  four  coloured  very 
well  executed  woodcuts  of  the  following  plants :  Verdnica 
fruticul(^sa;  V.  sax&tilis,  less  faithfully  portrayed  in  its  leaves 
and  pubescence  than  it  should  be;  Lob^lea  speci6sa5  and 
i/6speris  speci6sa :  these  are  engraved  by  O.  Jewitt.  We 
have  very  rarely  seen  the  pubescence  of  plants  represented  to 
our  satisfaction  in  woodcuts.    - 

The  information  supplied  in  the  number  is  useful,  and  well 
worth  the  money. 

WitttamSy  Charles  (Author  of  "  Art  in  Nature,  and  Science 
anticipated"):  The  Vegetable  World.  12mo,  218  pages, 
with  an  engraved  Frontispiece,  exhibiting,  in  six  compart- 
ments, Fniit,  Flowers,  Trees,  Forests,  Ferns  and  Funguses, 
and  Grain.     London,  Westley  and  Davis,  1833. 

A  compilation  of  facts  and  notices  on  plants  remarkable 
for  their  structure,  attributes,  and  extensive  usefulness  to 
mankind ;  and  it  is  the  most  richly  stored  and  best  concocted 
compilation  on  the  subject  which  we  have  ever  seen.  Its 
great  fault  is  the  trick  of  making  all  its  information  pass 
through  the  lips  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwood,  and  their  son 
Frederick,  and  daughter  Emma.  The  parents  speak  only 
pearls,  and  the  children  question  and  animadvert  with  more 
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than  suitable  sagacity.  The  author  admits  here  and  there 
very  instructive  discussions  on  popular  subjects,  but  without 
ever  wandering  very  widely  from  his  subject.  Thus,  with  the 
information  on  flax  and  hemp  is  associated  an  account  of  the 
mode  in,  and  extent  to,  which  they  are  manufactured  in  this 
and  other  countries ;  and  so  in  the  case  of  many  other  plants 
and  vegetable  subjects.  The  book  will  be  a  treasure  to  boys 
and  girls,  and  may  be  profitably  read  by  men  and  women. 

Marshall^  Henry^  Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Army  Hospi- 
tals :  A  Contribution  to  a  Natural  and  Economical  History 
of  the  Coco-nut  Tree.  Pamphlet  8vo,  SO  pages.  Edin- 
burgh, Carfrae;  London,  Longman,  1833. 

Every  gardener  who  delights  in  tropical  plants,  and  esteems 
the  palms,  and  we  hope  there  is  not  one  who  does  not, 
should  possess  this  pamphlet.  We  know  not  its  price,  but 
presume  it  cannot  be  high. 

MacgiUivray  W. :  The  Travels  and  Researches  of  Alexander 
von  Humboldt;  being  a  condensed  Narrative  of  his  Journeys 
in  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  America,  and  in  Asiatic 
Russia;  together  with  Analyses  of  his  more  important 
Investigations.  With  a  Portrait  of  Humboldt,  a  Map  of 
the  Orinoco,  and  five  other  Engravings.  Foolscap  8vo, 
424  pages  (forming  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Cabinet  Libraiy).     Edinburgh  and  London,  1832.     55. 

Mudie^  Bobert :  Guide  to  the  Observing  of  Nature.  12mo, 
372  pages.  Whittaker  and  Co.,  London;  Waugh  and 
Innes,  Edinburgh;  1832.  (yoXAyixyxu  of  Constabk^s Mis^ 
ceUany.) 

Some  of  our  young  gardening  friends  occasionally  wish  to 
buy  books  for  recreative  reading.  We  have  named  these  two, 
because  we  think  them  eligible  for  their  purchasing,  and 
because  each  speaks  enough  on  vegetable  nature  to  justify 
the  mention  of  both  in  this  Magazine. 

2%fe,  Martin^  Author  of  «  Hints  to  Small  Farmers,*'  "  Ad- 
dress to  the  Landlords  of  Ireland,"  &c. :  Practical  Garden- 
ing, clear,  simple,  and  concise,  for  the  Use  of  all  Classes ; 
containing  many  new  and  valuable  Directions  for  im- 
proved Culture  and  early  Production.  I2mo,  112  pages. 
Dublin,  London,  and  Edinburgh,  1833.  Is.  6d. 

Very  good  indeed,  in  relation  to  the  kitchen-garden.  What 
we  think  a  fault  in  it  is,  that  the  sowings,  &c^  directed  under 
each  month,  are  not  directed  for  any  set  portion  of  the  month, 
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and  the  range  of  thirty-one  days  is  &  wide  space  of  time.  .A 
Second  Part,  in  which  the  culture  of  fruits  and  flowers  is  to 
be  taught,  is  in  preparation,  and  will  soon  be  published. 

Jtennte^  JameSf  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Zoology  to  Kind's 
College,  London :  Alphabet  of  Scientific  Gardening,  ror 
the  Use  of  Beginners.  18mo,  120  pages,  with  cuts. 
London,  183S.    2s.  6d. 

*^  My  subject  has  two  grand  divisions :  the  food  of  plants, 
and  the  philosophical  principles  of  garden  operations  for  the 
management  of  this  food.''    (p.  3.) 

« 

Kenricky  William:  The  New  American  Orcbardist;  or,  an 
Account  of  the  most  valuable  Varieties  of  Fruit,  adapted 
to  Cultivation  in  the  United  States,  from  the  Latitude  of 
25^  to  54®;  with  the  Uses,  Modes  of  cultivating,  and  the 
Management  of  them;  Remedies  for  the  Maladies  to 
which  they  are  subject  from  noxious  Insects  and  other 
Causes,  &c.  Also,  a  brief  Description  of  the  most  orna- 
mental Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowers,  &c.  8vo,  424  pages. 
Boston,  United  States ;  Carter  and  Co.,  and  Russell  and 
Co.;  18SS.  (Neither  the  price  nor  a  British  publisher 
stated.) 

This  will  prove  a  very  valuable  manual  to  those  in  America 
who  addict  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits.  It  is  for 
the  Americans  what  Lindley's  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and 
Kitchen-Garden  is  to  the  British,  except  that  the  present 
work  confines  itself  to  fruits.  Its  contents  have  been  derived 
from  considerable  practical  experience,  research,  and  examin- 
ation, in  the  subject,  by  the  author  and  some  friends  of  his ; 
but  it  is  still,  in  good  proportion,  a  compilation  from  all 
the  works  which  the  author  could  procure  on  his  subject,  and 
the  later  of  those  published  in  England  have  been  liberally 
drawn  on.  The  author  gives  a  list  of  the  titles  of  the  works 
he  has  had  recourse  to.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  patriotism 
in  the  author's  feeling;  and  he  is  anxious  to  promote  the 
passion  for,  and  emulation  in,  gardening,  which  are  now,  in 
America,  on  all  sides,  kindling^  into  resultful  action.  The 
book,  too,  may  prove  useful  to  British  gardeners,  as  a  means 
of  teaching  them  the  qualities  of  certain  American  fruits. 
In  the  "  Introduction"  are  these  remarks :  —  "In  England, 
however,  they  cannot  duly  appreciate  the  value  of  our  native 
fruits,  and  those  of  other  climates  equally  favoured  with  us  : 
their  high  northern  latitude  forbids  it;  although  they  have 
done  wonders  in  counteracting  the  hostility  of  their  seasons 
and  climate.     In  their  vast  collection  of  fruits^  which  they 
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have  congregated  from  all  climates,  in  their  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  at  Chiswick,  I  find,  by  the  Society's 
catalogue  for  1826,  that  they  have  at  least  fifty  varieties  of 
the  native  peaches  of  America,  the  selections  from  the 
extensive  native  orchards  of  this  fruit,  raised  in  the  middle 
and  western  states  for  distillation.  All  these,  so  fine  in  our 
climate,  so  much  admired  by  travellers,  are,  with  but  two 
exceptions,  rejected  as  *  worthless^*  not  being  adapted  to 
their  latitude,  and  not  arriving  to  their  full  maturity  and 
excellence,  even  on  the  walls  to  which  their  cultivation  is 
confined.  (See  vol.  li.  No.  54.  of  the  Pomological  Magazine.) 
Other  varieties  of  native  fruit,  so  superior  in  our  own  climate^ 
are  by  them  almost  as  little  noticed.  The  apples  of  America, 
—  the  fine  selections  during  two  centuries,  from  the  innu- 
merable native  orchards.''  Not  one  syllable  of  the  above 
may  require  a  qualifying  question :  we  would  only,  in  perfect 
good  humour,  add  an  admired  couplet  from  Goldsmith, 
which  has  now  come  to  mind  :  — 


Such  is  the  patriot's  boast  where'er  we  roam. 
His' first  best  country  ever  is  at  home." 


Another  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  remarks  should  be  quoted:— r 
^^  The  temperature  of  our  climate,  on  our  extensive  Atlantic 
coast,  differs  considerably  from  those  parts  of  Europe  and 
of  Africa  [which  are]  in  corresponding  latitudes."  Towards 
the  close  of  his  book,  the  author  sketches  a  list  of  forei^ 
fruits,  and  foreign  trees,  ^^  which  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
south-western  and  southern  states  to  the  lat  of  25%"  and 
adds,  **  Most  of  these,  however,  may  flourish  in  the  middle 
states ;  and  a  small  portion  may  succeed  in  the  north-western 
and  eastern  states  to  the  latitude  of  48^." 

The  author  dedicates  his  work  ^^  to  the  Hon.  John 
Xiowell,  LL.  D.,"  who  has,  during  the  twenty-five  years  past, 
been  a  distinguished  promoter  of  gardening  and  farming  in 
America ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  time  has  "  extensively 
disseminated  many  valuable  productions  —  the  donations 
firom  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  [President  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society],  and  from  other  sources." 

FRANCE. 
De  Candolle,  M.  At^.  Pyr. :  Physiologic  V^g^tale,  ou  Expo- 
sition des  Forces  et  desFonctions  Vitales  de  V6getaux,  pour 
servir  de  suite  a  TOrganographie  V6g6tale,  et  d'lntroduo- 
tion  ^  la  Botanique  Geographique  et  Agricole.  8vo,  S  tom. 
Paris,  1832. 

This  excellent  work,  we  hope,  will  soon  be  translated.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  can  recommend  all  gardeners  whose  ma»- 
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ters  take  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review^  to  borrow  it, 
and  peruse  the  very  complete  and  excellent  account  of  De 
Candolle's  work,  and  epitome  of  its  contents,  given  in  No.  xxii. 
for  April,  1833.  This  review  is  attributed  to  one  of  our 
correspondents,  Professor  Henslow;  and  it  is  altogether  a 
distinct,  clear,  and  comprehensive  view  of  all  that  relates  to 
what  is  properly  termed  vegetable  physiology,  and  its  appli- 
cation to  gardening  and  agriculture.  Should  the  work  not  be 
translated  soon,  we  will  give  an  abstract  of  those  parts  of  it 
which  are  more  especially  interesting  to  gardeners. 

Jacquin^  M.,  ain6,  Membre  de  plusieurs  Soci^t^s  Horticul- 
,  turales  Fran^aises  et  Etrang^res :  Monographic  complete 
du  Melon ;  con  tenant  la  culture,  la  description  et  le  classe- 
ment  de  toutes  les  vari^t^s  de  cette  esp^ce,  suivies  de  celles 
de  la  Past^que  a  chair  fondante,  avec  la  figure  de  chacune 
dessinee  et  colorize  d'apr^s  Nature.  Pp.  204,  planches  S3. 
Paris,  1832.     S6  francs. 

Sir,  The  sixth  and  concluding  number  of  the  above  work 
having  at  length  come  to  hand,  I  proceed,  according  to  your 
desire,  to  render  you  some  account  of  its  contents.  In  so 
doing,  I  shall,  of  course,  view  it  only  in  relation  to  this  country. 
As  regards  France,  it  is,  without  doubt,  an  indispensable  vade 
mecum ;  being,  as  a  whole,  the  most  accurate,  most  complete, 
and  best  digested  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  offered  to  the 
horticulturists  of  that  kingdom.  The  author  himself  invites 
a  comparison  with  his  precursors,  in  giving  also  a  list  of  the 
works  antecedent  to  his  own,  and  whose  authors  he  accuses, 
^^  en  masse,"  of  plagiarism  one  from  the  other  in  succession. 
He  has,  however,  omitted  to  cite  the  last  edition,  by  no  means 
a  mere  reprint,  in  1828,  of  Calvel*s  work,  heretofore  the 
best:  Manuel  de  V Amateur  de  Melons  (with  figures),  par 
Alexandre  Martin  (probably  a  fictitious  name),  Paris,  1827; 
this  is  a  compilation  throughout:  and,  lastly,  Les  deux  Mi" 
moires  sur  les  Cucurbitacees^  par  M.  Sageret;  a  work  per- 
fectly original,  and  containing  details  and  results  of  number- 
less personal  experiments,  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
omitted  in  the  list,  nor  neglected  in  the  composition  of  the 
present  work.  This  octogenarian  experimentalist,  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  his  garden,  and  has  now  lost  his  eyesight  in 
the  service,  commenced  the  culture  of  melons,  with  the  view 
of  copiparing  the  different  varieties,  classing  and  enumerating 
them ;  intending  to  accompany  their  description  by  instruc- 
tions for  cultivation,  drawn  from  a  long  and  diversified 
experience :  but,  seduced  by  the  more  alluring  study  of  the 
phenomena  attendant  on  their  hybridisation,  he  was   pre- 
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▼ented,  ere  the  completion  of  his  project,  from  further  prose- 
cuting it,  by  the  failure  of  his  sight.  To  give  some  notion  of 
how  difficult  a  task  it  was  he  had  undertaken,  I  need  only 
remark,  that  he  confesses,  in  the  second  of  his  publications^ 
which,  together,  contain  as  much  matter  as  the  work  before 
us,  ^^  that  he  was  still  unable  to  give  a  complete  treatise  on 
the  melon : "  this,  too,  after  an  experience  of  six  years,  during 
which,  with  the  advantage  of  his  long  practised  habits  of 
observation,  he  had  applied  himself  closely  to  its  culture,  in 
some  seasons  fruiting  from  two  to  three  hundred  plants.* 

M.  Jacquin  has  divided  his  work  into  two  parts,  culture 
and  description ;  and  each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  sections 
dnd  divisions.  He  sets  out  by  deprecating  the  bad  policy  of 
gentlemen  in  refusing  to  their  gardeners  sufficient  means  to 
enable  them  successfully  to  cultivate  the  melon ;  promising  to 
convince  them,  in  the  sequel,  that  they  may  procure  them  at 
less  expense  than  if  they  resorted  to  the  market :  he  then 
proceeds  to  point  out  the  different  kinds  of  fermenting 
matter  that  may  be  made  available,  enumerating  a  long  list 
of  heterogeneous  substances,  with  instructions  for  preparing 
them  for  use«  Division  2.  treats  of  composts*  In  Division 
S.  are  given  minute  directions  for  the  construction  of  frames 
(which,  it  may  be  remarked,  are,  even  in  the  north  of  France, 
employed  to  obtain  early  crops,  only  large  bell  and  hand 
glasses  being  found  sufficient  in  the  later  season).  His  es- 
timate of  a  two-light  frame,  each  sash  4  feet  square,  is  20 
francs  10  centimes  (about  equal  to  165.),  provided  the  glazing 
is  done  by  the  gardener.  He  would  employ,  for  the  boards  of 
the  frame,  the  planking  of  broken-up  vessels.  Some  useful 
hints  may,  indeed,  be  gathered  from  this  part,  by  those 
desirous  of  going  the  cheapest  way  to  work.f  Bell  and 
hand  glasses,  and  mats  for  shading  and  protection,  are  then 
fully  described.  Division  5.,  situation  and  arrangement  of 
the  melon  ground.  Section  2.  commences  with  directions, 
still  entering  into  the  most  minute  details,  for  the  formation  of 
beds  for  frames  and  bell  glasses,  as  likewise  for  those  sunk  in 
the  ground,  to  be  protected  also  by  bell  glasses,  and  showing 
the  attentions  necessary  in  the  culture  under  each  circum* 
stance :  and  these  are  the  only  modes  of  applying  the  aid 

*  M.  Sageret  is  also  the  author  of  many  occasional  papers  published  in 
different  AnTiales,  and  of  a  work  entitled  Pomologie  Physiologique,  which  I 
would  recommend  to  the  notice  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  amelior- 
ation of  our  fruits  in  general. 

f  Mr.  Paxton  gives  3/.  1 U.  3d,  as  the  price,  id  this  country,  of  a  new 
frame,  with  two  lights,  each  6  fl.  by  3  fl. 
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of  artificial  heat  made  mention  of^  no  notice  occurring 
throuf^hout  of  pits  heated  either  by  fermentable  matter,  hot 
AiT,  water,  or  steam. 

■  In  sowing  in  December,  for  early  spring  crops,  he  recom- 
iiends  that  the  use  of  pots  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  seeds 
placed  at  two  or  three  inches'  distance  in  the  soil  of  a  bed 
ibade  for  the  purpose,  to  be  afterwards  transplanted  when 
the  second  leaf  has  appeared,  into  pots,  one  plant  in  each,  a 
fresh  bed  having  been  previously  prepared  to  receive  them^ 
The  plant  he  advises  to  be  buried  up  to  the  cotyledons,  a 
practice  which  is,  or,  if  not,  should  be,  generally  adopted  here ; 
they  are  turned  out  of  these  pots  without  disturbing  the 
roots,  to  be  transplanted  in  their  final  destination.  This 
mode  of  procedure  is  at  least  worthy  of  a  trial :  M.  Jacquin 
attributes  to  it  the  merit  of  saving  trouble,  less  liability  to  be 
afiected  by  cold,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  matting  and 
entanding  of  the  roots :  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  these  advantages  are  not  counterbalanced  by 
the  necessity  for  a  more  precise  regulation  of  the  heat  of  the 
bed,  which,  he  says,  should  not  exceed  20^  to  25^  (equal  to 
about  78^  to  88^  of  Fahrenheit) ;  whereas,  in  pots,  such  care  is 
heedless,  as  they  may  be  more  or  less  immersed,  according  to 
Ae  temperature  of  the  soil.  Pruning,  setting  the  fruit,  sub- 
sequent care,  watering,  preserving  the  seeds,  with  the  best 
age  to  sow  them  considered,  cuttings,  &c.,  complete  the  2d 
division,  appertaining  to  early  crops  under  frames. 

The  course  of  pruning  which  our  author  most  approves  of 
is  this :  ^-^  When  the  plant  has  four  leaves,  exclusive  of  the 
cotyledons,  it  is  cut  down  to  two :  the  branches  proceeding 
from  their  axils,  having  just  unfolded  the  third  leaf,  are  again 
cut  down  to  two;  and,  if  these  again  fail  to  show  fruit  blos- 
soms, the  same  is  repeated,  when  they  will  invariably  do  so. 
The  legitimate  object  of  pruning,  where  early  fruit  is  desired, 
consists  in  as  speedily  as  possible  establishing  a  certain 
degree  of  ramification  sufficiently  removed  from  the  main 
stem  to  insure  the  emission  of  fruit  blossoms,  which,  in  the 
melon,  usually  occurs  on  the  second  from  ihe  parent  stem, 
but  always  on  the  third,  and  that  mode  is  preferable  by  which 
this  may  be  effected  with  the  least  check  to  the  plant.  Tried 
by  this  test,  M.  Jacquin  would  appear  to  have  adopted  the 
happy  medium ;  and  nis  practice  may  be  followed  with  safety. 
Of  various  modes  that  I  have  made  trial  of,  I  have  found  one 
nearly  approaching  this  to  be  the  most  successful,  though 
reserving  a  final  judgment  till  I  have  concluded  my  expe- 
riments. I  differ  from  him  in  his  preference  of  seed  three  or 
more  years  old :  I  prefer  it  new,  because  the  very  vigour, 
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which  is  usually  complained  of,  will,  by  the  aid  of  judicious 
pruning,  enable  the  plants  to  bear  fruit  as  soon  as  that  from 
older  seed,  while  the  fruit  itself  is  finer*  At  a  future  time  I 
purpose  to  enlarge  on  this  and  other  points,  but  at  present  it 
would  be  to  diverge  too  far  from  my  course,  and  would 
occupy  your  pages  too  largely. 

The  necessity  of  absolutely  preventing  the  possible  access 
of  others,  in  order  to  preserve  a  valued  variety  unmixed,  is 
not  sufficiently  insisted  on ;  a  fault  which  is  common  to  every 
work  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  enough,  to  comply  with  the 
admonition  here  given,  to  select  a  fruit  of  which  to  preserve 
the  seed,  that  may  happen  to  be  the  most  perfect  type  of  the 
variety ;  it  is  quite  essential,  also,  that  the  blossom  of  that 
fruit  should  have  been  fecundated  solely  by  the  pollen  of  its 
own  kind.  To  effect  this,  I  would  recommend,  for  general 
adoption,  a  practice  I  have  myself  found  very  useiul,  indeed 
indispensable,  where  many  different  sorts  are  grown. at  the 
same  time ;  it  is  this :  to  cover  with  thin  gauze,  previously  to 
their  expansion,  two,  three,  or  more  blossoms  that  appear 
healthy  and  likely  to  set.  When  in  bloom,  the  anther  of  a 
male  blossom,  the  petals  being  removed,  should  be  applied  to 
the  stigma  of  the  female,  and  allowed  to  remain  there;  the 
gauze  should  not  be  taken  off  until  the  flower  is  quite 
withered,  and  a  peg  with  a  label  should  be  stuck  near,  to 
mark  the  fruit  so  impregnated.  The  gauze  should,  in  like 
manner,  be  employed  when  it  is  desired  to  effect  any  par^ 
ticular  hybridisation.  It  appears  to  me  that  M.  Jacquin  has 
attributed  that  to  climate  and  season  which  is,  in  fact,  due,  in 
most  instances,  to  intermixture  by  fecundation,  when  he 
ascribes  to  that  cause  the  change  from  green  to  red  flesh, 
the  accession  of  netting,  of  odour,  &c. 

Division  S.  is  occupied  by  details  on  the  care  necessary  for 
melons,  under  bell  or  hand  glasses,  planted  on  *^  couches 
sourdes;"  that  is,  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  filled  with 
manure,  and  covered  with  good  earth,  called,  I  believe,  by 
our  gardeners,  blind  beds ;  and  also  the  modes  of  procedure 
adopted  at  Honfleur,  Lisieux,  Lyons,  and  different  parts  of 
France,  all  described  by  practical  cultivators  resident  in  the 
various  places.  Division  4.  culture  entirely  in  the  open  air. 
.Division  5.  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  most  important  points : 
.  contains  observations  on  the  grafting  of  the  melon  (a  curious 
but  troublesome  process,  which  I  have  found  unattended  by 
any  equivalent  advanta^s),  and  concludes  by  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  each  melon,  either  of  the  spring  or  summer  crop,  when, 
as  the  reward  of  so  much  labour  and  attention,  it  at  length,  in 
all  its  beauty  and  fragrance,  graces  the  Amphytrion's  table. 
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Division  6*  treats  of  the  diseases  incident  to  the  melon 
plants,  and  of  the  insects  to  the  ravages  of  which  they  are 
liable :  this  is  followed  by  a  succinct  account  of  the  culture  of 
the  water  melon  (Cuciirbita  Citrillus). 

We  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  work;  and  this  is 
occupied  by  the  history,  classification,  and  description.  To 
enter  on  the  two  former  heads  would  lead  me  to  an  un- 
warrantable and,  perhaps,  uninteresting  length :  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  under  the  latter  head  are  included  numerous  syno- 
nymes ;  the  length  of  the  fruit  from  which  the  figuve  that 
accompanies  it  was  taken ;  the  proportion  of  that  figure  to  the 
model  fruit ;  the  form,  colour,  with  every  other  minute  par- 
ticular ;  comparative  qualities  for  the  table ;  and  merits,  as 
I'egards  precocity  and  fecundity.  The  list  contains  eighty- 
^ight  different  varieties,  with  as  many  coloured  figures,  each 
one  being  accompanied  by  the  representation  of  a  slice  of  the 
fruit,  to  indicate  the  colour  and  thickness  of  the  flesh  and 
rind ;  an  example  is  also  given  of  the  branch  of  an  individual 
variety  in  each  class,  displaying  the  foliage,  blossoms,  and 
manner  of  growth.  The  figures,  although  not  highly  finished, 
are  sufficiently  so  to  admit  the  recognition  of  any  variety  by 
their  aid ;  at  least,  so  I  have  found,  in  those  which  I  have 
previously  known.  In  conclusion,  1  may  state  that  these 
eighty-eight  by  no  means  include  aU  the  varieties  known  to 
us :  of  Persian  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four ;  and  I 
myself  possess  others  far  more  widely  different  from  any  of 
these,  than  many  of  them  are  from  each  other. 

The  work  is,  throughout,  founded  on  practical  experience ; 
and  though  containing  little  or  nothing  that  is  strikingly  new 
to  an  English  horticulturist,  yet  its  details  are  so  compre- 
hensive and  at  the  same  time  so  minute,  so  clear  and  yet  so 
free  from  useless  repetitions,  that,  joined  with  the  description 
of  modes  of  culture  which,  however  inapplicable  to  our 
climate,  are  yet  interesting,  and  may  afford  useful  hints  for 
modifications  of  our  own  practice,  and  the  plates,  a  feature 
wanting  to  every  work  on  the  subject  in  our  language,  render 
the  work,  I  think,  one  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  amateurs  of  the  culture  of  the  melon. 

I  have  only  farther  to  add,  that,  possessing  seeds  of  all, 
(with  a  very  few  exceptions)  of  the  varieties  enumerated  in  M. 
Jacquin's  work,  they  are,  any  of  them,  Sir,  at  your  service. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  J,  C.  K. 

PoiieaUj  ^.  (R^dacteur  principal),  et  Vilmorin^  M. :  Le  Bon 
Jardinier,  Almanach  pour  I'Ann^e  1835:  contenant  les 
principes  g^neraux  de  culture ;  Tindication,  mpis  par  mois. 
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des  travaux  h,  iaire  dans  les  jardins ;  la  descriptiod,  Phis- 
toire,  et  la  culture  de  toutes  les  plauts  potageres,  ^coho- 
miques,  ou  employees  dans  les  arts;  de  celles  propres 
aux  fourrages ;  des  arbres  fruitiers ;  des  ognons  et  planteis 
a  fleurs ;  des  arbres,  arbrisseaux,  et  arbustes,  utiles  ou 
d'agr^ment,  disposes  selon  la  m6thode  du  Jardin  du  Roi : 
suivi  d'uu  Tocabulaire  des  termes  de  jardinage  et  de  bo- 
tanique;  d'un  jardin  des  plantes  m^dicinales;  d'un  tableau 
des  v^getaux  group^s  d'apr^s  la  place  quails  doivent  oc- 
cuper  dans  les  parterres,  bosquets,  &c. ;  et  accompagne 
d'une  Bevue  Horticole,  avec  quatre  planches  grav^.  8vo. 
1088  pages.     Paris,  Audot,  1833. 

The  volume  for  this  year,  of  this  excellent  work,  is  replete 
with  valuable  information ;  and,  if  the  bulk  and  consequent 
price  of  the  volume  do  not  prevent  its  being  generally  pur- 
chased throughout  France,  it  must  there  much  contribute  to 
diffuse  scientific  views  of  vegetable  nature ;  for,  to  the  credit 
of  its  compilers,  it  is  not  a  book  of  mere  empirical  pre- 
scriptions, but  one  in  which  are  given  able  abstracts  of  the 
<<  principes  gen^raux  du  jardinage,^'  and  of  the  '^  notions 
d'anatomie  et  de  physiologie  veg^tale,"  &c.  The  editors 
speak  in  high  terms  of  M.  Noisette's  Jardin  Fruitier^  and 
have  derived  much  of  the  information  which  they  furnish  on 
various  kinds  of  fruit  from  its  pages. 

The  Bevue  Hotitcole  was  published  by  the  same  editors  in 
the  spring  of  1829,  and  is  continued  at  rather  short  intervals. 
Its  office  is  to  gather  up  and  register  information  for  the 
annual^  enrichment  of  Le  Bon  Jardinier^  and  to  supply  early 
information  of  new  works  on,  and  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments in,  horticulture.  The  number  of  the  Bevue  Horticole^ 
which  accompanies  the  present  volume  of  Le  Bon  Jardinievj 
consists  of  sixty  pages,  which  are  occupied  with  notices  of 
new  works ;  new  kinds  of  vegetables  brought  into,  and  old 
kinds  discarded  from,  cultivation;  newly  invented  garden 
tools ;  the  meetings  and  proceedings  of  societies  connected 
with  horticulture,  and  other  matter ;  all  which,  together,  must 
render  the  Bevue  Horticole  a  welcome  messenger  to  every 
one  who  has  an  affection  for  gardening. 

Baumanuj  Charles  A.y  and  N. :  Les  Camellia  de  BoUwiller. 
Monographic  dedi^e  a  M.  le  Professeur  A.  P.  De  Can- 
doUe.  In  4to  parts ;  each  containing  twelve  lithographed 
figures,  coloured  from  nature  by  the  authors.     BoUwiller. 

The  second  and  third  numbers  of  this  work  have  been 
sent  to  us*     The  second  is  dated  1829,  the  third  1832;  and 


S6t  Various  Books. 

from  tbese  dates  we  infer  that  the  work  is  prosecuted  as  the 
leisure  and  facilities  of  the  authors  render  convenient. 

The  camellias  are  gorgeously  ornamental  plants ;  and  their 
large,  thick,  dark  green,  glossy  leaves,  and  broad  orbicular 
blossoms,  usually  composed  of  large  petals  full  of  a  high 
colour,  render  Uiem  in  an  especial  manner,  as  we  presume, 
satisfactory  objects  from  which  to  produce  beautiful  pictures* 
This  result  has  been  effected  in  the  numbers  before  us,  the 
lithographs  of  which  have  been  executed  by  MM.Engelmann 
and  Co.,  of  Mulhouse,  Haut  Rhin.  The  descriptions  are  in 
•German.  Chandler  and  Booth's  Illustrations  of  the  Ca- 
meWiece^  so  often  noticed  in  this  Magazine,  form  an  equivalent 
work  in  the  English  language. 

Various  Contributors :  L'Agronome,  Journal  Mensuel  di' Agri- 
culture, d'Horticulture,  d'Economie  Domestique,  d'Eco- 
nomie  Rurale,  Forestiere,  &c.  A  cinq  francs  par  an  (franc 
de  port),  et  un  franc  de  plus  pour  les  pays  etrangers. 
Public  par  le  Comit^  central  d' Agriculture  Fran^aise,  k 
Paris,  et  paraissant  en  un  livraison  de  deux  feuilles  ou 
trente-deux  pages  grand  in  8vo,  le  15  de  chaque  mois,  aux 
Bureaux  du  Comit^  central  d'Agriculture,  rue  Choiseul. 
No.  2.    18SS,  Janvier,  Fevrier,  Mars,  Avril. 

This  monthly  journal  of  agriculture,  &c.,  was  begun  with 
the  year,  and  in  the  four  numbers  which  we  have  received 
are  contained  some  very  interesting  and  useful  papers* 

GERMANY. 

Verhandlungen  der  h  k,  iMndwirthschqfis^Gesellsciqfi  in  Wienj 
und  Auffake  vermischten  bkonomischen  Inhaltes,  &c* 
Transactions  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Vienna,  &c.  Vienna,  1832.  New  series.  Vol.  I* 
Part  I.     8vo. 

The  preceding  volumes  of  these  Transactions  were  printed 
in  4to,  and  of  course  their  circulation  must  have  been  very 
limited.  The  Society  have  now  taken  the  wiser  part  6f 
publishing  them  in  8vo,  by  which  means  their  chances  of 
doing  good  are  necessarily  greatly  increased.  The  part  before 
us  is  occupied  chiefly  with  farming  subjects,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  paper  on  Artesian  welb,  by  Baron  Jacquin ;  and 
some  reiparks  on  insects  which  attack  trees,  by  M.  Binder, 
one  of  the  imperial  foresters.  Beet-root  sugar,  ryegrass, 
draining,  and  various  extracts  from  Mathieu  de  Dombasle's 
works,  fill  up  the  remainder. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Notices  ofnem  Plants^  and  &f 
old  Plants  of  Interest,  supplementary  to  the  latest  Editions  of  tne 
"  Encyclopedia  of  Plants, '  and  of  the  "  Hortus  Britannicus** 

Cwrtu^M  Botamoal  Magazine  ;  each  monthly  Number  containiDg  dght  plates ; 
St.  6d.  coloured,  3#.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hookes  King's  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Olasgow. 

Edward^M  Botanical  Regtster;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight 
plates;  4*.  coloured,  3$.  plain.  Edited  by  John  Lindley,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
lessor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Sweefs  Britith  Fioufer^Garden ;  each  monthly  Number  contunine  four 
plates;  3s,  coloured,  2t,  Sd,  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don,  Esq.,  Libra- 
rian to  the  Linnaean  Society. 

LodtSge/s  Botanical  Cabinet;  each  monthly  Number  containing  ten  plates ; 
5f.  coloured,  2m,  6d,  partly  coloured.    Edited  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Dicotyledonous  Poltpetalous  Plants. 
III.  "KttnunculdcecB  §  tpHriae, 

IMt  JTELLE'BORUS  146S9. 

▼eroUit  D.  Don    ^pitifkg^lowerlng  ^  A  or    i  f   W     Austria    1596.    D  oo    Sw.fl.gar.9Lt.186 

**  Of  the  three  varieties  of  the  Christmas  rose,  which  we  have  observed 
in  the  gardens,  the  one  now  figured  is,  we  think,  entitled  to  the  preference, 
as  being  less  encumbered  by  foliage,  and  having  the  blossoms  at  least  a 
third  larger,  and  of  a  clearer  colour ;  it  flowers  six  or  eight  weeks  later 
than  the  common  kind,*'  and  farther  difiers  in  the  form  of  the  seffments  of 
its  leaves.  Drawn  from  the  botanic  garden,  Chelsea.  (^British  Flower^ 
Garden^  April.) 

X.  Fumaridcete, 

90«7.  CORYDA^Lia 
18187ft  loogifl^Ta  Pen.  Iong.fl(iwered  jb  ^  or  f  ap.m7   P».Ro  AlUrie  mtm.  1838.  O  p  I    Bot  mag.  S9So 

Received  from  Berlin,  in  1832,  at  the  Edinburgh  botanic  garden; 
whence  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  prettv  addition  to  hardy  spring-flowering 
plants  will  soon  be  distributed  to  other  gardens.  *In  general  appearance 
It  resembles  a  good  deal  the  common  yet  lovely  Cbryc&is  bulb^a*  (^Bot, 
Mag.,  April^ 

aLVIL  Onagrdria  §  Ondgre^e, 

1185L  CLA'UKTA. 
100i7a  ttegani  Doug,     degant  O  pr  S  JLo     RaP     Califiimia     1838.     8  al   Bot.  rsg.  1575 

This  is  very  distinct  from  the  CUirkia  pulchella,  and  much  less  orna- 
mental. It  is,  however,  sufficiently  pretty  and  interesting  to  be  eligible  to 
the  gardens  of  all  those  who  have  pleasure  in  observing  every  instance  of 
the  rich  diversity  of  form  and  hue  which  obtains  in  the  vegetable  world ; 
but,  b]^  those  who  only  r^ard  plants  in  proportion  to  theu*  capability  of 
supplying  rich  masses  of  gaud^  colouring,  it  will  not  be  esteemed. 
C.  el^ns  **  was  raised  last  year  m  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
and  blossomed  in  the  open  air  from  July  to  October.*'  (Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 
We  saw  part  of  a  bed  of  it  there  in  flower  in  September,  1S82.  ' 
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LI.  Loasess. 

9198.  LOjTSA. 

41ba  D.  Don        'wYAiib^lowered    O  or  1  Jl.o       W       Chile       183L      S  co    Sw.lLgar.SLiil9f 

*'  This  pretty  species  of  Lodta  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Hu^h  Cuming. 
It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  will  be  found  to  thrive  luxuriantly  m  the  open 
border  during  summer,  continuing  to  send  forth  its  showy  blossoms  for 
several  months  in  succession."     (Tlie  British  Flower^Garden,  Ma^.) 

LXIV.  Santalacee.  SdrUcdum  &lbum,  the  sandal-wood  tree,  is  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  May,  t.  3235.,  where  an  interestmg  descrip- 
tion of  the  tree,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  sandal  wood  is  prepared,  is 
given.  In  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History^  for  April,  1832  {Vol.  V. 
p.  2550>  is  a  long  communication  on  the  same  subject. 

LXV.  Tkymelea. 

800a  hfspida  B,  Br.    hlspid.^irdl    tt  lJ  el  8  Jn       Bh     &  W.  N.  HolL    183a    C  a.?    Bot  Kg.  1578 

A  very  elegant  ornament  of  the  green-house,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight  from 
Mr.  Baxter*s  rich  collection  of  seeds ;  we  saw  it  in  bloom  at  Mr.  Knight's 
last  year.  *'  It  is  superior  in  beauty  to  P.  rosea,  from  which  it  is  r^dfly 
known  by  its  broader  leaves,  larger  flower  heads,  and  especially  by  the 
long  stiffish  hairs  that  close  the  base  of  the  calyx  [corolla,  as  some  would 
call  it]  densely,  and  apex  sparingly,  so  as  to  give  the  flowers  the  aspect  of 
delicate  feathers.  These  hairs  are  long,  uninterrupted,  very  transparent 
tubes,  with  a  considerable  number  of  minute  particles  within  their  cavity ; 
they  are  doubtless  extremely  well  adapted  to  show  distinctly  that  curious 
motion  in  the  fluids  of  plants  which  forms  so  sin^lar  a  species  of  cir- 
culation in  their  system,  and  which  seems  to  be  universal  in  hairs,  so  long 
as  they  are  alive."    (Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

There  is  no  difficulty  either  in  cultivating  this  species,  or  in  striking  it 
from  cuttings,  if  attention  be  paid  to  the  foUowing  circumstances  :  — 

[Hints  by  Dr.  Lindley  on   the   Culture  of  Australian  Plants.]    **  All 

?Iant8  from  the  southern  coast  of  New  Holland,  or  from  Van  Diemen's 
<and,  naturally  enjoy  a  climate  which  in  the  winter  season  is  about  as 
cold  as  the  winters  of  the  south  of  France :  they  are  found  very  much  in 
dry  exposed  situations ;  and  many  of  them,  especially  the  pimeleas,  are 
physically  incapable  of  enduring  cold  and  moisture  together,  although  the 
.  former  by  itself,  if  above  a  certain  amount,  is  not  prejudicial  to  them. 
They,  therefore,  should  be  kept  in  winter  in  a  cool  airy  place,  where  a 
perfect  command  of  ventilation  is  possessed ;  and  the  temperature  should 
not  be  allowed  to  rise  much  above  40^  or  45^  in  the  winter  months. 
Upon  this  plan  Mr.  Knight  manages  the  young  plants  obtained  from  the 
collections  formed  bv  A&*  Baxter,  and  wiUi  such  success  that  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  its  excellence." 

t2919&  sylT^ftrU  J{.  JS^.     wood*    ^LJelfljn       Bh        N.  HolL         18da    C  Lp    Bot  reg.  1589 

"  A  very  pretty  green-house  species,  easily  increased  by  cuttings. 
Inured  from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Knight,  Chelsea,  who  raised  it  firom 
seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Baxter.  This  species  has  a  smooth  perianth,  and 
is  less  delicate  and  difficult  to  preserve  in  health  and  growth  than  some 
species.    (Bot.  Reg.y  May.) 

LXXIII.     Rofao?^  $  Potentilie€B. 

1528.  POTENTPLLA. 
136i50  glandtti^M  Z.tM/L    glandiUow    ^  A  cu  1  au     Y       CalifitfiiU    1830?    Deo    Bot  reg.  158S 

A  hardy  perennial  species,  lately  received  from  Mr.  Douglas:  it  is 
easily  increased  by  the  division  of  its  roots»  It  is  botanical  ly  allied  to 
P.  viscdsa.     (Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

LXXV.     AmygddlecB. 

,  1409.  PE/RSICA  (Jmfgdaltts  P^nica^)  188«6  Tidgilria  Mil. 

^UULML       white  Aor||^ap.niy  W  ...  ...  Bl     Bot  teg.  1586 
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The  white  peach  is  a  hardy  ornamental  shrub,  with  the  habit  of  an 
almond.     Its  fruit  has  little  merit."     {Bot,  Heg,,  May,  where  are  pre^ 
sented  some  lengthened  and  relevant  remarks  on  the  causes  of  the 
Tariations  in  colour,  which  plants  not  rarely  exhibit.) 
LXXVII.    LegtmdnoMB  §  Sophoree. 

,ffSl.  GOMPHOIXTBIUM. 

lOBSTa  ▼enul&«nn  Uiutt.    Teiny^Mi:    tt.  lJ  or  1|  JUu    Y    a  of  N.  HoO.  189a    C  a.p    Bot  reg.  1574 

This  is  a  delicate  little  shrub,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  the  King's 
Road,  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr;  Baxter.  The  rich  yellow  blossoms 
appear  to  be  produced  singly  at  the  tip  of  as  many  branches ;  each  blos- 
som in  outline  is  as  large  as  a  shilling.  The  south  of  New  Holland  seems 
to  abound  as  much  in  Gompholobia  as  the  south  of  Europe  in  L&thyri, 
for  almost  every  new  collection  yields  additional  species  of  the  genus. 
{Bot.  Reg.  April.) 

IfifiSL  FULTENf'il. 

10691a  rorniarinifblU  Undl.  Rowmanr.lvd.  <[  uJ  or  8  aain    Y    N.  Htril.  1891    C  clp    Bot  Ng.  UM 
Ka  10606.  of  Hort.  BriL,  pw  ISi.    It  U  clotelv  alUecl  to  P.  stipuUrig ;  u  U  abo  P.  mucron&ti^ 
Na  £9165. 

A  pretty  species  found  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland  by  Mr. 
Baxter,  and  was  raised  in  the  Clapton  Nursery  (Messrs.  Lowe  and  Co.), 
where  the  drawing  for  the  figure  published  was  made.    {Bot,  Beg,,  May.) 

LeguminUce  §  pAaseolea, 

1965.  XUPPNUa 
.  ^egani  Hum.  4r  X'h.    elegant  O  or  S  jn       V.Ro     Mexico    1831.    8  si    Bot  reg.  1581 

I  ^  Of  all  the  annual  lupines  this  is  by  far  the  handsomest :  it  even  rivals 

the  best  of  the  perennial   species.    It  flowers  in   the  open  air,  most 
abundantly,  in  June.     Its  seeds  are  ripened  in  tolerable  quantity,  and  by 
f  them  it  is  increased."    {Bot,  Beg.,  May.) 

J  :  Erythrlna  velutina  Lowe  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magaxme  for  April, 

\  t.  3227.     It  is  a  noble  species,  growing  in  Madeira,  and  not  yet  introduced 

■  to   Britain ;   it  is  a  tree   about  30  h,  high,  with  a  cylindrical   straight 

trunk,  7  or  8  in.  in  diameter,  unbranched,  in  the  single  individual  observed, 
to  the  height  of  12  fl.  or  more.  Branches  spreading,  forming  an  irrmilar 
spreading  head  of  fine  densely  clustered  bright  green  leaves,  whidi,  in 
Madeira,  are  deciduous,  and  come  out  at  the  same  time,  but  on  different 
I  branches.     The  clusters  of  blossoms  are  a  foot  long,  and  numerously 

I  produced.    Flowers  very  conspicuous,  large  and  handsome,  the  standard 

,  from  1}  to  2  in.  long  and  broad,  and  of  the  colour  of  r^  lead,  approach- 

ing to  vermilion.    The  plant  is  believed  to  have  been  imported  into 
I       >  Afodeira,  where  it  is  extremely  rare.  • 

Erythrlna  poi^thes  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magaame  for  May, 
t.  3234.  This  splendidly  blossomed  Asiatic  tree  is  ^  not  an  unfrequent 
inmate  of  the  gardens  of  Madeira,"  where  it  is  ''  a  low  tree,  15  ft.  to  20  f%. 
high,  with  the  trunk  and  branches  thick  in  proportion,  the  trunk  bein^ 
sometimes  4  ft.  in  circumference."  The  branchlets  are  tipped  firom  Aprd 
to  June  with  a  spike,  finally  a  foot  long,  of  flowers  of  a  most  brilliant  ver- 
milion scarlet  colour,  which  are  unaccompanied,  for  the  most  of  the  time, 
with  a  single  leaf,  and  thus  present  a  most  singular  and  beautiful  appear- 
ance. The  leaves,  when  produced,  are  numerous,  large,  and  handsome. 
*'  Besides  the  singularity  and  beauty  of  the  various  species  of  Erythrlna, 
the  facility  with  which  they  are  propagated  is  no  small  recommendation. 
Every  branch,  however  rudely  broken  off  and  carelessly  stuck  in  the 
ground,  will  readily  take  root  and  grow."  {Bot,  Mag.^  BAay.) 
hegumnoKB  ^  MvnoieeB, 

f837.  JCAXIA  24645  decfpieni. 

SL  pnemdraa  Qrak.    bitten-ZwI.       il  lJ  or  3  mrjn       Y       N.  HoH     1890.    C  ■.Ip 

Raised  by  Mr.  Knight  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Baxter.  Dr.  Ghra^ 
ham,  who  received  it  fi'om  Mr.  Knight  in  1831,  describes  it  in  detail^  in 
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Jameson's  Journal  for  April,  1833,  and  cannot  consider  it  more  than  a 
variety  of  A,  decipiens,  differing  a  little  in  the  shape  of  its  leares,  in  its 
paler  flowers,  and  other  minuter  points.    ^  It  flowered  ycty  freely  in  the 
green-house  with  the  usual  treatment  of  New  Holland  acacias." 
CXJII.    Anacardidce€e, 


litl«MUi6i»:_   broad-lird.    ^  t  t-J or  5X)  logl       Ych       Cblte     1830.    C  Lp   BotMS.158D 


964a  DUVAU'J. 
litUblUiGin 
deptedem  y  Hook.  Bat.  Mis,  &  T!6i 

In  this  country  an  everflreen  shrub,  about  as  hardy  as  a  myrtle ;  seeds 
of  it  are  often  unported  from  Chile.  Its  foliage  is  pleasing,  and  when 
bruised  effuses  copiously  a  strong  odour  of  turpentine.  For  a  notice  of 
an  interesting  phenomenon  which  this  species  and  the  others  of  the  genus 
display,  see  p.  377.    (BoL  Reg.,  May.) 

Dicotyledonous  Monopbtalous  Plants. 
.   CLXX.    'EHcea  §  verce. 
im.  iniix^A. 

gss&i penicilftto All.     pencUIed    mi^orim.teM.    Ro     C  G.  H.    HSSL     C  up    Bat eak  1918 

Already  in  Hort.  Brit,,  as  No.  9937.,  but  without  an  indication  of  its 
affinity,  or  of  a  figure  of  it.  Raised  in  1793,  afterwards  lost  for  many  years, 
bat  again  ndsed  from  Cape  seeds  in  1829.  **  It  flowers  at  Tarious  sea* 
sons.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  strike  by  cuttings;  conseouently,  if  it 
does  not  ripen  its  seeds,  which  is  very  unlikely,  will  prolMioiy  be  soon 
again  lost."     (Bot.  Cab.,  April.) 

CLXXL    Epacrfdew. 

504w  fi'PACRia 

otmpuittlUaAC.   beU-^foMT.    ttLJorSCmr    Dp.Bh    N.  Hoa    189a    C  &p   BotedfailflBS 

**  We  raised  this  eleeant  plant  from  New  Holland  seeds  in  1830.  It 
flowered^  February  and  March,  1833,  and,  we  think,  does  not  yield  in 
beauty  to  any  of  this  fine  family."    (Bot,  Cab.,  May.) 

Acr6triche  ovalifolia  is  figured  in  Loddiges's  Botanical  Cabmet  for  May, 
t.  1930.,  where  the  following  remark,  and  others,  are  offered  on  it :  —  ''At 
first  si^ht  the  flowers  of  this  curious  plant  appear  so  minute  as  to  excite 
little  interest,  but  when  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  help  of  a  magnifying 
glass,  they  are  found  to  be  exceedingly  beautiful  in  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  their  parts." 

CLXXXVl.    ComposiUE  §  Femomacess, 

8389.  ^ATCHARia 

akUiH.ber.)    winged^stemmed     ttLjeaSd       F!a.T       ...       18S9.     S  Lp 
The  male  aex. 

.  **  We  received  this  plant,  under  the  name  we  have  adopted,  from  the 
Berlin   garden,  but  without  any  statements  of  its  native  country.     It 
flowered  freely  in  the  green-house  in  December,  1832,  but  is  curious  rather 
than  ornamental."     (Dr,  Oraham  in  JamewiCt  Journal  for  April,  1833.) 
CompdsikB  §  Azterete, 

mSN  A'CTia       (**  Apparently  fttmi  gtemaxS^  to  ilgh :  if  to,  the  appKoBticn  Is  imknewn  to  ml 

Could  the  author  [Casnni]  of  the  name  have  had  In  view  what  hUoountrjwomen  call  eoulew 
det       ------         _.....      ^  .    -  ... 

•un 


.  Apparently  a  very  estimable  addition  to  the  list  of  hardy,  showy,  freely 
growing  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  sent  from  California  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  by  Mr.  Douglas.  According  to  the  figure,  each  stem  is 
terminated  by  about  four  stalked  flowers  (capitulums  in  botanic  language), 
each  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  or  nearly  so,  and  consisting  of  an  intensely 
yellow  disk  surrounded  by  about  120  long,  narrow,  purple  rays.  *'  It  is 
very  showy,  and  flowers  from  July  to  October.  It  increases  freely  by  the 
parting  its  roots ;  and  it  also  produces  sec»ds  abundantly.  Although  a 
perennial,  it  may  also  be  treated  as  an  annual;  for  seedlings  flower  early 
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enough  the  rery  first  year  to  ripen  their  seeds.  It  will  grow  in  any  com* 
mon  garden  soil,  and  seems  to  require  no  care  in  its  cultivation.  A  bed 
of  it  thickly  planted  is  very  pretty.      (^Bol,  Reg,y  April.) 

CXC.  GnchonsceiK,  Luculia  gratissima  is  fignrea  in  the  Botanical  Co* 
Hnet  for  April,  1. 1 9 19.  This  shrub  has  fine  Uir^  leaves,  and  these,  with  its 
large  pink  very  fragrant  blossoms,  produced  m  rounded  panicles,  render 
it  veiy  beautiful  and  ornamental.  **  Our  plant  flowered  in  September. 
It  is  difficult  of  cultivation ;  the  stove  being  too  close  for  it,  and  the 
green-house  too  cold.  It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  or  layers,  and 
should  be  potted  in  loam  and  peat  soil." 

CXCI.  Q6me€B.    Dec. 

401a  BEMTHA^M/if  LlndL        {Qeorge  Sentkam,  Secretazy  of  the  London  Hortlcnltunl  Sodtty.) 

4;  1.     Sp.  1.  — 
fti«liien  Limdi.    ttnwbtfrj.^hiiUd  m  ...  or  10  ni    Yih    E.  Indies   1825.  L  co    Bot  Teg.  1579 

A  valuable  addition  to  our  collection  of  hardy  shrubs.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  evergreen,  flowering  in  great  profusion  during  summer,  and 
producing  an  abundance  of  laige  globular  reddish  fruit  in  autumn.  The 
leaves  are  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  1  in.  broad  in  their  widest  part,  and 
tapered  to  each  end.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  congregated  into  globular 
heads,  and  surrounded  b^  an  involucre  2  in.  across  when  expanded,  and 
composed  of  four  yellowish-coloured  parts  resemblingpetals.  The  flowers 
themselves  are  greenish,  small,  and  inconspicuous.  The  fruit,  when  ripe^ 
is  of  a  reddish  colour,  a  good  deal  resembling  that  of  the  mulberry,  but 
exceeding  it  considerably  in  size.  The  flesh  is  yellowish  white,  rather 
insipid,  but  not  unpleasant,  although  a  little  bitter  to  the  taste.  **  The 
plant  seems  to  flower  extremely  well  in  common  garden  -soil,  and  may  be 
mcreased  with  facility  either  by  seeds  or  layers.  This  shrub  flowered 
and  fruited  last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  at  the  seat  of  Sir 
C.  Lemon,  Carclew,  Cornwall,  whose  eardener,  Mr.  Booth,  contributed 
the  drawing  and  description  published.  The  plant  was  first  raised  in  1825. 
in  the  garden  of  J.  H.  Tremayne,  Esq.,  Ueligan,  Cornwall,  from  seed 
received  from  Mr.  Tremayne*s  relation,  Sir  Anthony  BuUer,  during  his 
residence  in  the  East  Indies.  Dr.  Wallich  has  twice  published  this  plant 
by  the  name  of  Cdrnus  capitata.  Dr.  Lindley  remarks  that  **  it  di£fer8 
essentially  from  6V5mus  botn  in  flower  and  fruit.  Whether  or  not  C6muc 
fldrida,  which  agrees  with  it  in  habit,  is  also  a  species  of  Benthlimia,  our 
materials  do  not  enable  us  to  determine."    (Bot,  Reg,,  May.) 

CXCVI.  Apocyneee, 

5S5L  WRrGHT/i#.  [Bot  cab.  19S9 

puMflceni  A  C.     downy     AOcu  4?  f.mr.       Osb.Y     Indian  Iilandi,  N.  HoU.    ...    C  Lp 

''  This  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  islands,  and  also  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
New  Holland.  It  is  a  small  shrub,  with  loose  branches,  and  requires  the 
protection  of  the  stove."    (Bot.  Cab,,  May.) 

CCXL  ScrophuldriruB,    ^  Anther-hearing  stamens  two. 

K.  CALCEOLA^RIA  888E6  Herbertt'diM. 

S  parviflbra  LkuU.    smalUflwd.    &  lJ  or  2  my    Y    Valparaifo    18SS.    C  p.i  1    Bot  ttg.  15?l 

A  kind  possessing  sooie  beauty,  though  less  than  others  of  the  genus. 
**  From  the  seeds  brought  home  by  Mr.  Cuming  the  specimen  was  raised 
from  which  our  figure  was  taken,  in  the  garden  of  the  Comte  de  Vandes, 
in  May,  1832.  It  requires  an  open  border  in  a  dry  sheltered  place  in  the 
summer,  and  a  well-ventilated  green-house  in  winter."    (Bot.  Beg,,  April.) 

• 

MONOCOTYLBDONOUS   PLANTS. 

CCXXXVIII.  Amarymea. 

HERHIX>NJ?.  rSfr.iLgar.2.&»l 

apertiooruna  JEKawr.     spreading  or<iiif0.crowned    tf  /^  or  1  ap      Y.O     N.  Avica     ...    O  r.l 

An  ornamental  kind  of  polyanthus  narcissus^  closely  related  to  the 
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Heimion^  cupullbis,  which  is  Mr.  Haworth's  name  for  the  ioleil  cTor  of  the 
gardens.  •  (The  British  Flower-Garderiy  May.) 

Coburgia  fulva  (already  noticed  in  our  Vol.  VIII.  p.  350.^  is  figured  in 
Curtis's  Bot  Mag,  for  March,  t.  322.,  where  it  is  observea  **  that  a  tem- 
perature of  46^  seems  most  favourable  to  its  blossoming  in  perfection." 

CCXXXIX.  Irideof.  Pna  reticulata  Bieb.  is  figured  in  Sweet's  BriHsh 
Ftower^Garden  for  May,  t.  189.,  from  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Whitlej, 
Brames,  and  Milne,  of  the  Fulham  Nursery,  **  where  it  blossomed  early  m 
March  last,  and,  we  believe,  it  exists  at  present  in  no  other  collection.'* 
This  rare,  elegant,  and  comparatively  dimmutive  species  has  four-cornered 
leaves  like  /.  tuberosa.    (The  BriHsh  Flower^Garaefiy  May.) 

CCXL.  Orc^dete  §  Vandese. 

SS9S.  ZYOOPETTALUM.  tl9iS 

tieaochMma  R  a    narrow-lipped  iTQS  or  f  o    W.T.cpot    BrasU    18fi&    D  Itpotah    Boteatw 

"  We  received  this  fine  plant  in  1828,  from  Mr.  Warre,  who  discovered 
it,  and  sent  it  home  from  Brazil.  The  blossoms  are  of  long  duration,  like 
those  of  the  other  species  of  this  beautiful  genus,  which  appear  to  be 
many,  di£^ng  slightly  from  each  other,  but  all  very  beautiful.  (^Bot. 
Cab.y  May.) 

t5S7.  MAXILLA^RIA.  FBot  cab.  1914 

puncUtaJSia     «potted.»yflferf     j^  129  fin    |  n.d     W.cpot     Braxil    1888?    D  It  moM.potsh 

**  Its  flowers  possess  a  very  delicate  and  agreeable  fragrance.  It  should 
be  potted  in  vegetable  earth,  with  moss  and  pieces  of  broken  not  inter- 
mixed." The  flowers  are  pretty,  their  segments  white,  sprinkled  with 
pink  spots.    (Bot,  Cab.,  April.) 

OrcfndecB  §  Epidendrea. 

fS&k  EPIDE'NDRUM  (A.  bulbiwi). 

PTgnuBHim  Hook,     pygmy      £[^cm    i  Ja     O.W     BrasU    18SL     D  p.r.w    Bot  mag. 32S3 

Like  every  created  object,  interesting  when  examined ;  but  this  is  not 
obviously  ornamental.    {Bot,  Mag,,  April.) 
CCXLI.  Sataimneep. 

8.  MAR A'NTil  47  bfcolor. 
SmlnorA  a    smaller    £IZ]or    |  f.m.       W       a  America     1828?     D  r.l    BotcabLl9M 

**  It  is  a  neat  little  stove  plant,  not  growing  much  more  than  6  in.  high. 
The  leaves  are  verv  richly  and  beautifully  tinted,  and  the  simple  flowers 
are  produced  in  February  and  Aforch.  It  should  be  potted  in  rich  loam, 
and  will  increase  freely  by  separating  the  roots."    (Bot,  Cab,,  May.) 
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CORRECTloss,  -^  In  p.  82.  line  3.  for  "  Part  L"  read  «*  Part  II."  In 
p.  243.  line  1.  for  '*  S.  B,  W."  read  "  J.  B,  W:' 

The  Lists  of  Plants  in  the  Accounts  of  Provincial  Nurseries  to  he  suppRed 
by  the  Parties  possessing  the  Plants, —  Sir,  I  think  that  these  lists  do  not 
(ieserve  a  place  in  your  valuable  pages,  on  the  ground  of  public  usefulness, 
unless  they  contam  plants  that  are  rare,  difficult  to  be  procured,  and 
unless  all  those  enumerated  are  not  only  possessed  by  the  party  contribut- 
ing the  list,  but  possessed  by  them  in  sufficient  quantity  for  sale.  Such 
lists,  too,  in  every  case,  would  appear  with  a  better  race  if  they  came 
directly  and  professedly  from  the  interested  party,  as  their  so  doing  would 
cast  the  responsibility  for  their  accuracy  on  this  party.  They  should  by 
no  means  be  inserted  on  the  doubtful  authority  of  a  borrowed  name,  it 
is  even  possible  that  in  the  list  of  rarer  plants  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
R.  Jeflries  and  Sons,  Ipswich,  inserted  p.  102.,  that  Messrs.  R.  JeflHes 
and  Sons  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  it,  as,  by  the  signature,  it 
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stands  forth  as  the  production  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  gardener  to  the  land- 
lord of  Messrs.  R.  Jeffries  and  Sons.  In  this  case,  however,  1  may 
venture  my  suspicion  that  Mr.  Smith's  name  is  insufficient  to  veil  the  real 
actor,  Mr.  Smith  being  a  man  not  professing  any  acquaintance  with  plants, 
although  a  very  creditable  kitchen-gardener,  in  the  wish,  Sir,  that  these 
remarks  may  cause  future  lists  to  be  restricted  to  public  usefulness,  and  to 
he  frankly  authenticated  by  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  plants  it 
enumerates,  I  remain,  your  constant  subscriber, — H.  Laundy,  fFoodMdge 
Nurteryy  March  3.  1833. 

Z/cUing  of  Land  to  Cottagers  it  the  best  JHeans  of  hcnefiting  them  and  our* 
selves.  —  Sir,  You  and  I  think  so  much  alike  on  the  subject  of  cottage 
allotments,  and  the  arguments  in  their  favour  appear  so  convincing,  that  it 
seems  almost  superfluous  to  add  a  word  to  what  has  already  been  so  power- 
fully advanced  in  their  support  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine ;  and  I  only 
advert  to  the  subject  at  this  time  to  point  out  what  I  think  is  an  error  in 
the  reasoning  of  a  celebrated  political  economist  of  the  present  day.  Miss 
Harriet  Martmeau,  for  whom  and  for  whose  writings  I  entertain  very 
high  respect,  in  No.  x.  of  her  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy^  has,  I  con- 
ceive, greatly  overrated  the  advantages  of  emigration,  and  proportionally 
underrated  those  of  home  colonisation.  Now,  to  say  nothmg  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  former  as  a  means  of  relief  to  our  siu'plus  population, 
surely  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  wherever  the  system  of 
cottage  allotments  has  been  fairly  and  judiciously  tried,  it  has  been  found 
productive  of  very  great  advantages,  by  inducing  the  labourer  to  draw  the 
supplies  for  himself  and  family  from  the  land,  mstead  of  from  the  poor- 
rates.  I  cannot  appeal  to  a  better  authority  on  this  matter  than  Mr.  John 
Denson,  who,  in  his  valuable  little  treatise,  A  Peasants  Voice  to  Land' 
owners,  has  presented  us  with  a  series  of  facts  which  no  theory,  however 
ingenious,  .can  overcome  or  gainsay.  I  agree  with  Selim  ^Vol.  VIII. 
p.  647.)  that  too  large  an  extent  of  land  may  not  be  desirable;  but 
just  as  much  as  the  cottager  and  his  family  can  cultivate  without  ham- 
pering themselves,  must  surely  be  an  important  acquisition.  Grant  them 
this,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  banish  them  as  useless  lumber  firom 
the  country.  —  Samuel  Taylor,     Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk,  Jan.  21.  1833. 

Jifr,  Weeks^s  Boiler  does  not  fur  tm  ;  and  a  Notice  of  some  Improvements 
by  Mr.  Weeks.  —  Sir,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  point  out  an  error  in  your 
Magazine,  in  p.  37.,  where  you  state  my  boiler  to  be  liable  to  corrosion. 
It  holds  but  ten  gallons,  and  flows  seven  a  minute :  the  rapid  flow  and 
quickness  of  circulation  act  more  as  a  cleanser  than  otherwise ;  for  in- 
stance, I  had  one  fixed  for  a  few  months,  partly  as  a  steam-boiler ;  and  I 
afterwards  applied  the  same  for  a  quick  circulation  of  hot  water  to  my  hot- 
house. It  had  not  been  there  long,  before  it  threw  up  as  much  as  a  quart 
of  the  earthy  particles  of  water  which  had  before  been  deposited;  and 
this  gave  it  a'  thorough  cleansing.  I  have  also  pulled  my  boilers  to  pieces 
after  having  been  fixed  six  or  nine  months,  and  have  found  them  cleaner, 
if  possible,  than  on  the  day  in  which  they  were  first  made. 

I  also  take  the  liberty  of  informing  you,  I  have  made  some  improve- 
ments: —  Ist,  by  a  half-circular  trough,  which  surrounds  the  uppermost 
pipe,which  is  filled  with  water  for  keeping  up  a  constant  steam  in  nouses; 
2dlyj  by  heating  and  letting  in  external  air  by  means  of  a  pipe  at  every  six 
feet  passing  through  the  hot  water  down  the  standards,  tne  bottom  end 
going  through  the  front  wall  to  receive  cold  air,  which  is  heated  by  passing 
up  uirough  the  water;  and  the  other  end  lets  it  into  the  house  gently 
heated ;  and  by  this  process  the  air  will  continually  keep  on  in  circulation. 

I  have  likewise  a  plan  of  ventilating  to  cleanse  the  nouses  or  pits  from 
stagnant  or  foul  air ;  first,  by  letting  in  the  heated  air,  and  then  by  means 
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of  a  ventilator  in  any  part  of  the  wall,  and  an  ascending  tube  fixed  thereto 
on  the  outside,  which  will  keep  a  continual  circulation  of  air  without  open?- 
ing  of  doors  or  lights. 

Another  improvement  I  have  also  made  for  heating  of  pine  pits,  fivmes, 
&c.,  without  the  aid  of  tan  or  hot  dung,  by  means  of  a  trough  about  1  ft. 
6  in.  wide,  more  or  less,  as  occasion  may  require,  which  may  be  made  with 
bricks  set  in  cement,  with  stone,  or  with  any  other  material  that  will  bold 
water.  This  trough  is  to  lie  under  the  pit,  and  a  pipe  is  to  pass  through 
it  to  heat  the  water ;  and  a  common  wood  hivdle  is  to  be  placed  over, 
about  one  foot  off,  with  straw  or  leaves  on  the  top,  so  that  tne  beat  and 
steam  may  pass  through  to  the  mould.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Edward 
Weeks,    Horticultural  Manujactory,  Kin^t  Road,  Chelsea,  AW.  1 1.  1832. 

Thoughts  and  Facts  on  the  Ejfeds  and  Principles  cf  Pruning,  by  Mr, 
Howden.  —  Sir,  Mr.  Billington  and  you  have  ''  spun  a  mortal  long  yturo,*' 
about  *^  ignorance  in  arboriculture,  with  hints  for  its  removal,'*  idl  seem* 
ingly  directed  against  poor  Howden.  (p.  50 — 59.)  Nine  full  pages !  oh,  my 
patience  I  and  I  would  not  give  a  fraction  of  a  farthing  for  all  his  dry, 
musty,  worthless  palaver.  Friend  Taylor  is  wrong  in  supposing  (p.  49.) 
that  I  am  a  disciple  of  the  old  school :  I  trust  I  have  advanced  at  least 
one  step  h^er  than  that  of  the  new  school.  I  properly  appreciate  the 
value  of  leaves,  twigs,  and  branches ;  I  should  be  sony  to  d^prvre  a  tree 
of  one  of  its  leaves  in  summer,  or  to  see  them  devoured  bv  the  locusts  or 
caterpillars ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  deprive  the  peacock  ot  one  feather  of 
his  gaudy  train ;  but  I  should  be  more  sorry  to  be  such  a  ninny  as  to  call 
the  eyes  of  Argus  the  mouths,  or  heads,  of  Medusa.  If  the  poor  bird  had 
not  another  mouth  at  the  other  extremity  it  would  never  get  fiit.  The 
whole  of  Mr.  Billington*s  nine  pages,  with  quotations  from  better  men 
than  himself,  only  co  to  prove  that  to  tear  off  a  young  leaf  draws  {Mut  of 
the  bark  with  it,  while  a  ripe  leaf  drops  off  at  a  joint !  Pray,  Sir,  will  not 
tearing  out  a  young  feather  from  a  fowl  tear  the  skin,  and  even  draw 
blood  ?  while,  u  lef^  to  nature,  they  will  all  drop  off  at  a  joint,  the  same  as 
leaves :  but  when  do  the  branches  of  a  tree  drop  off  at  a  joint  ?  Answer. 
Never ;  and  so  the  skilful  pruner  makes  an  artificial  joint  with  his  knife^ 
hook,  or  chisel.  Question.  When  does  a  branch  rot  and  drop  off  from  a 
tree,  leaving  part  of  its  decayed  stem  in  the  stem  of  its  mother  i  Answer. 
As  soon  as  the  higher  branches  meet,  so  as  to  exclude  the  sun  and  air;  for, 
as  few  trees  will  live  under  the  drip  of  others,  so  few  branches  will  live 
under  the  drip  of  their  younger  brethren.  Question.  Then,  what  is  the 
use  of  pruning,  if  trees,  planted  at  proper  distances,  will  prune  themselves 
naturally?  Answer.  Very  few  deciduous  trees  will  prune  themselves, 
unless  firs  or  eversreens  are  planted  among  them,  by  which  they  are 
both  sheltered  and  drawn  up  straight.  Then,  to  take  away  the  firs,  &c.,  at 
once,  would  expose  them  too  suddenly  to  summer's  heat  and  winter's 
cold,  and  they  would  become  hidebound  and  stunted ;  but,  by  pruning  the 
.firs,  the  sun  and  air  are  let  in  among  the  trees,  and  the  ground  is  warmed, 
and  ve^tation  encouraged.  Then,  a  plantation  wholly  of  firs  will  grow 
better  if  planted  4  ft.  apart  than  if  planted  4  yds.  apart,  if  so  be  that  by 
prunine  you  admit  the  sun  and  air  to  warm  the  soil,  and  so  invigorate  the 
trees,  that  you  do  not  need  to  fall  any  tree  before  it  is  fit  for  a  9f^.  rail ; 
whereas,  without  pruning  or  thinning,  it  would  be  a  mass  of  rubbish,  like 
an  unhoed  crop  of  turnips,  all  rotting  on  the  land ;  but  4  yds.  being  a 
proper  distance  for  a  timber  tree  of  100  cubic  feet  (as  proved  on  the 
estates  of  the  Duke  of  Athol),  then  the  pruner  has  2722  rafls  on  his  acre; 
of  which  he  seUs  2420  rails  or  poles,  leaving  300  timber  trees  on  his  acre, 
which,  in  72  years,  it  appears,  are  worth  perhaps  eight  or  ten  pounds  sterling 
£Bch  tree.    Now,  the  pruning  costs  no  more  than  lOt.  per  acre ;  and  jA20 
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rails,  at  the  very  low  price  of  6d.  per  pair,  is  12l0f.,  or  60/.  lOf.  per  acre. 
The  Duke  of  Athol  has  practised  turning  Scotch  bullocks,  or  stotts,  into 
his  plantations,  which  may  be  very  economical  on  the  barren  mountains 
of  Scotland,  where  grass  is  scarce;  but  I  prefer  putting  in  300  English 
oaks,  ehns,  or  Spanish  chestnuts,  so  that  when  the  larches  have  been  felled, 
a  fine  young  plantation  of  hard  wood  supplies  their  places.  This  result, 
however,  partly  depends  on  soil  and  situation.  All  soils  are  improved  by 
producing  a  crop  of  trees,  therefore  all  poor  lands  should  be  planted. 

Now  for  the  requisite  quantity  of  leaves  (viz.  mouths  to  feed^  and)  to 
rear  100  cubic  feet  of  timber.  Twelve  feet  apart  being  found  the  proper 
distance,  of  course  the  branches  can  e^^tend  no  farther  than  6  ft.  from  the 
centre  of  the  stem  (for  observe  that  all  fir  boughs  proceed  from  the  very 
centre  of  the  stem,  or  first  year's  shoot,  and  increase  in  size  towards  the 
surface,  till  they  rot,  or  are  cut  off).  Then,  as  all  branches  will  rot  when 
excluded  fi'om  the  sun  and  air,  and  under  the  drip  of  others,  it  follows  that 
they  are  no  longer  of  use,  but  may  be  very  detrimental  to  the  timber,  and 
who  will  not  agree  that  they  are  better  off  than  on  ?  It  therefore  follows 
that  the  Duke  of  Athol's  trees  have  no  larger  a  top  than  an  unpnmed 
tree  of  10  or  15  years*  growth.  So  much  for  mighty  heads  and  mouths. 
Then,  Sir,  if  left  to  nature,  deciduous  trees  will  not  prune  themselves  at 
all,  nor  form  a  bole  fit  to  be  seen.  An  oak,  unless  drawn  up  by  other 
trees,  will  only  assume  the  appearance  of  an  apple  tree,  ay,  even  of  a  dwarf 
apple  tree ;  but  by  pruning  it  may  at  le&st  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
standard  apple.  Some  eighteen  years  ago  I  planted  an  apple  orchard  with 
dwarfs  and  standards  alternately ;  I  have  felled  some  of  them  this  winter 
with  stems  10  in.  in  diameter,  though  three  fourths  of  their  mouths  were 
pruned  off  every  year.  I  had  one  of  the  standards  sawn  into  boards, 
which  I  intend  to  make  a  table  of,  as  a  keepsake;  the  centre  bein^  a 
beautiful  picture  of  an  Irish  shillelah,  which  has  turned  brown ;  the  outside 
is  white  as  chalk,  of  fine  dear  timbo*.  Had  such  a  tree  not  been  pruned 
in  its  youth,  it  would  have  been  only  like  the  dwarfs,  only  fit  for  firewood, 
.and  poor  firewood  too.  We  are  sorry  to  lop  or  prune  ornamental  trees ; 
but,  when  timber  is  the  object  desired,  even  the  common  laurel,  and 
particularly  the  Portugal  laurel,  and  the  silver-striped  holly,  by  thick 
.  planting  and  proper  pruning,  may  be  formed  into  timber  trees.  Many  of 
the  latter  I  assisted  in  felling,  30  years  ago,  at  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun's ; 
many  of  them  were  fiill  18  in.  in  diameter,  with  nearly  20  ft.  of  clear  clean 
stem :  they  were  sawn  into  veneers,  for  the  cabinet-makers,  as  the  wood 
is  much  whiter  than  that  of  the  common  green  holly. 

Now  for  ignorance  in  arboriculture.  What  is  Uie  reason  why  we  ffar- 
deners  cut  off  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  leaf  when  inserting  a  bud  into 
a  stock  ?  Why  do  we  cut  down  a  graft  or  scion  to  two  or  three  eyes 
when  inserting  a  graft  ?  Why  do  we  prefer  raising  grape  vines  from  single 
eyes,  instead  of  a  long  shoot  ?  Why  do  we  cut  down  vines  and  other 
plants  to  make  them  break  out  the  stronger  ?  Why  do  we  use  striking- 
glasses  for  tender  cuttings,  and  even  shade  them  from  the  sun  ?  TImb 
answer  of  the  would-be  new  school,  will  be,  "  It  is  all  from  ignorance. 
Gardeners  have  no  time  to  study  physiology;  their  masters  and  mistresses 
should  study  for  them,  and  tell  them  how  to  practise ;  and  the  learned  in 
divinity,  law,  and  physic  will  assist  with  their  college  lore  in  illuminating 
the  poor  ignorant  gardener,  inasmuch  as  he  is  quite  in  the  dark ;  for  that 
the  leaves,  twigs,  buds,  and  branches  are  the  true  sources  of  health  and 
vigour."  WeU,  well.  Messieurs  Collegians,  you  must  have  it  aU  your  own 
way :  you  can  speak  and  write  better  than  we  poor  gardeners  can ;  but,  I 
trust,  most  of  us  know  bow  to  sow,  plant,  bud  and  graft,  prune  and  thin, 
so  as  to  produce  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables,  ay,  and  timber  trees  too,  as 
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well  as  any  o^  you.  I  have  said  before,  that  every  thing  the  tree  produces 
is  the  ofispring  of  the  tree;  they  bear  not  the  tree,*,but  the  tree  them; 
whether  they  are  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruits,  they  send  nothing 
back  to  their  parent,  and  yet  they  are  the  most  grateful  progeny  in  nature. 
No  animal  ever  returns  the  kindness  of  its  parent :  it  is  seldom  seen  that 
the  chickens  scratch  for  the  old  hen :  but  vegetables  really  are  fed  from 
their  own  offspring ;  I  mean,  from  the  rotten  leaves :  a  tree  actuallv  devours 
its  own  ofl&pring.  Now,  brother-gardeners,  I  appeal  to  you  (for  I  will 
not  appeal  to  those  who  style  themselves  the  learned) :  have  you  not  seen 
some  of  your  vines  break  out  very  weakly  in  spring,  yet  by  the  end  of 
summer  the  shoots  are  most  luxuriant,  with  monstrous  large  leaves 
(famous  mouths,  say  certain  physiologists);  all  blood-suckers,  say  we, 
and  thev  are  hewn  down,  to  be  cast  into  the  oven.  And  thus  would  I  hew 
down  aU  such  long  lumbering  letters  as  that  of  Mr.  Billington,  to  be  put 
either  into  the  oven  or  under  the  boiler. 

P.  S.  I  fear  this  wiU  be  thought  a  long  lumbering  letter,  so  you  may 
hew  it  down  and  cast  it  where  you  please.  —  John  Howden,  Heaih  Houte, 
Feb,  24.  1833. 

Sir,  I  feel  as  if  again  called  upon  to  come  to  the  scratch;  for,  al- 
though I  wrote  to  you  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  had  then  only  once  read 
over  Mr.  Billington's  long  communication  (p.  50 — 59.),  and  wrote  m^ 
r^ly  right  off  band,  without  any  corrections ;  and  I  never  retain  dupli- 
cates. On  again  perusing  Mr.  Biilington's  letter,  I  am  the  more  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  my  doctrine ;  and,  as  we  are  both  writing  solely  for  the  good 
of  the  public,  our  very  opposite  opinions  should  be  nurly  weighed  in  the 
balance  by  all  who  are  desirous  of  proving  all  things,  and  holding  fast  that 
which  is  good.  I  am  still  determined  to  stand  or  fall  by  my  bill ;  and, 
should  I  be  cast  off^  like  a  withered  leaf,  I  shall  have  the  consolation  of 
thinking  that  I  have  done  my  duty.  Here,  then,  I  take  my  stand ;  here 
I  take  my  text :  —  We  are  all  of  the  earth  earthly :  all  food  comes  from 
the  earth,  either  directly  or  indirectly;  whether  it  be  for  the  support  of 
animal  or  vegetable  life.  Air,  light,  and  heat  are  all  absorbents :  they  take 
all,  but  return  nothing  but  a  shower  of  rain,  which  may  wash  and  clean 
the  leaves  of  a  tree,  and  give  moisture  to  its  roots,  which  are  indeed  its 
only  mouths.  The  vital  air  we  breathe  does  not  support  us ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  really  exhausts  us,  if  not  supplied  with  more  substantial  food ; 
witness  Ann  M!oor,  the  famous  fasting  woman  of  Tutbury;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  live  toad  in  the  heart  of  a  tree,  or  in  a  solid  block  of  marble. 
Heat,  air,  and  li^ht  are  the  chief  promoters  of  vegetation.  Electricity 
also  acts  a  conspicuous  part.  It^is  an  established  fact  that  heat  expands 
and  cold  condenses  all  substances.  It  is  heat  that  causes  the  buds  of 
trees  to  swell ;  air  causes  them  to  expand,  and  li^ht  gives  them  colour  and 
taste  or  flavour.  This  is  not  from  their  imbibmg  any  thing  from  these 
elements,  but  from  these  elements  abstracting  certain  fluids,  leaving  the 
grosser  matter  to  form  various  shades,  colours,  and  consistencies  of  the 
various  species  of  vegetable  productions.  Heat,  air,  light,  and  cleanliness 
all  promote  the  growth  of  both  animals  and  vegetables :  but  we  should  be 
yer^  wrong  in  saying  that  the  skin  of  animals,  or  the  leaves  of  vegetables, 
imbibed  any  nourishment  from  such  sources.  As  well  might  we  say  that 
a  dirty  child  derived  nourishment  from  the  soap  and  water  it  was  washed 
with,  or  that  a  horse  got  nourishment  out  of  the  currycomb.  The  (Ranges 
of  atmospheric  pressure  have  a  wonderful  efiect  on  vegetation :  if  you 
take  a  withered  shrivelled  fruit  of  any  kind  —  say  an  apple  —  and  put  it 
into  a  vessel  to  which  an  air-pump  can  be  attached,  and  work  the  pump 
eradually,  the  fruit  will  as  gradually  swell  to  its  original  size  and  plump 
form.  If  such  apple  had  been  growing  on  a  tree,  the  air  so  drawn  out  of 
it  would  have  acted  as  a  sucker-pump,  and  drawn  up  sap  to  supply  the 
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place  of  the  exhausted  air.  On  this  principle  the  leaves  of  trees  act  as  wo 
many  pumps  to  a  tree ;  and  the  head  or  top  of  a  tree  acts  as  a  single 
pump  for  tne  whole  stem  or  trunk.  Now,  the  sap  being  drawn  all  from 
the  earth,  is  taken  up  in  its  compound  state,  consisting  of  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen.  The  leaves  discharge  only  the  pure  hydrogen,  like  di- 
stilled water,  retaining  only  the  carbon  and  oxygen,  which  form  the  timber, 
bark,  and  dry  leaves :  by  an  extra  artificial  heat,  the  oxygen  may  also  all  be 
discharged,  leaving  nothing  but  pure  carbon.  Were  it  not  for  atmospheric 
influence,  there  could  be  no  leaves,  and  without  leaves  timber  could  only 
attain  the  consistence  of  roots  of  the  same  species;  like  potatoes  sprouting 
in  a  dark  cellar.  Trees  of  rapid  growth,  such  as  the  poplar,  sycamore, 
and  lime  tree,  have  generally  a  large  shaking  leaf:  these  leaves,  acting  as 
so  many  pumps,  on  the  principle  of  capillary  attraction,  encourage  the 
growth  or  timber  on  a  congenial  soil;  but  on  a  poor  soil  they  are  a 
greater  curse  than  a  blessing :  hence  we  see  so  many  stunted  oaks,  and 
other  single  or  hedgerow  trees,  with  a  head  or  crown  a  hundred  yards  in 
circumference,  with  scarcely  ten  feet  of  saleable  timber  in  them.  Such 
trees  may  be  admired  by  people  who  are  fond  of  **  the  picturesque,"  but 
to  me  they  only  appear  like  magnified  gooseberry  bushes.  Mr.  Main  says, 
**  the  larger  the  head  of  a  tree,  the  larger  must  be  the  trunk  "  [Vol.  VIIL 
p.  306.1 ;  and  that  **  the  arguments  of  such  as  I  lie  in  a  nutshell.*'  Allow  me 
to  retaliate  a  little,  and  say,  the  arguments  of  all  such  as  Mr.  Main  lie  in  a 
peppercorn.  I  am  not  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Lindlev,  nor  would  I  pin  my  faith 
to  the  sleeve  of  any  man,  however  high  his  titles,  including  F.Xi.S. ;  but  I 
value  the  writings  oi  Mr.  Lindley  very  much ;  and  the  quotations  of  Mr. 
Billington  serve  to  prove  in  a  general  way  that  my  principles  are  correct. 
The  very  nectarine  tree  (p.  52.)  in  Mr.  BilIington*s  own  garden  proves 
this.  The  large  bud,  or  graft,  or  top  of  this  tree  ought,  on  his  principle, 
to  have  sent  down  nourishment  to  cause  the  plum  stock  or  crab  stock  to 
have  swelled  as  laige  as  a  pumpkin ;  instead  of  which,  he  finds  it  one  third 
smaller  than  the  part  above,  and  no  doubt  far  smaller  than  if  it  had  only 
been  supporting  its  natural  progeny ;  but,  like  the  weepins  ash  I  alluded 
to  (p.  53-},  the  foster-child  is  a  blood-sucker :  it  acted  the  part  of  the 
young  cuckoo  in  the  titlark's  nest ;  it  gobbled  up  all  the  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen  for  its  mighty  paunch.  The  plum  stock  was  merely,  like  a 
grape  vine  cut  at  the  wrong  season,  bleeding  itself  to  death.  The  plum 
stock  is  a  mere  siphon  or  horseleech  to  draw  in  and  give  out ;  or,  like  the 
jackal,  or  lion's  provider,  it  has  to  take  up  with  the  mere  refuse  or  offal. 
I  have  only  now  to  add,  that  should  a  branch  of  a  tree  offend  thee,  cut  it 
off,  and  cast  it  from  thee :  it  is  only  a  little  tree  growing  out  of  a  large  one. 
Heal  over  a  wound  as  soon  as  possible ;  and,  though  the  timber  is  not  im- 
proved, the  shape  of  the  tree  may  be.  Should  your  tree  have  too  few 
branches,  according  to  your  taste,  stick  it  all  over  with  buds  and  grafts 
Should  vour  tree  be  too  old,  and  unsightly,  and  incorrigible,  cut  it  dear 
off*  by  the  ground ;  and,  if  a  reproductive  tree,  you  may  have  four  fim 
shoots  from  it ;  and,  by  planting  four  or  five  handsome  youne  trees  round 
it,  you  may  have  a  clump  of  great  beauty,  instead  of  a  single  deformity, 
on  the  same  space  of  land,  —  always  remembering  to  train  up  a  tree  in  the 
way  it  should  go,  and  when  it  is  old  it  will  not  depart  from  it  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  yours  in  good  earnest, —  John  Hotoden,     March  31.  1833. 

The  Hoop'petiicoai  Narcittus  (l^arciuus  Bulbocodium  Bot«  Mag.  t.  88.; 
Corbularia  ser6Hna  Haworth)  is  (in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  at  least^ 
perfectly  hardy  and  of  free  growth.  (See  VcJ.  VIII.  p.  724.,  Vol.  IK* 
p.  118.  242.^  I  have,  as  well  as  J.  D.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  724.),  seen  it 
*'  thriving  tnorougbly"  and  *^  flowering  satis&ctorily "  at  the  foot  of  a 
^wall,  where  it  was  planted  In  light  sandy  loam.  I  have  alsa  seen  it 
flowering  beautifully,  year  after  year,  in  a  low  cold  situation*  and  very 
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heavy  wet  soil.  In  the  grounds  of  the  present  Botanic  Garden,  the  soil 
of  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  verj  light,  many  clusters  were  planted,  in 
various  situations,  early  last  autumn,  which  are  now  growing  strongly*  If 
B  little  more  attention  were  paid  to  this  plant,  and  its  seeds  were  sown, 
the  moment  they  are  ripe,  m  a  sheltered  situation,  it  might  soon  be  ren- 
dered comparatively  common.  The  seedlings  will  arrive  at  maturity  in 
about  three  or  four  years.  —  H.  Turner,  Botanic  Garden,  Bury  St,  Ed^ 
mundsy  April  19.  1833. 

It  it  impossible  to  effect  the  Cross4mpregnation  of  the  Cucumber  (Cttcumti 
wtiws  L.)  and  the  Melon  (C.  Mllo  L.^  with  each  other,, —  Sir,  I  had  till  now 
indulged  the  hope  that  I  should  not  nave  had  so  soon  again  to  trouble  you 
on  the  subject  of  my  present  letter.  The  seeds,  however,  which  Mr. 
Oliver  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  612.),  I  have  been  unable 
to  excite  to  germination.  Their  failure  I  regret,  because  therein  I  may  in 
some  measure  lose  a  strong  corroborating  fact,  which  might  have  induced 
conviction  in  those  who  still  doubt  the  position  I  have  endeavoured  to 
establish,  viz.,  the  impossibility  of  effecting,  either  by  artificial  or  natural 
means,  the  fertilisation  of  the  Cucumis  sativus  and  Cucumis  Melo,  or 
vice  vertd.  Immediately  on  examining  the  seeds  sent,  I  felt  certain  of  what 
would  be  the  result  of  their  cultivation,  and  this  I  mentioned  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Oliver ;  stating  my  belief  that  it  would  eventually  prove  that  the 
cross  he  had  obtained  was  between  the  C.  flexudsus,  or  a  variety  thereof, 
and  the  C,  Mh\o;  confirming  the  truth  of  one  of  the  conjectures  I  had 
thrown  out  in  my  last  communication.  The  contorted  appearance  of 
the  grains  fully  bears  me  out ;  some  of  them  are  neariy  a  semicircle,  and 
all  are  more  or  less  twisted :  now,  this  is  a  distinctive  character,  never 
found  in  the  species  C,  sativus.  I  enclose  you  the  few  I  have  remaining, 
that  you  may  judge  between  us :  on  breaking  them,  you  will  easily  per- 
ceive they  are  unfitted  for  germination ;  due,  no  cioubt,  to  their  age, 
being  from  nine  to  eleven  years  old.  No.  1.  is  the  seed  taken  from  what 
Mr.  Oliver  describes  as  a  large  cucumber,  fit  only  for  mangoes  (doubtless 
this,  previous  to  its  coming  into  his  possession,  was  a  hybrid,  between  the 
C.  flexu6sus,  or  snake  cucumber,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  and  the  melon, 
by  which  cross  it  had  lost  its  snake-like  form :  if  Mr.  Oliver  had  examined 
the  foliage  and  blossoms,  he  might  have  readily  distinguished  it  from  the 
common  cucumber) :  the  fruit  that  afibrded  the  seeds  now  in  question 
must,  in  its  infant  state,  have  been  fecundated  by  the  pollen  of  the  melon, 
and  it  consequently  produced  the  hybrid  he  mentions,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two  parents;  the  seed  here,  of  course,  remains  unchanged,  as 
that  of  the  maneo  cucumber,  and  is  the  most  contorted. 

No.  2,  was  taken  Grom  the  above  first  hybrid  fruit,  and  now,  provided 
no  foreign  fecundation  have  again  taken  place,  is  become  permanent ;  and 
the  seeds,  being  modified  by  the  melon  parent,  are  much  less  contorted. 
The  product  of  this  it  was  that  was  sent  to  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  and,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  yielded  no  fertile  grains;  not, 
certainly,  because  a  hybrid  production ;  had  that  been  the  cause,  it  would 
have  been  evinced  by  such  failure  in  the  previous  generation.  Need  I  say 
more  ?  I  have,  I  think,  clearly  shown  that  Mr.  Oliver's  hybrid  militates 
in  no  degree  against  my  previous  position.     I  have,  in  a  former  letter 

S7o\,  IV.  p.  383.),  enumerated  the  C  flexudsus  as  one  of  those  congeners 
at  admitted  of  reciprocal  fecundation  with  the  C,  Af^o,  and  in  my  mind 
it  admits  not  of  a  shadow  of  doubt  that,  if  Mr.  Oliver's  mango  cucumber 
was  not  the  C.  flexudsus,  yet  that  it  was  some  other  than  the  C.  sativus. 
I  enclose  also,  for  your  comparison,  seeds  of  the  C.  flexuosus,  of  three 
different  hybrids  between  that  and  C,  ilfelo,and  also  the  "melon  trompe'* 
i«ceived  from  Vilmorin  of  Paris,  which  I  also  consider  as  a  hybrid  having 
the  like  origin :  no  one  of  them  is  worth  cultivating. 
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I  postpone  till  a  future  opportouity  some  farther  remarks  on  the  mutual 
fecundation  of  plants,  and  on  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  at  present 
adopted  by  botanists.    Yours,  &c,  —  J,  C.  K,    LewaU  Lodge, 

To  the  seeds  of  Cucumis  flexuosus  sent,  the  seeds  from  Mr.  Oliver's 
mango  cucumber  (No.  1.)  bear,  in  contort^ness,  colour,  and  in  size,  ex^ 
cept  that  they  are  shorter  and  broader,  close  resemblance.  The  seeds 
(Ko.  2.)  from  the  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Oliver,  and  described  Vol.  VIII. 

S.  611.,  bear  an  evident,  but  rather  less  close,  resemblance  to  those  of  C 
ezu^us.    On  the  seeds  of  the  other  kinds  sent  by  J.  C.  K.  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak.  — «/.  D, 


Art.  in.     Queries  and  Answers^ 

What  Quantiiv  of  the  under-wimed  Kinds  of  Work  should  a  Workman 
perform  in  a  Da^f  —  Sir,  I  venture  to  ask  for  an  article  on  the  quantity  of 
work  which  a  moderately  good  carpenter,  mason,  ploughman,  country 
workman  in  general,  and  labouring  gardener  ou^ht  to  do  in  a  day  ?  —  I  do 
not  mean  fine  work.  How  much  sawing,  for  mstance,  or  brick  or  rough 
stone  walling  ?  How  much  hedging,  or  ploughing,  or  ditching,  or  trenching, 
or  turnip-hoeing,  or  cutting  of  coppice  wood  ?  How  many  sheep  or  cattle 
one  man  can  attend  ?  How  much  a  team  of  oxen,  or  horses,  ought  to  do 
in  a  day  ?  Or  how  much  a  gardener  should  dig  ?  Or  how  much  garden 
belonging  to  a  villa  one  man  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  in  order  through  the 
year?  I  am  a  young  beginner,  and  am  perfectly  ignorant  on  these  points, 
as  I  am  sure  thousands  are ;  and  I  should  be  most  delighted  to  find  a  list 
of  two  or  three  pages,  in  your  next  number,  estimating  the  quantity  of  all 
9orts  of  such  work  as  I  might  reasonably  expect  to  have  performed  by  a 
fair  workman. 

Movable  Saw  Mill.  —The  Duke  of  Athol,  at  Dunkeld,  has  established 
a  sort  oi  movable  saw  mUl  in  his  woods,  which  is  of  very  cheap  and  substantial 
construction.  Could  you  obtain  the  particulars,  it  would  be  extremely 
useful  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  No  doubt,  a  letter  from  you  to 
his  grace,  or  to  his  manager  in  Scotland,  would  {procure  the  necessary  in? 
formation,  as  every  body  must  feel  an  anxious  desire  to  forward  your  most 
useful  labours.  —  H,  Johnson, 

Remarks  contributive  to  an  answer  to  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
queries,  but  still  not  supplying,  even  to  one  or  two  of  them,  either  a  direct 
or  full  answer,  will  be  found  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  447.,  Vol.  V.  p.  108. 728.— J.  D. 

Volumes  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Cychpadia  useful  to  Gardeners,  -•  Sir,  Permit 
me  to  recommend,  through  ^our  Magazine,  a  few  books,  which  I  have 
found  to  contain  more  useful  information  on  the  subjects  upon  which  they 
treat,  in  a  small  compass,  than  I  have  been  able  to  procure  from  more 
voluminous  reading;  and  which  books  or  works  would,  in  my  younger 
days,  if  I  could  then  have  obtained  them,  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to 
me.  The  books  to  which  I  allude  are  the  scientific  works  in  Dr.  Lardner's 
Cabinet  Cyclop<sdia,  particularly  the  volumes  on  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics 
and  Pneumatics,  Chemistry,  and  Heat  and  its  Practical  Application; 
which  may  be  procured,  in  separate  volumes,  at  6s,  each,  in  cloth.  The 
volume  on  Chemistiy,  by  M.  Donovan,  Esq.,  would  answer  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Taylor  (Vol.  VlII.  p.  735.)  more  effectually  than  any  other  oook  I 
know;  and  would  obviate  the  defect  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mallet  (Vol.  IX. 
p.  122.},  that  English  popular  works  on  chemistry  are  defective  in  one 
important  point,  viz«,  that  of  explaining  the  language  which  they  speak.  I 
would  likewise  recommend  to  gardeners,  whose  local  situation  will  admit, 
to  join  mechanics'  institutes,  where  very  much  information  may  be 
obtained;  and,  I  believe,  at  an  expense  witnin  the  power  of  most  young 
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men  desirous  of  improveinent.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Ru^ard  Patenon, 
Gardener  to  F,  W,  Campbell y  Esq*  Birkfield  Lodge ^  near  Ipswich y  Feb.  15. 
1833. 

A  Society  at  Guernsey  for  purchasing  and  circulating  Boohs  on  the  Art  and 
Science  of  Horticulture,  —  A  few  months  back,  some  amateur  eardeners  here;, 
to  promote  their  mutual  amusement  and  instruction,  formed  themsdves  into 
a  society  for  purchasing,  and  circulating  among  the  members,  books  on 
the  art  and  science  of  horticulture ;  and  each  member  thereby  obtains,  for 
R  small  annual  subscription,  the  perusal  of  a  considerable  number  of  books. 
Might  not  this  plan  be  generally  recommended  to  young  gardeners,  both 
amateur  and  professional,  to  their  advantage  ? — A  Member  of  the  Guernsey 
Horticultural  Booh  Society. 

Ten  shillings  and  sixpence  was  the  charge  of  the  annual  subscription  to 
a  mechanics'  institute  to  which  I  once  belonged  (at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Sufiblk) :  the  advantages  this  sum  procured  were,  the  use  o£  numerous 
volumes,  and  the  heanng  of  occasional  lectures  on  different  subjects  in 
science.  The  Ipswich  Mechanics'  Institute,  of  which  Mr.  Paterson  is  a 
distinguished  member,  is  numerously  supported ;  and  rich  in  books  and 
apparatus,  and  specimens  of  various  objects ;  and  lectures,  and  able  ones 
too,  are  delivered  at  it,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-two  in  a  year,  by  volun- 
teers among  the  members.  I  recollect  seeing,  in  a  last  year's  Ipswich  news- 
paper, a  report  of  an  able  lecture  on  the  practice  of  pruning  fruit  trees, 
delivered  by  Mr.  Paterson  himself:  the  pnnctples  he  recommended  were 
chiefly  those  of  Hayward.  By  a  list  of  the  lectures  for  the  present  year 
a  friend  has  sent  me,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Paterson  stands  engaged  to  give 
one  *^  on  horticulture,"  on  Oct.  28.  Mr.  Woollard,  too,  is  to  give  one  on 
the  ^  history  of  horticulture,"  on  March  18.  Among  the  remaining  lec- 
tures, there  are  two  to  be  eiven  on  ''  natural  history,"  by  Wm.  Batley, 
Esq. ;  and  one  on  "  botany,"  by  Mr.  Webster.  —  J.  D.    March  8.  1883. 

Tests  for  detecting  Oxide  of  Iron  in  Soils  and  Subsoils. —  Sir,  To  your 
correspondent's  enquiry,  *'  What  is  the  simplest  test  for  detecting  the 
oxide  of  iron  in  soils  and  subsoils  ?  "  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  think  the  enquiry 
he  wishes  to  make  is,  how  can  you  most  easily  determine  the  proportion  of 
oxide  of  iron  existing  in  soils ;  for,  as  to  merely  detecting  the  existence  of 
oxide  of  iron,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  a  soil  or  subsoil  from  John-o'-Oroat's 
House  to  Lizard  Point  that  does  not  contain  it.  For  Mr.  Taylor's  pur- 
pose, it  will  be  sufficient  if  he  can  determine  pretty  nearly  the  amount  of 
metallic  oxides  in  the  soil  he  examines.  For  this  purpose,  let  the  soil  be 
dissolved  in  diluted  muriatic  acid ;  or,  if  insoluble,  fused  previously  with 
excess  of  carbonate  of  potass,  and  then  dissolved.  Solution  of  ferro- 
cvanate  of  potass  (or  prussiate  of  potash  of  the  druggists)  will  precipitate 
all  the  metals  usually  found  in  soils :  and,  if  iron  predominate,  the  pred- 

Citate  will  be  blue ;  or  white,  if  the  iron  is  in  a  low  state  of  oxidisement, 
ut  becoming  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air.  If  this  precipitate  be  heated  red 
hot,  it  will  be  decomposed,  and  the  result  will  be  the  oxides  contained  in 
the  soil.  Mr.  Taylor  wilt,  I  am  sure,  not  be  offended  when  I  say  that  the 
separation  of  these  metallic  oxides  individually,  either  from  the  soil  or  from 
one  another,  requires  more  skill  and  manipulation  than  any  one  not 
versed  in  chemical  operations  is  likely  to  possess ;  for  which  reason  I  have 
confined  myself  to  giving  the  foregoing  simple  (and,  to  a  chemist,  clumsy} 
mode  of  answering  Mr.  Taylor's  question.  I  believe  it  is  generally  con- 
ceived that  canker  is  caused  by  the  roots  of  trees  so  affected  getting  into  the 
subsoil ;  and  I  believe  Mr.  Taylor  is  ^uite  right  in  supposing  that  the  oxide 
of  iron  is  the  cause  of  it ;  but  not  immediately,  as  it  appears  to  me  the 
proximate  cause  is  the  total  want  of  minutely  divided  and  decayed  vege- 
table matter  which  is  found  in  such  subsoils.  Certain  it  is  that  trees  will 
thrive  .wdl  in  soils  that  contam  an  enormous  quantity  of  iron,  {Nrovided 
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there  be  also  a  good  supply  of  vegetable  matter.  — ^  Robert  Mallet,  94,  Cn- 
pel  Street,  DubSn^  Dec.  17.  1832. 

Seedt.  —  M.  Petersen  mentions,  in  a  communication  respecting  the 
Copenhagen  botanic  garden  (Vol.  IV.  p.  200.),  that,  of  1600  different 
seeds  sent  from  Denmark  to  Calcutta  in  1820,  1400  vegetated  in  4  days : 
whereas,  of  those  sent  from  thence  to  Europe,  almost  all  perished  before 
arrival.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  M.  Petersen  could  state  what  pre* 
cautions  were  taken  in  packing,  in  both  instances,  and,  if  possible,  in  what 
part  of  the  ship  the  packages  were  placed.  Can  any  of  your  readers  state 
whether  instances  occur  of  seeds  having  been  packed  in  boxes  made  of 
cork,  surrounded  by  flannel,  and  the  result  ?  I  suggest  this  method,  be- 
lieving tliat  uniformity  of  temperature  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
preservation  of  vegetable  life. — Charlet  M,  W .  London,  Feb,  12. 1833* 

Echinus  M611e,  Frtigmenti  of  its  live  Leaves  exhibit  chemical  Phenomena, 
—  A  curious  phenomenon  may  be  observed  by  breaking  a  leafstalk  of 
iSchinus  MoUe  into  pieces,  and  putting  them  in  water.  As  the  divisions 
float  on  the  water,  the  sap  that  exudes  from  their  lower  ends  seems  to  be 
changed  into  a  kind  of  gas,  which  is  evolved  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds, 
and,  as  it  streams  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  separates  into  nu- 
merous little  starlike  figures,  tinted  with  faint  red  and  blue.  These  are 
extinguished  almost  in  an  instant ;  but,  after  the  evolutions  from  the  leaf> 
stalk  have  apparently  ceased,  other  little  stars  suddenly  appear  on  the 
surface,  several  inches  distant  from  each  other,  and  in  places  where  no  trace 
of  the  former  ones  is  visible  on  the  water.  Perhaps  some  of  your  che- 
mical readers  will  explain  this  phenomenon.  ^J,  B,  W.    Jan,  1.  1833. 

As  the  phenomenon  was  once  shovm  to  me  by  a  gentleman  in  Sufiblk, 
Bobert  Bevan,  Esq*^  the  broken  portions  of  the  leaves  moved  about,  and 
changed  places  with  each  other,  as  dancers  do.  Mr.  Bevan  remarked,  that 
theur  motions  had  been  aptly  compared  to  a  fleet  of  ships  employed  in 
manoeuvring.  —  J.  i>. 

The  above  has  stood  in  type  two  months.  The  delay  admits  the  fol- 
lowing most  welcome  contribution  to  an  answer  to  J.  B.  W.'s  query,  by 
Dr.  Lmdley,  given  in  his  description  of  Duvaiia  latifolia  (the  duvauas  were 
formerly  called  species  of  Echinus)  in  the  Botanical  Register  for  May, 
t.  1580.  **  A  pretty  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  the  leaves  when  thrown 
into  water :  after  lying  a  short  time,  they  will  be  found  to  start  and  jump 
as  if  they  were  alive,  while  at  the  instant  of  each  start  a  jet  of  oily  matter 
is  dischai^ged  into  the  water.  This  circumstance  appears  to  be  owing  to 
some  peculiar  irritability  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves,  which,  when 
acted  upon  by  water,  causes  the  turpentine  sacs,  that  abound  in  the  leaves, 
to  empty  themselves  with  violence ;  and  the  movements  of  the  leaves 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  recoil  produced  by  the  ducharge.  Thus  we  have 
in  every  leaf  a  sort  of  vegetable  battery,  which  will  keep  up  its  fire 
until  the  stock  of  ammunition  is  expended." 

GardSnitL  radicans  :  by  what  Means  can  it  be  induced  to  grow  healthify, 
and  blossom  freely  and  finely  f  —  I  hope  some  cultivator,  who  can  at  his  or 
her  pleasure  produce  both  these  results  on  this  lovely  plant,  will  teach  all 
of  us  henceforth  how  to  do  the  same;  for,  at  almost  all  the  places  I  call  at, 
I  see  only  sickly  plants  of  it,  and  these  barren  of  blossoms.  —  R,  T, 

I  know  a  cmuvator  who,  fifteen  years  aso  (I  was  then  a  lad  in  his 
employ),  grew  and  bloomed  the  plant,  satisfactorily ;  and,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  thus :  cuttings  of  the  tips  of  the  branches  of  plants  that  bad 
flowered  wctc,  early  in  the  autumn,  struck  in  heath  mould  and  white  sand, 
under  bdl-glasses,  in  a  stove  I  think,  and,  when  so  struck,  each  trans- 
planted into  a  small  sixty,  in  soil  two  thirds  heath  mould,  one  third  loam, 
and  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  stove.  These  plants  were,  in  early  spring, 
transferred  to  uie  first  hotbed  that  was  ready,  and  grown  vigorously  in  a 
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high,  moist  temperature,  where  each  mmiature,  glossy  green,  Iaiiee4eayed 
bush  was  surmounted  by  a  gorgeous  crown  of  white,  rormed  bv  one,  and 
sometimes  two  of  the  well  known,  l^e,  snow-hued,  exquisitdy  fragrant 
flowers.  —  J.  D. 

Extirpating  Dmsy  Plants  from  Turf, —  Sir,  I  had  hoped  to  see,  before 
thb,  an  answer  to  a  query  proposed  by  J.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  615.),  respectinff 
a  remedy  for  destroying  daisies ;  but,  as  no  one  has  attempted  it,  1  shall 
endeavour  to  lay  before  your  readers  the  only  method  I  am  acquainted 
with.  In  the  month  of  March,  let  the  turf  be  pared  off  to  the  tnicknesa 
of  about  an  inch,  and,  when  dry  enough,  let  it  be  thrown  in  heaps,  and 
burnt :  aflerwards  let  the  ashes  be  thrown  regularly  over  the  sur&ce ;  then 
procure  some  fresh  grass  seeds,  and,  having  sown  them,  let  them  be  well 
raked  in;  then,  if  any  daisies  appear,  they  may  be  taken  out  with  a  spud, 
as  you  suggested :  but  to  talk  of  destroying  them  by  this  means,  in  such  a 
case  as  that  mentioned  by  your  correspondent,  reminds  me  of  a  plan  I 
once  read  of  (I  think)  in  the  Farmer' t  Jottmai,  to  destroy  ants,  which  was 
not  only  sure  to  effect  their  destruction,  but  also  to  find  emplojrment  for 
all  the  poor  people  in  the  parish ;  a  thing  very  desirable  at  the  present 
time,  as  labourers  are  so  very  plentiful.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was 
this :  set  as  manv  persons  on  as  you  can  procure,  even  if  they  have  only 
one  hand ;  let  them  sit  down  bv  the  side  of  the  hillock,  and  catch  the 
little  insects  as  they  come  up;  let  them  be  paid  by  the  thousand,  and 
appoint  some  of  the  most  honest  among  them  as  overseers,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  cheat  in  the  number.  To  return  to  the  daisies,  if  the 
piece  of  turf  be  small,  it  may  be  removed,  and  some  that  is  free  from 
daisies  laid  down  in  its  stead.  It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  mention  the 
cause  of  so  many  daisies  being  oflen  seen.  It  is  usually  occasioned  by 
gentlemen  not  allowing  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  mow  the  grass 
before  the  daisies  go  to  seed;  for,  if  a  few  only  remain  to  drop  their  seeda, 
they  will  soon  spread,  and  spring  up  all  over  the  lawn ;  and,  as  they  also, 
propagate  by  the  root,  a  small  plant  soon  becomes  a  large  bunch.  The 
truth  of  this  observation  may  be  seen,  by  noticing  a  sinine  plant  by  the 
side  of  a  walk,  if  left  undisturbed ;  when  the  parent  and  o£rapring  will  show 
themselves  like  a  hen  with  her  chickens  all  round  her.  -:—  O, 

In  cu/tivating  Camationt,  is  anjr  iniury  likely  to  accrue  to  them  from 
using  iron  stakes  to  support  tlieir  flower-stems  ?  That  is,  as  iron  is  ad- 
mitted to  act  injuriously  on  the  physiological  system  of  plants,  which 
imbibe  a  portion  of  its  properties  through  their  roots;  has  any  one 
witnessed  an  observable  injury  produced  on  plants  of  carnations,  from 
iron  stakes  designed  to  support  their  flower  stems  fixed  in  the  soil  about 
their  roots  ?-^Ii.H.    Cambridge,  March,  1833. 

Information  asked  on  cuitivating  and  fruiting  the  Matigosteen  (G^ordnia 
Mangostana  L.),  —  Sir,  In  Vol.  II.  p.  223.,  M.  Soulange  Bodin  mentions 
that  the  mangosteen  had  fruited  in  a  stove  of  M.  Boursault's ;  and  in  Vol. 
IX.  p.  150.  you  mention  that,  among  the  rarities  contained  in  one  of  the 
stoves  of  that  gentleman,  there  was  Garcinia  Mangostana,  Now,  I  wish  to 
know  whether,  or  not  the  plant  has  ever  produced  its  fruit  again  ?  whether 
or  not  it  did  so  in  tolerable  plenty  ?  and  whether  its  treatment  was  at  all 
peculiar  ?  Was  or  was  not  the  plant  trained  on  a  trellis,  and  what  was 
Its  heifiht  ?  —  J.  ^.     May  6.  1833. 

We  hope  our  friends  in  France  will  supply  to  our  correspondent,  who 
is  attempting  the  culture  of  the  mangosteen  in  Britain,  all  the  information 
in  their  possession.  —  Cond, 

What  are  the  best  Methods  of  raising  Salads  in  the  Winter,  and  Mushrooms 
all  the  Year? — Sir,  Could  any  correspondent  do  a  greater  service  to 
English  gardeners,  than  communicating,  for  thdr  use,  the  best  descriptions 
of  the  French  mode  of  raising  sali^  in  the  winter,  and  mushroomt. 
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through  the  whole  year  ?  We  hare  no  good  work,  or  even  hints  on  these 
subjects  that  are  of  the  least  use  to  us.  Again,  you  seem  to  think  that 
they  have  two  varieties  of  mushrooms ;  one  whitish  yellow,  the  other 
delKate  white.  Spawn  of  each  could  easily  be  introduced :  and,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath,  and  probably  many  other  places  in  England, 
mushrooms  may  be  raised  in  old  stone  quarries  under  sround. 

In  fact,  on  raising  mushrooms,  or  winter  salads,  we  know  just  nothing : 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  collect  and  publish  every  information  on  these 
subjects,  and  take  away  this  reproach  from  British  gardeners.  Perhaps, 
witn  a  little  instruction,  we  might  do  much  with  our  cellars;  at  all 
events,  we  ought  to  try.  Yours,  &c.  —  George  WilktMon^  Gatilener  to 
J.  L.,  Esg, 

In  what  Degree  are  the  Growth^  Welfare^  and  Permanence  of  the  Western 
Plane  Tree  (Vlatanut  ocddentdUi  L.),  and  of  the  Eastern  Plane  7\ee  (PUUamts 
onentdUs  L.),  affected  by  the  various  CUmates  and  Soils  of  Britain^  and  by  the 
Mode  or  Modes  ofpropagating  these  TVees practised  in  the  British  Nurseries?'^ 
Sir,  Some  twenty  years  ago,  or  more,  the  occidental  plane  tree  (Pl&tanua 
occident^lis  Xr.)  received  a  check,  which  some  attributed  to  a  late  frost  that 
happened  after  the  trees  had  begun  to  shoot,  while  others  considered  it  to 
be  a  blast :  but,  whatever  was  the  cause,  the  result  was  such  as  to  irre- 
trievably injure  the  ereater  part  of  this  ornamental  tree  tlwouffhottt  the 
western  counties.  Auny  fine  specimens,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  m  height, 
in  full  vigour,  came  under  my  observation,  which,  afler  the  circumstance 
took  place,  b^gan,  as  if  death-stricken,  to  decline,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years  their  bark  began  to  fall  off,  and,  thus  looking  so  miserable, 
they  were  with  reluctance  taken  down.  After  this  some  young  trees  were 
procured  from  the  nursery;  but  they  by  no  means  answered  my  ex- 
pectations, as  most  of  the  young  shoots  died  back  every  winter,  exactly 
similar  to  those  on  the  old  trees  after  they  had  received  the  iniury.  In 
conseouence  of  this,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  oriental  plane  (Pldtanus 
orientalis  L.),  of  which  some  fine  young  trees  are  now  making  progress 
on  the  site  where  the  others  stood.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  failure 
of  the  young  occidental  planes  was  owins  to  th&r  having  been  layers  from 
stools  that  had  been  more  or  less  injured  by  the  same  cause  which  proved 
so  injurious  to  the  old  trees,  althou^  perhaps  in  a  less  degree. 

I  do  not  recollect  seeing  any  thing  in  the  pages  of  your  Magazine  in 
allusion  to  the  above  subject.  Perhaps  some  one  of  your  intellisent  cor- 
respondents may  feel  inclined  to  take  it  up,  so  as  to  give  a  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  real  cause  which  deprived  so  many  gentlemen's  seats  in  the 
west  of  a  part  of  their  proudest  ornaments ;  and  also  to  throw  out  some 
hints  on  the  propriety  ot  endeavouring  to  reinstate  this  favourite  tree,  with 
the  chance  of  success,  &c, ;  so  that  the  succeeding  generation  in  those 
parts  may  enjoy  the  sight  of*  it  in  all  its  beauty ;  as  many  gentlemen,  since 
what  has  happened,  are  unwilling  to  give  it  another  trial. 

I  am  not  aware  how  far  north  or  south  this  mischief  extended.  On  re- 
ferring to  your  Vol.  III.  p.  364.,  under  the  head  of  '*  Calls  at  Suburban 
Gardens,"  I  perceive,  when  that  article  was  written,  that  there  were  trees 
of  this  kind,  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  nigh,  at  Sion  House  and  in  Chelsea 
Garden.  Your  calls  at  these  places  were  made  many  years  afler  the  injury 
that  happened  in  the  west;  consequently,  it  could  not  have  been  universal. 
T.  Rutger.     Shortgrove,  Essex,  Jan.  1833. 

Ajine  Cork  TVw  (^(iuercus  Suber  L.),  near  Woodford,  Suffolk,  —  In  the 
Newcastle  Courant  of  October  ISO.  1832,  it  is  stated,  that,  at  a  meeting,  on 
Oct.  15.  1832,  of  the  Natural  History  Society  in  that  town,  was  presented, 
besides  other  matters,  a  fine  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  cork  tree  (Quercus 
iS&ber),  grown  near  Woodford,  in  Suffolk.  Out  of  whose  garden,  or  off 
whose  estate,  could  this  be  derived  ?    Perliaps  some  SuflS>lcian  will  oblige 
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QS  by  telling  ?  The  specimens  of  cork  tree  in  Britain  capable  of  supplying 
**  a  fine  piece  of  wood  "  are  so  very  few,  that  we  are  anxious  to  register  a 
notice  of  every  one  of  them.  —  J,  D» 

The  Leaves  of  Oak  JVeet  much  consumed  and  injured  hy  the  countless 
Caterpillars  of  the  small  pea-^-een  Moth  (Tortrix  viriddna).  —  In  Vol.  V. 
p.  610.  is  described  one  instance :  allow  me  to  add  another.  The  oak  woods 
m  the  Beulah  grounds  at  Norwood  have,  for  the  last  three  years,  suffered 
much  from  the  small  caterpillars  of  this  insect ;  and,  besides  that  the 
beauty  of  the  foliage  has  not  been  recovered  until  past  midsummer,  the 
growth  of  the  oaks  has  been,  of  course,  greatly  retarded.  I  should  be 
happy  to  learn  a  preventive  of  the  deeds  of  these  depredators. — «/.  V, 
Smith,    Beulah  Spa,  Norwood,  Jan,  9.  1833. 

Other  instances  of  the  ravages  effected  by  T6rtrix  viridana,,while  in  its 
caterpillar  state,  will  be  found  described  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,  vol.  v.  p.  669.,  and  in  the  number  for  July,  1833. —  J.  D. 

Farm  Horses  fed  on  steeped  Barley.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  613.)  —  Sir,  I  ven- 
ture to  acquaint  X  Y  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  613.)  with  what  I  know  respecting 
the  steeping  of  barley  for  agricultural  horses.  It  is  merely  to  steep  it  48 
hours  in  a  close-wrought  wicker  basket,  fixed  into  a  cask  of  water,  for  the 
convenience  of  draining  it  when  taken  out.  It  is  then  laid  on  the  floor  to 
sprout,  where  it  requires  some  little  care.  The  kernels  should  be  examined 
by  opening  them ;  and  if  the  nib  of  the  sprout  is  half-way  up,  it  is  then 
ready  to  use ;  if  suffered  to  grow  through  the  kernel,  then  the  saccharine 
matter  will  be  exhausted,  and  the  nutritious  part  lost.  No  more  should 
be  steeped  at  one  time  than  is  used  at  this  state  of  v^etation.  I  never 
beard  of  more  than  one  conviction  and  fine  for  the  practice,  which  was  by 
the  magistrates  of  Hempnall,  near  Norwich,  three  or  four  years  since, 
when  a  person  was  fined  10/.,  which  was  mit^ted  to  51. ;  but  whether  the 
conviction  was  legal  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  The  practice  is  very  common, 
and  horses  fed  upon  it  do  well.  —  Thomas  Hitchen,  Nortvich.   Oct,  20.  1832. 

jTAtf  Malting  of  Maize  or  Indian  Com, — Any  correspondent  would  very 
much  obl^  me  by  describing  the  best  method  of  matting  Indian  corn,  as 
practised  in  Amenca  or  elsewhere.  —  A  Constant  Header, 

We  hope  some  American  reader,  or  European  reader  familiar  with  the 
American  practice,  will  be  kind  enough  to  do  this  at  sight. —  Cond. 

What  Garden  Syringe  is  the  best,  and  the  least  liable  to  go  out  of  order  f 
^Charles  M.  WilHch.     24.  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  Feb,  12.  1833. 

Our  opinion  is  that  Read's,  taken  altogether,  is  the  best ;  but  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of  others  who  have  bad  more  experience.  — 
Cond* 


Art.  IV.     Covent  Garden  Market. 

.   The  Capaaiy  of  Measures  used  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  —  Information 
on  this  subject  has  been  asked  by  B.  Bevan,  of  Leighton,  in  Vol.  VIL 

L255. ;  and  by  J.  W.  L.,  in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  374.  The  former  correspondent 
B  at  length  investigated  the  subject  for  himself,  and,  in  the  Medtanics* 
Afogazme,  of  May  18.  1833,  has  published  the  result  of  his  investigation. 
To  obtain,"  he  remarks,  "  this  [required]  information  for  mysdf  and 
otbers,  1  purchased  a  new  set  of  these  measures  of  one  of  the  princ](Md 
venders  u  the  market,  and  have  ascertained  their  capacities,  heaped 
measure,  to  be  as  follows :  —  The  sieve  contained  1644  cubic  inches,  or 
about  half  a  bushel ;  the  half  sieve,  822  cubic  inches,  or  about  a  peck ;  the 
qimrter  of  a  sieve,  362  cubic  inches,  or  about  a  gaUon :  tlie  largest  punnet, 
fiT  fu-  J  ^^^^ '  *^®  second  punnet,  228  cubic  inches,  or  about  a  pottle; 
tuc  third  punnet,  90  cubic  inches,  or  about  a  quart;  the  smallest  punnet. 
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^^ubic  inches,  or  about  1|>  ^int.  These  dimensions  show  nearly  the  quan- 
tity sold  under  these  denominations ;  the  precise  quantity  will  of  course 
depend  upon  the  manner  of  filling  and  heapmg  them." 

H^haf  is  the  Quantify  included  in  **  a  Bunch^*  of  each  Kind  of  Article  told 
htf  the  Bunch  in  Covent  Garden  Market  f  —  Mr.  Bevan  asks  this  question 
in  these  words :  —  **  There  are  some  articles  usually  sold  by  the  bunch  :  if 
any  of  your  London  correspondents  will  but  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
the  medium  weight  of  these  bunches,  much  of  the  obscurity  so  long  resting 
upon  these  matters  will  be  removed.  It  would  also  be  giving  very  useful 
information,  if  any  person  would  publish  an  account  of  the  weight,  in 
pounds,  of  the  quantities  usually  sold  by  the  sieve,  half  sieve,  and  punnet." 
—  Com/. 


The  Caiibttge  Tribe. 

Cabbage,  White,  per  dosen 
Flaate,  or  Coleworts,  p.  dos. 

LegumeM, 

Feu,  per  half  sieve 

Forced,  per  pottle 
Kidneybcana,    forced,    per 

hundred 

Tuben  and  Roots. 
rper  ton 
Potatoes     •    -{percwt 

C  per  buahel 
Kidney,  per  bushel 
Scotch,  per  bushel 
New.  per  pound 
Jenisaiem  Artichokes,  per 

half  sieve 
TUmipa,  White,  per  bunch 
Carrots,  per  bunch : 
Oid         . 

Young       .  .       - 

Horn         .  -        . 

Red  Beet,  per  doien 
Scirret,  per  bunch    • 
Scorsonera,  per  bundle    - 
Salsify,  per  bunch       -    « 
Horseradish,  per  twndle  • 
Uadiahes  : 
Red,    per    dozen   hands 

(24  to  30  each)     .     . 
White  and  Red  Turnip, 
per  bunch 

Tke  Spinach  Tribe. 

Sorrel,  per  half  sieve 

The  Onkm  Tribe. 

Onions,  old,  per  bushel  - 
When   green  (Ciboulet), 
per  twinch 
Leeks,  per  dozes  bunches 
Garlic,  per  pound       -    - 
Shallots,  p^  pound    .    - 

Aeparaginout  Plants, 
Saladst  lie. 

Araaragus,  large,  per  hund. 

Middling 

Small        ... 
Lettuce,  per  aoore : 

Cos        ... 

Cabbage 
Celery,  per  bundle  C12  to  15) 

SmaU  Salads  JPe'Meve 
«-»«—  I  per  punnet 


From 
£  s.   d. 

0    0    6 
0    16 

To 
£   M.  d. 
0    10 
0    2    0 

3  10 
0    5 

0 
0 

0    0    0 
0  10    0 

0    2 

6 

0    0    0 

5    0 
0    5 
0    2 
0    3 
0    2 
0    1 

0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 

0    0    0 
0    6    0 
0    3    0 
0    0    0 
0    3    0 
0    2    0 

0    1 
0    0 

6 
2 

0    2    0 
0    0    3 

0    0 
0   0 
0    1 
0    1 
0    1 
0    1 
0    1 
0    2 

4 
8 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 

0    0    6 
0    10 
0    0    0 
0    1    6 
0    0    0 
0    1    3 
0    13 
0    4    0 

0    0 

8 

0    0    0 

0    0 

1 

0    0    2 

0    1 
0   0 
0    1 

0 
9 
0 

0    1    6 
0    1    0 
0    0    0 

0    2 

6 

0    3    6 

oooo 
oooo 

3 
9 
8 
8 

0    0    0 
0    16 
0    0    0 
0    0    0 

0    3 

.0    1 

0    1 

6 
6 
0 

0    5    0 
0    3    6 
0    2    0 

0    1 
0    0 
0    0 
0    2 
0    0 

6 
6 
9 
0 
2 

0   2    0 
0    0    9 
0    1    6 
0    0    0 
0    0    0 

Watercress,  per  dosen  sm«il 

bunches    ...       .    . 
Burnet,  per  bunch 

Pot  and  Sweet  Berht. 

Tarragon,  per  dosen  bunch. 
Fennel,  per  dozen  bunches 
Thyme,  per  dos«i  bunches 
Sage,  per  dosen  bunches  . 
Mint,  per  dozen  bunches  . 
Peppermint,  dried,  per  dos. 

bunches 
Marjoram,  dried,  per  dosen 

bunches 
Savory,  dried,  per  dos.  bun. 
Basil,  dried,  per  dosen  bun. 
Rosemary,  dried,  per  dosen 

bunches 
Lavender,  dried,  per  dosen 

bunches 
Tansy,  dried,  per  dos.  bun. 

Stalks  and  Fhiits/or  Tarts, 
Pickling,  ic. 

Rhubarb  Stalks,  per  bundle 

Edible  Fungi  and  Fkd. 

Mushrooms,  per  pottle    . 
Morels,  dried,  per  pound   . 
Truffles.  English,  dried,  per 
pound       .  .        - 

FruUs. 
Apples,  per  bushel : 

Nonpareil 

Reinette  grise 

Baking,  per  bushel 
Pears,  Dessert,  Bon  Chr^ 

ticns,  per  dosen 
Almonds,  per  peck 
Cherries,  per  pound 

Strawberries,    forced,    per 

ounce'       .        - 

Plne4ipples,  per  pound    - 

Hot-house  Grapes,  per  lb. 

Cucumbers,  Frame,  p.  brace 

rk».»»<i«      fper  dosen    '- 
Oranges     IgJ,  hundred 

^'«"®"*     t  per  hundred 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  pound 
Brasil  Nuts,  per  bushel    . 
Spanish  Nuts,  per  peck   . 
Barcebna,  par  peck 
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0    4   0 
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012   0 

012   0 

1  10    0 

1    0   0 

0    8    0 
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0  15    0 
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0    0    9 

0    3    6 

0    0    9 

0    5    0 

0    2    6 

0  12    0 
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0    5    0 

« 
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0    0    6 
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0 
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0 
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0 
0 
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0    0    0 
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0  0  0 
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0  10    0 


0 
0 
0 
9 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  i)  10 
0  16  0 
0  15 
0  4 
0  2 
0  14 
0  2  0 
0  14  0 
0  0 
0  16 
0  0 
0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
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Observations.  —  An  intended  absence  from  London  obliges  me  to  send 
this  list  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  which  I  regret,  as  the  lapse  of  a 
week  or  ten  days,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  makes  a  very  material  dmerence 
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in  the  prices,  as  well  as  the  supplies  of  very  many  articles  usually  found  in 
our  market.  The  suppW  of  vegetables  keeps  gradually  increasing  as  the 
season  advances ;  but,  from  the  continued  lateness  of  the  spring,  owiiig  to 
the  coldness  of  the  weather,  and  great  prevalence  of  rain  during  the  month 
of  April,  we  have,  as  yet,  found  the  demand  rather  better  than  usual.  In 
speaking  of  asparagus  (in  the  quotation  as  to  price),  that  of  the  day  is 
meant ;  as,  very  recently,  within  a  week  or  ten  days,  four  times  the  price  nas 
been  obtained :  but,  as  uie  supply  will  now  be  more  r^ular,  no  great  change, 
but  a  gradual  decline  in  value,  may  be  expected ;  peas  are  as  yet  very 
scarce ;  only  two  half  sieves  in  the  market,  for  which  the  price  quoted  has 
been  obtained :  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week  a  considerable  alt^tition 
will  take  place,  as  several  growers  will  have  them  ready  to  bring  in  that 
time;  and,  perhaps,  in  all  the  articles  brought  to  our  market,  none  is  liable 
to  so  rapid  a  fall,  owing  to  the  article  being  one  of  very  general  demand, 
and  equally  general  production.  Rhubarb  still  maintauis  its  value  as  an 
esculent,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  an  artide  of  material  importance 
to  the  cultivators,  who  keep  increasing  their  growth,  and  improving  the 
varieties.  Sea-kale  is  also  (earlier  in  the  season)  an  article  of  very  con- 
siderable consequence,  and  most  extensively  furnished,  being,  in  many 
instances,  now  cultivated  by  the  acre,  instead  of  (as  heretofore)  in  detached 
portions.  French  beans  (of  course,  forced)  have  been  plentiful,  and 
moderate  in  price ;  but,  like  asparagus,  will  probably  be  wortn  more  before 
the  supplies  from  the  open  ground  can  be  expected.  Strawberries  are  at 
present  abundant,  and  of  excellent  quality ;  the  improved  method  of  cul- 
tivating in  houses,  or  pits  bv  themselves,  instead  of  placing  them  on  the 
shelves  of  a  stove,  where  they  are  at  all  times  more  or  less  shaded,  and 
prevented  from  receiving  an  ample  supply  of  light  and  air,  enables  the 
gardener  to  send  them  to  market  in  much  better  condition.  Pine-apples, 
of  good  size,  are  very  scarce;  smaller  are  more  plentiful :  but  the  supply  is 
at  present  very  limited.  Grapes  are  more  plentiful,  and  of  excellent  qua- 
lity.  No  appearance  of  peaches  or  nectarines;  nor  any  expected  until 
early  in  June.  A  few  cherries  have  been  sent,  and  a  few  raspberries,  but 
not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  them  an  article  of  any  importance.  It 
is  generally  reported  that  the  wall-fruit  has  been  injured  by  tne  cold  rains 
in  April.  Most  other  fruits  are  spoken  of  favourably ;  but  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  form  any  correct  estimate  at  present.  The  stock  of  onions  is 
now  nearly  exhausted,  and  those  growers  who  have  held  them  over  are 
getting  better  prices:  but  the  supplies  are  yet  considerable.  Potatoes 
nave  l^n  furnished,  as  usual,  from  all  parts  of  the  coast  in  tolerable  abun- 
dance; the  prices  continue  moderate. —  G,  C,    May  14.  1833. 


Art.  V.    Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

Marce  19.  1833.  —  Read,  A  communication  on  the  Culture  of  the 
Potato,  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  It  was  announced  from  the  chair  that  the 
4th  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the  Society's  Tramactixmt 
would  be  ready  for  delivery  on  the  first  day  of  M»r. 

DUtnbtUed,  Scions  of  the  golden  Harvay  and  King  of  the  pippins 
apples ;  and  of  the  Flemish  beauty,  Nelis  d'Hiver,  and  Beurr^  Bosc 
pears. 

Exhibited,  Dendrdbium  speciosum,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huntley.  Ca- 
mellia Reevesti,  Rawesiaiui,  and  two  seedling  kinds ;  and  specimens  of 
butter  from  cows  fed  on  mangold  wurzel,  and  on  hay,  from  J.  Allnutt, 
Bsq.  E^pacris  purpur&scens,  variabilis,  impr^sa ;  j^rica  v^rnix  coccinea ; 
Camilla  concfnna,  rotundifolia,  eclipse,  althssaefldra,  firom  Messrs.  Chan- 
dler and  Sons.     Some  lemons  grown  in  Essex. 
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From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Azklea  f ndica  phoenfoea,  indick  41bay 
indka  h^brida;  Camellia  irobricata,  Colvilli;  FrBiiciscea  Ho^tedna,  Dra» 
Gse^na  stricta. 

April  2.'^  Read,  The  Meteorological  Journal  kept  in  the  Society's 
Garden  through  1832. 

ExhUntions  at  the  SoaetyU  Garden,  The  Vice-President  (Dr.  Hendei^ 
son)  announced  that  a  sufficient  number  of  tickets  had  been  subscribed 
for,  to  enable  the  Council  to  make  the  requisite  preparations  for  the  Exhibi- 
tions at  the  Garden  in  the  months  May,  June,  and  July,  and  that  the  first 
■Exhibition  would  take  place  on  Saturday  the  25th  day  of  May.  The 
show  in  May  is  to  be  for  flowers,  that  in  June  for  flowers,  that  in  July 
for  flowers  and  fruit.  On  each  occasion,  one  or  more  lax^e  silver  medals, 
and  four  or  more  Banksian  medals  will  be  awarded  to  those  who  exhibit 
the  best  productions.  Messrs.  Gunter  are  engaged  to  supply  refresh* 
ments,  at  regulated  prices,  to  the  visiters.  These  exhibitions  are  in  lieu 
of  the  fdte  which  has  hitherto  annually  been  given. 

IHitributed,  Scions  of  the  Dutch  mignonne,  BeachamweU,  and  Irish 
peach  apples ;  of  the  Marie  Louise  glout  morceau  pears. 

ExhwUed,  Azalea  indica  &lba,  sinensis,  from  J.  Horsley  Palmer,  Esq., 
his  gardener  being  Seward  Snow.  Two  brace  of  very  fine  cucumbers, 
from  R.  H.  Cox,  Esq.,  grown  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Weeding.  Acacia  deal- 
b^ta,  grown  in  the  open  air  near  Winchester,  in  great  perfection,  from  the 
Rev.  T.  Gamier.  Ten  kinds  of  Camellia,  E'pacris  nivalis,  Dillw^nta 
^'unip^na,  from  the  Messrs.  Chandler.  Ears  and  straw  of  millet,  r:used  in 
1832;  seeds  and  stalks  of  French  cress,  raised  in  1832,  from  H.  S.  Mat- 
thews, Esq.  A  seedling  i^hodod^ndron,  obtained  from  between  R.  arbd- 
Teum  and  R,  catawbiense,  from  Mr.  H.  Bum.  A  garden  engine  on  an 
improved  plan,  from  Mr.  Read. 

From  the  Sodett/'s  Garden.  A  specimen  of  01daker*s  seedling  pine- 
apple, and  a  collection  of  flowers. 

April  16.  —  Read.  A  paper  on  the  Preservation  of  Peas  for  Winter 
Use,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Blake,  F.  H.  S. 

ExkOnted.  Azalea  fndica  phoenfcea,  fix>m  Mrs.  Marryat.  A  cucumber, 
firom  J.  Allnutt,  Esq.  A  hoe,  firom  Colonel  Le  Couteur,  of  Jersey.  Spe- 
cimens of  hoes,  fi'om  Lord  Vernon.  A  noble  plant  of  Phkius  Tanker- 
tIIIkp,  bearing  seven  spikes  of  flowers,  fi'om  Mr.  George  Mills,  gardener  to 
Alexander  G^peland,  Esq.  Cyrtopddium  Andersdnti,  5  ft.  nigh,  from 
Richard  Harrison,  Esq. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Societt/.  Flowers  :  Berherit  glumacea,  fascicu- 
l&ris,  Jquifolium,  and  heteroph/lla ;  i^ris  tuberdsa,  Erythrina  herbacea. 
Gloxinia  caul^cens ;  Camellia  reticulata  and  specidsa ;  Rtbet  sangulneum, 
three  varieties  of ;  R.  aureum  pree^cox;  Gesn^ria  Dougl^stt;  Jm^^dalus 
macrodirpa ;  Anomatheca  cm^nta ;  Justlcia  flavicoma,  and  iV'arcissi, 

Lecture.  It  was  announced  that  the  first  Lecture  on  Botany  applied  to 
Horticulture  would  be  given  on  the  24th  instant. 

May  1.  1833.  —  The  Anniversary  Meeting  was  held,  and  the  Report  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  through  the  past  year  read,  and  officers 
elected  for  the  year  ensuing. 

May  7.  —  Read,  A  paper  on  Rockworks  in  Botanic  Gardens,  by  Pro- 
fessor Schranck. 

Exhibited.  From  Mrs.  Marr}'at,  Camellia  florida,  iSTarcfssi,  TuRpa 
Clusiina,  Wistaria  Consequ&na,  Phl6x  proc(imbens,  ilnemdne  stellata 
Dec,^  Bilbergia  nudicaulis,  Cal6nthe  veratrifbiia.  A  garden  syringe, 
from  Mr.  Read.  An  EnvUle  pine-apple,  from  P.  D.  Cooke,  Esq. 
fricaarist^ta  major,  fi'om  Mr.  John  Cornelius,  Drayton  Green.  Sweeney 
nonpareils,    fi'om  T.  H.  Parker,  Esq.      An  unnamed   kind   of  apple. 
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from  Mr.  James  Youngf.  Magn61ta  gr&cilis  and  Soulange^iia,  and  a  collec* 
tion  of  kinds  of  beart's-ease,  from  Mr.  C.  Brown.  From  Messrs.  Chan- 
dler, J2hodod^ndron  fragrans,  and  a  variety  of  jR.  catawbi^nse ;  Trniium 
grandiflonim,  Chordzema  Henchmanni,  andi  a  variety  of  Chor^zema,  Bra- 
chysema  iatifolium,  E'pacris  paluddsa,  Templetdnta  glaaca,  Davi^sia  longi- 
folia.  Azalea  indica  var.  Smlthn,  Cyclamen  Aedersefolium. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers :  Ribes  set6sum,  spicatum, 
lacustre,  nlveum,  in^brians,  c^eum,  inrlguum  triflorum,  divaricatum,  mul- 
tifidrum,  aureum  sangulneum,  aureum  8er6tinum;  P^us  spectibilis. 
Berberit  fasciculcUis,  repens ;  Fritillaria  persica  ni^jor,  pyrenMca,  double- 
blossomed  cherry,  double-blossomed  furze,  sineI&>flowered  and  double- 
flowered  tulips,  Erythrina  herbacea,  G^esneria  buibdsa ;  j^ibiscus  /iliifldrus, 
i?dsa  sinensis;  Scbiz4nthus pinn^tus  var.  humilis,  P^soniaMoiUan pf^' 
verkcea,  ilnagVris  indica;  Magndlta  Soulangeana,  obovata;  ifdsa  Banks- 
idna  lutea,  ^dlla  campanulata.  Wistaria  Oonsequaiuz ;  C^^tisus  ruth^nicus, 
elongatus;  iSbirs^a  ta(irica;  Fothergilla  alnifdlia  obtiksa,  G&rdeni;  Planus 
serrulata,  or  double-flowered  Chinese  cherry ;  Camellia  reticulata;  Cypri- 
pedium  spectabile,  wild  cherry  from  Russia,  Pyrus  jorunifblia,  Tellun^ 
grandifldra,  ^ikbus  spectibilis. 


Art.  VI.     Obituary. 

Died,  at  Elleray,  near  Ambleside,  on  the  20th  of  March  last,  Mr. 
Alexander,  upwards  of  ten  years  gardener  to  Professor  Wilson,  at  that 
place.  Mr.  Alexander  was  only  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  and  has  left 
behind  him  a  widow  and  several  children,  the  care  of  whom  will  now  de- 
volve upon  his  eldest  son ;  a  very  intelligent  and  estimable  youth,  who, 
we  feel  confident,  will  fulfil  the  arduous  duties  required  of  him  under  such 
.circumstances,  as  well  as  the  world  will  permit  him. 

Died,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1833,  at  the  Haverstock  Nursery  (also  called 
Et^hcol  Place),  in  the  Hampstead  Road,  Mr.  Daniel  Money,  proprietor  of 
that  nursery,  aged  70  years.  He  had  experienced  a  gradual  declension  from 
his  general  eood  health  for  only  three  months  preceding  his  death,  which 
was  induced  by  natiu'al  decay,  il/r.  Money  was  a  sensible,  honest-hearted 
man,  and  the  residence  of  these  qualities  within  him  was  bespoken  by  a 
straightforward  homeliness  and  heartiness  of  manner.  He  had  devoted 
his  whole  life  to  gardening,  and  established  the  Haverstock  Nursery,  in 
which  he  cultivated  a  collection  of  tl)e  more  generally  desired  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants ;  but  distinguished  himself  by  collecting,  and  propagating 
for  sale,  vines  of  all  the  superior  kinds  of  jgrape.  He  possessed  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  and  merits  of  most  of  the  varieties  worthy  of 
notice,  and  gave  his  customers  the  benefit  of  this  knowledge,  by  recommend- 
ing to  them  none  but  the  best  kinds.  Many  can  attest  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  Mr.  Money  named  the  Haverstock  Nursery,  Eshcol  Place,  in 
allusion  to  the  brook  '*  Eshcol,"  whence  the  spies  of  the  Israelites  brought 
tlie  famous  gnipes  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  chap.xiii.  verses  23. 
and  24. ;  and  it  is  in  allusion  to  this  idea  that  the  name  Muscat  Eshcollata 
is  applied  to  his  famous  new  grape,  which  was  advertised  in  the  Gardenet^t 
Magazine  for  December,  1831  (page  2.  of  the  advertising  sheet),  and 
which  will  be  found  noticed  in  Vol.  VII.  p.  742,  743.,  as  shown  at  meet- 
ings of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

The  business  of  the  Haverstock  Nurserv  b  continued  by  Mrs  Money^ 
the  widow,  and  her  grandson,  Mr.  Daniel  Mpney^  ' 
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Art.  I.  Notes  and  Reflections  made  during  a  Tour  through  Part 
of  France  and  Germany ^  in  the  Autumn  of  the  Year  1828.  By 
the  Conductor. 

{Continued from  p.  269.) 

The  principal  gardens  of  Bavaria  are  the  property  of  the 
crown  or  the  government,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  situ- 
ated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Munich.  We  have  before 
(Vol.  IV.  p.  491.)  given  an  outline  of  our  tour  through  the 
Duchy  of  Baden,  by  the  romantic  valley  of  Kinzigthal, 
across  the  Black  Forest,  through  Donaueschingen  (source  of 
the  Danube),  Ehingen,  Ulm,  and  Augsburg,  to  the  Bavarian 
capital ;  and  we  shall  here  offer  a  few  notices  of  the  gardens 
which  we  visited,  in  respect  to  landscape-^-dening,  floricul- 
ture, horticulture,  and  arboriculture ;  concluding  with  a  notice 
of  the  state  of  agriculture,  rural  architecture,  and  territorial 
and  domestic  improvement  generally. 

Landscape-gardening  is  more  encouraged  in  Bavaria  than 
it  is  in  any  other  state  of  Germany.  The  first  impulse  given 
to  til  is  taste  was  by  the  laying  out  of  the  English  garden  of 
Munich,  under  the  direction  of  Count  Rumford,  by  Louis 
Sckell,  in  1789.  Previously  to  that  period,  Maximilian  I. 
had  a  geometric  garden  planted  in  Munich  in  1614;  and, 
subsequently,  Maximilian  Joseph  greatly  enlarged  Nymphen- 
burg,  added  the  English  garden  by  Sckell,  and  formed  an 
extensive  botanical  collection.  The  present  king,  Louis  I., 
an  author,  a  poet,  and  a  great  lover  and  encourager  of  the 
Vol.  IX. —  No.  45.  c  c 
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fine  arts,  is  much  more  attached  to  building  than  to  any 
other  description  of  improvement ;  and,  contrary,  as  we  be- 
lieve, to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  has  sunk 
immense  sums  in  a  massive  palace  in  the  Tuscan  manner ;  in 
a  glyptothek,  or  building  for  statues  and  sculptures;  in  a 
pinakothek,  or  building  for  pictures;  and  in  a  variety  of 
other  buildings  of  luxury,  for  himself,  for  his  relations,  or  for 
public  display.  The  only  argument  that  can  be  urged  in 
favour  of  these  buildings  is,  that  they  are  generally  in  exceed- 
ingly good  taste. 

The  palace  of  Schleissheim  is  an  immense  Italian  building, 
with  Venetian  chimney-tops,  never  entirely  completed.  The 
park  and  gardens  are  perfectly  flat,  and  of  great  extent. 
Water,  walls,  terraces,  and  vases,  which,  with  the  palace, 
must  have  been  erected  at  an  enormous  expense,  were,  in 
182B,  in  a  deplorable  state  of  decay.  ITie  kitchen-garden 
forms  part  of  one  of  the  extensive  government  nurseries 
elsewhere  described.  The  coach-houses  and  stable  offices 
constitute  the  buildings  of  the  Schleissheim  agricultural  esta- 
blishment, under  the  direction  of  M.  Schonleutner,  in  which 
Eupils  are  instructed  in  all  the  departments  of  agriculture^ 
oth  theoretically  and  practically. 
The  garden  of  the  palace  of  Aiispach  contains  twenty  or 
thirty  acres,  laid  put  in  the  simplest  form  of  the  French 
manner,  being  intersected  by  walks,  so  as  to  throw  it  into 
squai*e  and  parallelogram  compartments,  bordered  by  rows 
of  trees.  Some  of  'these  compartments  are  in  turf,  but  the 
greater  part  are  used  as  a  royal  nursery  of  fruit  triees ;  the 
king  of  Bavaria  being  unquestionably  the  greatest  nursery 
gardener  in  Europe.  There  is  an  orangery  here,  that  has 
long  been  celebrated  in  Germany :  it  is  about  300  ft.  long, 
90  ft,  high,  and  SO  ft.  wide:  it  contains  107  large  orange 
trees  in  boxes,  which  were,  in  November,  1828,  covered  with 
fruit.  The  stems  of  some  of  these  trees  were  upwards  of  a 
foot  in  diamieter,  and  the  beads  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  across, 
Th^re  were  a  few  other' common  green*-house  plants,  such  as 
pomegranates,  olives,  myrtles,  &c.  In  an  adjoining  green- 
house was  a  small  collection  of  ordinary  gi^een-house  plants, 
and  there  were  pits  <and  frames  for  forcing  and  protecting 
culinary  vegetables.  In  travelling  through  a  small  kingdom, 
like  that  of  Bavaria,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the 
circumstance,  that  every  thing  great  and  good,  in  the  way  of 
architecture  and  gardening,  belongs  to  the  king;  and  one 
cannot  help  feeling  it  to  be  singular,  that  a  people  who  are 
at  once  poor  and  enlightened,  should  submit  to  the  very 
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heavy  burden  of  taxes  which  are  necessary  to  keep  up  these 


The  palace  and  gardens  of  Nymphenbiirg  are  situated  about 
four  miles  from  Munich,  on  a  perfectly  flat  sur&ce,  without 
any  distant  prospect,  the  country  around  being  elevated 
cable-land  for  several  miles  in  every  direction.  There  never 
was  an  English  garden  the  merits  of  which  might  be  more 
completely  ascertained  by  the  study  of  the  plan.  (Jig.  99.) 
Hiese  gardens  were  laid  out  by  Louis  Sckell,  and  contain 
two  of  the  finest  jets  of  water  in  Germany.  These  jets  are 
not  supplied  by  elevated  fountains,  but  by  the  pressure  pro- 
duced, in  one  case,  by  a  machine  driven  by  water,  and  in 
another,  by  a  steam  engine ;  both  are  the  invention  of  the 
Chevalier  Baader,  the  chief  of  the  engineers  of  the  mines  of 
Bavaria.  The  water  is  forced  into  strong  hemispherical  air- 
vessels  by  pumps,  driven  by  undershot  water-wheels :  these 
air-vessels  are  connected  by  tubes,  which  unite  in  a  main, 
which  supplies  a  jet,  shown  in  the  ground  plan  {jSg.  99.),  and 
in  the  view.  {Jig.  104.)  Air  is  drawn  in  along  with  the  water; 
and,  when  it  escapes  by  the  jet,  it  makes  a  loud  crackling 
noise.  The  use  of  the  air-vessels,  however,  is  not  to  supply 
this  air ;  but,  by  the  powerful  compression  the  air  in  them 
undergoes,  to  afford  a  compensating  resistance  to  the  water, 
at  any  moment  when  the  power  of  tne  pnmps  diminishes  or 
becomes  irregular.  These  vessels,  in  short,  serve  the  same 
purpose  in  hydraulics  as  the  fly-wheel  does  in  mechanics* 
Several  animds  were  at  one  time  kept  in  this  garden,  but  at 
present  there  are  only  some  beavers. 

When  the  natural  disadvantages  of  Nymphenburg,  with 
regard  to  situation  and  climate,  are  considered,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  the  most  successful 
gardening  efibrts  in  Germany.  The  trees,  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  plan,  are  beautifully  massed  and  grouped ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  breadth  of  lawn  is  preserved  and  depth  of 
view  maintained.  The  straight  walks,  on  both  sides  of  the 
central  canal,  are  lined  with  large  orange  trees  in  Che  summer 
season.  As  compared  with  English  gardens,  however,  of  the 
same  extent  and  style,  the  gardens  at  Nymphenburg  are 
deficient  in  evergreens,  and  in  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs ; 
but  this  defect  is  owing  to  the  climate.  As  far  as  art  is  con- 
cerned, the  late  M.  SckcU  and  his  successor  have  done  every 
thing  that  modern  skill  in  planting,  and  in  artificially  un- 
dulating the  surface,  could  suggest.  Every  part  of  these 
gardens  is  open  to  the  public  at  all  times,  wiUiout  any  dis« 
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dncdon  of  persons,  and  without  any  fee  to  the  ffardener.     In 
&ct>  lees  to  gardeners  are  almost  unknown  on  tbe  Continent ; 
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whilst,  in  all  the  show  places  in  England,  the;  form  the  prin- 
dpal  part  of  the  gardener's  income. 
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A  curious  description  of  boat  (j%s.  100.  to  102.)>  the  inven- 
tion of  M.  Baader,  is  used  on  the  waters  of  the  gardens  at 


Nymphenburg  during  the  summer  season.     It  consists  of  two 
small  boats  (a),  on  which  a  platform  is  fixed  (6) ;  and  on  this 
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platform  a  chair  may  be  placed,  in  which  a  persoD  may  sit, 
and  read,  or  angle,  or  shoot ;  and  either  float  about  as  the 
wind  may  direct,  or  guide  himself  by  working  with  his  feet 
the  two  paddles  marked  c. 

The  architecture  of  the  palace  of  Nymphenbui^  is  by  no 
means  proportionate  to  the  magnificence  of  the  gardens ;  but, 
we  believe,  it  is  more  intended  as  a  simple  country  house,  than 
as  a  splendid  regal  residence.  In  the  view  of  the  entrance 
front  \^.  104.),  and  in  the  plan  (J&'.99.),  the  multitude  of 
parts  into  which  this  palace  and  its  dependent  buildings  are 
divided,  give  the  whole  more  the  air  of  a  market-place  sur- 
rounded  by  dwellings,  than  of  a  palace  residence  in  the 
country.  This  impression,  however,  is  counteracted  by  the 
trees,  the  long  canal,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  jets  d'eau. 


ChSteau  of  Berg. 


The  range  of  stoves  and  green-houses  iu  the  bolnnlc  gar- 
den at  Nymphenburg  (^.103.)  is  very  eubsiuitiol,  with 
opaque  roofs ;  and  the  interiors  are  remarkably  well  finished, 
and  heated  by  German  stoves,  concealed  among  the  plantSt 
and  supplied  with  fuel  from  the  sheds  behind.  The  collection 
of  palms  in  the  stdve,  in  November,  1828,  consisted  of  about 
70  species,  all  large  plants,  recently  procured  from  Holland. 
TTie  catalogue  of  the  open  garden,  published  in  1 826,  by  Ster- 
ler,  contains  upwards  of  3000  species  of  herbaceous  plants. 

The  royal  chateau  of  Berg,  on  the  lalte  of  WUrmsee,  is  a 
private  summer  retreat  of  the  king's,  on  the  nearest  hilly  and 
picturesque  ground  to  Munich.  The  house  is  nothing;  but 
the  grounds,  which  occupy  200  acres,  are  hilly,  irregular, 
rocky,  bordered  by  an  immense  lake,  and  very  picturesque. 
The  groundwork  of  the  wood  was  the  remains  of  a  forest, 
composed  chiefly  of  beech,  hornbeam,  and  spruce  fir.  This 
wood  Louis  Sckell  has  judiciously  enriched,  and  distin- 
guished from  the  common  woody  scenery  of  that  country, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  exotics ;  and  he  has  dis- 
played the  whole  to  the  greatest  advantage,  by  walks,  by 
baring  the  rocks  in  some  places,  by  deepening  the  glades  in 
others,  and  by  shutting  out  or  exposing  to  view  exterior 
objects,  as  the  effect  might  require.  The  cherry  is  the  only 
fruit  tree  that  will  thrive  here  as  a  standard,  so  severe  are 
the  winters.  The  walks  are  made  of  calcareous  tufia ;  and, 
being  brimful,  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  firmly  rolled, 
become  as  hard  as  solid  stone,  and  in  M)pearance  are  only 
inferior  to  Kensington  gravel,  lliis  tulta,  which  is  the  de- 
position of  the  limestone  of  the  country,  is  perfectly  soft 
when  taken  out  of  the  quarry ;  but  it  very  soon  atlerwards 
becomes  hard  :  it  is  put  upon  the  walks  in  a  state  of  powder, 
only  six  or  eight  inches  thick,  and  immediately  rolled.  As 
many  of  the  walks  at  Wurmsee  are  on  very  steep  surfaces. 
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were  U  not  for  the  description  of  materud  of  which  they  are 
con^Msed,  they  would  be  constantly  wasb^  down  by  the 
rains.  So  formed,  they  scarcely  ever  require  either  weeding 
or  fnture  repair. 

Tie  chateau  of  Baron  Eichthal,  at  Ebersbmb  i>  mote 
remarkable  for  being  the  residence  of  a  distinguished  Bava- 
rian patriot,  who  has  introduced  Scottish  agriculture  on  bis 
estate,  than  for  its  gardening.  The  situation,  however,  is  of 
singular  grandeur  and  beauty.  The  chateau  is  placed  on  an 
elevated  platform,  on  one  side  of  a  basin,  which  has  once 
been  a  lake,  but  which  is  now  covered  with  fertile  fields,  and 
surrounded  by  hills,  partially  wooded,  having  one  outlet  by  a 
valley,  in  the  extreme  distance  of  which  is  seen  Hohenlinden, 
the  site  of  the  famous  battle  of  that  name.  A  plan  {fy.  105.) 
for  laying  out  a  pleasure-ground  in  front  of  the  ch&teau 
was  formed,  in  1824,  by  Carles  Sckell;  and,  as  it  is  in- 
structive, as  illustratiDg  his  naanner,  we  shall  submit  it  with 
its  details :  — 


■,  DwtlUnfJioaK        >,StiUa<acM.        '^Onnittr.        4Tanp)e.         «,  Fnraca nd  ;tlL 

The   following   numbers   indicate   die  kinds,'  and    the  dis- 
position, of  the  trees  and  shrubs ;  — 

1,  Fi  Ifi,  ftculul  HiwwdiMtnum.       30,  Caltlpt  »i-«w«niU. 

iit  17,'i>ipalutt>itauruAn.  31,  O^miuUlH. 

3,  S  IB,  AUHmiwflbrau.  X,  Cnta'fui  Oi^Kisihi  1. 

£  7  SO,  Robliyii  in^rmti,  SI,  Jt^m  dntn*. 

£  P.  SI,  UrloiUDdnn  TiiUpUW*.        34,  Ohtat  LiMniuD. 

X,Jt  K,jniei>OStliiiM.  3^  ailbai  adortlu 

•:«  as,  c«u>  McUtamiiii.  s^  wmi  jtrpoMnua. 

B,a  ShJTiuiqfcctAilUi.  Sf,6iaattMtoftiU\t. 

iS  5  (^  LoDlcm  CBila.  ».  ^r\Bat  cluliDOn. 

nifi  10^  Loalcm  UUrla.  9^  J\xr  JiunadH 

^2  «7,  «tli>H  luklrk  Un  lO-  «i<  mudilrhiB  DonuWiH. 

The  garden  and  grounds  of  Count  Monteglas,  at  Bt^en- 
bausen,  near  Munich   {Jig-l06-)f  are  partly  situiated  on  a 


i 


I 


ill 
I 
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piece  of  alluvial  soil,  left  by  the  Iser,  and  partly  on  a  high 
bank.  There  is  no  house ;  but  when  Louis  ScKell  laid  out 
the  grounds,  he  did  so  with  a  view  to  a  situation,  on  which  it 
is  supposed  the  son  of  the  present  count  will  build.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  kitchen-garden  and  forcing-ground  here  are  i 

the  most  celebrated  of  the  private  gardens  about  Munich  for 
showy  flowers.  Pine-apples  are  also  grown  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  every  description  of  forcing  is  practised.  There 
is  a  good  collection  of  orange  and  lemon  trees ;  two  hundred 
sorts  of  Pelargonium;  five  species  and  twenty  varieties  of 
Cineraria;  a  genus  which  seems  to  sport  here  as  much  as 
firassica  or  Georgiraa.  Bulbs  are  forced  very  early  in  this 
garden;  and  /Vis  chin^nsis  is  much  valued  for  the  same 
purpose.  KnoU>  or  bulbous-rooted,  celery  is  grown  here 
and  in  the  other  kitchen-gardens  about  Munich,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  the  common  celery.  Mignonette  is  grown, 
throughout  the  winter,  in  pits;  and  also  /beris  umbeliata, 
which,  when  turned  out  of  the  pots,  in  spring,  attains  a  large 
size  in  the  open  border.  There  are  seventeen  sorts  of  Chrys- 
anthemum sin^nse,  eighty  sorts  of  stocks,  and  a  number  of 
varieties  of  China  roses.  Among  the  conspicuous  plants  of 
the  green-house  are  Lavandula  multifida  and  Leonotis  Leo-  ^ 

niirus.  The  fruit  trees  here  are  all  named;  and,  every 
autumn,  their  stems  are  rubbed  over  with  tallow  mixed  with 
bruised  gunpowder,  which  is  found  to  keep  away  the  hares. 
Count.  Monteglas,  though  at  present  not  in  favour  at  court, 
is  considered  the  regenerator  of  Bavaria;  having,  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  been  the  first  German 
minister  who  induced  his  government  to  abolish  monastic 
institutions,  and  to  appropriate  the  estates  belonging  to  them 
to  the  use  of  the  government,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
national  system  of  education ;  and  also  to  establish  a  repre- 
sentative system  of  government.  We  brought  home  with  us  an 
excellent  portrait  of  this  enlightened  and  benevolent  nobleman. 
The  garden  of  the  Prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis,  at  Ratis- 
bon,  is  laid  out  in  what  is  there  considered  the  English 
manner,  and  is  not  without  some  agreeable  glades  and  points 
of  view.  There  is  a  handsome  pavilion,  as  a  substitute  for  a 
mansion,  with  two  wings,  which  serve  at  the  same  time  as 
apartments  for  receiving  company,  giving  f<§tes,  and  preserv-  ^ 

ing  plants.  One  of  these  wings  is  heated  to  the  temperature 
of  the  tropics,  and  contains  palms,  scitamineous  plants,  the 
bamboo,  orchideous  epiphytes,  &c. ;  the  other  contains 
orange  trees,  camellias,  and  Chinese,  Japap,  Cape,  and  Aus- 
tralian plants.  On  entering  the  grounds,  a  board,  elevated 
on  a  post,  invites   all   to  enter  and  enjoy  themselves  who 
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come  without  dogs,  and  who  are  lovers  and  friends  of  nature. 
On  the  whole,  these  grounds  may  be  considered  as  a  deli^t- 
ful  public  garden  for  the  inhabitants  of  Ratisbon. 

The  gar-dens  of  Baron  Wohnlicb,  at  Augsburg,  are  not 
extensive,  but  they  contain  a  considerable  variety  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  parts,  and  in  the  trees  and  shrubs.  There  is 
also  a  collection  of  Cape  and  Australian  plants,  and  some 
good  orange  trees. 

The  gardens  of  Madame  Heppe,  at  Nuremburg,  are  the 
richest  in  Bavaria  in  botanical  interest,  next  to  those  of  the 
king,  at  Munich.  They  contain  only  five  or  six  acres,  but 
these  are  full  of  fine  plants.  Madame  Heppe,  who  is  a  lady  of 
considerable  wealth,  devotes  the  whole  of  her  time,  and  the 
greater  part  of  her  fortune,  to  botany  and  gardening.  She 
has  seen  all  the  principal  gardens  on  the  Continent,  and 
makes  annual  excursions  to  wherever  she  hears  there  is  any 
chance  of  procuring  an  addition  to  her  collection.  The 
garden  is  laid  out  in  the  regular  style ;  and  contains,  besides 
botanical  collections,  in  the  open  ground,  spaces  devoted  to 
showy  fibwers,  collections  of  fruit  trees,  culinary  vegetables, 
a  hop-ground,  two  large  green- houses,  a  large  stove,  numerous 
pits  and  frames,  and  the  upper  part  of  a  house  for  the  pre- 
servation of  plants  of  rosemary,  which  is  the  only  garden 
article  sold  by  Madame  Heppe,  and  for  which  there  is  a 
great  demand  in  Nuremburg,  during  the  winter  season,  foi^ 
religious  purposes.  We  observed  here  a  good  collection  of 
gooseberries,  a  thing  rare  in  Germany;  and  an  arcade  of 
lime  trees,  terminating  in  a  perspective  view  of  the  estate  of 
Madame  Heppe,  near  Wiirtzburg.  Madame  Heppe  pursues 
the  very  commendable  practice  of  every  year  trying  to  accli- 
matise a  number  of  green-house  plants;  and  she  was  the  first 
in  this  part  of  Germany  to  find  that  Caprifolium  flexu5sum 
was  quite  hardy. 

Stdmrban  Gardens  at  Nuremburg.  — The  garden  of  M.  Wiss 
contains  six  or  seven  acres  of  varied  surface,  with  a  large 
lake  and  an  island  surrounded  by  banks,  planted  with  trees, 
and  intersected  by  walks,  from  a  plan  of  Charles  Sckell. 
The  garden  of  M.  Beitelmeyer  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
that  of  M.  Wiss,  being  laid  out  in  the  Frencn  style,  and, 
indeed,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  small  circles  surrounded 
by  box;  each  circle  containing  a  lime  tree  in  the  centre, 
clipped  to  a  conical  shape,  and  underneath  displaying  a 
variety  of  low  shrubs  and  flowers.     Nothing  could  exhibit 

Sreater  sameness  than  the  general  plan  ;  but  every  circle,  in- 
ividually,  was  full  of  beauty.     We  were  informed  that  this 
garden  is  kept  up  at  a  great  expense ;  the  plants,  which  do 
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not  thrive  under  the  lime  trees,  being  continually  renewed 
from  the  commercial,  gardens.  The  garden  of  M.  de 
Schwartz,  at  Weigelshoff,  contains  twelve  or  fifteen  acres,  and 
is  laid  out  in  a  style  which  aims  at  combining  a  kitchen- 
garden,  from  which  articles  are  sent  to  market,  a  nursorjjr 
from  which  trees  are  sold,  and  a  flower-garden^  in.  wUdi 
tulips,  hyacinths,  and  other  bulbous  roots  are  growni  with 
the  general  effect  of  a  landscape,  or  Englisli,  garden.  The 
gardener  we  found  a  very  scientific  jwung  man,  a  besnti&l 
ichnographic  draughtsman,  and  priding  himself  on  his  knov^ 
ledge  of  Euclid.  In  this  garden  we  found  the  Hamburg 
parsley  of  an  extnumlinary  size,  and  were  informed  that 
seeds  of  it,  grown  there,  were  sent  by  the  Nuremburg 
seedsman^  IC  Falcke,  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  including 
England.  We  saw  roots  of  it  two  inches  in  diameter  and 
three  feet  long.  We  also  saw  large  Quantities  of  marsh- 
mallow  roots,  which  are  cultivated  round  Nuremburg  by  the 
acre,  for  the  apothecaries  and  the  paper-makers.  Stramonium 
is  also  cultivated  here  for  the  apothecaries ;  and  pine-apples 
for  the  master's  own  table,  and  for  sale,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity is  offered.  This  garden  presents  a  singular  combin- 
ation of  objects  for  profit,  and  arrangements  for  displav ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  can  attain  both  ends ;  but  the 
satisfaction  may  be  in  the  idea  of  attempting  to  attain  them. 
The  garden  of  M.  Campe,  the  principal  bookseller  of  Nu- 
remburg, is  highly  kept,  and  contains  a  good  collection  of 
green-house  plants.  Almost  all  the  principal  citizens  of 
Nuremburg  have  country  houses  and  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  such  as  cannot  afibrd  to  have  country  houses 
have  generally  small  pieces  of  ground,  in  which  they  cultivate 
flowers  and  vegetables  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  done  by  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham, 
and  of  many  of  the  other  manufacturing  towns  in  England. 
These  little  gardens  are  generally  situated  in  the  interior  of 
the  numerous  large  market  and  seed  gardens  with  which  Nu- 
remburg is  for  miles  surrounded.  The  ramparts,  ditch,  and 
other  parts  of  the  fortification,  which  enclose  the  city,  are  not 
levelled  down,  as  at  Frankfort;  bat  they  are  laid  out  in  groups 
and  thickets  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  with  sanded  walks,  and 
kept  in  very  high  order  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 

The  public  gardens  of  Bavaria  are  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive. The  English  garden,  at  Munich  (J^.  107.)j  is 
unquestionably  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  in  Germany* 
It  contains  about  500  acres,  and  was  laid  out,  in  1789, 
under  the  direction  of  Count  Rumford,  of  whom  it  con- 
<^k'i*  ^^"dsoine  monument  The  plan  was  made  by  Loui^ 
Sckell,  to  whom  also  a  monument  is  erected  in  tins  garden. 


English  Garden  at  Munich. 


The  surface  is  flat;  but 
a  river,  always  containing 
abundance  of  water,  flows 
through  it ;  and  from  this 
a  lake  of  considerable  size 
has  been  formed,  and 
some  cascades.  The  roads 
extend  four  miles.  The 
trees  are  planted  in  masses 
and  groups,  one  sort  al- 
ways prevailing  in  one 
place ;  and  the  only  fault 
they  have  (as  has  been 
noticed  by  a  talented 
writer,  Vol.  VI.  p.  408.) 
is,  that  this  is  done  in  ra- 
ther too  formal  a  manner. 
When  passing  through 
this  garden,  we  could  not 
help  observing  the  effect 
of  the  different  kinds  of 
trees,  even  when  stripped 
of  their  leaves.  Cornus 
sanguinea,  a  very  con- 
spicuous red ;  Lonicera 
Xyl6steum,  white;  Salix 
vitellina,  yellow ;  birch 
stems,  white;  larch,  yel- 
low ;  Spirs''a  salicifolia^ 
dwarf  and  brown;  jWp- 
p6phae  ihamnbidtH,  very 
white ;  &c.  The  details  of 
the  working  plan  of  this 
extensive  garden  may, 
perhaps,  be  given  in  a 
future  Number. 

The  Hof  Garten,  or 
court  garden,  is  situated 
in  Munich,  in  Iront  of  the 
palace.  It  is  not  exten- 
sive ;  but  it  is  beautifully 
shaded  by  lime  trees,  the 
ground  underneath  which 
is  covered  with  turf,  and 
the  turf  is  renewed  every 
year  in  spring. 

The  Chinese  Tower, 
the  Paradise,  the  Tivoli, 
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K^eiDhesellohe,  and  Volksfeste,  are  other  public  gardens 
within  Munich,  or  in  its  suburbs ;  and  they  are  all  highly 
kept  during  the  summer  season. 

The  garden  of  the  Glyptothek  (_/!g.  108.)  was  laid  out  and 
planted,  in  1827,  trom  the  design  of  Charles  Sckell.  The 
Glypt.othek  (JSg,  109.)  is  a  handsome  quadrangular  building, 
.enclosing  op  open  court,  and  containing  a  collection  of  statues 
-and  other  sculptures,  arranged  in  chronological  order.  The 
^rden  is  liable  to  the  chief  objection  which  nas  been  made  to 
nie  style  pfthp  Messrs.  Sckell;  viz.  that  of  too  great  a  formality 
-in  .the  masses  of  one  kind  of  tree  or  shrub. 


CemHfrif  at  MtmicA. 


The  general  cemetery  at  Munich  is  surrounded  by  a 
border  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  the  exception  of  one  end,  in 
which  is  placed  a  semicircular  building,  composed  of  on  open 
colonnade  in  Front,  with  vaults  underneath.  In  the  centre  of 
this  semicircular  building  is  a  projection  behind,  called  the 
Leicheahaus,  containing  three  large  rooms,  in  two  of  which 
(one  for  males,  and  the  other  for  females)  the  dead,  as 
shrouded  and  deposited  in  their  coffins  by  their  relations,  are 
exposed  to  view  for  forty-eight  hours  before  they  are  com- 
mitted to  the  earth.  The  other  room  is  for  suicides  and 
unowned  bodies.  The  principal  monuments  in  this  cemetery 
are  placed  under  the  colonnade  of  the  Leichenhaus,  and 
against  the  boundary  walls;  and  they  are  seen  to  great 
advantage  from  the  surrounding  walk.  The  compartments 
in  the  central  part  are  bordered  by  shrubs,  Bowers,  and 
tombs;  and  the  space  in  the  interior  is  devoted  to  graves 
without  tombs,  or  to  graves  with  monuments,  for  those  who 
do  not  choose  to  «>  to  the  expense  of  placing  them  in  the 
borders.  Where  interments  take  place  without  tombstones, 
the  ground  is  not  re-opened  for  seven  years ;  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased,  if  they  come  forward  when  that  period 
is  expired,  can  defer  it  for  any  longer  time,  according  to  the 
payment  that  they  may  choose  to  make. 

The  Munich  cemetery,  on  All  Saints'  day  (November  i.), 

E resents  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  spectacles  that  is  to 
e  seen  in  Europe.  The  tombs  and  graves  are  decorated,  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner,  with  flowers  natural  and  artificial, 
pictures,  sculptures,  crucifixes,  vessels  with  meat,  corn,  seeds, 
water,  oil,  bread,  &c.,  crape,  feathers,  drapery,  canopies, 
branches  of  trees,  dried  moss,  and,  in  short,  with  every 
Vot.lX.— No.45.  DD 
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conceivable  object  that  can  be  applied  to  tbe  purpose  of 
omament  or  decoration.  The  labour  bestowed  on  some 
tombs  requires  so  much  time,  that  it  is  commenced  two  or 
three  days  beforehand,  and  protected  while  going  on  by  a 
temporary  roof.  During  the  whole  of  the  nieht  preceding 
the  1st  of  November,  the  relations  of  the  dead  are  occupied 
in  completing  the  decorations  of  the  tombs ;  and,  daring  the 
whole  of  Air  Saints'  day  and  the  day  following,  the  cemetery 
is  visited  by  the  entire  population  of  Munich,  including  the 
king  and  queen,  who  go  there  on  foot,  and  many  strangers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  1828,  when  we  were  pre- 
sent, it  was  estimated  that  50,000  persons  had  walked  round 
the  cemetery  on  that  day ;  the  whole,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, dressed  in  black.  On  November  S.,  about  mid-day, 
the  more  valuable  decorations  are  removed,  and  the  remainder 
left  to  decay  from  the  eflects  of  time  and  the  weather.  . 
The  garden  of  the  general  hospital  at  Munich  (_/^.  110.) 
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was  laid  out  by  M.  Louis  Sckell,  in  1815,  and  is.  well  de- 
serving of  imitation  in  the  case  of  similar  buildings.  The 
only  regret  is,  that  there  is  not  half  a  sufficiency  of  ground 
to  keep  the  inmates  employed.    The  following  are  details:  — 

«,  Couiti  dT  the  iHMplUL    t,  Hniw  of  (he  cUncUiE.    e,  OTRi»r-i  houK     d,  Kltchcn-giMai. 

The  following  are  the  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  used,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  disposed  :  — 

I,  CAnnBioimU.  11,  CfilHB  KHilinuui.  IS,  JBifii  tiphlni. 


S,5U«rabn 

7,  CftUu)  I^bfimnn.  50,  .Tcvr^ilatanslda,  S3,  Sj/ringa  nil^ib. 

S,  ranknuB  rtMom.  CI,  PrhatiM  Fidui.  M,  Artim  ptnUa. 

g,  Siiiic'D  SBulUMa  fii,  Pritniif  UalMeb.  SS,  SfritMa  chlniuli, 

10,  Wn'i  tlpoictRilU,  S3,  Loolcera  nrftlot,  36^  Aiti?|Uf  cgcclnea. 

11,  i>ApuIu  itbL  £4,  FApuJiu  ItUlu. 

FloricuUwe.  —  The  principal  botanic  garden  in  Bavaria  is 
that  of  Munich.  There  are  also  botanic  gardens  at  Nymphen- 
bum,  Ratisbon,  and  a  few  other  places. 

The  botanic  garden  at  Munich  is  rich  in  Brazilian  plants, 
of  which  it  contains  a  greater  number  of  species  than  the 
garden  at  Kew.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Martius,  well  known  for  his  Travels  in  Brazil,  and  for 
various  other  works  on  natural  history.  The  garden  was 
laid  out  by  the  late  M.  Sckell ;  it  contains  a  handsome  en- 
trance (^.  111.);  twenty-four  compartments  for  the  twenty- 


four  lanuffian  classes  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  a  marginal 
arboretum,  arranged  with  a  joint  view  to  the  natural  orders 
and  to- picturesque  beauty.  The  number  of  species  is  not 
namerous,  because  the  great  severity  of  the  winter  admits  of 
none  but  natives  of  very  cold  climates.  Hollies,  whicii  grow 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Bavaria,  will  not  endure  the 
winter  at  Munich ;  neither  will  the  box  nor  the  furze :  pines, 
firs,  and  junipers  are  almost  the  only  hardy  evergreens.  The 
soil  of  the  ganlen  being,  in  common  with  that  of  the  table 
land  on  which  Munich  stands,  formed  of  the  debris  of  mag- 
nesian  limestone  is  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  and  requires 
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to  be  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  surface  mould  or  turf* 
There  is  black  bog  earth  near  the  town,  but  it  is  found 
injurious  to  heath  and  other  hair-rooted  plants ;  and  sandy 
peat  is  brought  from  a  great  distance.  The  range  of  hot- 
houses (^.  112.)  is  handsome  of  its  kind:  it  contains  a 
numerous  collection  of  palms  and  succulents,  but  not  many 
heaths  or  Australian  plants.  A  new  catalogue  of  this  garden 
is  in  course  of  publication  by  Dr.  Martins.  Ftg.  112.  a  is  the 
ground  plan  of  the  three  hot-houses  and  three  ereen-houses ; 
B,  the  elevation ;  c,  a  section  through  the  central  green-house, 
which  has  the  attendant's  room  behind ;  and  d  is  a  section 
through  the  palm-house,  which  has  the  curator's  house  behind. 

In  the  green-house  of  the  botanic  ^rden  at  Nymphenburff 
(see^.  103.)  was  an  Arattcdria  exc^sa  raised  from  a  lateriu 
frond.  After  this  plant  had  been  rooted  for  several  years, 
the  gardener  cut  it  down  to  the  ground,  when  it  sent  up 
three  upright  shoots,  one  of  which  he  reserved  as  a  leader. 
The  plant,  now  a  handsome  tree,  was  presented  by  the  king 
to  the  botanic  garden  of  Erlangen.  In  the  palm  house 
(a,  ^.  108.)  is  a  large  specimen  of  Cycas  circin^lis,  which 
was  brought  by  the  French  from  Vienna  to  Malmaison, 
bought  at  the  sale  which  took  place  there  in  1827,  for  600 
francs,  and  carried  to  Munich.  Euphoria  IMchi  has  also 
ripened  fruit ;  and  i%ce''nix  paludosa  and  farinifera,  Chamae^- 
rops  arbor^scens,  and  Latdnia  borb6nica,  have  attained  a 
large  size.  Mimosa  aqudtica,  from  Senegal,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  as  sensitive  as  those  of  M.  pudica,  thrives  in  the 
green-house,  (d.  Jig.  103.)  Jacquinta  arb5rea  is  propagated 
at  Nymphenburg  from  leaves,  which  must  be  slipped  off, 
planted  in  sandy  leaf^mould  round  the  edge  of  a  pot,  and 
made  very  firm;  in  six  or  eight  months  they  send  up  a 
shoot  from  the  base  of  the  ibotstalk.  Pbthos  aca(ilis  is  raised 
from  seed;  which  must  be  sown  immediately  when  it  drops 
from  the  plant,  otherwise  it  will  not  come  up.  Desmodium 
adsc^ndens  flowers  freely  all  the  winter.  All  the  plants  in 
the  green-house  here  are  distinctly  named  on  wooden  tallies, 
stamped  by  printers'  types,  set  into  a  small  case,  screwed  up 
tight^  and  supplied  widi  printers'  ink  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  rhododendrons  and  laurustinuses  are  kept  in  tho  green- 
house. The  latter  are  trained  with  stems  six  feet  high,  with 
thick  bushy  heads  five  feet  in  diameter,  which  are  covered 
with  flowers  all  the  winter. 

The  botanic  garden  of  Ratbbon  contains  about  an  acre, 
and  has  a  moderate  collection  of  plants,  chiefly  herbaceous, 
and  nativ4»  of  the  north  of  Europe,  arranged  according  to 
the  Linnaean  system.    There  is  a  green-house,  with  an  opaque 
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roof,  eontnining  a  few  dape  and  Australian  plants^ 
some  which  are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  which 
stand  the  open  air  in  England.  Among  these  are  the  com* 
mon  and  Portugal  laurels,  the  laurustinus,  the  arbutus,  &c. 

The  garden  of  Michael  August  Stottner,  at  Nuremburg, 
which  occupies  five  or  six  acres,  is  celebrated  for  its  collection 
of  pelargoniums,  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  on  the  Con« 
tinent  In  1829  the  catalogue  contained  450  names,  with 
their  authorities.  M.  Stottner,  who  is  a  wealthy  amateur,  haSf 
with  the  assistance'  of  M.  Reider,  a  well  known  gardening 
author  at  Nuremburg,  commenced  a  work  on  Geraniaceae 
there,  like  that  of  Mr.  Sweet. 

Floriculture,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Munich,  is  carried 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  will  readily  be  imagined,  when 
the  elevated  situation  and  consequent  severity  of  the  dhnate 
are  taken  into  consideration.  The  ranunculus,  the  violet,  the 
hyacinth,  and  die  narcissus  are  in  bloom  in  the  hot-houses  of 
tne  royal  gardens  throughout  the  winter ;  and  roses,  honey- 
suckles, lilacs,  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  pinks,  tulips,  and 
other  shrubs  and  flowers,  are  forced  as  successfully,  and  come 
as  early  into  bloom,  as  in  London.  Chrysanthemums,  in 
small  pots,  and  only  a  few  inches  high,  are  cultivated,  and 
forced,  so  as  to  be  in  bloom  all  the  year. 
'  The  early  history  of  Horticulture  in  Bavaria  has  been 
already  given  by  a  Bavarian  gardener.  (Vol.  V.  p.  S85.)  Its 
present  state  is,  in  some  respects,  in  advance  of  the  art  in 
England.  The  preservation  of  culinary  vegetables  through 
the  winter  is  effected  with  wonderful  success  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly  about  Munich.  The 
principal  means  made  use  of  are,  cellars  deeply  sunk  in  the 
ground,  in  whicii  the  vegetables  are  planted  on  shelves  of 
earth ;  coverings  of  straw  mats,  and  of  thick  boards,  for  pita 
and  frames ;  and  opaque  roofs,  with  coverings  of  straw  mats» 
for  the  front  glass  of  hot-houses  of  every  description. 

The  royal  kitchen-garden  at  Munich  contains  extensive 
hot-houses  and  pits  for  forcing ;  and  on  the  walls  are  vines, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  the  shoots  to  root  into  pots, 
and  afterwards  to  ripen  their  fruit  under  glass  frames,  as  in 
Holland  and  Denmark.  Asparagus  is  here  grown  in  the 
open  air,  in  double  rows,  with  a  space  between,  which  is  dug 
out  and  filled  with  hot  dung,  while  the  plants  are  covered 
with  a  wooden  frame.  An  immense  quantity  of  asparagus  is 
used  by  the  royal  family  from  December  to  February.  All 
the  varieties  of  the  cabbage  tribe  are  here  taken  up  on  the 
first  approach  of  winter,  and  planted  close  together,  in  sheds 
with  glass  fronts,  the  air  within  being  kept  at  a  moderate 
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tamperatUre  by  stoves.  One  of  the  vegetables  forced  during 
the  winter  is  kohl-rabi ;  it  is  sown  in  October,  transplanted 
in  November,  and  begun  to  be  gathered  at  Christmas,  con- 
tinuing from  that  time  to  March,  when  the  bulbosities  are 
about  the  size  of  turnip  radishes.  Kidnevbeans  and  mush- 
rooms are  produced  here  during  the  whole  winter,  and  also 
alpine  strawberries.  The  latter  are  grown  in  pots  in  a  house» 
the  glass  of  which,  in  front,  is  nearlv  perpendicular.  The 
pots  are  placed  on  shelves,  close  to  the  glass,  those  having 
the  fruit  ripe  being  always  on  the  upper  shelves,  where  the 
air  is  necessarily  warmest ;  and  those  last  brought  in  being 
placed  on  the  lower  shelves,  where  the  air  is  colder.  As  the 
fruit  on  the  upper  shelves  is  ripened  off,  and  the  pots  re- 
moved, those  on  the  lower  shelves  are  brought  up  to  supply 
their  places,  and  pots  from  the  frames  in  the  open  garden  are 
substituted  in  their  stead.  This  succession  is  carried  on 
irom  October  to  June,  when  strawberries  ripen  in  pits  in  the 

f:arden,  and,  in  the  first,  week  in  July,  in  the  open  ground, 
t  thus  appears  that  the  horticultural  luxuries  of  the  kings  of 
Bavaria  are  greater  than  those  of  the  kings  of  either  France 
or  Britain.  It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  that  no  human  art 
can  ever  effect  in  Britain  what  it  can  in  Bavaria  in  the  forcing 
of  fruits  during  winter,  on  account  of  the  steady,  clear,  and 
cloudless  atmosphere  of  the  latter  country  at  that  season. 
Its  extreme  cold  may  be  overcome  by  art;  but  this  can 
never  be  the  case  with  the  fogs  of  Britain ;  or,  at  all  events, 
art  has  not  yet  been  carried  so  far  as  to  lead  even  to  a  hope 
of  such  a  result. 

The  kitchen-garden  at  Nymphenburg  contains  a  number 
of  hot-houses  in  which  pines  are  kept  in  the  winter-time,  and 
pits  in  which  they  are  fruited  during  the  summer  season. 
In  one  pit  they  are  grown  in  a  bed  of  earth  in  the  natural 
manner,  and  there  uiey  remain  for  four  or  five  years,  pro* 
ducing  numerous  suckers  from  the  stems,  and  a  perpetual 
succession  of  fruit,  which,  though  smid},  is  high-flavoured. 
(See  Vol.  V.  p.  427.)  In  October,  1828,  we  found  ripe 
alpine  strawberries  in  pits ;  and  were  informed  that  this  fruit 
was  produced,  either  in  the  open  air  or  under  glass,  every 
day  in  the  year.  Mushrooms  are  also  produced  throughout 
the  year,  and  abundance  of  saladinff  of  every  description, 
including  succory,  grown  from  Uie  old  roots  in  cellars,  and 
mustard  and  cress  from  the  seeds  in  stoves.  Cabbages, 
celery,  leeks,  parsley,  and  a  number  of  similar  vegetables, 
are  planted  in  autumn  in  pits  or  beds,  surrounded  by  frames 
or  walls,  and  covered  every  night  by  wooden  shutters  over 
which  are  placed  straw  mats.    In  the  most  severe  weather, 
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these  coverings  are  only  taken  off  when  some  of  the  vege*' 
tables  are  wanted  for  use.  In  cellars  and  large  rooms  shelves 
containing  layers  of  earth  are  formed  one  above  another ;  and 
in  these  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  lettuce,  and  other  vegetables, 
are  kept  through  great  part  of  the  winter*  Endive  b  taken 
tip,  dried  in  a  hot-house,  the  leaves  tied  close  together  with 
rye*straw,  and  the  plants  afterwards  buried  in  the  soil,  with 
the  roots  upwards,  and  protruding  a  few  inches  above  the 
surface,  and  the  whole  covered  with  thatch,  to  keep  out  the 
l*ain  and  the  frosL  In  this  state  it  will  keep  till  spring. 
Cabbages  are  also  kept  in  the  same  manner,  both  in  Ger- 
many and  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  In  short,  the  ex- 
ertions made  by  the  German  gardeners,  in  so  severe  a  climate 
as  that  of  Bavaria,  are  such  as  the  British  gardener  can  form 
little  idea  of;  and,  with  the  clear  dry  air  ofthe  country,  their 
great  success  is  alike  incredible. 

The  culture  of  asparagus  at  Ulm  has  been  already  given* 
(Vol.  IV.  p.  49S.) 

The  Arboriculture  of  Bavaria  consists  chiefly  in  planting 
trees  by  the  sides  of  the  public  roads ;  the  supply  of  timber 
being  abundant  from  the  native  forests.  The  roadside  trees 
are,  for  the  most  part,  Lombardy  poplars,  lime  trees,  syca- 
mores, and  elms ;  but  none  of  these  trees,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
are  planted  in  soils  and  situations  where  fruit  trees  will 
prosper  and  ripen  their  fruit. 

There  are  several  government  nurseries  for  the  propagation 
and  sale  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  some  of  which  have  been 
already  noticed  or  described  (Vol.  IV.  p.  496.,  and  Vol.  V. 
p.  S84.  424.),  and  we  have  only  to  add  one  or  two  others. 

The  nursery  of  M«  Schiiltz,  between  Munich  and  Nvm- 
phenburg,  consists  of  about  two  acres,  chiefly  devoted  to 
florists'  flowers  and  roses.  There  is  a  large  green-house, 
and  also  a  hot-house:  in  the  former  are  150  sorts  of  pelar* 
goniums  from  Vienna,  and  upwards  of  100  English  sorts* 
There  is  a  good  collection  of  succulents,  and  some  camellias, 
ericas,  and  Australian  plants.  Among  the  hardy  flowers, 
twenty-four  sorts  of  hollyhocks,  five  of  Zinnia,  300  of 
auricula,  and  350  sorts  of  carnation,  are  in  the  catalogue. 
The  range  of  glass,  which  is  about  200  ft.  long,  is  sometimes 
covered  with  straw  mats,  for  weeks  together,  during  severe 
weather. 

The  nursery  at  Schleissheim  was  laid  out  by  M.  Sckell, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  Bavaria.  It  is  laid  out  in 
parallel  compartments  from  east  to  west,  so  that  the  rows  in 
beds  across  them  are  from  north  to  south;  thus  admitting 
the  sun,  once  every  day  in  the  year,  to  every  part  of  the 
ground's  surface.     Along  the  walks  are  planted  single  spe* 
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cimens, '  in  alphabetical  order,  and  handsomely  named  on 
wooden  tallies,  of  all  the  hardy  forest  and  fruit  trees  and 
shrubs  cultivated.  The  principal  part  of  the  trees  planted 
along  the  public  roads  are  supplied  from  this  nursery  :  they  are 
generally  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  high.  After  being  taken 
up,  they  are  carried  to  a  shed,  and  pruned,  and  afterwards 
placed  in  a  cellar,  to  protect  them  from  the  frost  till  wanted. 
Shrubs  of  the  more  tender  kinds  are  taken  up  and  planted  in 
earth  in  cellars;  where  they  remain  till  spring,  when  they 
are  sent  to  their  final  destination.  The  principal  object  in 
removing  the  trees  before  they  are  wanted  for  the  plantations 
is,  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  the  labours  and  cropping  of 
the  nursery  in  the  spring :  every  thing  in  this,  as  in  the  ouier 
departments  of  national  gardening  in  Germany,  going  on  in 
the  most  systematic  and  scientific  manner. 

The  nursery  of  M.  Falcke,  at  Nuremburg,  is  situated  in 
the  town ;  but  it  contains  a  number  of  select  plants  in  pits. 
In  November,  1828,  we  found  a  fi*ame  of  ranunculus,  and 
another  of  anemone,  in  full  flower ;  in  a  green-house.  Cam- 
panula pyramid^lis,  twelve  feet  high,  and  covered  with  blos- 
soms ;  sixty  sorts  of  pelargoniums,  fifteen  sorts  of  Camellia, 
and  twelve  sorts  of  Chrysanthemum.  The  green-house  plants 
were  chiefly  those  of  the  Cape :  but  even  in  England  they 
would  have  been  considered  a  respectable  collection.  In  the 
frames  were  SOO  sorts  of  carnations;  no  pinks,  which  are 
little  cultivated  in  Germany;  140  sorts  of  auriculas;  with 
stocks,  many  sorts  in  flower ;  violets,  mignonette,  &c.  In  a 
cellar  under  the  seedshop,  among  barrels  of  beer,  tubs  of 
satter^kratUj  and  piles  of  apples  and  potatoes,  covered  with 
straw,  we  found  cabbages,  endive,  and  broccoli  planted  in 
earth ;  pomegranates,  figs,  and  Althaea  frutex  in  tubs,  and 
1000  pots  of  Hydrangea.  M.  Falcke  deals  chiefly  in  seeds, 
and  has  another  garden,  or  rather  large  field,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Nuremburg,  where  these  and  other  commoner 
nursery  articles  are  grown  in  large  quantities.  The  soil  for 
some  miles  round  Nuremburg  is  a  warm  dry  sand,  and  it  is 
almost  wholly  occupied  in  the  growth  of  garden  seeds,  which 
are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Giermany  and  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  to  France,  England,  and  Turkey.  Clover  seeds  are 
here  raised  in  large  quantities,  and  even  the  seeds  of  tobacco 
and  asparagus.  What  is  remarkable  (considering  the  climate) 
is,  that  large  quantities  of  tuberoses,  tiger  flowers,  hyacinths, 
narcissi  of  different  kinds,  Amaryllis  formosissima,  and 
Guernsey  lily,  are  grown  to  a  great  extent  in  this  warm  sand. 
In  the  year  1827,  M.  Falcke  sent  2800  double  tuberoses  to 
one  house  in  Petersburgh.  He  sends  a  great  quantity  of 
seeds  annually  to  Spain  and  Portugal.     On  the  whole,  he  is 
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of  opinbn  that  there  are  more  garden  seeds  raised  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nuremburg  than  there  is  round  any  other 
city  in  Europe,  and  that  the  next  greatest  quantity  is  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erfurth.     The  seeds  are  groMrn  for 
the  dealers  by  a  particular  description  of  cultivators,  who 
answer  to  the  seed-farmers  of  England. 
.    Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
Bavaria,' we  shall  here  give  a  general  outline  of  the  system  by 
which  the  whole  of  the  royal,  or  government,  gard^is  are 
managed.     In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  government  pfficer, 
bearing  the  title  of  director-general  of  gardens,  who  has  an 
office,  consisting  of  several  rooms,  in  a  building  in  Munich, 
containing  other  government  offices.     The  present  director- 
general  is  M.  Charles  Sckell,  nephew  to  the  late  Chevalier 
Louis  Sckell,  author  of  an  excellent  work  on  landscape-gar« 
dening,  and  father  of  that  department  of  our  art  in  Bavaria. 
In  M.  Sckell's  office  is  a  clerk  or  secretary,  and  a  draughtsman. 
In  this  office  there  are  plans  of  all  the  royal  and  government 
gardens  and  nurseries  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  manuscript 
volume  belonging  to  each  plan ;  in  which  is  kept,  by  the 
secretary,  a  regular  account,  or  journal,  of.  all  that  passes 
between  the  director-general  and  the  intendant  of  the  par- 
ticular  plan  or  garden,  whether  in  regard  to  orders  given, 
work  done,  produce  disposed  of,  or  repairs,  alterations,  &c. 
There  is  also  an  excellent  library,  chidBy  of  books  on  land- 
scape-gardening and  rural  architecture,  and  a  complete  set  of 
insti'uments   for  surveying,   mapping,   drawing,   &c.      ¥he 
director-general  has  also  a  book  for  himself,  in  which  he 
enters  a  short  abstract  of  all  his  transactions,  referring  to  the 
other  books  for  details.     For  example,  suppose  on  this  iJ9th 
of  June  the  director  wrote  a  letter  to  the  manager  of  the  nur- 
sery at  Schleissheim,  he  would  make  an  entry  in  his  own  book 
thus :  —  *^  June  29th.    Wrote  to  M.  B.  at  Schleissheim  as  to 
repairing  the  outer  gate:   see  S.  J.  (Schleissheim  Journal), 
p.  1020."     At-  that  page  of  the  Schleissheim  Journal  would 
be  found  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent,  and  before  it  a  copy  of  the 
correspondence,  or  an  account  of  the  transactions,  which  led 
to  the  writing  of  that  letter. 

To  each  of  the  public  gardens  or  government  nurseries 
there  is  an  intendant,  or  manager,  who  has  also  his  office, 
containing  a  good  garden  library,  a  tool  and  seed  room  ad- 

i'oining)  in  which  garden  instruments,  such  as  knives,  saws, 
ledffe-bills,  &c.,  and  seeds  are  kept;  as  well  as  various  other 
^rden  articles,  not  suitable  for  being  placed  in  the  open  sheds. 
The  principal  piece  of  furniture  is  a  desk,  in  which  is  kept  a 
large  manuscript  book  for  entering  all  the  correspcmdence 
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with  the  director-ceneral,  and  other  books  of  the  usual  kinds 
for  payments  and  receipts.  Whenever  the  director-general 
proposes  to  do  any  thing  of  importance,  he  communicates 
directly  with  the  king.  For  example :  before  M.  Sckell  gave 
us  copies  oijig^  99.,  and  a  number  of  other  plans  of  Bavarian 
gardens,  he  went  to  the  palace,  and  sent  up  a  note,  request*^ 
ing  permission  to  do  so.  The  king  granted  it  at  once,  by 
writing  a  few  words  on  the  margin  of  tne  note,  and  returning 
it  to  M.  Sckell,  who  showed  it  to  us.  Every  thing  is  done  in 
an  equally  prompt  and  business-like  manner,  alike  creditable 
to  master  and  servant 

Agriculture  in  Bavaria.  —  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
which  induced  us  to  visit  Bavaria  was,  to  obtain  sotne  know- 
ledge of  the  present  state  of  its  agriculture,  in  order  to  correct 
what  we  had  said  on  that  subject  in  the  historical  part  of  the 
first  edition  of  our  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture.  The  inform- 
ation there  given  was  derived  entirely  from  books :  but,  though 
some  of  these  were  of  very  recent  publication,  such  as  a  new 
Editiburgh  Gazetteer  in  several  volumes,  yet  in  none  of  them 
was  there  one  word  on  the  state  of  agriculture  and  domestic 
improvement  in  Bavaria,  which  did  not  apply  to  a  period  pre- 
vious to  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  French  revolution ;  in 
short,  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Considering  that 
ten  years  of  general  peace  had  elapsed  when  the  first  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture  was  published,  this  may 
appear  surprising;  but  the  truth  is,  that  even  now,  after  nearly 
twenty  years  of  peace,  there  are  many  states  in  Germany  of 
which  we  know  very  little. 

Bavarian  agriculture,  previously  to  the  first  French  revolu* 
tion,  was,  according  to  all  accounts,  less  advanced  than  that  of 
any  other  state  in  Germany,  and,  indeed,  remained  stationary 
for  ages.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  cultivation 
was  the  property  of  the  religious  establishments;  and  the 
capital,  Munich,  was,  as  the  German  name  (Miinchen)  im« 
plies,  the  City  of  Monks*  When,  however,  the  estates  of  the 
religious  establishments  were  sold,  they  were  chiefly  divided 
into  lots  so  small  that  almost  every  individual  who  was  head 
of  a  family  became  a  purchaser.  These  purchases  were  made 
at  very  low  prices,  on  long  credits;  and  a  very  great  number 
of  them,  perhaps  the  greater  number,  were  agreed  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  occupant  in  a  terminable  annuity ;  that  is,  he  paid 
a  fixed  rent  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  after  which  the 
land  became  his  own  freehold.  The  labourers,  who  had  thus 
suddenly  become  proprietors,  had,  for  the  most  part,  pre- 
viously cultivated  the  same  lands  for  the  religious  establish- 
ments, and  therefore  the  external  change  was,  at  first,  hardly 
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apparent     Every  estate,  however,  abounding  in  timber  and 
in  stone  for  building,  and  great  part  of  the  country  being  on 
a  basis  of  limestone  rock  or  limestone  gravel,  facilities  were 
readily  afforded  for  a  labourer  to  enlarge  his  cottage,  and  to 
add  to  it  the  necessary  agricultural  buildings.     Scarcely  any 
outlay  was  required  from  him  but  labour;  and,  as  the  produce 
was  entirely  for  his  own  benefit,  and  for  that  of  his  family,  his 
exertions,  were  extraordinary.    By  degrees,  cottage  dwellings,  • 
of  a  somewhat  improved  description,  and  small  farm-houses 
and  farmeries,  appeared  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  soil  was  most  rich ;  not,  however,  detached,  as  in  Britain, 
but  chiefly  congregated  together  in  small  villages.   The  system 
of  culture  did  not,  at  first,  improve  as  a  system ;   but,  the 
common  operations  of  the  established  practice  being  more 
carefully  performed,  better  crops  were  produced.    Ultimately, 
however,  the  system  became  improved,  in  consequence  of  the 
operation  of  the  national  education  that  was  established  when 
the  monasteries  were  put  down ;  and  by  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture and  gardening,  both  by  books  and  examples,  in  these 
schools.  One  of  the  first  consequences  was  an  improved  rotation 
of  crops.     We  have  already  enlarged  on  this  subject  in  a 
preceding  volume  (Vol.  IV.  p.  494.),  and  have  only  further  to 
observe,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  details  of  agricultural 
improvement  in  Bavaria  have  originated  with  M.  Hazzi,  an 
agricultural  writer,  and  editor  of  an  agricultural  journal  in 
Munich.    The  activity  and  patriotic  benevolence  of  mis  gende- 
)iian  are  beyond  all  praise.     It  was  chiefly  through  his  exer- 
tions that  a  piece  of  ground  was  added  to  6very  parochial 
school  in  Bavaria,  to  be  cultivated  by  the  scholars  in  their 
lebure  hours,  under  the  direction  of  the  master.     In  these 
schools,  Hazzi's  catechisms  of  gardening,  of  agriculture,  of 
domestic  economy  and  cookery,  of  forest  culture,  of  orchard 
culture,  and  others,  all  small  12mo  volumes,  with  woodcuts, 
sold  at  about  4sd.  each,  are  taught  to  all  the  boys ;  and  those 
of  gardening,  the  management  of  silkworms,  and  domestic 
economy,  to  the  girls.     Since  these  schools  have  come  into 
action,  an  entirely  new  generation  of  cultivators  has  arisen ; 
and  the  consequence  is,   that  agriculture  in  Bavaria,  and 
especially  what  may  be  called  cottage  agriculture  and  eco- 
nomy, is,  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  judge,  carried  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  than  it  is  any  where  else  in  the  central 
states  of  Germany  :  at  all  events,  we  can  affirm  that  we  never 
saw  finer  crops  of  drilled  Swedish  and  common  turnips,  or 
finer  surfaces  of  young  clovers,  than  we  observed  along  the 
roadsides  in  October  and  November,  1828.   The  fences,  also, 
were  generally  in  perfect  order,  and  a  degree  of  neatness 
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appeared  about  the  cottages  which  is  far  from  common  either 
in  France  or  Germany.  "^Fhese  remarks  are  not  the  result  of 
observations  made,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  from  the  cabriolet 
of  a  public  diligence,  but  from  deliberate  inspection,  and 
from  entering  many  of  the  cottages  and  schools.  To  enable 
us  to  do  this,  we  travelled,  every  where  in  Germany,  in  a 

Erivate  carriage,  and  never  in  the  dark.  We  had  also,  as  we 
ave  before  stated,  the  advantage,  while  in  Munich,  of  con- 
stant intercourse  with  M.  Hazzi,  M.  Sckell,  and  other  members 
of  the  Agricultural  Society ;  with  the  chief  engineer,  Baader, 
who  had  been  many  years  in  Scotland ;  with  Baron  Eichthal, 
the  proprietor  of  a  large  estate,  on  which  he  has  introduced 
the  Scotch  husbandry,  and  with  whom  we  were  acquainted  in 
London ;  and  with  his  very  intelligent  tenant,  an  f^t  Lothian 
farmer.  The  result  of  the  whole  of  the  information  procured^ 
and  of  the  observations  made,  is,  that  we  think  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Bavaria  promise  soon  to  be,  if  they  are  not  already^ 
among  tlie  happiest  people  in  Germany.  The  climate  of 
the  country  will  prevent  its  agriculture  and  gardening  from 
advancing  beyond  a  certain  pomt;  but  to  that  point  both  will 
very  soon  be  carried. 

So  desirous  is  the  ffovemment  of  improving  not  only  th^ 
agriculture,  but  even  uie  face  of  the  country,  that  they  have 
a  standing  commission,  consisting  of  counsellors,  engineers^ 
architects,  and  the  landscape-gardener  Sckell,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  improvements  in  the  direction  of  public 
roads,  canals,  bridges,  public  buildings,  and  gardens,  national 
foreste,  but,  above  all,  for  lining  the  public  roads  with  trees. 
These  trees  are  in  some  places,  m  the  suburbs  of  towns,  chiefly 
ornamental ;  in  others  they  are  fruit  trees,  or  mulberry  trees 
cultivated  for  the  silkworm  (a  catechism  on  the  manage* 
ment  of  which  is  also  published  by  M.  Hazzi) ;  and,  where 
nothing  more  profitable  or  ornamental  will  grow,  forest  trees* 
An  extraordinary  degree  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  miler 
stones  and  to  the  guide-posts,  neither  of  which  are  wanting 
on  any  road.  The  guide-posts  are  generally  painted  black, 
with  the  letters  in  white  or  red,  the  black  contrasting  better 
with  the  snow,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  country  covers  the 
ground  for  six  months  in  every  year.  Some  of  the  mile- 
stones have  a  bench  of  stone,  forming  a  plinth  or  base 
around  them,  as  a  seat;  others,  where  stone  is  not  so  plentiful, 
have  a  semicircular  area  of  turf  round  them,  bounded  by 
a  bench  of  the  same  material,  as  a  seat,  and  planted  behind 
with  poplars  or  other  trees.  The  neatness  with  which  these 
turf  benches,  and  the  ditdies  or  other  fences,  and  also  the 
grass  margins  by  the  sides  of  the  roads,  are  kept  far  surr 
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passes  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  we  hove  ever  -seen  in 
Britain.  With  us,  if  any  thing  of  thb  kind  is  met  with  in 
the  public  roads,  it  is  chiefly  the  result  of  accident,  either  in 
the  situation  or  circumstances  of  the  road ;  or  arises  from  the 
appointment  of  a  road  surveyor  who  happens  to  have  at 
once  some  taste,  and  more  than  ordinary  fiiciiities  for  dis* 
plajring  it*  In  Bavaria,  the  whole  is  the  result  of  design  and 
q^em,  the  entire  management  of  the  roads  being  m  the 
hands  of  the  government.  The  same  ought  certainly  to  be 
the  case  in  this  country ;  for,  otherwise,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  adopt  one  general  system  of  improvement. 

The  towns  in  Bavaria,  and  more  especially  those  of 
larger  size,  are  vigilantly  attended  to  by  the  commbsion 
mentioned ;  partly  because  the  present  king  has  some  taste 
for  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  partly  because  architec- 
tural improvement  tells  more  immediately  than  any  other. 
New  bridges,  public  buildings,  churches,  and  palaces  have 
been  erected  or  repaired  at  Munich ;  and  the  public,  when 
we  were  there,  were  complaining  loudly  of  the  enormous 
sums  which  were  then  being  lavishly  expended  on  two  royal 
palaces.  Unlike  our  own,  however,  they  were  at  least  in 
good  taste,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  view  of  one  of  them,  which 
we  have  elsewhere  given.*  The  truth  is,  the  revenue  of  the 
country  is  too  small  for  the  consumption  of  immense  sums  in 
the  erection  of  palaces,  more  especially  while  there  is  so 
much  room  for  the  employment  of  capital  in  the  formation 
of  railroads  and  canals.  The  Chevalier  Baader  has  a 
magnificent  plan  for  connecting  Munich  with  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube,  by  means  of  a  railroad ;  which  would  not  have 
cost  more  than  what  has  been  laid  out  by  the  present  king  in 
erecting  a  gallery  {Jig.  109.  p.  401.)  for  statues  and  sculptures, 
another  of  immense  size  for  pictures,  and  two  palaces ;  and 
in  purchasing  the  statues,  pictures,  and  furniture  required 
to  complete  these  buildings.  These  galleries  and  palaces 
may  no  doubt  bring  some  travellers  to  Munich,  but  the  nul« 
road  alluded  to  would  have  diminished  the  distance  between 
France  and  Austria  by  one  half;  would  have  introduced  the 
wines  of  Hungary  to  the  British  market,  and  would  have 
enriched  every  jpait  of  Bavaria  through  which  it  passed. 
Such  is  the  dimsrence  between  the  consmnption  of  capital 
and  the  employment  of  it 

On  the  whole,  Bavaria  is,  we  think,  the  most  interesting 
country  in  Grerraany,  in  point  of  coltivatioB  and  of  civilis** 

*  Enoyclop^dia  of  Cottage^  Farniy  and  Villa  Aitrbitecture,  fig*  leei. 
p.  963. 
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ation.  It  has  naturally  die  most  severe  climate  of  all  of  the 
German  states,  and  yet  it  is  decidedly  far  before  any  of  tbem 
in  gardening,  and  before  most,  if  not  all,  in  agriculture  and 
cottage  economy.  Before  the  French  revolution,  it  was  sunk 
in  ignorance  and  superstition  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  of 
the  Grerman  states,  but  it  is  now  equal  to  the  first  of  them 
in  point  of  intelligence,  moral  worth,  and  happiness. 

{To  be  continued,^ 


Art.  II.  Notices  of  the  present  State  of  Gardening  in  StoedeUf 
by  Professor  Agardh  of  Lund ;  xoilh  -a  Plan  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  Lundy  communicated  by  M.  Petersen,  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Copenhagen. 

[Professor  Agardh,  with  whom  we  have  corresp<mded 
for  some  years,  having  called  on  us  at  Bayswater  during  his 
late  visit  to  England^  we  took  the  opportunity  of  showing 
him  the  pages  of  our  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening  which  relate 
to  the  nistory  of  gardening  in  Sweden*  These  he  took 
home  with  him,  imd  returned  them  in  a  day  or  two  with 
the  following  letter,  which  we  give  in  the  professor^s  own 
words ;  and  cannot  refrain,  at  the  same  time,  from  expressing 
our  astonishment  and  admiration  that  a  foreigner  who^  as  be 
told  us,  had  taught  himself  our  lanffaage  entirely  from  books, 
should  be  able,  not  only  to  speak  it,  but  to  write  it,  with  so 
much  correctness,  and  even  eloquence.] 

Sir, 
In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  gardening  was  in  high 
r^ute  in  Sweden.  The  nobility,  especially  those  of  me 
southern  province,  Scania,  or,  as  you  call  it,  Schbnen,  pa« 
tronised  it  in  all  its  branches,  and  sent  young  gardeners  to 
Holland,  in  order  that  they  might  there  perfect  themselves  in 
their  art.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  practical  direction 
which  at  that  time  all  sd^ices  had  taken  in  Sweden,  and 
partiy  to  the  spirit  of  the  government ;  it  then  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  political  party  generally  called  **  Hats,''  whose 
grand  object  was  to  animate  the  industry  and  encourage  the 
productions  of  the  country.  But  that  party  having  been^ 
about  the  year  1766,  overpowered  by  another  partv,  called 
the  ^*  Bonnets,''  whose  chief  object  was  the  saving  of  moneys 
and,  finallv,  liberty  totally  vanishing  by  the  revolution  of 
17739  garoening,  like  all  otii^  industrious  occupations,  by 
degrees  died  away,  and  is  now  only  perceptible  in  tiie  few 
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remnants  which  still  exist  of  its  former  encouragement 
Among  these  remnants,  the  culture  of  the  noble  fruits,  as  of 
pine-apples,  peaches,  apricots,  in  the  greater  gardens  of 
Scania,  is  so  extensive,  that  a  surplus,  not  consumed  by  the 
fgimilies  in  the  possession  of  the  gardens,  is  every  year  ofiered 
at  the  markets  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  often  in  greater 
quantities  than  can  be  sold. 

A  branch  of  gardening,  which  was  highly  encouraged 
during  the  period  when  that  art  was  at  its  zenith,  was  the 
culture  of  the  white  mulberry  tree  for  feeding  silkworms. 
The  party  above  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  ^^  Hats" 
made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  introduce  this  species  of 
industry  in  Sweden.  Many  thousand  trees  were  planted  in 
Lijnd ;  silkworms  were  bred  in  sreat  quantities,  and  the  silk 
produced  was  found  excellent  for  fabricating  the  different 
articles  usually  manufactured  from  it;  the  culture  had,  in- 
deed, every  prospect  of  success  to  a  very  great  extent,  when, 
in  a  moment,  the  party  called  the  ^^  Bonnets,"  making  them- 
selves masters  of  the  helm,  struck. this  as  well  as  all  the 
other  efforts  of  national  industry  with  destruction  and  death. 
The  mulberry  trees  were  not  even  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
ground,  where  already  an  Italian  landscape  was  extending 
itself  before  the  eyes  of  the  wondering  traveller ;  they  were, 
in  a  Vandalic  manner,  eradicated,  to  make  room  for  corn^ 
and  the  few  lefl  were  only  those  in  the  botanic  garden  and  in 
private  plantations.  These  still  remain,  and  bear  witness  to 
the  union,  in .  the  former  party,  of  widely  extended  views  for 
encouraging  articles  of  commerce  and  industry,  to  increase 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  nation,  with  a  kind  and  bene- 
volent wish  to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
people.  At  a  later  period,  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree 
•has  been  renewed  under  high  protection ;  and  if  these  trees 
can  be  made  to  prosper  in  Scania,  the  only  province  where 
they  can  thrive  without  being  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
severe  winters  and  late  springs,  we  hope  they  may  be  ffrown 
with  success,  provided  the  establishments  connectea  with 
them  be  combined  with  other  public  institutions,  and.  pro^ 
tected  by  judicious  laws. 

The  good  intentions  for  promoting  gardening,  which  you 
have  attributed,  in  your  EficyclopcediOj  to  the  ^^  Swedish 
nobility,"  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  to  the  Swedish  pro- 
prietors (the  ground  in  our  country  being  equally  open  to 
nobility  and  other  citizens),  have  lately  been  pairdy  carried 
into  execution,  through  horticultural  associations  (one  for  the 
northern  and  the  other  for  the  southern  provinces),  which 
have  been  established,  and  encouraged  with  the  utmost  zeal* 
The  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  being  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  in  Lund,  has  given  the  use  of  the  botanic  garden  of 
this  university  to  the  southern  horticultural  association,  and 
has  thus  united  scientific  instruction  with  useful  practical 
application.  This  association  has  also  connected  itself  with 
the  greatest  nursery  in  Germany,  that  of  M.  Booth,  in  Ham- 
burg (a  man  who  maintains  his  reputation  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  and  seems  to  desire  more  the  encouragement  of  the 
most  innocent  and  most  delightful  branch  of  human  luxury, 
than  his  own  gain) ;  and  in  this  manner  has  endeavoured  to 
lay  the  basis  of  a  sure  ahd  durable  influence. 

The  northern  association,  which  has  its  centre  in  Stockholm, 
was  established  by  the  highly  esteemed  Pontin,  physician  to 
the  king,  and  has,  in  the  greater  wealth  of  the  metropolis,  and 
in  the  multitude  .of  its  members,  a  counterbalance  against  a 
rude  climate  and  a  less  advantageous  situation. 

From  these  facts  it  will  appear  evident  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  Sweden  will  one  day  partake  in  the 
general  interest  for  gardening,  which,  during  the  last  century, 
has  arisen  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  which  now 
forms  the  finest  bloom  of  civilisation.  If  Sweden  has  hitherto 
been  backward  in  this  respect,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  circum- 
stances which  it  has  not  been  in  the  power  of  private  persons 
to  counteract,  but  which  will  ultimately  give  way  to  a  better 
public  spirit.  ^ 

It  has  oflen  been  remarked  that  the  English  style  of  gar- 
dening is  not  so  generally  adopted  in  Sweden  as  in  other 
countries.  This  must  be  ascribed  to  the  high  and  picturesque 
beauties  of  the  country  itself;  as  all  that  art  could  produce 
in  Sweden  would  be  surpassed  by  nature,  and  the  exertions 
of  *human  invention  would  be  only  a  caricature  of  her  divine 
sublimity. 

It  was  to  me  very  surprising, .  and  in  the  same  moment 
very  pleasing,  to  find  in  your  Encyclopcedia  a  plan  of  the 

farden  of  Lund,  very  correctly  laid  down.  You  have  very 
indly  attributed  the  inferiority  of  this  garden  to  the  small 
sum  allowed  for  its  support  which  is,  in  fact,  still  less  than 
you  supposed.  I  hope  that,  partly  by  its  connection  with  the 
southern  horticultural  association,  and  partly  by  the  care  of 
the  present  gardener,  M.  Lundbuz,  this  garden  will  now 
commence  a  new  era  of  developement ;  and  that  I,  hereafter, 
may  be  able  to  send  you  accounts  of  increasing  interest 
taken  in  gardening,  and  of  the  improvement  of  horticulture 
in  Sweden,  spreading  from  this  once  insignificant  garden. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Newton's  Hotel,  Leicester  Square,  C.  A.  Agardh/ 

London,  May  16.  183^. 
Vol.  IX.  —  No,  45.  be 
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[The  plan  alluded  to  above  (Jig.  US.)  was  sent  us,  together 
with  the  following  description,  by  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
Jens  Peter  Petersen,  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Copenhagen.] 

The  Botanic  Garden  of  the  University  of  Lund  was  founded 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  professors 
and  directors,  have  been  Andrew  Lidbeck,  A.  J.  Ketzius,  and 
the  distinguished  C.  A.  Agardh.  The  gardener,  hi  1826,  was 
O.  J.  N.  Miirch ;  but  is  now  M.  Lundbuz.  The  garden  con- 
tains about  two  and  a  half  English  acres ;  the  soil  is  a  mixture 
of  gravelly  clav  and  mould;  and  the  surface  is  somewhat  irre- 
gular.    The  following  are  its  details :  — 


A,  Tlie  botanic  garden,   b.  The  new  arboretum, 
c.  The  planUtioo. 

1,  Old  academy.  9,  New  academy. 

3,  The  asfcrooomical  ofaservatorj. 

4^  Veatibule  to  the  academy. 

6,  Anatomical  theatre  orer  the  lame. 

6,  CoDierratory.  7,  Stove. 

8,  OanieBer*t  botiae.  8^  Conrenratory. 

10,  Conterratory.  11,  Stove 

K,  Lecture  room. 

IS,  ArrancementA  of  heiteceous  plants,  ac 
cording  to  the  natural  sritem. 

14,  Arrangement  of  tree*  and  shrubi. 

15,  Annual  planta  16,  New  arboretum. 

17,  Medicinal  pUntii 

18,  Rockwork,  or  lapidarium. 

19,  Old  Infirmary.         90,  New  inflrmary. 
81,  Lyinff.ln  hoipiUL 

S^  Storehoute  and  kitchen  for  the  lying-in 

hospital. 
8^  Pbice  of  exercise  for  invalids. 
it*.  Garden  of  medicinal  bertM  for  the  hospital 


25,  Area  for  gymnastic  exercises. 

S6,  Campus  experimentalis  (field  for  trying 

experiments). 
Sn,  Seminarium  (seed  place). 
88,  Hnetum  (various  species  of  pines). 
90,  Aoerinum  (various  species  of  acers). 
90,  Fruticctum  (a  collection  of  shrubs). 
SI,  Hedge  of  box,  6  feet  broad  at  the  base^  and 

.  6  feet  high, 
se,  The  house  of  Professor  Agardh. 
SS»  Si,  S5,  Private  houses. 

56,  Square  called  Little  Square^ 

57,  Street  called  Broad  Street 

58,  ChurcliTard,  now  a  garden. 
59, 40, 41,  Private  houses. 

tf.  In  the  direction  of  42  is  another  house  be- 
longing to  Professor  Agardh. 

43,  Private  house  ^  46,  Streets. 

46^  47.  House  and  garden  of  the  Academical 
Association. 

48,  Street  49,  Bishop*s  house 

£0,  Private  houses. 


It  has  been  remarked  that  the  box  thrives  here  remarkably 
well;  there  being  hedges  of  that  shrub  upwards  of  six  feet 
high.  The  tender  plants  are  said  to  thrive  here  better  than 
in  the  garden  at  Copenhagen.  The  herbaceous  plants  are 
arranged  according  to  Professor  Agardh's  Apkorismi  Plan^ 
tarum;  each  genus  being  planted  by  itself.  There  are  a 
good  many  species  of  trees  and  sbrubs,  though  biit  few 
North  American  plants.  The  green-houses  contain  the 
plants  of  the  South  of  Europe ;  but  few  natives  of  the  Cape, 
or  of  New  Holland.  The  most  remarkable  plants  in  the 
stoves  are  the  banana  and  the  date.  The  hot-houses  are 
heated  by  German  stoves,  in  which  wood  is  burned  as  fuel. 
The  garden  has  no  library,  herbarium,  or  collection  of  seeds ; 
nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
entire  expense  of  the  establishment,  including  the  gardener's 
salary,  seldom  exceeds  50/.  a  year.  The  total  number  of 
species  in  this  garden,  in  1829,  was  2S00.  An  arboretum 
was  planted  there,  by  M.  Mbrch,  and  also  a  shrubbery  in  the 
English  style.  A  good  many  white  mulberry  trees  had  been 
propagated,  with  a  view  to  the  culture  of  the  silkworm  ;  but 
the  severe  winter  of  1 798  destroyed  most  of  the  trees,  and 
the  culture  has  been  given  up.     The  worms  were  reared  in 
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the  orahgiery  in  the  botanic  garden;  some  silk  cloth  was 
made,  and  a  fragment  is  still  kept  in  the  museum  at  Lund,  of 
a  piece  of  it  which  was  presented  to  the  queen.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  renew  this  plantation,  which  is  now  occu- 
pied by  trees  of  the  -^cer  Pseudo-Plitanus,  introduced  into 
•"^   Sweden  from  Holland,  in  the  year  1770. — J.  P.  P. 


Art.  til  Some  Account  of  a  Floral  Fair  held  at  Marseilles  in 
January^  1833,  Hnith  a  List  of  the  Plants  there  exhibited  Jbr  Sale. 
By  Viator. 


«■  < 


Sir, 

On  passing  through  Marseilles,  I  was  recommended  to 
Attend  a  sort  of  floral  fair,  which  is  annually  held  on  St. 
Antony's  day  (the  17th  of  January),  in  the  Place  des  Pr6- 
cheiirs,  but  which  this  year  had  been  transferred  to  the  Place 
Noailles,  and  the  adjacent  boulevards.  St.  Antony's  day 
has  been  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  as  falling  about  the  time 
best  suited  for  the  planting  out  of  Needling  onions,  which  are 
brought  in  great  quantities,  principally  from  the  little  towji 
of  Auriol,  to  this  fair,  instituted,  probably,  in  early  times, 
solely  for  the  sale  of  this  vegetable.  Another  fair,  said  to  be 
still  more  considerable,  is  held  on  the  public  walk  called  the 
Cours,  on  the  Jour  des  Rois,  or  Twelfth  Day ;  but  which,  I 
regret,  I  was  unable  to  attend.  From  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
trees,  of  different  sorts,  are  disposed  of  at  these  two  ikirs.  Much 
other  agricultural  and  horticultural  business  is  transacted; 
the  nurserymen  vie  with  each  other  in  the  quality  and  variety 
of  their  collections,  and  the  honest  citizens  of  this  great  town 
provide  themselves  with  flowers  and  plants  to  decorate  their 
alcoves  and  verandas.  A  description,  therefore,  of  that 
which  I  attended,  will  give  you  a  general  idea  of  the  state  of 
horticulture  around  the  capital  of  Southern  France. 

Armed  with  a  pencil  and  paper,  I  carefully  noted  down  all 
the  species  of  plants  which  were  offered  for  sale,  the  prices 
of  the  principal  articles,  and  such  other  observations  as  I 
was  enabled  to  make.  The  list  which  I  append  cannot 
pretend  to  be  a  catalogue  of  all  the  species  cultivated  in 
Provence,  but  merely  of  those  more  usually  in  demand ;  and, 
as  such,  is  indicative  of  considerable  taste  for  horticultural 
embellishment,  though  scarcely  so  much  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  an  opulent  and  flourishing  community  like  that 
of  Marseilles. 

My  expectations  were  not  greatly  raised*    I  was»  therefore^ 
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agreeably  surprised,  both  by  the.  variety  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  plants  on  sale.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  fair 
were  disposed  the  more  delicate  and  exotic  vegetables;  above 
these,  the  hardy  and  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees;  and  on  the 
boulevards  were  assembled  the  stems  of  olive  trees  and  mul- 
berries, and  trunks  of  elms  and  other  forest  trees  xwfaisceaux 
[bundles]  of  various  sizes  and  forms.  This  disposition, 
ordered  by  the  mayor,  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
ground  gradually  rises  from  the  Place  Noailles  to  the 
boulevards. 

Some  of  the  hardy  plants  and  trees  were  in  moderately 
good  order,  but  many  had,  doubtless,  never  been  moved  since 
their  first  transplanting  from  the  seed-bed ;  and  some  of  the 
indigenous  species,  as  Pinus  halepensis,  Globularia  Alypum, 
and  others,  had  evidently  been  extracted  at  once  from  the 
woods  and  heaths.  In  general,  the  roots  were  in  the  worst 
possible  state  for  planting ;  many,  even,  had  been  carefully 
washed  and  cleaned ;  yet  the  venders  were  indignant  at  my 
doubts  as  to  their  growing  on  replantation.  The  appearance 
of  the  exotics  marked  likewise  a  degree  of  cultivation  by  no 
means  advanced.  The  succulent  plants  were  in  a  state  of 
hydropsy,  and  the  rest  phthisical  and  unhealthy.  I  regret, 
for  the  honour  of  Marseillois  gardening,  to  be  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  the  best  collection,  both  as  to  the  health,  variety, 
and  rareness  of  the  species,  had  been  brought  by  sea  from 
Genoa.* 

I  proceed  to  the  particular  description  of  the  articles. 
Fine  elms  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high  and  thick  in  proportion^ 
fetched  about  20^.  sterling  each.  They  were  all  grafted 
close  to  the  root  with  quick-growing  and  elegant  varie- 
ties, and  were  principally  destined  for  public  walks  and 
avenues.  The  nurseryman,  for  a  small  remuneration,  insures 
their  existence  for  three  years.  This  is  usual  for  the  public 
walks,  which,  when  created  or  renewed,  are  farmed  from  the 
town-councils  by  some  neighbouring  nurseryman.  He  en- 
gages at  the  same  time  to  prune  the  trees,  and  the  product 
of  the  pruning  is  sent  to  the  hospitals.  These  trees  are 
better  pruned  in  the  south  than  in  the  north  of  France, 
which  I  attribute  to  the  experience  acquired  in  the  annual 
and  systematic  dressing  of  the  olive  trees  and  mulberries. 

*  The  backwardness  of  tlie  south  in  comparison  with  the  north  of 
Europe,  both  in  the  science  and  the  practice  or  gardening,  is  a  fact  not  to 
be  denied.  From  this  general  condemnation  I  must,  howeverj  except  the 
Genoese,  and  perhaps  the  Catalonians,  as  far  as  regards  culinary  horticuU 
ture :  but,  in  all  these  countries,  too  little  attention  is  [)aid  to  the  varieties 
of  the  fruits  they  cultivate ;  they  are  moQtly  of  a  very  inferior  character. 
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The  branches  are  amputated  close  to  the  trunk,  and  the 
wounded  part  is  well  chiseled  and  smoothed,  and  sometimes 
painted.  They  appear  to  me,  however,  to  lop  too  much, 
and  to  exaggerate  the  system  recommended  by  Pontey. 
This  custom  they  excuse  under  the  necessity  of  giving  air 
and  light  to  the  roads  and  walks ;  but,  on  this  account,  one 
rarely  or  never  sees  majestic  avenues  like  that  of  Christ 
Church  at  Oxford,  and  some  others  in  Britain ;  and  such  as, 
I  trust,  our  descendants  may  see,  should  the  frequent  exhort* 
ations  you  have  so  wisely  given  in  your  earlier  Numbers 
produce  the  effect  which  they  ought  to  have  produced  on  the 
present  generation.  But  I  return  to  my  subject  matter.  The 
roots  of  these  trees  were  cut  close  to  the  stem,  and  their 
heads  entirely  taken  off.  Notwithstanding  this  process,  I 
have  seen  them  sprout  with  vigour  when  replanted ;  and  it  is^ 
I  am  told,  rendered  necessary  by  their  having  remained  so 
long  untransplanted.  This  statement  will  apply  to  most  of 
the  forest  trees  noted  in  the  list. 

Scotch  pines  [Plnus  sylvestris],  S  or  4  ft.  high,  fetched 
about  l5.  each.  There  were  but  few  plants,  as  the  climate 
is  not  congenial  to  this  tree.  The  Aleppo  pines  [Plnus 
halep^nsis]  were  much  more  common,  and  sold,  according  to 
their  size,  from  ^(L  to  8^.  each.  For  Jiiniperus  virginiana 
they  asked  \s.  6d.  Fine  white  mulberries  [Morus  £lba] 
from  6  to  10  ft.  high,  were  marked  at  Sd.  or  6^.  each;  in 
larger  quantities  they  may  be  had  still  cheaper.  The  culti- 
vation of  this  tree  and  the  rearing  of  the  silkworm  form 
one  of  the  chief  resources  of  the  department,  and  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  and  extended  of  late  years.  The  council- 
general  offered  a  premium  of  3^^.  for  each  tree  planted ;  and 
it  appears,  that,  during  the  years  1820,  1821,  and  1822,  the 
reward  was  claimed  for  upwards  of  12,000.  Many  are  ex- 
ported: in  1825,50,000  large  and  150,000  smaller  trees 
were  shipped  for  Cork,  in  Ireland.  [For  some  notice  of 
these  trees,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  339.] 

Large  olive  trees,  5  or  6  ft.  high,  with  large  tronfons  at 
their  roots,  cut  in  the  same  manner  as  the  elms,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  they  had  usually  small  heads  left^  fetched  from 
Is.  to  25.  each.  They  had  been  raised  from  the  stems  of 
trees  cut  down  much  after  the  fashion  described  by  Virgil  in 
his  Georgics,  This  valuable  tree,  though  cultivated  in  Pro- 
vence long  before  our  present  era,  is  frequently  destroyed  by 
frosts.     Scarcely  a  tree  survived  the  frost  of  1819-20. 

Good-sized  lemon  and  orange  trees  fetched  about  Is.  6d., 
smaller-sized  Is.  3d.  Great  importations  take  place  from 
Genoa,   and   large  plantations  have   been   created   in  this 
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neighbourhood;  but  as  yet  Hi^res  and  Nice  are  the  onlj 
spots  where  these  delightful  trees  flourish,  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees. 

For  the  rarer  green-house  plants  in  the  list  they  generally 
asked  from  I5.  to  45,  Large  plants  of  Ps^nia  arborea 
{^MoutaTi]  sold  for  Ss. ;  smaller  plants  fetched  45. ;  Echev^r/a 
coccinea,  7(f.;  C&ssia  tomentosa,  large  plants,  I5.  3(21;  jas- 
mines, 2^d.  to  5<L  ;  and  so  in  proportion. 

I  have  since  visited  some  of  the  nurseries :  they  are  of  very 
small  extent  It  is  calculated  that  all  the  nursery  grounds 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles  do  not  exceed  three 
hectares  and  a  half^  or  about  seven  acres.*  The  most  con- 
spicuous is  that  of  M.  Rougier,  who  has  a  small  hot-house 
and  green-house,  and  cultivates  some  rare  species.  From 
want  of  space,  he  propagates  but  few  plants,  renewing  his 
stock  from  the  nurseries  at  Lyons.  The  only  collection  of 
any  merit  is  that  of  the  Count  de  Feliz.  After  this  comes 
La  Fleuride,  formerly  a  fine  establishment,  but  the  pleasure 
grounds  have  lately  been  converted  into  an  orange  garden 
by  its  present  possessor.  The  Marquis  of  Cavagnac  has  an 
elegant  garden  at  St.  Marthe;  and  the  ancient  parks  of  the 
Aygalades ;  Gemenos,  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Al- 
bertas ;  and  the  Chateau  Borelly,  remains  of  the  magnificence 
of  former  times,  contain  some  fine  trees,  and  merit  a  visit. 
The  bastides,  or  country-houses  of  the  commercial  aristocracy, 
show  as  yet  but  little  evidence  of  good  taste.  There  is  a 
lamentable  backwardness  in  knowledge  even  amongst  the 
upper  classes  of  the  southern  French ;  and  the  culture  of 
the  soil  will  doubtless  profit  by  its  future  extension  amongst 
all  ranks. 

Should  this  communication  appear  to  you  of  sufficient  in- 
terest, I  shall  be  happy,  at  some  future  time,  to  send  you  a 
sketch  of  my  visit  to  the  experimental  garden  of  the  cele*- 
brated  author  of  the  Pomona  Italiana^  Count  George  Gallesio, 
at  Finale,  and  of  the  great  nursery  establishment  of  MM. 
Audibert,  at  Tarascon.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Marseilles^  Februayy  15.  1833.  Viator. 

[We  shall  be  extremely  obliged  by  the  proposed  communi- 
cations on  the  very  interesting  gardens  alluded  to,  and  wish 
much  that  the  author  of  the  above  excellent  paper  would 
favour  us  also  with  some  notices  of  the  gardening  and  botany 
of  Spain,  and  of  the  other  countries  from  which  he  has  sent 

*  See  the  excellent  Statutia  of  the  DeparlmerU  of  ike  Mouth*  of  the 
Rhone^  by  the  Count  de  Villcneuve. 
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home  so  niany  new  and  beautiful  plants  during  the  last  six 
or  seven  years.  —  Cond,'] 

Catalogue  of  Plants  exhibited  for  Sale,  on  January  17.  1883, 

in  the  Place  Noailles,  at  Marseilles. 
h.  Hardy  plants ;  g,  green-house  plants ;  i,  indigenous  plants, 
il^bies  pectinata,  h ;  excelsa,  h  ;  and    Ji^glans  regia,  A. 


&lba,  h, 
ilcacia  farnesiana,  h ;  lophantha,  g ; 

longifblia,  g ;  and  Julibrissin,  h. 
Ag^ve  americana,  h, 
A^oe  vera,  h. 
Aloysia  citriodora,  h, 
il^rbutus  CTnedo,  h  i. 
AmifgdBlus  conimi!knis,  h ;    armeni- 

aca,  h ;  and  Persica,  h. 
ilrtemisia  arg^ntea,  g. 
i4'triplex  J^alimus,  h  t. 
^uxus  sempervirens,  h  i ;  and  bale- 

drica,  h. 
Camellia  jap6nica,  g. 
Cassia  tomentdsa,  g. 


Jiiniperus  Ox^cedrus,  A  t;  and  vir- 

giniana,  A, 
Lonfcera    perfoli^ta  [?  grata],  h  i ; 

and  jap6nica,  g. 
Zilium  cdndidum,  h  t. 
Xaurus  n6bilis,  h  t. 
Lilac  vulg^is,  h. 
Lkm  C^rus,  h, 
Medeola    [Myrsipfa^Hum]     ospara- 

goldes,  g. 
Mhlm  Azedardchy  h. 
Melocdctus  communis,  g. 
MbrviB  4]ba,  h, 
MfrtMs  commi^nis,  h  t. 
Narcissus  incomparabilis  in  flower, 

and  bulbs  of  other  species. 


Cerasus  Laurocerasus,  h, 

C^eus    flagellif6rmis,  g ;     triangu-  i\^erium  Olednder,  h, 

laris,  g ;  and  peruvianus,  g.  (Xcymum  ^asilicum,  g. 

Oercis  <9iliqu4strum,  h  i.  OUea  europee^a,  h  t. 

Citrus  Jliedica,  h ;  and  Aurantium,  k.  Opuntia  vulgaris,  g. 

Cineraria  jolatanifdlia   [?  jvopulifo-  Passifldra  cserulea,  h. 


lia]>  g- 
Csesalplnta  Sdppan,  g. 

CVtedrum  tric6ccum,  h  i. 

Coronilla  glaiica,  hi;    and   stipu- 

laris,  k  i. 
Corrse^a  diba,  g ;  and  specidsa,  g. 
Cdmus  mdscula,  h  t. 
Cob(£^a  sdindens,  g. 
[?]  Choen6meles*  jap6nica,  k. 
Cyclamen  europae^um,  h  t. 
Cr^ssula  lactea,  g. 
C/tlsus  Zabumum,  h. 
Aipressus  sempervlrens,  h. 
Dianthus  Caryoph^ilus,  h, 
Daphne  oddra,  g. 
Echeveria  coccfnea,  g. 
£rlca  mediterr.,  h  i ;  arborea,  h.    - 
£riob6trya  japdnica,  h. 
(renlsta  monosperma,  h. 
Georgl7l^z,  tubers  of  several  kinds,  k. 
OiobuIAria  Alypum,  h  t. 
G^nfdium  ^inii'dlium,  g. 
6ymn6cladus  canadensis,  k, 
Jl^dersi  HUix,  h  i. 
jFTelleborus  niger,  h ;  and  viridis,  h  i. 
Houstdnia  coccinea,  g. 
/Mex  ^quifdlium,  h  t. 
Jiasminum  odoratissimum,  g;    and 

officinale,  h. 


Pelargdnium  zonale,^ ;  tri6te,g ;  and 

several  other  species. 
Phaseolus  Caracdlla,  h, 
Phoe^nix  dactyHfera,  h. 
Pistacia  vera,  A;  Tereblnthus,  At; 

and  Zentlscus,  h  i . 
Pyrus    communis.  At;    and    ilfa* 

lus,  A  f. 
Piinica  (?ranatum,  A  i. 
Qu^rcus  /Mex,  A  f. 
jRanunculus  asi&ticus,  A. 
Raphidlepis  Indica,  A. 
i2h&mnus  illatemus,  A  t. 
jRibes  rubrum,  A. 

R6s&,  various  varieties  and  species. 
Robinia  Pseud-i4cacia,  A ;  and  hls- 

pida,  A. 
J?osmarinus  officin^is,  A  t. 
iS^tatice  Armeria,  A  i. 
541via  officinalis,  A  t. 
S4ccbarum  officinanim,  g. 
T^marix.  g^Uica,  A  s. 
TIbxus  baccata,  A  t. 
Thymus  vulgaris,  A  «. 
T^lia  europae^a,  A  i. 
Tliuja  orient^is,  A. 
riola  odorhta,  A  t;  and  tricolor,  A  i. 
Fitis  vinifera,  A. 
riburnum  Tinus,  h  i. 


On  several  Gardens  in  Ef^land.  4f2S 

Art.  IV.      Observations  on  several  Gardens  in  England*      By 
Mr.  William  Sanders,  Nuraerymany  Bristol. 

(Cofitmuedfrom  p.  17.) 

July  15.  18S2.  —  LongletUy  the  very  magnificent  seat  of 
the  Marquess  of  Bath,  is  situated  a  few  miles  south-west  of 
Warminster.  The  drive  to  Longleat  from  that  citv  is  of  a 
highly  rural  character  ;  and,  on  emerging  from  it,  the  eye  \s 
enchanted  by  the  view  of  a  spacious  plain,  of.  gently  undu~ 
lated  surface,  and  immediately  below  stands  the  princely 
mansion,  on  every  side  rich  with  picturesque  scenery;  to 
the  right  stretches  a  lucid  sheet  of  water,  backed  by  a  fine 
plantation  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  wide  extent  of  the  domain,  which  bestows  on  it  much 
such  a  character  as  comports  with  our  ideas  of  nobility.  A 
neat  and  well-kept  flower-garden,  laid  out  in  the  Italian  style, 
adjoins  the  mansion ;  and  in  its  centre,  immediately  fronting  a 
large  orangery,  stands  a  marble  vase,  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
which,  if  my  information  be  correct,  once  adorned  the 
imperial  city  of  Rome.  At  pleasure,  a  jet  d'eau  throws  up 
its  refreshing  showers,  and  imparts,  in  a  summer's  evening, 
a  delicious  odour  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  A  short 
distance  to  the  west,  and  closely  connected  with  the  mansion, 
stands  a  splendid  pile  of  buildings,  appropriated  as  stables 
and  offices,  well  assorting  with  the  magnificence  of  the  house 
The  kitchen-garden  is  removed,  perhaps  inconveniendy,  far 
from  the  house ;  but  this  is  preferable,  in  my  mind,  to  the 
situation  in  which  it  is  too  frequently  found.  A  rather 
awkward  site  has  been  chosen  for  it,  as  it  occupies  the  two 
sides  of  a  vallev,  running  from  north-east  to  south-west  It 
is,  however,  well  sheltered  on  all  sides  by  fine  woods.  To 
the  south  it  is  more  thinly  studded  with  trees;  good  sub- 
stantial walls  enclose  the  whole;  but  the  wall  trees  appear  to 
have  seen  their  best  days.  The  soil  is  of  a  stiff  nature,  not 
very  congenial  to  the  growth  of  early  vegetables^  but,  as  a 
compensation,  it  will  withstand  the  summer's  drought  The 
hot-houses,  which  had  become  old  and  decayed,  were,  when  I 
saw  them,  being  replaced  by  structures  of  a  more  elegant 
and  useful  character,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
gardener,  Mr.  Aeon.  Behind  the  houses,  an  excellent  row  of 
sheds  was  also  in  course  of  erection,  well  adapted  for  the 
various  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  orderly 
keeping  which  pervaded  the  many  drives,  reflects  much 
credit  on  the  several  individuals  who  superintend  the  estate. 

On  leaving  Longleat,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  towards 
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Stourheadj  the  peculiarly  rural  seat  of  Sir  R.  C*  Hoare^ 
replete  with  fascinating  scenery.  The  gardens  are  confined 
to  a  narrow  compass,  and  chiefly  excel  in  possessing  a  very 
numerous  and  splendid  collection  of  pelargoniums,  Sir 
Richard  appropriating  several  houses  solely  to  wem.  Among 
them  are  many  varieties  of  his  own  rabin^,  and  none  are 
admitted  but  the  more  rare  and  curious  kinds*  A  drive 
extends  from  the  mansion,  for  upwards  of  two  miles,  along 
the  top  of  a  ridge,  forming  one  side  of  a  valley ;  it  passes  an 
obelisk  erected  to  the  memory  of  some  former  possessor,  and 
terminates  with  a  tower  bearing  the  name  of  the  patriotic 
Alfred.  Tradition  represents  this  as  the  spot  where  he 
planted  his  victorious  standard  on  his  final  conquest  of  the 
Danes.  From  the  top  of  this  tower  an  extended  view  of 
country  presents  itself,  comprising  part  of  Dorsetshire, 
Somersetshire,  Gloucestershire,  ana  Wiltshire,  with  the 
Welsh  hills  in  the  distance.  Nearly  at  the  top  of  the  valley 
rises  a  spring,  which  forms  the  head  of  the  river  Stour.  At 
some  distance  below,  the  river  is  stopped  by  means  of  a  dam, 
and  forms  a  goodly  sheet  of  water ;  both  sides  of  the  vale  are 
clothed  thickly  with  timber  and  underwood. 

July  17. —  On  returning  to  Warminster,  I  called  at  the 
residence  of  Phelp^  Esq.  The  flower-garden  here  is  a  per- 

fect little  paradise ;  seemingly  combining  every  thing  which 
art,  coupled  with  good  taste,  can  unfold  of  the  beauties  of 
nature.  Flora  has  here  an  ardent  admirer,  and  her  pro- 
ductions an  assiduous  cultivator.  The  arrangements  of  the 
flower-beds  appear  far  more  judicious,  and  the  plants  more 
appropriately  assorted,  than  is  frequently  the  case.  Mr. 
Phelp  spares  no  reasonable  expense  in  procuring  whatever 
is  new  and  rare;  thereby  adding  to  the  interest,  while  he 
enhances  the  beauty,  of  his  place.  Nor  is  he  the  less  atten- 
tive to  the  interests  of  horticulture  among  his  neighbours, 
but  generously  contributes  his  support  and  influence  to  the 
neighbouring  horticultural  societies.  May  I  venture  a  hope 
that  such  an  example  will  not  be  lost  ? 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  I  called  on  Mr.  Wheeler^ 
Nurserj/man,  Warminster.  This  nursery  comprises  a  good 
collection  of  herbaceous  plants*  Several  new  varieties  of 
Calceolaria  have  been  produced  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  he  has 
now  several  that  have  not  yet  flowered,  which,  he  thinks, 
promise  well.  His  general  collection  of  exotic  plants  looks 
remarkably  healthy :  in  rearing  camellias  from  cuttings  and 
otherwise,  Mr.  Wheeler  merits  great  credit.  A  very  neat  and 
cheap  form  of  pit,  for  the  protection  of  half-hardy  plants,  was 
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in  coarse  of  erection :  the  roof  is  in  the  form  of  a  capital  A, 
the  walls  are  about  one  foot  high,  and  the  lights  are  glazed 
with  small  squares  of  glass,  which  cost  in  Bristol,  ready  cut, 
one  penny  each  ;  the  width  of  the  pit  is  about  five  feet,  and 
the  roof  is  glazed  on  both  sides. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Bristol^  Feb.  28.  188S.  W.  Sanders. 

(^To  be  continued.y 


Art.  V.     On  the  Advantages  tohich  toauld  resttli  from  Gardeners 
not  being  compelled  to  toork  longer  on  a  Saturday  than  Artisans. 

By  SCIEMTI^  £T  JuSTITIiE  AmATOR. 

Sir, 

The  system  of  oppression  under  which  the  labouring 
population  has  so  long  groaned  is  so  firmly  established,  and 
blended  so  intimately  with  all  the  relations  by  which  man 
stands  connected  with  his  fellow  man,  that  an  attempt  to 
strike  boldly  at  the  root  of  evils,  and  tear  up  at  once  the  tree 
of  corruption  and  tyranny,  would  rather  tend  to  increase  than 
remedy  our  grievances,  as  such  a  step  would  be  apt  to  lead 
to  the  total  disorganisation  of  society.  We  must,  for  the 
present  (as  the  surest  method  of  finally  attaining  our  object), 
content  ourselves  with  lopping  off  some  of  the  most  obnoxious 
boughs  and  twigs,  so  that,  by  a  steady  perseverance,  we  may 
at  length  have  our  tree  renewed  in  its  branches,  or  engrafted 
with  scions  of  a  more  prolific  nature,  and  better  calculated 
for  promoting  the  solid  enjoyments  of  mankind.  The 
grievance  to  which,  at  present,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is 
one  of  so  trivial  a  nature,  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  never 
has  been  adverted  to  by  any  of  your  correspondents;  and  yet 
it  appears  to  me  to  possess  peculiar  odiousness,  principally 
on  account  of  the  invidious  distinction  which  it  sanctions 
between  the  different  orders  of  the  working  classes ;  being  an 
evil  confined  to  the  gardener  and  the  labourer,  and  from 
which  the  more  favoured  artisan  is  wholly  firee. 

In  reading  that  part  of  the  Encyclopa:dia  of  Gardening 
where  you  show  the  advantages  and  time  which  the  young 
gardener  possesses  for  mental  cultivation,  you  state  that  the 
longest  period  he  has  to  labour  is  ten  hours  per  day ;  while 
you  must  be  aware  that,  through  the  greater  part  of  England, 
the  period  of  labour  is  ten  hours  and  a  half,  half  an  hour 
only  being  allowed  for  breakfast.  This  custom  is  prevalent 
among  mechanics,  as  well  as  among  gardeners  and  labourers; 
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but  mark  the  differeiice  :  as  an  equivalent,  the  mechanic 
either  has  his  half  hour  for  tea  every  afternoon,  as  is  often 
practised  about  London,  or  he  leaves  off  working  at  three  or 
four  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon;  while  the  gardener  and 
labourer  must  continue  to  work  on  to  the  usual  period  on 
that  day  as  well  as  on  the  others.  Why,  in  this  respect,  make 
sttch  a  difference  betwixt  the  mechanic  and  the  labourer? 
Why  give  to  the  one  privileges  which  are  withheld  from  the 
other?  While  manufacturers,  &c.,  have  had  their  periods  of 
prosperity  and  adversity,  a  constant  succession  of  hardships 
has  long  been  the  fate  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  When 
any  class  of  artisans,  &c.,  is  depressed  in  circumstances,  the 
country  resounds  with  the  intelligence,  petitions  are  poured 
into  Parliament  on  their  behalf,  and  subscriptions  are  entered 
into  to  relieve  their  present  necessities ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  continued  hardships  of  the  humble  labourer's  lot,  how 
few  have  endeavouried  to  improve  his  condition !  No  beam 
of  light,  as  a  messenger  of  hope,  has  darted  through  the 
gloom  which  overshadows  his  path ;  but,  lost,  bewildered)  he 
sinks  into  apathy  and  indifference,  and  becomes  regardless  of 
a  life  which  is  attended  with  so  much  misery  and  oppression. 
In  a  great  number  of  instances,  the  only  happiness  which  the 
labourers  possess,  and  which  renders  their  life  at  all  endur- 
able, seems  to  be  derived  from  their  belief  in  a  future  state  of 
existence,  where  they  will  be  set  free  from  their  troubles  and 
their  woes,  and  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity  and  repose. 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  seeming  digression,  as  I  revert 
to  the  subject  more  immediately  in  question. 

It  must,  at  the  first  glance,  be  apparent,  that  many  advan- 
tages would  be  the  result  of  placing  gardeners  and  labourers, 
in  respect  to  their  Saturday's  work,  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  mechanics.  The  young  gardener  would  then  have 
many  opportunities  of  visiting  places,  &c.,  which  at  present 
he  cannot  accomplish.  In  many  establishments  a  young  man 
cannot  get  away  part  of  a  day  without  his  pay  being  stopped, 
which  his  pecuniary  circumstances  often  make  him  ill  able  to 
afford.  Sunday  is  the  only  time  he  possesses  for  knowing 
what  is  doing  around  him,  and,  resolved  to  make  as  much  as 
possible  of  one  day,  his  tours  for  improvement  often  Uxm  out 
a  very  laborious  toil,  instead  of  a  pleasant  recreation.  The 
possession  of  the  Saturday  afternoon  would  be  a  very  valuable 
acquisition,  especially  to  those  who,  from  conscientious  motives, 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  make  a  practice  of  travelling  upon  the 
Sabbath.  Besides,  a  young  man  might  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  his  master,  that,  by  working  a  certain  number  of 
Saturday  afternoons,  he  might  obtain  a  day  to  himself^  when 
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he  required  it,  without  injury  to  any  of  the  parties.  To  the 
common  labourer  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  would  be 
of  very  great  importance.  Instead  of  having,  as  at  present^ 
often  to  wait  for  his  wages  until  a  considerable  time  past  six 
o'clock,  which  prevents  him  from  going  to  market  until  late 
at  night,  or  upon  the  following  morning;  forced  often  td 
purchase  inferior  articles  without  any  reduction  in  price ;  he 
would  arrive  at  home  in  time  to  enable  his  wife  to  provide  to 
most  advantage  the  provisions  for  the  ensuing  week.  Then, 
if  not  inclined  to  visit  any  other  place,  having  received  a 
refreshing  beverage,  the  consciousness  of  the  sweet  cessation 
from  toil  which  he  will  enjoy  upon  the  following  day  causing 
him  to  forget  his  former  fatigue,  he  might  go  out  into  his 
little  garden,  ^^  with  his  wee  things  toddling  around  him,'' 
and  doing  what  they  can  to  promote  the  general  weal ;  and 
there  nobly  exert  himself  to  have  every  thing  in  the  highest 
order  and  perfection ;  while  he  would  experience  a  delight  in 
viewing  the  beneficial  effects  of  his  labour,  which  the  tippler 
at  the  alehouse,  who  neglects  his  home,  even  in  the  brightest 
moments  of  his  insane  enjoyment  never  can  experience.  It 
is  quite  astonishing  what  even  a  tired  man  will  accomplish, 
when  he  reiSects  that  himself  and  family  will  derive  the  sole 
benefit  of  his  labours.  Why,  then,  stifle  this  spirit,  apparently 
of  selfishness,  but  in*  reality  founded  on  the  noblest  principles, 
the  desire  of  being  independent  of  the  charity  of  others,  by 
depriving  the  labourer  of  time,  the  possession  of  which  to 
him  would  be  of  so  much  importance  ?  Much  do  we  hear  at 
present  about  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  by  pre* 
venting  all  sorts  of  labouring  and  trafficking  upon  it;  but,  when 
we  examine  the  subject,  we  shall  find  that,  in  a  great  many 
Instances,  the  practice  is  followed,  not  from  the  volition  of  the 
parties  concerned,  but  that  it  is  purely  the  result  of  necessity. 
Not  to  enter  into  a  discussion  upon  this  subject,  one  desire 
must  predominate  in  the  minds  of  all  who  wish  well  to  the 
labouring  population ;  namely,  that  all  of  them  may  at  least 
have  the  means  of  abstaining  from  bodily  toil  upon  a  day  set 
apart  as  a  period  of  sacred  rest.  If  once  the  practice  became 
prevalent,  of  allowing  the  poor  man  to  work  on  Sunday,  he 
would  soon  receive  no  more  remuneration  for  working  seven 
days,  than  at  present  he  does  for  six.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  practice  were  to  work  only  five  days,  the  remuneration 
would  still  be  the  same.  The  rich  man  can  niake  a  Sunday 
of  rest  whenever  he  chooses;  the  Sabbath  has,  with  much 
propriety,  been  styled  ^^  the  poor  man's  day,"  and  little  need 
has  he  to  be  deprived  of  any  of  his  privileges.  Enable  the 
•poor  man  to  perform  his  necessary  duties  on  the  Saturday, 
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and  few  will  be  so  very  fond  of  toil  as  to  labour  on  the 
Sunday. ' 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I  lately  perused  several 
communications  in  this  Magazine,  the  design  of  which  was 
the  amdioration  of  the  state  of  the  labouring  classes,  and 
which  were  sent  by  gentlemen,  whose  labours  and  example 
may  be  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit.  Let  them  show 
that  they  really  wish  to  put  the  poor  man  in  possession  of  his 
rights,  by  immediately  redressing  his  grievances,  however 
trifling  these  may  appear  to  be.  Those  philanthropic  gentle* 
men  who,  regardless  of  the  customs  prevalent  around  them, 
will  break  through  every  fostered  prejudice,  and  do  what 
they  can  to  elevate  d^^raded  humanity,  may  be  laughed  at, 
reviled,  and  even  opposed,  by  some  of  their  neighbours,  who 
wish  us  to  remain  degraded  and  ignorant  as  we  are ;  but  they 
may  rest  assured  that  their  benevolent  exertions  will  be  duly 
appreciated  by  a  discerning  public,  and  their  names  will  be 
long  hailed  as  those  of  the  benefactors  of  their  species,  and  the 
enemies  of  oppression,  in  every  cabin  and  cottage  of  our  land, 
the  inmates  of  which  have  acquired  the  power  of  knowing 
right  from  wrong;  when  the  names  of  heroes,  conquerors, 
and  crafty  politicians,  that  once  operated  as  a  potent  charm  in 
arresting  the  admiration  of  mankind,  shall  have  mixed  with 
the  generations  of  by-gone  ages,  and  along  with  them  be 
rolled  down  the  stream  of  oblivion ;  and,  what  is  most  en* 
couraging  of  all,  they  will  experience,  in  their  own  bosoms, 
those  truly  enviable  sensations  which  an  approving  con- 
science {^'mens  stbi  conscia  recti'*)  never  fails  to  inspire. 

We  do  not  advocate  the  adoption  of  this  system  as  a  prac- 
tice that  has  never  been  tried :  it  has  long  been  generally 
prevalent  in  the  northern  counties  of  England.  There,  every 
gardener  at  a  gentleman's  establishment,  even  those  connected 
with  the  forcing  department,  quits  his  labour  on  Saturday  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  every  labourer,  wherever 
employed,  does  the.same.  As  I  have  never  resided  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  you  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  effects  of  such  a  practice.  I  will  merely  mention 
what  I  have  often  been  told  by  a  very  intelligent  young  man, 
who  laboured  two  years  in  a  gentleman's  garden  in  the 
county  of  Durham ;  namely,  that  his  master  was  so  convinced 
of  the  beneficial  results  of  giving  a  degree  of  relaxation  to  his 
men,  that  they  uniformly  left  their  work  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  on  Saturday  at  three  o'clock ;  and  the 
effect  of  this  practice  was,  and  is,  that  the  place  is  so  cele- 
brated for  its  high  keeping  and  good  management,  that  a 
saying  has  been  rendered  current  in  the  neighbour  hood;  that 
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if  the  gentleman  found  a  weed  upon  the  premises^  he  pulled  it 
up,  and  brought  it  to  the  gardener's  door.  Such  a  fact  speaks 
volumes,  and  requires  no  comment  In  taking  leave  of  this 
subject,  I  cannot  bat  earnestly  entreat  that  some  of  your 
patriotic  readers  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham  would  shortly  send  you  some  communications,  not 
only  confirming  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  this  practice,  but 
also  showing  its  influence  in  extending  the  happiness  and  im- 

[>roving  the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  No  one  can  set 
imits  to  the  amount  of  good  which  a  few  such  communica- 
tions might  be  the  means  of  accomplishing,  and  surely  no- 
thing can  be  more  honourable,  and  nothing  more  woruiy  of 
man,  than  doing  good  to  his  fellow  man.  These  efforts  may 
not  be  crowned  with  immediate  success,  and  oppression  and 
injustice  may  still  remain  our  fate ;  but  sure  I  am  that  those 
who  have  been  employed  in  such  a  benevolent  undertaking 
will  find  the  consideration  that  they  have  attempted,  at 
least,  to  elevate  humanity  from  its  present  degradation,  and 
to  lessen  the  bitterness  of  the  ingredients  in  the  cup  of  human 
woe,  infuse  such  pleasing  reflections  into  their  minds,  as  will 
prove  more  than  a  tenfold  compensation  for  the  little  trouble 
I'  which  their  exertions  may  cost  them.     Once  more  craving 

their  assistance,  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

SciENTIiE   £T  JUSTITIA   AmATOR. 

Staffordshire,  March  27.  1883. 

P.  S.  The  general  period  for  labour  throughout  Scotland 
is  only  ten  hours  per  day.  As  the  labourer  there,  as  well 
as  in  England,  is  often  employed  at  such  a  distance  from 
home,  that  he  is  obliged  to  carry  all  his  provisions  for  break- 
last  and  dinner  alone  with  him,  the  practice  of  taking  only 
half  an  hour  to  breakfast,  provided  he  received  the  Saturday 
afternoon  in  exchange,  would  tend  much  to  increase  his 
comforts,  and  prove  a  great  means  of  introducing  a  taste  for 
gardening,  to  which  comparatively  very  little  attention  is  paid. 
Much  good  might  be  effected  by  gentlemen  raising  a  spirit 
of  emulation,  by  giving  small  premiums ;  and  desiring  their 
gardeners  to  instruct  the  cottagers  in  the  neighbourhocm  how 
to  raise  many  vegetables  which  are  found  very  profitable  by 
the  English  labourer,  but  which  have  but  in  few  instances 
found  their  entrance  into*  the  "  kail-yards  of  auld  Scotland." 
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Art.  VI.    On  the  Professional  and  general  Improvement  of  Young 

Gardeners.     By  A  Young  Gardener. 

Sir, 
It  must  be  pleasing  to  every  reader  of  your  invaluable 
Magazine,  to  behold  so  many  persons  interesting  themselves 
in  the  improvement  of  young  gardeners.  Youth  is,  indeed,  a 
learning  season;  for  then  the  mental  powers  are  unclouded 
by  those  cares,  which  crowd  upon  maturer  years,  and  unfit 
the  mind  for  contemplation  and  improvement:  and  if  this  be 
the  caset;  if  the  young  can  make  the  most  rapid  advances  in 
knowledge ;  if  the  season  of  youth  be  hurrying  on,  and,  like 
the  morning  sun,  rapidly  passing  away;  surely  those  who 
are  in  the  morning  of  life  ought  to  allow  no  opportunity  to 
pass  unimproved ;  knowing,  as  they  must,  thatj  if  once  lost,  it 
will  never  return.  The  improvement  of  every  young  gar- 
dener depends  much  upon  himself,  and  much  upon  the 
disposition  of  others.  He  has  much  to  do;  the  field  is  wide; 
and,  unless  he  is  anxious  to  cultivate  his  mind  himself,  he 
cannot  expect  others  to  drag  him  forward  against  his  in* 
clination*  Many  cS  the  means  for  improvement  are  within 
his  own  reach,  and  books,  the  foundation  of  knowledge 
and  couch  of  literature,  should  be  his  frequent  study. 
Writing  essays  on  different  subjects  is  also  very  useful ;  as, 
by  this  means,  he  is  not  only  compelled  to  retirie  into  the 
chamber  of  his  mind,  and  excite  that  which  would  other- 
wise remain  in  a  state  of  inaction,  but  he  is  enabled  to  ex- 
press himself  freely  on  any  subject  which  may  be  brought 
before  him.  Above  all,  he  should  pay  particular  attention 
to  what  is  going  oA  around  him,  in  the  garden  or  in  the 
field,  in  the  shrubbery  or  in  the  forest  The  improvement  of 
every  young  gardener  depends  much  upon  his  employer. 
Not  to  speak  of  low  wages,  which  always  form  a  barrier  in 
the  way  of  his  acquiring  knowledge,  the  lodges  in  which  he 
dwells  are  often  so  small  as  to  render  him  very  uncomfort*- 
able,  and  to  prevent  his  fully  profiting  by  the  short  leisure 
which  is  afforded  him.  Even  in  the  vicinity  of  modern 
Athens  [Edinburgh],  that  noble  city,  whose  beautiful  build- 
ings have  attracted  the  notice  and  excited  the  admiration  of 
all  who  have  beheld  them,  gardeners  are  to  be  found  living 
in  sheds,  having  only  one  room,  and  that  of  small  dimensions. 
I  cannot  think  that  this  is  altogether  the  fault  of  the  gentlemen 
who  emplov  gardeners.  I  cannot  think  that  those  who  live 
in  splendid  mansions,  containing  numerous  suites  of  rooms, 
and  who  have  all  the  comforts  which  this  world  can  afford, 
would  consider  a  small  apartment  of  only  a  few  feet  square 
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«s  a  fit  habitation  for  a  number  of  beings  of  the  same  species 
with  themselves,  were  they  to  give  the  matter  one  sipgle 
thought,  or  were  it  to  be  e^rplained  to  them*  But  that  s\icb 
is  the  case  is  an  undeniable  fact.  I  would  not  wish  to  go  to 
extremes,  but  I  really  think  that  gardeners  ought  to  have  ^ 
least  two  rooms  for  their  use ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  accommodation  would  materially  accelerate  their 
improvement.  In  every  lodge  whe^e  there  are  a  number  of 
young  men,  they  are  always  engaged  in  different  pursuits': 
tome  may  be  studying  arithmetic,  or  writing,  reading,  drawing, 
or  the  like;  while  others  may  be  improving  themselves  in 
music,  or  talking  on  different  subjects.  Now,  this  is  ail  very 
good  and  very  proper ;  but  it  must  appear  plain  to  every 
person  that  all  of  these  employments  cannot  go  well  on  in 
one  small  room>  and  that  arithmetic  and  music  are  not  very 
agreeable  companions.  Many  other  examples  might  be 
brought  forward  to  prove  the  benefit  which  wbuld  arise  fit>m 
better  accommodation,  but  this  may  suffice  for  the  present. 

The  improvement  of  young  gardeners  depends  much  upon 
the  head  gardener;  and  I  miffht  here  show  the  evil  effects 
which  arise  from  master  gardeners  engaging  too  many,  ap- 
prentices ;  which,  although  it  may  be  gain  to  themselves^ 
must  injure  those  who  wbh  employment  as  journeymen. 
But  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  that  at  present  I  am  sorry  to 
think  that  there  are  so  many  who  seem  to  forget  what  they 
once  were,  and  who  appear  to  consider  themselves  above 
iving  instructions  to  those  who  are  under  their  chaif^e* 
"  ey  have  much  in  their  power;  as  their  wages,  in  general^ 
are  such  as  enable  them  to  purchase  books  on  gardening 
and  botany,  which,  if  lent  to  the  young  gardener,  would 
efifect  much  good.  These  books  are  so  high-priced,  that 
they  are  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  many  to  procure  them» 
and  there  are  so  few  circulating  libraries  which  contain 
books  on  such  subjects,  that,  unless  those  who  are  able 
be  also  willing  to  lend,  those  who  are  unable  to  purchase 
books  must  remain  ignorant  of  their  valuable  contents. 
Almost  every  young  man  has  a  desire  for  improvement,  and 
almost  all  wish  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
profession.  When  they  are  encouraged  and  assisted  bv  their 
masters,  this  desire  is  strengthened  ;  it  is  like  adding  luel  to 
the  flame;  and  it  will  continue  to  burn  stronger  and  stronger 
until  they  arrive  at  eminence  in  their  profession,  and  even 
then  it  will  not  cease.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  placed  under  men  whose  character 
and  conduct  differ  widely  from  those  hinted  at  by  some  of 
your  young  correspondents,  in  preceding  p^ges  of  your 
Vol,  IX.  —  No.  45.  w  r 
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Magazine*  He  under  whom  I  am  at  present  is  one  of  the 
mo^t  amiable,  intelligent,  and  yet  strictest  of  masters ;  aUd 
those  who  are  under  him  are  not  only  assisted,  but  urged 
onward,  by  every  anniment,  in  the  way  of  knowledge.  Such 
conduct  is  worthy  of  hb  character  and  profession;  and  need 
I  say  what  is  the  result  of  it  ?  I  am  persuaded  there  is  not  a 
man  under  him  who  would  not  do  any  thing  in  his  power  to 
serve  him:  and  however  little  tyrants  may  think  of  the 
Talue.of  othersy'Iam  persuaded  that  there  are  many  things 
which  depend  entirely  upon  jonmeymeny  which,  if  left  undone, 
would  expose  their  ihastei^  to  censure. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  every  young  man 
has  means  in  his  own  power  for  improvement,  and  that  he 
may  easily  be  assisted  in  this  bv  his  emplov^r  and  head  ^^- 
dener :  but  is  it  not  a  &ct,  and  a  mournful  one  too,  that  it  is 
not  those  who  are  the  most  deserving  who  are  preferred? 
^^  Many  a  Ipvdy  flower  is  allowed  to  bloom,  to  fade,  and  to 
die,  unnoticed  and  unknown/'  So  alike  it  is  with  not  a  few  of 
our  most  talented  young  men :  they  are  doomed  to  see  others 
promoted  over  them  far  inferior  to  themselves  both  in  talents 
and  attainments.  Such  is  now  the  case :  but  I  would  fondly 
hope  it  will  not  long  continue  so;  and  that  the  glimmering 
light  which  is  just  discovering  itself  in  the  eastern  horizon,  is 
but  the  foregoer  of  a  bright  sun,  which  shall  shine  upon  those 
who  are  most  deserving  of  its  genial  rays.  I  would  fondly 
hope. that  better  days  are  drawing  nigh,  when  gentlemen  wiU 
see  the  propriety  of  providing  for  the  comfort  of  those  who 
labour  for  their  pleasure,  and  amusement;  when  head  gar- 
dener^ will  contribute,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  young;  when  libraries  shall  be  esta- 
blished throughout  Britain ;  and  when  gardeners  will  shine,  as 
they  were  wont  to  do,  and  as  many  of  them  still  continue  to 
shine,  ornaments  to  their  profession,  and  lights  to  a  sur- 
rounding world*  If  you  consider  these  few  remarks  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your  Gardener's  Magazine,  they  are  at  your 
service :  and  if  they  be  the  humble  instruments  of  bettering 
the  condition  of  gardeners  in  the  least  degree,  or  of  inducinff 
one  master  to  lend  n  single  book  to  a  brother  in  youth  ana 
in  trade,  I  shall  not  have  written  in  vain. 

I  am.  Sir,  your%  &c. 

A  Young  Garosks^ 
Mid'Lothian^  May  25.  18dS. 
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Abt.  VII.  On  a  Method  ^hemng  Food  xvarmf  so  that  a  toorking 
Gardener  may  lose  as  Itttie  Time  as  possible  at  Breakfast.  By 
Mr.  Pbtsr  Mackekzib,  Gardener  to  Robert  Lowis,  Esq.,  of 
Wester  Plean. 

Sir, 

When  I  worked  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Drummond  and 
Sons,  at  Stirling,  I  had  about  two  miles  to  walk  from  the 
place  where  I  resided  to  the  nursery ;  and  most  of  my  break- 
fast-hour was  spent  in  going  to  and  coming  from  breakfBst^> 
which  I  always  considered  a  great  loss  of  time.  About  the 
same  period,  I  attended  a  course  of  lectures  cm  chemistry,* 
delivered  to  the  members  o(  the  Stirling  School  of  Arts  r 
and  I  there  learned  that  hot  water,  kept  in  a  metallic  vessel 
with  a  bright  sur&oe,  retained  its  heat  longer  than  it  would 
in  one  of  a  dull  appearance;  I  likewise  learned  that  flannel 
was  a  bad  conductor  of  caloric:  and  an  idea  entered  my  mind 
that  I  could  turn  this  to  my  advantage. 

I  got  two  tin  caps ;  the  one  going  within  the  other,  and  the 
inner  one  having  no  handle.  When  put  together,  there  was 
a  vacuity  of  about  an  inch  between  them.  The  space  at 
the  bottom  I  filled  with  folds  of  flannel ;  rolling  other  folds^ 
to  about  the  same  thickness,  round  the  outside  of  the  inner 
can,  into  which  was  poured  the  *^  halesome  parritcb."  The 
inner  lid,  which  should  be  flat,  without  any  handle,  was  then 
put  on ;  above  it  I  laid  folds  of  flannel  similar  to  those  in  the 
bottom,  and  then  put  the  outer  lid  over  all.  When  I  arrived 
at  the  nursery,  the  pitchers  were  buried  amone  straw  in  the 
cart-sheds,  and  remained  there  till  nine  o^cTock ;  at  which 
time  I  found  my  breakfast  warm  and  comfortable,  after  hav- 
ing been  cooked  four  hours,  and  carried  two  miles  through 
an  atmosphere  often  below  the  freezing  point.  In  five  minutes 
mv  cog  [can]  was  cleared;  and  I  had  then  fifty  or  fifty-five 
mmutes  to  partake  of  a  breakfast  of  another  nature :  which 
sometimes  consisted  of  a  slice  from  Loudon,  or  Smith,  or 
Hooker ;  or  a  wander  round  the  Joch ;  or  a  clamber  among 
the  CTBjgSf  observing  the  harbingers  of  spring  with  delight, 
and  hailing  with  rapture  the  new-bom  floret 

This  shows  what  may  be  done  by  those  wlio  are  placed  in 
similar  circumstances;  and  how  those  who  are  willing  to 
improve  themselves  may,  by  adopting  similar  means,  soon 
find  themselves  in  possession  of  knowledge  of  which  they 
may  justly  be  proud. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Peter  Mackenzie. 
Stirlingshire^  April  26.  1833. 
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Art,  VIII.    Notei  on  the  Influence  of  Climate  on  Vegetation^  taken 

at  a  Lecture  hy  Profesior  Lindley  on  that  Subject^  delivered  at 

.  the  Rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  May  9*  1893*      By 

Every  one  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  plants  must  be 
aware  that  it  is  as  important  for  their  cultivators  to  know  the 
kind  of  climate  which  is  natural  to  them,. as  it  is  for  them  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  plants  themselves ;  yet  very  few  gar- 
deners have  more  than  general  ideas  oh  the  subject.  They 
are  aware  that  most  exotic  plantis  require  heat,  but  their 
care  of  them  is  g^ierally  confined  to  this  particular;  and, 
without  considering  whether  the  native  climate  of  a  plant  be 
moist  or  dry,  or  any  other  particulars  respecting  it,  they  keep 
their  houses  hot,  and  think  thai  they  have  then  done  enough. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  many  plants  die  under  such  treatment ; 
and,  that  when  they  live,  it  is  by  mere  chance,  the  gardeners 
not  knowing  the  cause  of  their  own  success'. 

Nothing  can  be  more  variable  than  the  nature  of  climates. 
Countries  lying  under  exactly  the  same  degree  of  latitude 
have  them  often  essentially  different :  and  it  is  necessary  td 
know  in  what  these  differences  consist,  to  be  able  to  cultivate' 
properly  the  plants  indigenous  to  each.  Before,  howeveti 
expliainmg  the  nature  of  the  climates  from  which  the  plants 
cultivated  in  British  hot-houses  are  generally  brought,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  enumerate  those  points,  in  all  climates  what* 
ever,  which  operate  most 'strongly  upon  plants.  The  principal 
differences  between  climates'are  in  their  temperature,  humidity^ 
air,  and  liglit;  all  of  which  have  a  very  considerable  influence 
on  vefi^etation. 

Temperature  is  generally  thought  to  be,  and  perhaps  is^  Ibe 
most  essential  of  all  these  points.  No  seeds  will  germinate 
under  32^  of  Fahr. ;  and  many  require  at  least  60^.  Exces* 
sive  cold  has  a  paralysing  effect  on  plants :  they  droop,  be- 
come languid,  their  organs  contract,  evajx)ration  diminishes, 
and,  consequently,  by  degrees  they  lose  their  power  of  taking 
food.  Too  much  heat  b  as  fatal  to  vegetation  as  too  grfeat  a 
degree  of  cold;  and  nearly  the  same  efiects  are  produced, 
though  from  opposite  causes.  Excessive  heat  occasions  such 
rapid  evaporation,  that  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  are  not 
able  to  imbibe  moisture  fast  enough  to  supply  it ;  the  leaves 
droop,  and  the  plant  dies.      It  is,   therefore,  clear  Uiat  a 

? roper  temperature  is  indispensable  to  healthy  vegetationl 
i'emperature  acts  more  on  the  fluids  absorbed  by  plants  than 
on  the  vegetable  tissue ;  and,  consequently,  plants  in  a  dry  state 
are  the  least  likely  to  be  affected  by  its  changes. 
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Humidity  is  the  next  important  point. to  be  attended  to 
in  cultivation.  A  certain  degree  of  moisture  is  requisite  to 
render  vegetable  tissue  elastic ;  and,  unless  it  possesses  this 

auality,  it  cannot  expand  into  leaves  and  fruit  If  kept  too 
ry,  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  wither,  and  lo^e  their  power 
of  absorbing  food :  the  food  of  vegetables  can,  indeed,  only 
be  absorb^  when  it  is  in  a  liquid  state.  Water  is  thus  essen- 
tial to  the  life  of  plants :  but  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge, 
as  to  their  nature  and  habits,  is  indispensable,  to  enable  a  cul- 
tivator to  administer  it  properly ;  as,  if  too  much  be  given, 
and  the  plants  kept  too  cold,  they  become  dropsical,  the 
leaves  swell  and  rot  oS,  and  the  plant  dies.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  C6cti,  and  other  sucoulients ;  which 
are  natives  of  a  country  subject  to  long  seasons  of  dry  wea- 
ther, and  absorb  moisture  much  more  readily  than  they  part 
with  it.  When  this  is  the  case,  if  much  water  be  given,  the 
vessels  become  loaded  with  moisture,  circulation  is  checked, 
and  disease  and  -death  ultimately  ensue. 

Air  is  the  next  essential  point  to  be  attended  to.  From  the 
atmospheric  air,  pknts  absorb  the  carbon  which  is  considered 
necessary  for  their  support.  If  you  deprive  them  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  they  languish,  their  leaves  lose  their  colour,  their 
flowers  their  scent,  and  their  fruit  its  flavour ;  till  by  degrees 
they  pine  away,  and  die  at  last  absolutely  for  want  of  food. 

Light  is  the  power  which  enables  plants  to  decompose 
atmospheric  air,,  and  to  extract  from  it.  the  carbon  which  is 
necessary  for  their  existence ;  but,  if  exposed  to  more  light 
than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  they,  are  fed  too  fast,  and 
die  from  over-excitement  All  the  secretions  which  give 
taste  and  smell  depend  entirely  upon  lij^t  and  air;  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fiict,  that  all  the  most  useful  and  finest  flavoured 
fruits  are  brought  from  countries  where  they  have  abundance 
of  briHiant  li^t.  Vines,  Persian  melons,  dates,  peaches, 
pomegranates,  and  many  other  of  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions of  the  vegetable  world,  lose  their  finest  qualities  if  not 
ffrown  in  a  strong  light;  while  fruits  which  grow  naturally 
m  the  shade,  such  as  wild  strawberries,  apples,  pears,  &c.,  are 


plant :  too  much  and  too  little  being  alike  injurious ;  and,  if 

caorried  to  excess,  proving  equally  fatal  in  their  effects. 

Temperature,  humidity,  air,.and  light  being  thus  proved  to 

be  all  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  plants,  it  next  becomes 

necessary  to  enquire  what  combinations  of  them  are  requisite 
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for  grbwlns  those  plants  most  commonly  found  in  our  stoves 
and  ^een-houses. 

;  Many  of  our  most  beautiful  exotic  plants  come  from  be- 
tween the  tropics:  to  know  how  to  manage  them  advantage- 
ously, we  must,  therefore,  consider  what  is  the  usual  climate 
of  their  native  region.  These  plants  may  be  divided  into 
seven  classes,  according  to  their  habitats ;  and  we  take  their 
native  climates  in  succession, 

■  The  first  class  are  those  plants  which  grow  in  the  open 
plains,  exposed  to  bright  sunshine,  and  enjoying  abundance 
of  air.    Here  there  are  two  essentials,  without  which  tropical 

[>lants  of  this  description  cannot  be  expected  to  thrive ;  viz., 
ight  and  air :  the  latter  being,  of  course,  warm,  to  imitate 
that  of  their  native  plains.  These  countries  are  subject  to 
long  seasons  of  drought,  followed  by  heavy  rains,  lasting  for 
several  montha*  The  plants  have,  consequently,  two  distinct 
periods ;  one  of  growth,  during  which  they  require  heat  and 
abundant  moisture;  and  one  of  repose,  during  which  they 
also  want .  excessive  heat,  but  accompanied  by  complete 
drought.  Very  few  gardeners  ever  think  of  this :  even  the 
more  scientific  are  generally  satisfied  with  learning  the  degree 
of  heat  which  the  plants  can  bear  in  their  native  regions ;  but 
jthe  accompanying  circumstances  are  rarely,  if  ever,  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is  so  difficult  to  imagine  circumstances 
totally  different  from  those  by  which  we  have  been  always 
surrounded,  that  very  few  gardeners  can  be  persuaded  to  give 
their  plants  no  water  for  several  weeks  or  months,  and  to  in- 
undate them  at  another  season :  yet,  without  this  treatment, 
the  plants  must  be  in  an  unnatural  state,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  thrive.  Another  important  mistake  is,  keeping 
the  stove  at  the  same  temperature  during  the  night  as  during 
the  dav*  Gardeners  often  appear  to  think  that  they  have  not 
dpne  their  duty  by  their  plants  unless  t^ey  have  made  them 
quite  as  warm  and  comfortable  for  the  night  as,  perchance, 
they  would  like  to  be  themselves.  Nothing  can  be  more  con- 
trary to  nature  than  this  practice ;  as,  in  most  hot  countries, 
the  nights  are  comparatively  cold. 

Plants  from  the  woody  districts  between  the  tropics  require 
very  different  management  from  those  which  grow  in  the 
'plams.  Many  of  the  orchideous  plants,  and  the  exotic  ferns, 
grow  in  shady  places,  sheltered  from  every  blast  of  wind,  and 
flourish  in  an  atmosphere  almost  stifling  from  its  warmth  and 
moisture.  These  plants,  if  exposed  to  the  same  treatment  as 
those  from  open  plains  requiring  the  same  degree  of  beat, 
would  inevitably  die,  as  air  and  of  ight  light  would  destroy 
them.     In  their  native  country,  the  epiphytes  grow  on  the 
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branches  of  trees  (as  ferns  and  other  plants  sometimes  do  in 
tnoist  situations  in  Britain),  sending  down  their  long  fibrous 
roots  in  search  of  moisture,  and  requiring  no  soil  save  what 
may  have  been  accidentally  deposited  on  the  branch  which 
forms  their  habitation.  Want  of  attention  to  this  fact  long 
prevented,  or  at  least  greatly  impeded,  the  cultivation  of  this 
beautiful  class  of  plants  in  stoves ;  and,  even  so  late  as  1822, 
the  Berlin  botanic  garden,  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe,  could 
boast  of  only  nineteen  species :  now,  there  are  above  three 
hundred  cultivated  in  the  nurserv  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges 
alone ;  and  very  larce  private  collections  are  to  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Islands  between  the  tropics  have  a  different  climate  from 
that  of  the  main  land,  in  the  same  latitude.  They,  even  in  the 
dry  season,  in  the  nights,  have  heavy  dews.'  The  plants  from 
these  countries  require  less  repose;  they  are  always  in  a 
growing  state ;  and  they  should  have  nearly  the  same  degree 
of  heat  in  the  night  as  m  the  day.  The  temperature,  gene- 
rally, should  be  more  moderate  and  less  varying.  Maiiy  West 
Indian  and  New  Zealand  plants  rank  in  this  class. 

A  great  number  of  valuable  and  favourite  plants  come  firom 
Africa,  a  country  which  varies  very  much  in  its  climates. 
The  regions  from  which  most  of  the  African  plants  are 
brought  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  In  the  first,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Senegambia,  the  Congo  River,  and  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  there  are,  alternately,  wet 
and  dry  seasons.  During  the  latter,  the  face  of  the  whole 
country  appears  parched  and  withered  ;  but,  immediately  that 
the  rainy  season  comknences,  the  whole  vegetation  of  the 
country  bursts  into  life.  The  plants  grow  with  a  luxuriance 
and  rapidity  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  immense  leaves  unfold 
themselves,  and  the  soil  is  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  rich 
verdure. 

The  immense  arid  plains  extending  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  into  the  interior  of  Southern  Afirica,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Great  Karroo,  or  Desert,  present  a  scorched  and  barren 
surface  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  plants  never 
grow  close  enough  together  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  masg 
of  vegetation ;  and,  during  all  the  dry  iseason,  extreme  sterili^ 
la  the  characteristic  of  the  scene.  But,  as  soon  as  the  rains 
fall,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  suddenly  changes :  bulbous- 
rooted  plants  push  up  their  innumerable  leaves  and  gaudy 
flowers,  the  Mesembryinthema  unfold  their  glittering  blos- 
soms, and,  for  a  brief  month  or  six  weeks.  Flora  occupies  the 
karroos  in  her  gayest  forms :  but,  in  August,  the  sun  over- 
comes th(p  humidity  of  the  air  and  earth ;  leaves  wither  up ; 
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flowers  perish;  dry  fruits  appear;  and,  presently,  n6tbing 
remains  to  view  except  plants  with  either  hard  and  dry,  ok 
extremely  succulent  leaves,  to  enable  them  to  absorb  moisture 
-  ftdih  the  atmosphere,  and  to  impede  too  rapid  an  evaporation 
during  the  dry  months. 

In  Mexico,  the  climate  is  generally  temperate ;  but  the 
mountainous  parts  differ  very  considerably  from  the  plains* 
Bagdad  is  subject  to  variations  of  intense  heat  and  cold,  and 
occasionally  to  heavy  rains.    . 

In  the  polar  regions,  where  there  is  perpetual  light  during 
six  months  of  the  year,  and  darkness  during  the  remainder^ 
the  plants  are  weak  and  stunted.  They  grow  slowljri  4md 
trees,  large  in  other  countries,  dwindle  down  to  the  size  of 
shrubs. 

Besides  the  differences  of  climate  already  enumerated,  there 
are  other  circumstances  which  require  the  attention  of  the 
gardener.  One  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  Mountain  plants  will  not  thrive  well  in  plain$ ; 
and  will  die  there,  though  enjoying  exactly  the  same  heat  as 
in  their  native  countries.  Light,  it  has  been  already  shown, 
has  a  very  material  influence  on  vegetation.  When  exposed 
to  it,  plants  give  out  their  oxygen,  and  evaporaticm  proceeds 
rapidly.  Mountain  plants  are  generally  covered  with  snow 
during  winter ;  and  thus  enjov  a  season  of  complete  repose^ 
and  equal  temperature,  in  darkness.  When  plants  thus  ha- 
bituated are  long  exposed  to  the  light,  they  are  too  much 
excited,  and  become  so  feeble  as  to  be  unable  to  resist  the 
cold.  Experiments  have  been  tried  for  keeping  alpine  plants 
in  darkness  during  winter,  which  have  proved  successful. 

Almost  all  plants  require  alternate  seasons  of  repose  and 
growth ;  and  many,  if  forced  too  much,  and  kept  continually 
growing,  will  die.  As  an  instance  of  the  power  of  rest :  from 
accidental  circumstances,  a  plant,  generally  difiicult  to  flower, 
was  found  to  grow  7  fU  high  in  (»ie  season,  and  was  covered 
with  thousands  of  blossoms.  The  plant  had  been  forced  very 
rapidly;  and  afterwards,  in  order  to  make  room  for  others 
coming  into  flower,  put  away  in  a  dark  place,  and  completely 
n^lected  for  several  months.  It  had  thus  a  complete  period 
of  rest ;  and,  when  again  forced,  it  blossomed  profusely,  as 
before  stated,  and  was  never  seen  finer  in  China.  Nothing 
can  be  more  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  practice  of  gar- 
deners than  this  treatment:  it  is,  indeed,  impossible,  where 
plants  from  different  countries,  and,  of  course,  habituated  to 
difflerent  climates,  are  all  mixed  toffetber  in  one.house.  Plants, 
when  in  a  state  of  repose,  have  also  an  untidy  and  desolate 
8iq[)earance ;  venr  annoying  to  gardeners,  who  pique  them-, 
selves  on  their  plants  always  looking  well. 
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To  cultiviife  exotic  plants  weHt^every  gardener  should  have 
leven  or  eight  different  houses,  each  of  which  should  he  de- 
voted to  plants  requiring  a  particular  climate.  This  would 
render  collections  of  plants  much  more  interesting  than  they 
are  at  present ;  since,  from  the  power  that  all  plants  possess 
of  accommodating  themselves  to  circumstances,  those  culti- 
vated in  stoves  in  Britain  are  in  a  decidedly  artificial  state, 
atid  retain  but  few  of  their  original  habits.  Many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  difierent  climates  which  have  been  enu- 
merated may  be  easily  imitated:  where  excessive  light  is 
required,  the  houses  should  have  iron  framework,  and  white 
clear  glass;  where  less  light  is  wanted,  wood  framework 
might  be  employed;  and,  for  those  plants  which  require 
shade,  to  wooden  franl^s  might  be  added  green  glass,  or  netting, 
or  climbers,  or  even  wooden  shutters.  It  is  not  more  difficult 
to  give  proper  proportions  of  air  and  moisture.  Vapour  is 
easdy  produced  for  those  plants  which  require  a  suffocating 
moist  beat,  by  throwing  water  on  a  heated  floor.  In  this 
manner,  with  such  additions  as  will,  of  course,  suggest  them- 
selves to  an  experienced  gardener,  the  native  climates  of 
almost  all  kinds  of  plants  may  be  correctly  imitated ;  but  it 
can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  that  all  will  be  comparatively 
useless  unless  the  plants  are  allowed  proper  periodical  rests. 
The  taking  up  of  tulips  and  hyacinths,  and  of  the  roots  of 
eorffiuas,  &c.,  affords  an  illustration  of  the  same  principle, 
eany  all  foreign  bulbs  die  after  the  first  season,  if  left  to 
whiter  in  the  ground. 

Such  was  me  general  purport  of  Dr.  Lindle/s  lecture ; 
into  which,  however,  a  great  deal  more  was  introduced  th^n 
we  were  able  to  note  down.  As  climate  is  a  subject  than 
which  nothing  more  interesting  to  gardeners  can  be  named, 
and  on  which  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  correctly,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Dr.  Lindley  may  be  induced,  on  some  future 
occasion,  himself  to  lay  the  detailed  result  of  his  enquiries 
before  the  public*  J.  W.  L. 


f; 


Art.  IX.     On  vshat  is  vulgarly  called  Blight  on  Plants. 

By  Mr.  Jambs  Webb. 

Sir, 

Having  been  much  gratified,  as  well  as  instructed,  by  the 

very  excellent  article  in  your  la^t  Number  on  mildew,  I  take 

the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  you  would  reftder  a  very  essential 

service  to  gardeners,  by  giving  an  article  explaining  what  is 
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commoDly^  but  I  suspect  improperly^  balled  blight.  On  lock- 
ing inti^  several  dictionaries  for  the  meaning  of  this  word,  I 
find  that  by  some  it  is  called  a  disease,  by  others  a  wither- 
ing, &c.  Johnson  caUs  it  mildew;  and  in  Crabbers  Techno- 
logical  Dictionary  it  is  described  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include 
both  what  constitutes  the  mildew  and  the  smut.  On  con- 
versing with  several  gardeners  and  farmers,  I  find  many  have 
not  any  distinct  ideas  on  the  subject  of  either  mildew  or  blight. 
Some  consider  the  former  a  disease  in  the  juices.;  others  that 
it  is  produced  by  insects ;  some  attributing  it  to  the  real  cause, 
fimgi ;  and  some  think  that  it  may  proceed  sometimes  from 
one  cause  and  sometimes  from  another.  The  paper  in  your 
last  Number  (p.  S25.),  to  which  I  allude,  -distinctly  points  out 
parasitic  fiingi  as  mildew;  and  I  apprehend  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  what  is  generally  termed  blight  is  produced  by 
insects.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  term  blight  ought 
to  be  restricted  to  such  a  withering  or  blasting  of  plants  as  we 
sometimes  see  produced  by  lightning,  or  sudden  alternations 
of  extreme  (^old  and  extreme  neat.  The  smut  appears  to  me 
an  organio  disease;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  we  have  here 
three  distinct  terms  for  three  distinct  manners  in  which  plants 
are  injuriously  affected,  independently  of  the  evils  produced 
by  insects ;  to  express  some  of  which  the  term  blight  is  now 
generally  made  use  of.  In  speaking  of  the  injuries  done  by 
insects,  it  will  generally  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  general 
term  insect  the  name  of  the  kind  or  the  dass ;  such  as  the 
A^phis,  green,  black,  and  woolly;  or  of  the  class,  as  the  cater- 
pillar; c»  which  last  there  is  a  great  varietv  of  sorts,  some 
of  which,  when  they  appear  on  trees,  are  called  blight ;  and, 
when  on  gooseberries  or  currants,  simply  caterpillars.  How- 
ever, I  leave  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  entirely  in  your 
hands,  and  beg  to  subscribe  myself,  Sir,  yours,  &c 

Hampsteadf  June  29.  1839.  Jam£8  Webb. 


Into  our  last  Number  (p.  SS4.)  we  quoted  from  the  Ento- 
mological  Magazine,  No.  ii.,  an  interesting  notice  on  the  cotton 
blight  of  the  apple  tree,  A^phis  lanigera,  from  an  able  contri- 
bution to  the  latter  work  by  Rusticus  of  Godalming.  In 
No.  iiL  of  the  Entomological  Magazine,  published  in  April, 
the  same  writer  has  communicated  a  series  of  facts  on  the 
species  of  A^phis  generally,  and  especially  on  the  hop  fly, 
AY^is  humuli.  Rusticus,  besides  describing  the  habits  of 
this  particular  species,  shows  that  its  prevalence  or  compara- 
tive absence,  insignificant  as  so  diminutive  a  creature  may 
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teem,  has  been  known  to  Influence  the  returns  of  the  hop 
triide  to  the  amount  of  4269000/.  in  one  year  (1825),  ih  the 
duty  alone ;  and,  says  Rusticus,  ^^  this  seems  a  lar^e  sum, 
but  it  is  not  one  twentieth  part  of  the  sums  gained  ana  lost  by 
dealers  during  1835,  and  the  following  year,  1826." 

We  omit  to  notice  in  detail  the  interesting  statements  sup- 
plied on  this  species,  and  present,  by  permission,  our  young 
gardening  friends  with  the  remarks  of  Rusticus  on  the  habits 
of  the  species  of  A^'phis  generally,  because  we  feel  conscious 
that  they  will  prove  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 

"  The  true  blight,  or  aphis,  is  a  qaiet,  dull,  stupid-lookbg  insect,  mostly 
without  wings,  but  sometimes  it  has  four,  two  of  which  are  much  lai^er  and 
longer  than  the  other  two,  and  fold  over  and  hide  them,  reaching  beyond 
the  body  and  meeting  tocher  behind  it :  these  wings  are  generally  as  clear 
as  crystal,  with  a  few  vems  in  them,  yet  if  you  hold  the  insect  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  examine  him  through  a  glass,  you  will  find  they  take  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow :  you  will  also  find  he  has  a  long  trunk  or  sucker, 
which  is  used  as  a  pomp  or  siphon,  through  which  the  dap  of  plants  is 
drawn.  I  hare  sometimes  seen  this  sucker  so  long  as  to  pass  under  the 
breast  and  legs,  aad  reach  a  considerable  distance  behind  the  body,  but 
it  is  not  generally  so.  All  blights  infest  the  young  and  juicy  shoots  and 
leaves  of  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  sap-sucking :  and  the  plants  honoured 
by  their  operations  forthwith  play  the  most  amusing  and  incredible 
vagaries :  bearing  blossoms  instead  of  leaves,  leaves  instead  of  blossoms : 
twisting  into  corkscrews  stems  wl^ch  ought  to  be  straight,  and  making 
straight  as  sdcks  those  which,  like  the  scarlet  runner  and  hop,  oudit  to 
twine;  sometimes,  as  in  the  peach,  making  the  leaves  hump  up  m  the 
middle,  and  causing  the  tree  to  look  as  though  it  had  a  fieuious  crop  of 
young  fruit ;  making  apple  trees  bear  blossoms  on  their  roots,  and  causing 
roots  to  grow  out  of  weir  young  shoots ;  and,  by  tormenting  orchards  in 
this  way,  preventing  the  fiiiit  from  ripening,  and  making  it  w<oqlly,  taste- 
less, and  without  juice.  Our  China  asters  often  owe  a  good  deal  of  their 
beauty  to  these  vermin  $  they  act  as  a  spur  to  make  them  blossom  beyond 
their  strength  and  nature,  and  then  die  off  without  bearing  seed.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  with  what  regularity  the  blight  station  themselves  on  the 
young  shoots  of  the  Guelder  rose,  crowding  so  close  together  that  not  a 
morsel  of  the  rind  is  to  be  seen,  and  not  unfi'equently  forming  a  double 
tier,  or  two  thicknesses;  the  poor  sprig  losing  its  formal  unhiding  up- 
right position,  and  writhinff  itself  Into  Strang  contortions. 

**  Blights  are  of  all  cofours,  but  green  is  their  most  fashionable  hue; 
those  of  broad  beans  are  black  as  soot,  and  velvety ;  and  these,  if  attended 
to,  do  but  little  harm ;  the^  cluster  at  the  very  top,  and  each  bean  should  be 
lopped  just  below  the  bli^t,  and  the  top  earned  away  and  burnt,  not 
thrown  on  the  ground,  or  else  they  are  sure  to  climb  up  the  bean  stalks 
again,  and,  stopping  here  and  there  at  the  best  landing  place,  to  increase 
and  multiply,  thus  soon  covering  the  whole  plant;  nor  should  they  be 
buried  in  the  ground,  for  they  take  care  to  outwit  you  by  living  under 
ground  for  months,  and,  when  the  gardener's  spade  turns  them  up  again, 
they  make  for  the  beans  directly:  the  plan  of  lopping  the  beans  does 
not  injure  the  crop,  but,  if  carefully  done,  rather  improves  it.  The  blight 
of  the  willow  is  very  large,  and,  at  first  sight  looks  greyish,  but  under  a 
glass  is  beautifullv  variegated  with  black  and  white:  when  crushed  it 
gives  out  a  deep  blood-coloured  dye,  which  stays  on  your  hand  several 
days,  in  spite  ot  frequent  washings. 
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'<  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  find  out  the  tnrth  and  parentage 
of  true  blights ;  and  for  this  purpose  have  watched,  day  after  day^  toa 
colonies  of  them  in  my  own  garden,  and  sinele  ones  which  I  have  kept  in 
doors,  and  under  tumblers  turned  upside  down :  the  increase  is  prodi- 
gious ;  it  beats  every  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen,  heard,  or 
read  of.  Insects  in  general  come  firom  an  egg ;  then  turn  to  a  caterpillar, 
which  does  nothing. but  eat;  then  to  a  chrysalis,  which  does  nothing  but 
sleep ;  then  to  a  perfect  beetle  or  fly,  which  does  nothing  but  increase  its 
kind.  But  blights  proceed  altogether  on  another  system ;  the  young  ones 
are  bom. exactly  like  the  old  ones,  but  less;  they  stick  their  beaks  through 
the  lind,  and  begin  drawing  s^  when  only  a  day  old,  and  go  on  quieSj 
sucking  away  for  seven  or  eieht  days;  and  then,  without  love,  courtship^ 
or  matrimony,  each  individual  begins  bringing  forth  young  ones,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  for  months,  at  the  rate  of  fi^m  a  dozen  to  eighteen  every 
day,  and  yet  continues  to  increase  in  size  all  the  while :  there  seem  to  be 
no  males,  no  drones,  all  bring  forth  alike.  Early  in  the  year  these  blij^ts 
are  scattered  along  the  stems,  but  as  soon  as  the  little  ones  come  to  light, 
and  commence  sap-sucking  close  to  their  mother,  the  spaces  get  filled  up, 
the  old  ones  look  like  giants  among  the  rest,  as  here  and  there  an  ox  in  a 
flock  of  sheep ;  when  all  the  spare  room  is  filled  up,  and  the  stalk  com- 
pletely covered.  The  young  ones,  when  they  make  their  first  appearance 
m  the  world,  seem  rather  posed  as  to  what  to  be  at,  and  stand  quietly  on 
the  backs  of  the  others  for  an  hour  or  so ;  then,asif  havine  made  up  their 
minds,  they  toddle  upwards,  walking  on  the  backs  of  the  whcHe  flock  till  they 
arrive  at  the  upper  end,  and  then  settle  themselves  quietly  down,  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  outermost  of  their  friends,  and  then  commence  sap-suck- 
ing like  the  rest ;  the  flock  by  this  means  extends  in  length  every  day,  and 
at  last  the  growing  shoot  is  overtaken  by  their  multitude,  and  completdy 
covered  to  the  very  tip.  Towards  autumn,  however,  the  blights  unctergo  a 
change  in  their  nature :  their  feet  stick  close  to  the  rind,  thdr  skin  opens 
along  the  back,  and  a  winced  blight  comes  out  —  the  summer  generations 
being  entirely  wingless.  These  are  male  and  female,  and  fly  about  and 
enjoy  tliemselves ;  and,  what  seems  scarcely  credible,  these  winged  females 
lay  ^gs,  having  first  lived  through  the  winter;  and,  whilst  this  operation 
is  going  on,  a  solitary  winged  blight  may  be  observed  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves,  or  on  the  youn^  shoots,  pNEuticularlv  on  the  hop,  and  difiering 
from  all  its  own  progeny,  m  being  winged  and  nearly  black,  whereas  its 
young  are  green  and  without  winp.  In  May,  a  fly  lays  a  lot  of  eggs ; 
these  eggs  natch  and  become  blights ;  these  bliehts  are  viviparous,  and 
that  wi£out  the  usual  union  of  sexes,  and  so  are  their  children  and  grand- 
children, the  number  of  births  depending  solely  on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  their  food;  at  last,  as  wintc/  approaches,  the  whole  generation^  or 
series  of  generations,  assumes  wings,  which  the  parents  did  not  possess^ 
undergoes  firequently  a  total  change  in  colour,  and  in  the  spring,  instead 
of  bdng  viviparous,  lays  eggs. 

**  You  will  never  find  a  plant  of  any  kind  infested  with  the  aphis,  without 
fdso  observing  a  number  of  ants  and  ladybirds  among  them,  and  also  a 
queer-looking  insect,  like  a  fat  lizard,  which  is  in  fact  the  caterpillar  of 
Uie  ladybird.  The  connection  of  the  ant  and  the  aphis  is  of  the  roost 
peaceful  kind  that  can  be  conceived ;  their  object  is  the  faoneydew  which 
the  aphis  emits ;  and,  far  from  hurting  the  animal  which  affords  them  this 
pleasant  food,  they  show  it  the  greatest  possible  attention  and  kindness, 
licking  it  all  over  with  their  tonnes,  and  fondling  it,  and  patting  it,  and 
caressing  it  with  their  antennae  m  the  kindest  prettiest  way  imaginable : 
not  so  the  ladybird,  or  its  lizard-like  caterpillar;  these  feed  on  the  blights 
most  voraciously,  a  single  grub  clearing  a  leaf,  on  which  were  forty  or- 
jnore,  in  the  course  of  a  day.    The  perfect  ladybird  is  a  decided  en^ny 
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to  them  *,  but  not  so  formidable  a  one  as  the  grub.  Thd  eggs  of  the  lady- 
bird may  often  be  seen  on  the  hop  leaf;  they  are  yellow,  an4  five  or  six 
in  a  cluster  placed  on  their  ends :  these  should  on  no  account  be  de* 
stroyed,  as  is  too  often  the  case ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  so  decided  a  friend  to  the  hop-groweiv 

"  Besides  the  ladybird  and  its  grub,  there  are  two  other  terrible  enemies 
to  the  poor  M)his ;  one  of  which  is  a  green  ungainly-looking  grub,  with- 
out legs,  which  lies  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  stretches  out  ita 
neck  just  like  a  leech,  till  it  touches  one  of  them ;  directly  he  feels  one 
he  seizes  it  in  his  teeth,  aiid  holds  it  up  wriggling  in  the  air,  till  he  has 
sucked  all  the  goodness  out  of  it,  and  left  it  a  mere  empty  skin.  This  curious 
creature  turns  to  a  fly  [one  of  the  Syrphidae,  Ed,  'ErU.  Mag.],  which  has  a 
body  banded  with  different  colours,  and  which  in  summer  you  may  often 
observe  under  trees  and  about  flowers,  standing  quite  still  in  the  air,  as 
though  asleep,  yet,  if  you  try  to  catch  him,  darting  off  like  an  arrow. 
The  other  has  six  l^s,  and  very  large  strong  curved  jaws,  and  is  a  most 
ferocious-looking  feUow,  struttW  about  with  the  wings  of  the  blights 
which  he  has  killed  on  his  back.  This  fierce  fellow  comes  to  a  very 
beautiful  fly  [Chrysdpa  P^la,  Ed,  Ent,  Mag.]  with  four  wings,  all  divided 
into  meshes  like  a  net,  and  two  beautiftil  golden  eyes.  All  these  creatures, 
which  thus  live  on  the  plant  lice,  have  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable  smell 
in  the  perfect  state. 

"  For  a  favourite  plant  infested  with  blight  there  are  several  remedies — 
smoke  of  tobacco,  snuff,  &c. ;  but  the  most  effectual,  and,  the  least  hurtful  to 
the  plant,  is  to  let  it  stand  in  a  tank  of  cold  water  for  half  an  hour,  when 
all  the  blights  will  leave  it,  and  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  For 
hops,  none  of  these  plans  are  available ;  and,  unless  a  wav  could  be  dis^ 
covered  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  blight-eaters,  I  fear  the  chfince 
of 'discovering  a  remedy  is  very  small."  —  RusHcut,  Godtdimng,  September 
16.  1932.    Entomological  Magazine,  No.  iii.  p.  217,  224.) 


*  The  larch  tree  has,  at  least  when  planted  over  chalk,  in  some  seasons, 
its  foliage,  soon  after  it  is  expanded,  speckled  all  over  with  minute  clusters 
of  white  down;  in  each  of  which  a  ^oup  of  animated  atoms,  or  creatiresi 
nestle.  These  are  individuals  of  an  msect  named,  I  have  been  told,  C6ccus 
14ricis ;  and  I  may  here  incidentally  advise  no  one,  when  clad  in  a  new 
coat,  to  pass  through  a  plantation  of  larch  on  which,  and  while,  these  pre* 
vaiL  The  first  instance  I  had  the  pleasure  to  witness  of  the  golden  bug's 
devouring  small  insects  was  some  eight  years  ago,  when  I  saw  it  attacking 
these  C6cci,  on  the  branch  of  a  young  larch  tree.  I  was  struck  with  the 
determination  and  the  comparative  speed  with  which  the  Coccin^lla  took 
them  one  by  one  out  of  my  si^ht  into  its  mouth. 

It  is  dangerous  to  be  found  m  bad  company.  Because  the  golden  bug  is 
ofben  seen  in  company  with  A'phides,  Cocci,  &c.,  it  has  been  deemed  the 
parent  of  them  by  the  unthinking.  An  amateur  florist,  aged  perhaps  fifty- 
five  years,  so  skilled  as  to  occasionally  win  prizes  with  his  productions  at 
the  horticultural  society's  shows  in  the  neighbourhood,  once  accompanied 
me  round  a  garden,  and,  on  his  observing  a  golden  bug  or  two  on  plants  that 
we  passed,  he  picked  them  ofiv  and  crushed  them  to  death,  remarking  at 
the  time,  with  an  air  of  complaisant  approbation  of  his  judgment  and  zeal, 
*'  Nasty  things!  they  breed  lice  and  all  softs  of  vermin."  Mr.  Major  has 
given,  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  445.,  ixk  accurate  notice  on  the  habits  of  the  golden 
bug  and  its  larva. — J,  2>. 
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Short  Communicaiians* 


Art.  X.    Shori 


m. 


A  CHEAP  Mode  of  making  IJcmi  Glasses  for  striking  Cuttings^ 
4rc.  —  Now  that  glass  is  $i&  dette^  a  substitute  for  blown  hand 
glasses  is  not  yuuelaM^  Let  the  gardener  provide  himself 
with  a  glazier's  piMMt  ^mond,  with  which  any  one  can  cut, 
and  cut  up  atif  fieees  of  broken  window  glass  into  figures 
appropriate  iel  iixe  and  form  for  the  sides  of  four  or  six 
sided  priMM^  teminated  bj  fomr  or  six  sided  pyramids,  thuff 
(^IM^j  — 

114 


When  the  pieces  of  glass  are  properly  cut  out  (by  a 
wooden  or  card  pattern),,  let  him  joiilt  them  together  with 
strips  of  tape  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  made  to 
adhere  to  the  glass  with  Indian-rubber  varnish :  they  will  be 
found  to  form,  when  the  tape  is  again  varnished  over,  firm 
and  durable  hand  glasses,  and  may  be  made  as  much  as 
12 in.  in  diameter:  a  loop  of  wire  may  be  passed  loosely 
through  the  top  to  lift  them  by.  A  winter's  evening  spent 
in  making  them  would  save  some  expense,  and,  possibly,  in 
some  instances,  gain  the  advantages  of  hand  glasses  where 
they  could  not  be  readily  procured*  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &^— • 
Boberi  Mallet.    94.  Capel  Street^  Dublin,  Dec.  15.  1832. 

The  Early  Shore  Potato  prolific  in  Tubers ;  and  its  Thiers 
arcj  occasionally,  very  larger  —  Sir,  A  gardener  in  this  town^ 
lipon  a  rich  bog  earth,  raised  a  most  extraordinary  crop  of 
the  early  shore  potato,  about  the  culture  of  which  no  par- 
ticular pains  were'  taken  ;  they  were  generally  of  great  size; 
but  one  was  ascertained  to  weigh  4|  lbs.  Last  year  the  same 
gardener  took  up  two  roots  of  the  same  stock  of  potatoes ; 
weighing  respectively  2  stones  6  lbs.,  and  2  stones  1  lb. ;  of 
which  one  potato  weighed  2^  lbs.     Had  not  the  man  been  a 

Sood  and  old  gardener,  a  market  gardener,  I  should  have 
oubted  the  potatoes  being  early  shore ;  but  they  undoubtedly 
were  of  that  stock,  and  not  very  large  originally ;  the  result 
must  have  been  owing  to  the  bog  earth  (meadow  land  dug  up 
deep).— r.  W.  S.    Woodbridge,  March  14.  1833. 
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REVIEWS. 


Art.  T.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculture^  Botany i 
Rural  Architecture^  S^c.^  lately  published,  tuith  some  Account 
of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

Drummand,  fV,  and  Sons,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Stirling : 
Report  of  the  Exhibition  of  Agricultural  Productions,  &c., 
held  at  Stirling,  from  Nov.  16.  18S2,  to  March  13.  1833, 
with  Communications  on  the  following  important  Subjects : 
viz..  Wedge  and  Tile  Draining;  Thorough  Drainage,  and 
Deep  Ploughing;  Bones  as  a  Manure;  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  Agricultural  Plants.  Pamph.  Svo.  Stirling, 
1833.     Is. 

W£  have  before  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  639.)  noticed  the  meritorious 
exertions  of  Messrs.  Drummond  in  originating  this  description 
of  agricultural  exhibition;  and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  per- 
ceiving, by  the  pamphlet  of  which  the  above  is  the  title,  that 
it  has  continued  with  increasing  prosperity  and  usefulness. 
*'  The  rapidity  with  which,  from  being  merely  Drtiramond  and 
Sons'  exhibition,  it  has  assumed  the  character  of  that  of  the 
whole  surrounding  country,  could  scarcely  have  been  staticU 
pated."  In  order  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  efiect 
of  this  exhibition,  we  may  state  that  Messrs.  DruimttOjDd's 
premises  consist  of  one  long  room,  and  that  the  articles  were 
arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  room,  with  a  broad  open 
space  as  a  path  in  the  middle.  The  arrangement  as  far  as 
practicable,  was  in  species  and  varieties,  in  order  to  aid  com- 
parison. The  first  division  consisted  of  roots  and  vegetables, 
being  chiefly  turnips,  but  partly  also  carrots,  potatoes,  man* 
gold  wurtzel,  and  cabbage.  The  second  consisted  of  specimens 
of  grain,  among  which  were  a  great  many  different  sorts  of 
wheat,  a  number  of  sorts  of  barley,  oats,  rye,  beans,  vetches, 
and  millet.  The  third  class  consisted  of  manufactured  pro- 
duce, such  as  wheaten  flburj  barley  meal,  pease  flour,  oat- 
meal of  various  kinds,  pot  barley,  linseed  meal,  split  beans, 
half-ground  beans  for  cow-feeders,  malt,  potato  flour,  tapi^ 
oca  of  the  potato,  true  tapioca,  India  arrow-root  flour,  maq- 
caroni,  Dunlop  and  other  cheeses,  including  ewe-milk 
cheese.  The  fourth  class  consisted  of  grasses  and  herbage 
plants,  in  seeds,  in  dried  specimens,  and  in  bundles.     The 
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fifth  or  miscellaneous  class  consisted  of  models  of  di£krent 
kinds :  straw  ropes,  wheat  straw  for  thatching,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  articles.  Among  them  was  a  specimen  of  a 
beech  hedge  from  Messrs.  Drummond's  nursery  grounds,  the 
details  respecting  the  management  of  which  may  prove  in« 
structive  to  others  of  the  profession.  *^The  mode  of  rearing 
this  hedge  is  simply  by  annually  cutting  the  sides  close  in, 
and  nearly  perpendicular,  but  never  the  tops,  until  they  ar- 
rive at  the  desired  height.  Each  plant  has  thus  a  fine  stem 
(6  inches  separate),  well  feathered,  and  the  hedge  presents  a 
close  surface  of  leaves,  occupying  no  more  space  than  a  com- 
mon garden  wall.  Nine  hundrea  yards  of  these  hedges  have 
been  kept  from  7  to  8  ft.  in  height  more  than  20  years,  increas- 
ing in  width  only  2  in.  or  3  in.  Height  of  the  specimen,  7  ft* ; 
width  at  bottom,  15  in. ;  width  at  6  in.  from  the  top,  12  in.*' 

The  sixth  class  consisted  of  garden  produce,  and  included 
numerous  specimens  of  roots,  fruits,  seeds,  &c.,  and  models 
of  moss  houses,  of  ^^  Ellen's  Bower''  in  the  island  of  Loch 
Katrine,  and  of  a  hollow  brick  wall.  The  seventh  class  con- 
sisted of  implements.  Among  these  were  Smith  of  Deanston's 
subsoil  plough,  with  the  following  label : — <^  Used  on  Deans- 
ton  farm ;  drawn  by  four  horses,  yoked  two  and  two.  A 
furrow,  about  12  in.  broad  and  2  in.  deep,  is  taken  up  by  the 
common  plough,  when  the  subsoil  plough  follows,  going  from 
16  in.  to  18  in.  deep  from  the  surface ;  will  plough  a  Scotch 
acre  in  9  hours,  turning  out  all  the  stones  not  exceeding 
2  cwt,  and  completely  opening  up  the  subsoil.  Cost  of  a 
plough,  with  soam  chain  and  two  socks,  from  7/.  to  8/."  We 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  gardeners  to  this  plough,  which 
we  are  persuaded  they  might  frequently  use  to  advantage  in 
preparing  extensive  sur&ces  for  planting. 

The  communications  occupy  32  pages,  and  well  deserve 
the  perusal  of  every  agriculturist  The  pamphlet  is  so  cheap, 
that  every  reading  farmer  should  procure  it  The  following 
interesting  passage  occurs  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Dean- 
ston's article  on  thorough  drainage  and  deep  ploughing 
(Mr.  Smith  is  considered  one  of  the  most  scientific  mechanic^ 
engineers  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  a  man  of  singular  origin- 
ality and  invention) : — 

"The  complete  drainage  of  land  is  the  foundation  of  all 

good  husbandry The  general  improvement  of  the 

sou  ot  the  country  would  tend  to  lower  the  value  of  high- 
rented  land;  but  then  the  aggregate  rental  of  the  kingdom 
would  be  flrreatlv  inrrPAs^.  xmtWA^^  fU^  .^«««-.i ^^^  _r 
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and  tenant  would  have  greater  returns.  By  this  great  public 
benefit  would  arise.  Labour  would,  in  the  first  place,  be 
more  in  demand,  and  the  labouring  classes  of  all  professions 
would  be  able  to  live  more  comfortably ;  the  British  manu- 
facturer would  be  aided  in  his  competition  with  the  cheap  la- 
bour of  other  countries ;  the  general  revenue  of  the  country 
would  be  greatly  increased,  thereby  diminishing  the  pressure 
of  the  national  debt ;  whilst  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and 
ge.ne.ral  beauty  of  the  country,  would  be  vastly  promoted* 
There  is  no  subject,  therefore,  more  worthy  the  attention  of 
landed  proprietors  and  agricultural  associations,  and,  in- 
deed, of  all  who  desire  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  their 
country,  than  the  encouragement  of  the  thorough  drainage 
and  deep  working  of  land." 

We  strongly  recommend  the  establishment  of  exhibitions 
of  this  kind  by  the  principal  seedsmen  in  our  provincial  towns 
every  where.  By  collecting  so  many  interesting  articles,  and 
displaying  them,  as  is  done  at  Stirling,  for  four  months,  no' 
farmer  who  comes  to  market  can  escape  seeing  them ;  and  he 
must  be  a  lifeless  piece  of  dough,  indeed,  who  would  not  be 
stimulated  by  them  to  introduce  better  varieties  of  grain  and 
roots,  and  improved  implements,  on  his  own  farm. 

Loudon^  J.  C. :  An  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa 
Architecture  and  Furniture ;  containing  numerous  Designs 
for  Dwellings,  from  the  Cottage  to  the  Villa,  including. 
Farm  Houses,  Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural  Build- 
ings; several  Designs  for  Country  Inns,  Public  Houses, 
and  Parochial  Schools ;  with  the  requisite  Fittings-up,  Fixa- 
tures, and  Furniture;  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and 
Garden  Scenery ;  each  Design  accompanied  with  Analyti- 
cal and  Critical  Remarks,  illustrative  of  the  Principles  of 
.  Architectural  Science  and  Taste  on  which  it  is  composed. 

•  Illustrated  by  nearly  100  lithographs,  and  above  2000 
engravings  on  wood.  8vo,  pp.  1138.  London,  1833. 
3/- 

This  work,  which  is  one  of  the  cheapest  which  ever  issued 
from  the  British  press,  will,*  we  trust,  have  as  much  effect  in 
spreading  a  taste  for  rural  and  domestic  architecture,  as  our 
EncycUypcedia  of  Gardening  has  done  for  that  art.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  give  our  own  opinion  of  the  work,  though  we  are 
fairly  entitled  to  do  so  to  a  certain  extent,  since  the  designs 
which  constitute  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  book, 
have  been 'contributed  by  upwards  of  seventy  different  indivi- 
duals, including  some  of  the  first,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the 
very  first,  of  British  architects.  We  must  say,  we  have  been 
Vol.  IX.  —  No.  4'5»  g  g 
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highly  gratified  by  the  manner  in  which  it  ha$  been  received 
by  the  public ;  and  though  it  is  so  cheap  that  it  will  probably 
not  pay  its  expenses  for  some  years,  yet  it  delights  us  to 
think  of  the  good  which,  in  the  mean  time,  it  will  do^  not  only 
in  Britain,  but  in  America. 

Jcplingj  Joseph,  Esq.,  Architect :  The  Practice  of  Isometrical 
Perspective.  Part  I.  price  Is,;  to  be  completed  in  four 
Parts.     London,  1833. 

Isometrical  perspective  is  by  far  the  most  useful  kind  for 
the  landscape-gardener  and  garden  architect;  because  it 
alone,  of  all  the  different  manners  of  drawing,  contains  the 
true  principle  of  drawing  maps  and  plans  of  grounds  and 
buildings,  so  as  to  show  tne  heights  and  shapes  of  the  objects. 
The  young  gardener,  who  does  not  understand  isometrical 
perspective  (which  we  have  briefly  explained  in  Vol.  VI. 
p.  351.  fig.  77.),  we  hold  to  be  unfit  for  acting  either 
as  a  delineator  of  plans  for  laying  out  pleasure  grounds, 
or  for  building  the  walls  of  kitchen-gardens,  or  erecting 
hot-houses.  We,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  this  little 
work  to  all  such  of  our  young  readers  as  are  ambitious 
of  rising  in  their  profession.  We  would  also  strongly 
recommend  Mr.  Jopling  to  render  his  work,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  fitting  for  the  gardener,  land-surveyor,  and  mine- 
ralogical  surveyor,  by  showing  the  application  of  isometrical 
perspective  to  rural  scenery,  and  imagining  plans  and  sec- 
tions of  mineral  districts.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  at  which  we  were  present,  an  admu*able 
map  of  a  mineral  district  in  Northumberland,  with  the  sec- 
tions, in  different  directions,  of  all  the  various  strata,  was 
exhibited  and  explained ;  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  well  adapted  isometrical  perspective  is  for  this 
description  of  delineation.  Its  application  to  garden  scenery 
we  have  shown  in  our  Illustrations  of  Landscape-^Gardening, 
and  to  farm  buildings  in  our  Ena/dopnedia  of  Architecture. 
Its  application  to  machines  and  various  ol)jects  may  be  seen 
in  the  Mechanic^  Magazine,  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best 
books  that  a  gardener  can  take  in. 

Timbsj  J.J  Author  of  various  works.  Editor:  The  Mirror  of 
Literature,  Amusement,  Instruction,  &c.  London.  In 
weekly  8vo  numbers,  price  2d.  each. 

Ibid:  Arcana  of  Science  and  Art;  or,  an  Annual  Register  of 
Useful  Inventions,  Improvements,  &c.,  with  43  engrav- 
ings.    Small  8vo.     London,  1833.     5s. 

The  twenty-first  volume  of  the  Mirror  having  been  sent  US| 
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probably  on  account  of  the  number  of  articles  which  it  con- 
tains from  both  our  Magazines,  we  willingly  notice  it,  to  say 
that  we  do  not  know  a  cheaper  or  more  entertaining  work. 
There  is  about  as  much  matter  in  one  of  these  twopenny 
numbers  as  there  is  in  three  of  the  Penny  Magazines^  and  the 
woodcuts,  though  not  nearly  so  large  as  in  the  latter  work, 
are  yet  equally  well  done,  and  sufficiently  explanatory.  On 
the  whole,  like  the  Arcana  of  Science^  it  is  a  book  well 
adapted  for  being  presented  to  gardeners  by  their  employers. 
This  latter  we  have  before  sufficiently  commended ;  and  need 
only  add  that  the  present  volume  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  its 
predecessors. 

Nees  von  Esenbeck^  Th,  Fr.  Lud.  Phil,  et  Med.  Dr.  in  Uni- 
versitate  Fredericia  Wilhelmia  Rhenana  Professor:  Genera 
Plantarum  Florae  Germanicae  Iconibus  et  Descriptionibus 
illustrata.  Fasciculus  I.  8vo,  20  plates  and  43  pages  of 
letterpress.     Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  1835.     45. 

This  work  is  wholly  in  elucidation  of  systematic  botany. 
It  is  written  throughout  in  Latin,  and  the  amount  of  the 
remarks  with  which  the  author  prefaces  his  first  number  (fasci- 
culus) of  the  work  is  this :  — He  deems  the  accurate  determi- 
nation and  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  genera  to  be  the 
very  foundation  of  systematic  botany,  and  he  desires  and 
intends  to  illustrate  by  descriptions  and  by  figures  the  cha- 
racters of  the  genera  indigenous  to  Germany,  that  they  may 
become  easily  and  accurately  known  to  tyroes.  He  states 
that  he  has  not  prosecuted  the  dissections  to  an  extreme 
length  (although,  we  think,  quite  far  enough  for  the  end  pro- 
posed), that  the  price  of  his  work  might  not  be  so  increased, 
as  in  this  case  it  needs  must  haVe  been,  as  to  place  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  those  for  whose  benefit  he  designs  it.  The 
author  has  determined  to  delineate  and  describe  every  cha- 
racter he  notices  from  Nature  herself;  a  resolution  that  can- 
not be  too  much  commended,  but  which  entails  on  him 
numerous  difficulties.  He  remarks,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing this,  he  shall,  if  blessed  with  continued  health, 
proceed  cheerfully  in  his  task,  if  tRe  sale  of  the  work  shall 
prove  adequate  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  preface  is 
dated  '^  Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  March  1.  1833." 

We  now  notice  the  work  itself,  in  which  some  one  species  of 

each  of  the  genera  illustrated  is  chosen  as  a  suitable  example 

of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  and  then  all  the  parts  of 

fructification  of  that  species  are  exhibited  in  a  plate  of  figures, 

and  explained  in  the  text  by  descriptions  relative  to  them :  to 

these  descriptions  are  prefixed  the  prescriptive  characters  of 
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the  genus.  The  contents  of  the  first  fasciculus  illustrate  the 
genera  of  the  families  Coniferae,  J^etulilceae,  Cupuliferae,  -Ha- 
tan^eae,  jSalicinae.  We  shall  now  name  the  genera  illustrated, 
and  attach  to  the  name  of  each  the  number  of  the  figures 
given  in  illustration  of  it  The  doing  of  this  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  how  elaborately  the  autlior  has  treated  his 
subject  Family  Coniferae:  genus  Phius Uc.  24  figures; 
genus  PJcea  IJr.  15  figures ;  A  bies  Lk.  21 ;  Lhrin  Toum.  19; 
Cupr^ssus  Rich.  20;  Thiijo.  Rich.  17;  Jiiniperus  Xm.  25; 
JE'phedra  Tbum.  28 ;  Taxus  Tbi/m.  21.  Family  Betulkceae: 
jB^tula  Totirm  24 ;  ^Inus  Toum,  25.  Family  Cupuliferae : 
Cdrpinus  7bt/m.  26;  (Xsirya,  Mich,  16;  Corylus  Linn.  27; 
Quercus  Zrinn.  19;  F^sus  Toum,  26;  Castanea  7bttr«.  20. 
Family  Piatan^cese  :  /Tetanus  28.  Family  5alicin8e  :  Salix 
Toum.  24;  P6pulus  Toum.  19.  The  figures  to  each  genus 
are  on  one  page  or  plate,  and  the  descriptions  invariably 
occupy  the  two  pages  of  a  leaf  opposite  ;  an  arrangement 
producing  the  convenience  of  seeing  all  at  a  view,  and  of 
enabling  the  student  of  systematic  botany  to  break  up  the 
book,  and  place  the  information  supplied,  by  the  text  ancf 
figures,  on  each  genus,  wherever  he  would :  this  is  not  to 
be  accomplished  when  the  information  on  distinct  genera  is 
printed  continuously  on  the  same  page,  as  is  far  too  often 
done  in  works  of  this  nature.  The  figures,  as  a  work  of  art, 
are  most  creditably  executed,  and  in  faithfulness  to  nature, 
we  think,  faultless.  We  are,  it  is  true,  not  familiar  with  the 
parts  of  fructification  of  every  genus  illustrated,  but  have  a 
rather  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  of  some  of  them ;  and 
as  these  are  shown  quite  to  our  satisfaction,  we  conclude  that 
the  whole  are  unexceptionable.  We  observe  a  few,  very  few, 
typographical  errors  in  the  text  We  are  astonished  at  the 
cheapness  of  the  work,  and  most  heartily  hope  that  on  this 
account,  and  on  account  of  its  real  merits,  it  will  be  most  ex* 
tensively  pati*onised.  Arboriculturists  in  this  kingdom  should 
take  the  work  for  the  sake  of  its  elucidation  of  the  botanical 
characters  of  trees,  although  the  number  of  the  genera  of  the 
wild  trees  of  Germany  is  probably  small  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  genera  of  other  plants.  The  words  employed  in  the 
Latin  descriptions  are  for  the  most  part  those  in  current  use 
in  technical  botany,  and  hence  young  gardeners  and  others  a 
little  acquainted  with  botany  and  the  structure  of  Latin  will 
be  able  to  interpret  the  descriptions  without  difficulty. 

A  Lady:  General  Observations  on  Vegetation;  translated 
from  the  French  of  C.  F.  Brisseau  Mirbel ;  to  which  are 
added  numerous  and  extensive  Notes  :  intended  to  inspire 
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young  Persons  with  a  taste  for  Botany>  by  presenting  to 
them  a  Birdseye  View  of  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Small  8vo,  lOi  pages.     London,  1833.     35.  6d. 

It  strikes  us  that  this  little  book  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  are  already  acquainted  with  rather  many  genera 
and  species  of  plants,  particularly  of  exotic  ones,  and  who 
are  unable,  or  have  not  an  opportunity,  to  read  the  French 
original.  To  such  the  interesting  information  supplied  on 
the  numerous  plants  spoken  of  must  be  very  welcome; 
and  the  book  is  very  eligible  for  presenting  to  many  an  in- 
telligent and  aspiring  young  gardener,  and  to  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  have  already  acquired  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing and  naming  many  plants.  In  the  notes  are  sup- 
plied the  technical  or  distinctive  characters  of  the  orders  and 
genera  spoken  of;  but  we  see  in  this  provision  but  little 
utility,  as  we  fear  no  one,  or  but  extremely  few,  will  read  the 
writer's  book,  who  has  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  these  cha- 
racters as  he  or  she  proceeds,  ere  he  or  she  can  attain  to  the 
enjoyment  and  full  understanding  of  the  text  itself. 

One  of  the  titles  of  the  book  is  Botanical  Geography,  and 
it,  in  short,  notices  the  more  striking  of  the  families  planted 
over  our  planet,  and  the  principal  of  the  attributes,  charac- 
teristics, and  properties  of  each. 

Banksj  George^  F.L.S. :  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
English  Botany ;  with  a  Glossary  of  Terms«  Illustrated 
by  37  plates.  The  second  edition.  8vo,  94  pages.  London^ 
1832.     9s. 

The  thirty-seven  plates  are  admirably  executed,  and  faith- 
fully portray  the  plants,  and  parts  of  plants,  which  they  are 
meant  to  represent.  As  each  plate  bears  several  figures,  the 
whole  taken  together  illustrate  many  of  the  botanic  terms, 
while  the  text  enumerates,  explains,  and  refers  to  plants  by 
name  for  examples  of  the  remainder.  It  is  a  clear  catalogue 
of  the  terms  used  in  Linnsean  botany, -and  will  be  an  elegant 
and  useful  manual  to  ladies  and  others  commencing  the  study 
of  botany  by  this  system,  and  who  dare  not  commence  the 
science  by  the  natural  system.  Towards  the  knowledge  of 
botany  by  the  natural  system,  this  work  also  subserves,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  which  is  a  good  way ;  but,  in  the  natural  system, 
there  are  many  terms  in  use  which  in  this  volume  are  not  ex- 
plained. A  finely  engraved  portrait  of  Linnseus,  with  the 
elegant  Linnse^a  borealis  insculptured  beneath  it,  is  prefixed 
to  the  volume,  which  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Hooker. 

Afciw,  JameSi  A.L.S.  (Author  of  "The  Villa  and  Cottage 
Fbrist's  Directory,"   and   Editor  of  the  last  Editions  of 
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Mawe's  **  Every  Maq  his  own  Gardener,"  **  The  Green- 
house Companion,"  &c.) :  Illustrations  of  Vegetable  Physi- 
ology, practically  applied  to  the  Garden,  the  Field,  and 
the  Forest ;  consisting  of  Original  Observations  collected 
during  an  experience  of  fifty  years.  Small  8vo,  328  pages, 
with  62  woodcuts.     London,  1833#     85. 

A  look  through  this  work  has  given  us  much  pleasure* 
The  author,  in  his  preface,  states  that  it  has  been  his  inten- 
tion to  render  the  work  ^*  a  compendium  of  the  discoveries 
and  best  authenticated  facts  which  have  appeared  in  the 
writings  of  others,  and  which  have  been  proved  in  the  practice 
and  experience  of  the  writer,  or  in  that  of  his  contemporaries, 
during  the  last  fifty  years." 

**  He  trusts  that  new  matter  enough  will  be  found  to  justify 
the  publication ;  and  though  but  a  rough  sketch,  which,  from 
his  very  limited  knowledge  of  chemistry,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  fill  up  as  he  wished,  still  he  entertains  a  hope  that,  such 
as  it  is,  it  may  receive  amplification  from  an  abler  pen,  and 
accomplish  his  aim  of  rendering  vegetable  physiology  better 
and  more  generally  understood."  The  work  has,  in  conse- 
quence, been  so  written  as  *^  to  bear  a  popular  rather  than  a 
scientific  character,  with  the  sole  view  of  assisting,  by  fami- 
liar explanation,  the  various  practice  of  the  gardener  and 
woodman.  In  fact,  the  principal  feature  of  the  work  is  an 
attempt  to  explain  only  what  has  been  obscurely,  or  too  learn- 
edly^ treated  before ;  to  mention  circumstances  which,  though 
generally  known,  have  never  appeared  in  print;  and  to 
make  up  for  deficient  language  by  explanatory  figures  of  the 
visible  constituents  of  plants :  the  intention  being,  however, 
only  to  mark  the  greater  parts,  their  limits,  and  their  con- 
nections, leaving  the  minor  and  less  striking  portions  of  vege- 
table structure  to  those  who  may  have  better  opportunities  to 
examine  and  describe  them." 

The  work,  then,  is  designed  to  be  a  useful  manual  to 
every  one  who  gardens,  or  spends  more  or  less  of  his  time 
among  plants,  and  addicts  himself  to  the  consideration  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  phenomena  they  display,  and  of  the  hidden 
processes  carried  on  within  them.  To  all  such  persons  the 
work  will  be  useful ;  and  as,  happily  (happily  for  their  own 
happiness),  persons  of  this  class  are  now  numerous  in  Britain, 
the  work  will  doubtless  become,  as  it  is  intended  to  be,  a 
popular  one;  and  in  this  view  of  the  case  we  can  only 
express  our  surprise  that  the  publisher  should  have  been 
tempted  to  fix  the  price  of  the  volume  so  injudiciously  high. 
How  can  we  possibly  recommend  this  small  volume,  of  little 
more  than  300  pages,  to  a  journeyman  gardener,  when  as 
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much  is  charged  for  it  as  he  receives  for  a  week's  labour. 
The  last  time  we  were  at  Wobum  Abbey,  the  wages  of  the 
journeymen  gardeners  there  were  9^.  a  week ;  and  at  the  seat 
of  the  Marquess  of  Chandosy  Wooton,  near  Aylesbury,  they 
are  at  present  only  75.  The  cost  of  getting  up  such  a  work 
is  not  nearly  so  much  as  that  required  to  get  up  the  present 
Number  of  this  Magazine,  and  yet  the  price  asked  is  more  than 
double. 

We  must  not  end  our  notice  here,  but,  to  our  scientific 
readers,  must  remark  that  Mr.  Main,  in  striving  to  treat  the 
subject  of  his  work  in  a  popular  manner,  has  not  omitted  to 
infuse  into  it,  besides  a  copious  stock  of  original  facts,  certain 
original  and  peculiar  views  on  the  vegetative  principles  them- 
selves. He  even  propounds  a  new  principle:  it  is,  that 
the  life  and  vital  processes  of  a  plant,  and  the  accretion  to  its 
bulk,  and  expansion  of  the  preexistent  members  resident 
within  it,  are  not  instituted  and  carried  on,  in  the  first  instance^ 
in  the  alburnum  and  liber,  but  in  a  ^*  distinct  member  "  situ- 
nate  between  these,  ^^  slightly  attached  to  both,  but  united  to 
neither,"  to  which  Mr.  Main  has  applied  the  terms  *^  indu- 
slum"  and  ^^  vital  envelope."  Mr.  Main  offers,  p.  8,  9. 1S4* 
and  onwards,  a  detail  of  facts  in  proof  of  this  opinion. 

Other  points,  on  which  the  views  of  Mr.  Main  will  be 
perused  with  interest  by  physiologists,  are,  the  constitution  of 
bulbs,  p.  45.  &c. ;  motion,  &c.  of  the  sap,  p.  121.;  origiii 
of  buds,  p.  148. ;  flowers  not  stunted  branches,  p.  169. ;  re- 
marks on  the  idea  that  the  new  zone  of  alburnum  is  formed 
by  descending  fibres,  p.  212. ;  which  idea  Mr.  Main  is  de* 
cidedly  opposed  to,  and  combats  in  several  places.  Foreshort- 
ening, in  pruning,  does  not  give  clear- grained  timber,  p.  288. 
The  propriety  of  decorticating  trees  considered^  p.  287. 

Harrison^  Joseph^  Gardener  to  Lord  Wharncliffe,  at  Wort- 
ley  Hall,  Yorkshire :  The  Gardener's  and  Forester's  Re- 
cord.    8vo,  in  monthly  numbers,  6d.  each. 

We  have  already  (p.  852.)  noticed  with  approbation  Mr. 
Harrison's  Floriadtural  Cabinet^  and  have  now  to  make  our 
readers  acquainted  with  another  component  part  of  his  Gar^ 
denet^s  Magazine.  A  third  part  is  to  appear,  to  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  giving  accounts  of  Provincial  Horticultural  So- 
cieties, but  of  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  first  number.  In 
the  first  number  of  the  Record  there  is  a  very  excellent  paper 
on  the  spurring- in  method  of  pruning  the  vine  (see  Ena/c.  of 
Gard.  §  2984.),  by  our  correspondent  Mr.  Appleby.  Our 
readers  will  see,  by  our  literary  notices,  that  we  are  threatened 
with  two  other  rival  Gardener's  Magazines,  in  ail^  eight !    So 
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much  the  better,  say  we ;  for  by  these  means  the  taste  for 
garden  enjoyments,  of  which  reading  garden  works  is  one, 
will  be  firmly  and  extensively  rooted  into  the  country. 

Anon. :  The  Horticultural  Journal,  and  Florists'  Register  of 
Useful  Information  connected  with  Floriculture,  &c.  Dedi- 
cated to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Errol  and  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists 
and  Amateurs.     No.  I.,  July.     London,  1833.     Price  l5. 

This  publication  has  come  before  us  without  our  being  pre- 
viously aware  of  its  existence,  and,  fortunately,  just  in  time 
for  us  to  make  it  known  to  our  readers.  It  contains  in  all 
16  pages  of  letterpress,  and  a  coloured  plate  of  the  Ajax 
heartsease,  and  another  of  Clarke's  Pandora  tulip.  These 
two  coloured  prints  had  been  previously  published  in  the 
Ladt/s  Magazine^  from  which  work  the  plates  have  of  course 
been  borrowed.  Of  the  16  pages,  of  letterpress  seven  are  occu- 
pied with  iloricultural  information ;  the  remainder  with  light 
diverting  reading,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  garden,  save 
that  a  pleasant  bower  in  a  garden  is  a  delightful  place  in 
which,  in  the  sunny  days  of  July,  to  sit  and  read. 

The  contents  on  floriculture  are,  an  introduction  to  the 
work,  remarks  on  the  tulip  mania,  and  on  the  Fanny  Kemble 
tulip ;  of  the  latter  a  figure  is  promised  for  the  next  number. 
The  editor  writes  in  detence  of  the  tulip  mania  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  — "  We  have  as  much  right  to  laugh  at  an  old 
booby,  who,  over  his  rusty  coin  cabinet,  feasts  his  eyes  on  his 
fifi;y-guinea  old  coppers  and  sixpences,  or  at  the  silly  buyer 
of  daubed  canvass  at  a  thousand  guineas  a  yard,  or  at  the 
madman  who  gives  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  horse  to  break 
his  own  neck  with,  as  they  have  at  the  ^  foal  who  ffives  twenty 
or  fifty  guineas  for  a  tulip/ "  We  have  heard  nearly  the 
same  general  sentiment  expressed  by  Mr.  Groom  and  other 
florists.  To  these  remarks  follows  a  description  of  each  of  the 
plants  figured  in  the  plate ;  then  an  account  of  the  late  shows 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  of  those  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs;  then  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  East  London  Ranunculus  Society; 
also  of  that  of  the  Sunbury  Horticultural  and  Florists'  So- 
ciety. To  these  notices  follow  a  "  new  list  of  chrysanthe- 
mums," taken  from  the  Gardener^ s  Magazine  for  April,  p.  221 . ; 
an  announcement  of  *^  meetings  to  come;"  remarks  on 
**  choosing  judges;"  a  review  of  Mr.  Hogg's  new  book  on 
floriculture,  which  work  is  censured ;  and  a  short  review  of 
Mr.  Weedon's  book  on  cucumbers,  which  is  praised. 
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Maundy  Benjamin,  F.L.S. :  The  Botanic  Garden,  In  monthly 
Numbers,  each  containing  one  plate  bearing  figures  of 
four  plants,  descriptions  of  the  four  plants,  and  an  Auc- 
tarium  of  two  pages,  for  the  communication  of  notices 
deemed  of  interest  to  cultivators.  Large  paper,  Is.  6d. ; 
small  paper.  Is. 

This  periodical  is  too  well  known  to  justify  our  mention 
of  it  among  new  publications,  were  it  not  that,  on  June  1.,  it 
appeared  with  an  addition  of  two  pages  of  miscellaneous 
information  on  floriculture,  and  that  the  two  additional  pages, 
which  Mr.  Maund  denominates  an  Auctariuniy  are  to  be  con- 
tinued in  every  future  number,  and  similarly  occupied.  This 
addition  to  the  contents  of  each  number  must  needs  be  wel- 
come to  the  purchasers  of  the  work. 

From  the  Auctarium  in  the  June  Number,  and  that  in  the 
July  one,  it  appears  that  the  Gardener's  Magazine  is  likely 
to  be  liberally  drawn  on  for  the  supply  of  the  information 
to  be  communicated  in  the  Auctarium.  This  compliment  to 
the  merit  of  our  work  we  might  not  have  cared  to  note, 
save  with  the  silence  of  self-approbation,  but  for  the  follow- 
ing truly  notable,  yet  ominous,  notification  made  by  Mr. 
Maund  on  the  cover  of  his  June  number :  —  "As  we  do  not 
like  to  mar  the  pages  of  the  Auctarium  by  references  to  au- 
thorities, &c.,  we  will  give  them,  when  necessary,  on  the 
wrapper ;  and,  perhaps,  also  with  the  index :  but  this  must 
generally  be  done  on  a  wrapper  subsequent  to  that  enclosing 
the  information,  as  they  will  oftentimes  be  printed  before 
the  arrangement  of  the  Auctarium  pages.''  As  in  the  above 
remarks,  the  words  "when  necessary,"  "perhaps,"  and  "a 
subsequent  wrapper,"  leave  to  the  uncertainty  of  a  "  perhaps  '* 
what,  and  when  the,  citations  of  the  authorities,  or  sources 
of  information,  are  to  be  made,  we  may  now  notice  that  the 
first  paragraph  in  the  Auctarium  for  June,  on  growing  ^<  cab- 
bages from  slips,"  is  derived  from  Mr.  Kendall's  communi- 
cations in  the  Gardener* s  Magazine,  Vol.  IX.  p.  226. ;  and 
that  a  good  share  of  paragraph  8.,  on  devices  for  iron  sup- 
ports to  flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  in  the  July  Aucta- 
rium, is  derived  from  the  Gardener^s  Magazine,  Vol.  VII. 
p.  284.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  554!.  557.  679. 

Henslow,  Rev.  J.  S.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge :  On  a  Monstrosity  of  the  common 
Mignonette.     4to,  6  pages,  2  plates.     Cambridge,  1833. 

This  pamphlet  is  not  purchasable  except  by  buying  Part  I. 
of  Vol.  V.  of  T/ie  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philoso^ 
phical  Society,  in  which  part  it  forms  the  ^th  paper :  it  was 
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read  before  the  Society  on  May  21.  18S2,  The  structure  of 
the  flower  in  the  genus  ^es^da  has  been  differently  explained 
by  Drs.  Brown  tind  Lindley,  the  latter  deeming  it  a  compound 
flower,  in  which  much  metamorphosis  and  abortion  obtains,  and 
Dr.  Brown  maintaining  that  the  structure  of  the  flower  is  sim- 
ple. Professor  Henslow  has  exhibited,  in  fullest  detail,  in  six 
pages  of  text,  and  thirty-eight  figures,  the  conditions  in  the 
structure  of  a  most  remarkable  monstrosity  of  22eseda  odorata, 
with  a  view  to  its  relation  to  the  question  at  issue.  The  conclu- 
sion he  has  drawn  agrees  with  Dr.  Brown's,  and  is  opposed  to 
that  of  Dr.  Lindley.  The  pamphlet,  or  paper,  is  an  interesting 
one  to  students  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants. 

Rivers^   T.andSariy  Nurserymen:  A  Catalogue  of  Roses  cul- 
tivated at  the  Saw  bridge  worth  Nurseries. 

This  we  consider  to  be  the  most  useful  catalogue  of  roses 
in  the  English  language;  because  the  species  and  varieties 
are  not  only  classed,  and  their  colours  given,  as  in  our 
Hortus  Britannicusj  and  in  the  Hortus  Addlestonensis  and 
Hortus  DuraoenUj  but  a  short  description  of  each  flower  is 
added.  To  convey  an  idea  of  the  completeness  of  the  assort* 
ment,  we  may  mention  that  there  are  13  varieties  of  hardy 
climbing  roses;  17  of  climbing  China  roses;  and  16  of  .Rosa 
indica  odorata.  A  strong  recommendation  to  this  catalogue^ 
in  our  eyes,  is,  that  it  does  not  contain  half  the  number  of  va- 
rieties that  are  to  be  found  in  the  French,  and  in  some  of  the 
English,  nursery  lists,  but  a  careful  selection  of  sorts  which 
are  perfectly  distinct.  Every  person  intending  to  purchase 
roses  should  possess  himself  of  this  catalogue,  which  may  be 
done  through  the  post-office,  as  it  is  only  a  single  folio  sheet 
printed  on  three  sides. 

The  following  very  judicious  observations  on  the  culture  of 
roses  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  lists.  They  contain  -the 
essence  of  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject :  — 

^^  The  rose,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  ornamental  shrub, 
requires  constant  culture  to  make  it  bloom  in  perfection,  unless 
in  the  most  favourable  rose  soils,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
rich  cool  loam.  Roses  require  to  be  removed,  and  to  have 
their  roots  trimmed,  every  third  year :  when  taken  up,  these 
roots  will  be  found  to  have  lost  most  of  their  fibres ;  but^  naked 
as  they  are,  if  they  are  then  trimmed,  the  branches  thinned 
and  shortened,  and  plenty  of  well-rotted  manure  mixed  with 
the  soil  they  are  planted  in,  the  plants  will  be  quite  renovated, 
and  bloom  as  fine,  and  oflen  finer,  than  young  plants.  This 
treatment,  perhaps,  is  most  applicable  to  standard  roses; 
with  dwarfs  the  trouble  is  too  much,  unless  with  the  choicest 
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sorts,  as  they  are  sold  at  such  low  prices,  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  make  a  new  plantation.  In  very  clayey  cold 
soils,  the  finest  compost  possible  for  roses  is  well-rotted  dung 
and  common  pit  sand  {not  road  sand),  equal  parts.  When 
standards  are  removed,  they  ought  to  have  their  heads 
thinned,  and  shoots  shortened  early  in  spring.  A  mistaken 
notion,  which  I  often  find  current,  is,  that  they  ought  to 
"push,'*  i.e.  begin  to  shoot,  before  the  branches  are  short- 
ened :  this  has  sealed  the  doom  of  very  many  standard  roses. 
I  have  an  idea  that  standard  China  roses,  of  the  most  choice 
varieties,  with  stems  from  3  to  4  feet,  might  be  made  highly 
ornamental  summer  plants  ;  they  are  too  tender  to  endure  the 
ordinary  severity  of  our  winters  as  standards,  but,  if  taken  up 
every  autumn,  put  into  large  pots,  and  placed  in  a  dry  shed, 
they  would  remove  into  their  summer  quarters  in  the  spring 
with  perfect  safety,  and  bloom  much  finer  than  if  exposed 
during  winter,  and  their  shoots  injured  by  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  The  varieties  of  Bbsa  indica  odorata  bloom  exceed- 
ingly well  in  this  manner,  as  do  all  the  strong-growing  va- 
rieties of  China  roses.  Rosa  GrevilhV  and  multiflora  also 
form  curious  objects,  and  bloom  very  freely,  when  grown  as 
standards.  The  hardy  climbing  roses,  and  several  of  the 
climbing  China  roses  [marked  h  in  the  catalogue],  form  fine 
objects  when  trained  "  en  pt/ramtdej"  i.  e.  in  the  French  man- 
ner of  training  pear  trees ;  but  when  trained  in  this  manner, 
as  climbing  roses  do  not  form  a  stem  strong  enough  to  support 
themselves,  the  strong  central  shoots  must  be  tied  to  iron  or 
wooden  stakes,  and  the  side  shoots  from  them  shortened  every 
season :  in  this  manner,  with  proper  culture,  they  will  form 
pillars  of  roses,  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height.  —  71  R.jun. " 

Uoyd,  Richard  W,,  Esq. :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Agricul- 
ture ;  briefly  pointing  out  certain  Practices  which  should 
be  adopted,  and  some  which  should  be  discontinued,  with 
a  view  to  the  Improvement  of  Arable  Land,  &c.  8vo,  pp.  52* 
London,  1833. 

The  object  of  this  tract  is,  to  "  supply  the  ignorant  with  a 
plain  and  simple  insight  into  the  principles  of  Practical  Agri- 
culture, respecting  which  the  great  majority  of  farmers  are 
entirely  in  the  dark."  The  author  seems  to  have  adopted  a 
very  suitable  mode  of  attaining  his  object ;  and,  as  his  pam- 
phlet is  circulated  in  Wales,  both  in  Welsh  and  English,  we 
trust  it  will  do  much  good.  The  anticipated  results  would  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  such  an  exhibition  at  Chester,  every 
winter,  as  that  held  at  Stirling.  TSee  p.  447.)  We  wish  we 
could  induce  Messrs.  Dickson,  the  eminent  seedsmen  of  the 
former  town,  to  take  the  hint. 
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The  Caledonian  Gardener's  Magazine^  in  quarterly  8vo 
Numbers,  35.  each,  is  projected  at  Edinburgh.  According  to 
the  prospectus,  ^'  most  of  the  articles  in  English'  Gardener's 
Magazines  being  adapted  to  a  climate  warmer  than  that  which 
lies  north  of  the  Tweed,  they  are  altogether  unfit  for  Scottish 
practice :  the  Caledonian  Magazine^  therefore,  will  be  confined 
exclusively  to  communications  adapted  to  the  climate  of  Scot- 
land." 

The  Young  Gardener*s  Monthly  Magazine^  in  monthly 
Numbers,  small  8yo,  6d.  each,  will  appear  in  Liondon  in 
October  next.  It  will  embrace  every  department  of  Garden- 
ing, and  will  include  Natural  History,  Cottage  Economy, 
Agriculture,  and  Rural  Architecture,  as  far  as  these  are 
necessary  for  the  instruction  of  gardeners,  and  are  connected 
with  life  in  the  country.  The  object  of  this  work  will  be,  less 
to  include  an  extensive  correspondence,  than  to  describe  the  dif- 
ferent operations  of  gardening,  and  explain  them  scientifically. 

J.  F,  Bjoyle^  Esq.  F.L.S.  &c.,  late  Superintendent  of  the 
East  India  Company's  botanic  garden  at  Saharunpore,  is  pre- 
paring for  publication  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  and  other 
branches  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains, 
and  of  the  Flora  of  Cashmere.  The  coloured  lithographed 
figures,  exhibited  as  specimens,  of  this  work  indicate  that  it 
is  to  be  produced  in  a  superior  style. 

The  Ptince  de  Salm-Dyck  is  about  to  publish  Monograpbia 
Generum  et  Specierum  Aloes  et  Mesembryanthemi  Iconi- 
bus  illustrata :  A  Monograph,  illustrated  by  figures,  of  the 
Aloes  and  Mesembryanthemums.  —  This  will  be  gladdening 
news  to  every  botanical  reader.  The  Prince  de  Salm-Dyck 
is  welt  known  in  this  country  as  a  promoter  of  botany,  and  as 
having  paid  especial  attention  to  the  aloes  and  mesembry- 
anthemums, of  which  he  cultivates  an  extensive  collection,  and 
has  done  so  for  many  years.  He  has  long  been  in  a  course  of 
correspondence  and  interchange  with  A.  H.  Haworth,  Esq., 
Chelsea,  as  the  writings  of  this  gentleman  on  aloes  and 
mesembryanthemums,  of  which  he  also  grows  an  extensive 
collection,  attest;  and  it  may  be  pretty  safely  asserted,  that, 
among  the  botanists  now  in  the  world,  none  are  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  plants  spoken  of  as  are  Mr.  Haworth  and 
the  Prince  de  Salm-Dyck.  At  length  the  prince  is  about  to  pub- 
lish the  result  of  his  experience  on  them,  and  the  arrangements 
for  the  publication  are  committed  to  Arnz  and  Co.  of  Diissel- 
dorf ;  who  give,  in  their  prospectus,  the  following  information 
on  the  terms  and  intentions :  —  The  aloes  will  be  the  subject 
of  one   monograph,   the   mesembryanthemums   of  another. 
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Every  species  and  every  principal  variety  in  each  genus  will 
be  described,  and  represented  by  a  figure  drawn  from  nature. 
Every  Consideration  has  been  employed  to  lessen  the  costliness 
oFthe  work,  so  as  to  make  it  universal! v  obtainable:  its  size 
such  as  will  just  suffice  to  exhibit  the  objects;  the  figures 
printed  in  black  in  one  series  of  copies ;  and,  in  another,  with 
one  leaf  and  some  of  the  petals  coloured ;  and,  in  another  set, 
at  the  expressed  request  of  subscribers,  wholly  coloured.  The 
two  monographs  will  be  published  together  in  half-yearly 
numbers,  and  the  publication  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  has  been  received.  Each 
number  of  the  work  on  aloes  will  contain  24*  figures,  and  its 
price,  with  the  figures  uncoloured,  will  be  10  francs;  coloured, 
20  francs :  and  each  number  of  the  work  on  mesembry- 
anthemums  will  contain  36  figures;  uncoloured,  15  francs; 
coloured,  30  francs.  The  two  works  will  give  the  description 
of  about  550  species,  and  will  be  finished  in  about  five  years. 
Subscribers  are  requested  to  add  their  titles  to  their  name 
and  address.  It  is  stated,  from  the  author,  that  he  will  re- 
ceive any  suggestions  which  subscribers  may  be  disposed  to 
communicate,  either  in  relation  to  the  text  or  to  the  figures. 
This  modesty  in  a  prince  is  very  commendable. 

Mr.  Hogg,  Florist,  Paddington,  has  just  published  500  copies 
of  the  Supplement  to  his  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of 
the  Tulip,  Auricula,  Ranunculus,  Georgina  or  Dahlia,  S^c. 
The  Supplement^  it  is  stated,  ^^  contains  a  clever  and  interests 
ing  article  on  the  cultivation  of  tulips,  contributed  by  the  late 
William  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Croydon."  The  bill  states  that  this 
work  <^  is  published : "  had  Mr.  Hogg  sent  us  a  copy  of  it, 
we  might  have  noticed  its  contents.  It  is  remarkable  for  a 
^^  Supplement''  to  an  existing  work  on  floriculture  to  be  sold 
at  seven  shillings :  this  is  the  price  of  a  good-sized  volume. 

A  popular  Magazine  on  Architecture,  Building,  and  Furnish-'^ 
ing,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  connected  therewith,  conducted 
by  J.  C.  Loudon,  will  appear  in  January  next,  and  be  con- 
tinued quarterly.  The  objects  of  this  work  are,  to  spread  a  taste 
for  architectural  improvement,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  serve 
as  a  perpetual  supplement  to  our  Ena/clapa^dia  of  Cottage, 
Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture ;  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Gardener's  Magazine  forms  a  perpetual  supplement  to 
our  Encyclopedias  of  Gardening,  Agriculture,  and  Plants, 
To  attempt  an  architectural  magazine,  in  these  times,  may  be 
considered  a  bold  experiment;  however,  we  have  received 
such  assurances  of  support  from  the  contributors  to,  and 
readers  of,  our  Encyclopedia  of  Architecture^  that  we  have  no 
doubt  of  success. 
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A  Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs  has  been  established, 
and  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  on  the  17th  of 
June.  The  attendance  was  neither  so  good,  nor  were  the  articles  so  nume- 
rousy  as  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  when  this  Society  becomes  better 
known.  The  queen  is  said  to  patronise  this  Society,  and  to  have  offered  a 
piece  of  plate  annually  for  the  best  show  of  tulips. 

The  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  held  their  first 
public  show,  on  June  19.  and  20.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
A  notice  of  the  more  remarkable  objects  shown  will  be  given  in  our  report 
of  the  horticultural  shows.  We  shall  here  notice  that  upwards  of  250  plants, 
in  which  there  were  128  distinct  species,  were  sent  to  grace  the  show,  not 
to  be  exhibited  for  a  prize,  from  the  botanic  garden  at  Edgbaston. 
**  They,"  in  the  words  of  the  report,  "  formed  of  themselves  a  splendi^ 
and  highly  interesting  collection,  and  served  to  display  to  full  advantage 
the  skill  and  scientific  culture  of  Mr.  Cameron,  the  much-respected 
curator."  The  report  communicates,  as  well,  the  following  interesting 
information :  — ''  No  money  prizes  being  offered  at  this  show,  a  subscrip- 
tion was  raised,  chiefly  among  the  members  of  the  committee,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  to  those  gardeners  who  distinguished  themselves  on 
the  occasion  some  testimonial  of  approbation.  Six  gardeners  were  se- 
lected by  the  judges;  and  suitable  presents,  with  inscriptions,  are  in 
course  of  preparation,  and  will  be  transmitted  to  them  as  soon  as  they  are 
completed."     The  names  of  the  gardeners,  we  have  been  informed,  are, — 

Mr.  George  Anderson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

Mr.  William  Carpenter,  gardener  to  James  Taylor,  Esq. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hetnerington,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Osborn,  Esq. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Woolley  of  Summerfield. 

Mr.  John  Webster,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Taylor  of  Moseley  Hall. 

Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  gardener  to  J.  W ilmore,  Esq.,  of  Oldford  Mills. 
They  are  to  be  presented  with  a  teapot,  sugar  basin,  and  cream  jug,  suit- 
ably inscribed,  as  these  are  articles  of  domestic  utility,  likely  to  be  brought 
forward  when  friends  call  and  stop  to  breakfast  or  tea.  So  anxious,  we 
have  been  informed,  were  the  gentlemen  to  give  some  mark  of  appro- 
bation, that  the  greater  part  of  the  sum  requisite  to  effect  the  above 
intention  was  collected  almost  as  soon  as  the  proposition  was  mentioned. 
—  Cond, 

An  admirable  Lecture  on  Horticulture  was  delivered  at  the  Ipswich  Me^ 
chardcs*  Institution^  on  March  18.  1833,  by  Mr,  WooUard, —  He  traced  the 
progress  of  the  science  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  period;  and, 
from  the  able  manner  in  which  he  managed  the  subject,  we  hope  he  will  be 
induced  to  resume  it  on  some  future  occasion.  In  1814',  Mr.  WooUard, 
as  he  stated  in  his  lecture,  established  a  Florists'  Society  in  this  town ; 
an  example  which  was  soon  followed  at  Norwich,  Diss,  Colchester,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  and  other  towns  in  this  district.  The  two  latter,  however, 
have  run  before  us  by  the  establishment  of  botanic  gardens,  of  which  we 
are  at  present  destitute.    It  is  no  creditable  reflection,  that  in  a  town  of 
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wadk  importance,  we  have  been  so  long  without ;  but  we  trust,  that  as  this 
pursuit  is  now  in  almost  universal  esteem,  we  too,  ere  long,  shall  have  an 
establishment  of  the  kind.  The  lecture  was  extremely  well  attended,  and 
appeared  to  afford  much  gratification.  (Suffolk  Chromcle^  March  23. 1833.) 
[See  p.  376.] 

The  Primrose  Hill  Botanic  Garden^  noticed  Vol.  VIII.  p.  4-70.,  seems 
to  be  making  progress;  a  meeting  of  subscribers  having  been  held  at 
Gray's  Inn  Coffee-house,  July  18.,  at  which  a  number  of  resolutions 
passed.  Plans  and  estimates  have  been  made  out  by  W.  B.  Clarke,  Esq., 
Architect,  in  order  to  give  subscribers  a  general  idea  of  what  is  intended. 
We  sincerely  wish  the  scheme  success ;  but  we  must  defer  what  we  have 
to  say  on  the  subject  till  our  next  Number. 

Provincial  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Gardens,  —  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Bristol  and  Clifton  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Bristol, 
June  25.,  it  is  stated  that  proposals  were  circulated  for  establishing  a  new 
society  with  a  garden.  The  following  paragraph  on  the  subject  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Bristol  Gazette:  — "  The  principal  novelty  of  the  day 
was  the  circulation  of  a  prospectus  for  a  new  society,  to  be  called  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  to  which 
several  members  of  the  Linnsan  Society  and  of  the  London  and  other 
horticultural  societies  have  offered  their  best  assistance.  The  principal 
outline  of  the  terms  proposed  is,  that  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  formation  of 
gardens,  &c.,  shall  be  raised  by  shares  of  ten  guineas  each,  and  an  annual 
subscription  of  two  guineas ;  and  that  holders  of  two  or  more  shares  shall 
receive  from  the  gardens,  under  certain  regulations,  new  plants,  cuttings, 
seeds,  &c.  The  authors  judiciously  remark,  that,  as  the  expenses  attendant 
on  the  formation  and  subsequent  permanency  of  the  establishment  must 
necessarily  be  great,  nothing  but  tne  most  extensive  cooperation  of  per- 
sons of  iiiiluence  can  authorise  the  attempt.  We  sincerely  wish  that  this 
effort  may  be  successful.  It  is  lamentable  that  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  &c.,  should  possess  ^and  many  of  them 
have  long  possessed)  botanic  gardens,  and  that  the  distinguished  cities  of 
the  West  of  England  should  be  destitute  of  all  similar  establishments.  Such 
a  one  has  often  been  talked  of  for  our  own  city,  but  hitherto  with  as  little 
success  as  for  Bath.  We  should  rejoice  to  see  a  botanic  garden  flourishing 
at  each  of  these  cities ;  but  as  prudence  often  dictates  to  adopt  that  which 
is  most  practicable  instead  of  that  which  is  most  perfect,  it  well  deserves 
consideration  whether  the  lovers  of  botany  and  horticulture  in  each  place 
ought  not,  in  prudence,  to  unite  their  forces,  and  establish  a  botanic 
garden  at  an  intermediate  point,  equally  accessible  to  the  residents  of  each. 
A  favourable  situation  for  such  a  garden  presents  itself  at  Bitton,  where 
there  is  an  extremely  rich  soil  of  warm  dry  alluvial  gravel,  a  favourable 
southern  aspect,  a  warm  climate,  and  the  important  advantage  that  a  gen- 
tleman resides  there  who  already  possesses  on  the  spot  as  rich  and  numer- 
ous a  collection  of  plants  as,  perhaps,  any  private  individual  can  boast  of, 
whose  zeal  and  activity  in  horticultural  and  botanical  pursuits  are  inde- 
fatigable, who  has  an  extensive  correspondence  with  foreign  botanists,  and 
who  probably  could  be  induced,  upon  adequate  terms,  to  impart  not  only 
his  numerous  plants,  but  his  invaluable  aid  and  superintendence  as  the 
curator  of  the  intended  garden.  Under  his  care  the  successful  progress 
of  the  undertaking  might  be  considered  as  secure.  The  choice  of  this 
situation,  which  is  nearly  equidistant  from  Bristol  and  from  Bath,  for  the 
site  of  a  garden,  would  doubtlessly  induce  many  inhabitants  of  Bristol  and 
its  immediate  vicinity  to  be  contributory  to  such  a  plan,  who  may  other- 
wise be  restrained  from  it  by  the  lingering  hope  that  they  may  one  day 
more  satisfactorily  employ  their  funds  in  founding  a  botanic  garden  in  their 
own  city.    If,  however,  the  predominance  of  subscribers  resident  in  Bath 
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APktnofanarchedFrameyio 
be  made  o^  Ctut  Iron,  tuefulfor 
bestriding  Walks,  and  for  sustain-' 
ing  Roses,  Georginas,  and  other 
Plants  to  be  trained  over  it. — 
Explanation.  Fig.  115*  a  a,  the 
uprights,  which  are  l^  in.  broad 
by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ; 
b,  the  cross  bars;  c,  the  form 
of  the  cross  bars:  they  are 
about  half  an  inch  thick  in  die 
middle,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  at  each  end ;  so  that  they 
will  average  about  three  eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Fig.  116.  shows  that  the  up- 
rights may  be  single;  but  they 
will  be  stronger  n  constructed 
as  in  Jig.  115.  The  frame  is 
cast  in  three  pieces,  the  two 
uprights  and  top ;  end  as  there 
is  a  srooye  on  the  upper  end 
of  each  upright  to  receive  one 
end  of  the  top  piece,  the  frame, 
when  brought  from  the  furnace, 
will  require  nothing  to  be  done 
to  it  except  setting  up,  that  is, 
putting  together,  and  soldering  the  base  of  the  uprights  into  stones. 
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This  frame  may  be  produced  at  little  expense.  That  the  reader  may 
compute  the  cost  of  it  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  I  attach  tables  'of  the 
height  of  iron,  as  cast  flat  or  cast  round,  required,  according  to  the 
dimensions  chosen  for  the  frame :  — 

Length  and  weight  of  round  iron, 
{in.  thick. 


Length  and  weight  of  flat  iron,  ^in. 
thick,  and  IJ-in.  wide. 

It  AM.  ft.  IbiL  It  llML 

1  0*93      7      651     13     12*09 

2  1*86      8      7-44    14     13.02 
.3      2-79      9      8-37    15     13-95 

4  3*72    10      9*3      16     14*88 

5  4-65    11     10-23    17     15*81 

6  5-58    12     11-16 


ft 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


0-360 

0-736 

11 

1-47 

1-84 

2-2 


It 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 


IlM. 

2-57 
2-94 
3-31 
3-68 
4-04 
4-41 


It 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


IbiL 
4-78 
5-15 
5-52 
5-89 
6-25 


—  M,  Saul,    Sufyard  Street,  Lancaster,  June  17.  1833. 


Art.  II.     Calls  at  the  London  Nurseries,  and  other  Suburban 

Gardens. 

The  Hachuy  Botanic  Garden,  Messrs.  Loddiges,  June  21. —  The  first 
thing  which  struck  us,  on  ouf  present  visit  to  this  garden,  was  the  remark- 
ably fine  bloom  of  the  ixias,  and  other  Cape  /rfdese,  in  the  open  border  in 
fi-ont  of  the  palm  stoves.  This  border,  which  is  formed  of  heath  mould 
and  sand,  b  about  18  in.  broad,  and  of  the  same  depth.  The  bulbs  were 
planted  in  a  row,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  firont  wall,  upwards  of  ten 
3'ears  ago ;  during  the  whole  of  that  period  they  have  received  little  or  no 

Srotection  in  winter,  and  they  have  bloomed  most  luxuriantly  everv  May, 
une,  and  July.  The  plants  nave  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
whole  border  is  now  covered  with  them;  and  numbers  have  come  up 
from  self-sown  seeds,  among  which  are  some  new  varieties.  Altogether, 
this  border,  covered  i«ith  bloom  as  it  now  is,  is  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind 
that  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  first  hot-house  we  entered  is  chiefly  devoted  to  orchideous 
epiphytes;  a  mimber  of  which  are  tied  on  pieces  of  the  stems  or 
branches  of  trees  with  the  bark  on  ^about  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter 
and  six  or  eight  inches  long),  ana  suspended  from  the  roof  by  wires. 
A  small  tuft  of  moss  is  first  put  on  the  upper  side  of  the  piece  of  wood ; 
on  this  the  plant  is  placed,  a  little  gjreen  moss  is  then  put  over  the  roots, 
and  the  whole  is  tied  firmly  down  with  copper  wire,  so  fine  as  hardly  to 
be  visible  from  below.  The  plants  in  this  situation  thrive  most  vigor- 
ously, sending  their  roots  from  under  the  moss  down  on  each  side,  closely 
embracing  the  piece  of  wood,  and  each  plant  seeming  as  though  it  were 
riding  astride  on  its  little  barrel4ike  wooden  horse.  This  mode  of  erow- 
ing  epiphytes  is,  at  once,  very  successfiil  and  very  curious.  The  pitcher 
plant  (iVepenthes)  and  the  &irrac^iua  in  this  stove  are  growing  and 
blooming  freely.  In  the  palm-house  every  thing  is  in  its  usual  luxuriance ; 
the  ferns  are  in  most  vigorous  growth,  and  the  epiphytes  flowering 
beautifully.  Oncidium  divaric^tum  and  flexudsum,  and  Caldnthe  veratri- 
fdlia,  are  eminently  conspicuous.  There  is  a  beautiful  new  lycopodium 
(L.  cirdnitum),  the  thick-set  branches  of  which  we  can  only  compare  to 
fine  chenille  work  in  embroidery.  A  shower  was  let  off,  to  show  the 
effect  to  a  stranger  who  accompanied  us.  We  mention  this  to  remind  our 
readers  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  way,  and  what  may  be  done  again 
in  lofty  conservatories.  The  epiphytes  which  required  props  were 
elegantly  supported  by  small  twigs  of  bamboo,  which  are  inconspicuous, 
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found  to  be  durable,  and  therefore  very  appropriate.  The  names  of 
many  of  the  plants  were  repainted  with  very  thick  black  oil  paint,  on 
Wright's  porcelain  tallies;  thin  black  paint  will  not  do,  the  oil  separating 
from  it,  and  discolouring  the  whole  sumce  of  the  tally) :  this  mode  has  a 
much  better  effect  than  writing  with  black-lead  pencil,  which  is  neither  so 
clear  nor  so  durable,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  varnished.  In  the  camellia- 
house  (which  b  a  complete  wood  of  this  shrub,  so  much  so  that  black- 
birds have  repeatedly  built  their  nests  and  reared  their  young  in  it),  a 
Wistaria  Consequana  runs  along  the  roof  in  two  horizontal  lines,  and  has 
now  its  second  croo  of  flowers.  We  were  glad  to  find  Mr.  George 
Loddiges  of  opinion  ttiat  this  plant  (now  sold  by  retail  at  from  Is.  6d,  to 
Ss,  each,  according  to  size)  would  soon  be  on  every  cottage  front  in  the 
kingdom  —  a  result  which,  our  readers  are  aware,  we  have  been  desirous 
to  bring  about  ever  since  this  plant  was  introduced.  Many  of  the  heaths 
and  New  Holland  plants  were  beautifully  in  flower. 

The  arboretum  looks  better  this  season  than  it  has  ever  done  since  it 
was  planted.    Even  the  roses  have  not  a  leaf  or  a  flower  injured  by 
insects,  and  the  other  plants  have  escaped  equally  well.    The  more  lofty 
trees  suffered  from  the  late  high  winds,  but  not  materially.    We  walked 
round  the  two  outer  spirab  of  this  coil  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  viz.  from 
^'cer  to  Qu^cus.    There  is  no  garden  scene  about  London  so  interesting 
to  us  as  this  arboretum,  and  we  only  wish  we  could  induce  the  planters  of 
parks,  shrubberies,  and  pleasure-grounds  deliberately  to  examine  it.    To 
us  it  is  perfectly  astonishing  that  thinking  men  among  gardeners,  who 
know  the  contents  of  these  eight  acres  just  as  well  as  we  do,  should 
continue    to    plant    the    commonplace    and    monotonous    mixtures  in 
ahfubberies  wnich  they  now  do.      We  wish  the  ladies  of  gentlemen's 
fiunilies  wotdd  visit  this  arboretum.    We  should  like  to  see  mothers  who 
have  a  taste  for  plants  take  up  the  subject;  for  with  mothers,  we  are 
persuaded,  must  commence  all  great  and  lasting  improvements,  not  only 
m  human  conduct,  but  in  matters  of  taste.     Let  the  panorama  of  Niagara, 
now  exhibiting  in  London,  be  examined,  and  then  let  those  who  set  any 
value  on  the  rich  colours  of  the  trees  constituting  the  woods  in  the  back- 
ground of  that  magnificent  picture  say  whether  they  would  not  desire  to 
have  such  trees  in  their  parks  and  pleasure-grounds.    These  trees  consist 
of  oaks,  birches,  liquidambars,  acers,  and  a  few  others;  and  all  of  tfaem^ 
may  be  seen  named  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum,  and  young  plants  of 
them  mav  be  purchased  there,  or  in  other  nurseries.    The  acers,  which 
furnish  the  yellows  in  the  American  forests,  are  in  great  luxuriance  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's.    The  birches,  which  furnish  the  reds,  yellows,  and 
browns,  are  also  very  fine.    Nearly  twenty  new  species  or  varieties  have 
been  added  to  C^atse^gus ;  now  forming,  in  all,  between  70  and  80  sorts. 
What  a  treasure  to  those  who  are  capable  of  estimating  the  opportunity 
of  procuring  such  a  collection  I    But  how  few  are  there  who  nave  this 
capability,  and  who  have,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient  ground  to  allow  the 
different  sorts  to  attain  their  full  size,  and  to  display  their  separate 
natures  I     Again  we  say,  that  the  taste  must  be  ori^ated  in  youth ;  but, 
when  once  called  into  action,  what  a  paradise  this  island  will  become, 
displacing,  as  it  will  do,  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  world  which  will 
grow  m  temperate  climates.    The  time  is  just  commencing  for  the  esta^ 
biishment  or  public  parks,  and  gardens  adjoining  towns,  in  which  the  beau 
ideal  of  this  description  of  scenery  will  be  realised,  at  the  expense  of  all, 
and  for  the  enjoyment  of  all.    The  whole  of  the  Regent's  Park  would  be 
required  to  plant  one  of  each  of  the  species  and  varieties  contained  in 
Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum,  at  proper  distances,  varied  by  suitable 
glades;   Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  would  form  another  scene 
for  a  similar  plantation ;  and  a  third  might  be  formed  of  Greenwich  Park. 
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These  scenes  of  rural  enjoyment,  independently  of  their  beauty  to  general 
observers,  might  thus  be  made  schools  of  botany  and  gardening,  and  serve 
to  encouraee  a  taste  for  both  subjects  in  the  rising  generation. 

It  has  luways  struck  us  as  remarkable  that  the  genus  Plnus  should 
thrive  so  well  as  it  does  amidst  the  smoke  of  Hackney.  On  this  occasion 
we  could  not  help  noticing  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  Pinus  Laricio, 
which  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  Scotch  pine :  its  timber,  as  we 
noticed  in  Vol.  £  p.  79.,  is  also  said  to  be  greatly  sui>erior.  We  are 
very  desirous  of  directing  the  attention  of  planters  to  this  most  valufdble 
tree,  of  which  there  is  now  a  tolerable  stock  in  the  London  nurseries, 
and  which  stock  will,  of  course,  increase  with  the  demand.  We  only 
wish  our  readers  would  compare  the  height  and  annual  shoots,  both  as 
to  thickness  and  length,  of  this  specimen  in  the  Hacknev  Garden,  with 
those  of  the  Pinus  sylv6stris  there.  Among  the  new  additions  to  the 
genus  Pinus,  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  collection,  is  one  of  the  finest  plants 
of  Pinus  Lamberttaiui  in  the  country. 

Clapton  Nursery,  H.  Lowe  and  Co.,  June  21. —  As  usual,  there  b 
a  very  fine  young  stock  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  Cape  and 
Australian  plants,  as  well  as  a  number  from  South  America,  sent  home  by 
Mr.  Anderson,  who  was,  till  lately,  Mr.  Lowe*s  collector,  when  in  that 
country.  Mr.  Anderson  is  now  become  a  resident  at  Sydney,  as  a 
botanical  agent,  and  well  merits  employment.  Mr.  Lowe  is  always 
remarkably  successful  in  striking  heaths :  this  year,  he  has  been  singularly 
so  in  inarching  the  present  ycaur's  wood  of  camellias  on  the  last  year's 
wood  of  the  steck.  The  operation  is  performed  when  the  lower  part  of 
the  young  wood  has  attained  a  slight  degree  of  firmness,  and  the  point  of 
the  shoot  is  just  developed,  and  no  more.  By  these  means,  the  whole  of 
the  returning  sap  is  insured  to  the  cicatrising  of  the  wound,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  the  union  of  the  scion  with  the  stock.  This  takes  place  in 
the  short  space  of  three  weeks  after  inarching,  and  in  three  more  weeks 
the  separation  fi-om  the  parent  plant  may  take  place.  The  advantages  of 
the  plan,  Mr.  Lowe  says,  are  two :  first,  a  whole  year  is  gained  in  pro- 
ducing plants ;  and,  secondly,  there  is  greater  certainty  of  success  in  the 
operation.  In  a  small  stove,  facing  the  east,  the  orchideous  epiphytes  are 
planted  among  moss  and  brick  rubbish,  on  a  shelf  against  the  back  wall, 
close  under  the  glass.  The^  are  thriving  well ;  they  are  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  house,  which,  being  low,  and  having  in  it  several  cisterns  with 
water  plants,  is  sure  to  have  the  air  always  moist.  There  is  a  beautifiii 
new  broad-leaved  water  plant  here,  which  lias  not  yet  had  a  specific  name, 
or  been  given  out.  It  bdongs  to  the  genus  Lqpt&nthus,  nat.  ord.  PontederecF. 
The  flower  bears  a  close  general  resemblance  to  £schsch61tzta,  and  the  leaves 
to  those  of  iSTymphae^a  or  Vill&rsia.  It  promises  to  be  a  plant  of  the  very 
easiest  culture,  and  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stove  aquatics. 
Along  the  midrib  of  the  back  of  the  leaf  of  this  plant  is  an  air  vessel  for 
keeping  it  floating  on  the  surface.  In  the  green-house  there  are  a  number 
of  plants  of  Nieremb^rgia  gr&cilis  in  flower.  Mr.  Lowe  informs  us  that 
this  species  will  stand  the  open  air  during  summer  as  well  as  N.  phcenicea 
and  Petunia  nyctaginifldra  ^two  plants  which  ought  to  be  in  every 
garden,  whether  large  or  small) ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  a  great  addition  to 
the  flower-garden.  In  a  cold  pit,  Mahonia  repens  has  thrown  out  under- 
ground stolones,  three  feet  in  length,  which  have  not  yet  emitted  a  single 
fibrous  root.  Mr.  Lowe  has  a  good  stock  of  new  and  rare  species 
of  BSrberiSf  some  of  which  have  not  yet  received  specific  names.  At  the 
foot  of  a  wall  there  is  a  magnificent  Alstroemeria,  quite  new,  which 
promises  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass,  the  finest  species  m  cultivation ;  it 
•has  not  yet  received  a  specific  name.  Against  the  same  wall  is  a  plant  of 
the  new  iSblkium  crfspum,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lowe,  the  stem  of  which 
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is  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  which  promises  to  become  quite  a  tree. 
Mr.  Lowe  has  a  considerable  stock  of  that  splendid  plant,  Lobelia  Ta/w. 
He  has  also  a  good  collection  of  hybrid  Gladioli,  and  a  new  X6thvni8» 
which  resembles  L.  calif6micii8.  A  very  rare  and  higfa-prueed  i/ilium, 
purchased  from  M.  Makoy  of  Licige,  and  somewhat  in  the  style  of  L.  longi- 
flc^rum,  is  just  coming  into  flower.  Among  the  alpines,  there  is  a  good 
stock  of  the  Primula  cortuBoidet,  a  plant  much  in  demand  in  spring.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  O'xalis  crenata,  which  sold  better  last  year  than 
almost  any  plant  Mr.  Lowe  had.  In  1829,  we  gave  a  packet  of  the  seeds 
of  Wistiiria  Consequibia,  which  we  brought  from  Carlsruhe,  to  this 
nursery,  from  which  many  plants  have  been  raised,  and  there  are  a  number 
still  on  hand.  It  is  einaently  the  true  Consequkna,  though  this  was 
doubted  by  some  when  we  brought  the  seeds  over.  The  price  of  this 
plant  is  now  reduced  to  \t,  6<L  to  the  trade.  There  is  a  large  stock  of 
.Ribes  saneulneum,  which  sells  to  the  trade  at  51.  per  hundred.  If  it  is 
not,  therefore,  soon  as  common  as  the  black  currant,  it  must  be  firom 
Want  of  knowledge,  or  want  of  taste.  There  b  no  doubt  but  that  Kibei 
specidsum,  which  cannot  now  be  purchased  for  money,  will  soon  become 
equally  common,  and  the  same  as  to  a  new  spedes  only  just  sent  home 
bv  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  Society's  Garden.  Mr.  Lowe  has  one  vigorous 
plant  of  R,  Bpeciosum,  which  he  is  propagating  as  fast  as  nature  and  art 
will  permit.  This  species  being  an  evergreen,  it  does  not  propa£;ate 
readily  bv  cuttings  taken  off  in  spring ;  but  will  no  doubt  succeed  well  by 
autumnal  cuttings,  treated  like  those  of  the  common  laurel ;  or,  what  we 
should  prefer,  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  during  summer,  planted  in 
sand  under  a  bell  glass.  Mr.  Lowe  and  other  nurserymen  are  now  pro- 
pagating it  chiefly  by  layers.  Among  the  pans  of  American  seedh'ngs  we 
noticed  one  filled  with  Gaultheria  ShaUoHj  from  seeds  ripened  in  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden.  Three  parallel  ranges  of  pits  here  have  been 
heat^  by  hot  water  from  one  boiler,  by  ftu*.  Rewley.  The  woric  is 
admirably  executed,  in  the  siphon  manner,  and  it  cost  so  moderate  a  sum, 
and  reauires  so  little  fuel  and  labour,  that  Mr.  Lowe  considers  that  he 
saved  tne  whole  expense  in  one  season.  These  pits  were  before  heated 
by  dung ;  the  prime  cost  of  which  amounted  to  nearly  40/.  per  annum, 
independently  of  the  expense  of  wheeling  it  in,  putting  it  in  place,  turning, 
Btimng  up,  &c.,  and  taking  out  when  done  with ;  add  also  that  at  a  certain 
season  every  spring,  when  the  occupiers  of  the  numerous  villas  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  making  up  their  cucumber  beds,  not  a  load  is  to  be  got 
under  double  or  treble  the  ordinary  price,  and  sometimes  not  for  any 
price,  and  thus  a  great  risk  is  incurred  of  checking  cuttings  or  seedlings 
at  the  time  when  a  trifling  check  might  destroy  them.  The  heat  from  the 
hot  water  is  found  to  be,  in*  all  respects,  as  congenial  to  youne  plants  as 
that  of  the  dung ;  and,  therefore,  the  substituting  this  mode  of  heating  for 
dung,  in  many  cases,  is  well  deserving  of  imitation  both  by  nurserymen 
and  private  gentlemen.  Mr.  Kewley's  apparatus  is  most  scientifically 
arranged ;  all  the  three  ranges  of  pipes  are  exhausted  by  one  air-pump, 
communicating  with  them  by  small  leaden  pipes,  half  an  inch  in  exterior 
diameter.  A  great  part  of  the  business  of  this  nursery  is  with  the  foreign 
trade,  for  which  Mr.  Lowe  has  the  great  advantage  of'^a  foreman  who  has 
been  some  time  in  a  French  nursery,  and  who  not  only  speaks  French, 
'  but  gardeners'  French.  Mr.  Lowe  had,  the  morning  we  were  with  him, 
just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Anderson,  at  Sydney,  stating  that  he  had 
shipped  a  number  of  boxes  of  seeds  for  him,  and  an  extensive  collection 
of  oried  specimens,  consigned  to  Mr.  Hunneman,  the  well-known  botanical 
agent,  for  sale.  Mr.  Anderson  also  mentioned  the  safe  arrival  of  Mr. 
Richard  Cunningham,  and  the  prosperous  state  of  a  nursery  latdy  estar 
blished  at  Sydney. 
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The  Hemmer$miih  Nursery,  Meun.  Lee,  June  19.  —  The  show  of  roses 
here  is,  as  usuid,  very  fine.  There  is  a  collection  of  30  or  40  sorts  of 
China  roses,  standards  of  exquisite  beauty.  So  comprehensive  have  the 
variations  of  this  species,  or  sub-species,  now  become,  that  they  not  only 
include  yellows,  and  cream-coloured  and  scented  sorts,  but  moss  roses, 
large  and  small  varieties,  scented  and  unscented,  white  and  red.  The 
carnation-striped  and  the  tricolour  roses  have  not  flowered  so  well  as 
they  sometimes  do,  but  sufficiently  so  to  show  the  distinctness  of  these 
varieties.  Among  the  other  roses  the  crimson  perpetual  made  the  most 
handsome  appearance ;  and  it  is  indeed  one  ot  the  very  best  of  roses, 
flowering  from  June  dll  it  is  checked  by  the  frost.  Among  the  shrubs, 
fiaUmoaendron  arg^nteum  budded  standard  hieh,  upon  a  laburnum,  is 
profusely  covered  with  flowers,  forming  a  pendent  robe  of  purple  and 
silver.  It  is  astonishing  that  this  tree,  and  the  standard  puiple  cytisus, 
are  not  more  common  on  lawns.  The  silverj^  glistering  fohase  of  the 
Halimodendron  is  alone  sufficient  to  render  it  highly  valuable.  The 
numerous  large  specimens  of  Macndlui  purpurea,  noticed  in  our  last 
(p.  34<3.)  as  being  profusely  covered  with  bloom,  still  present  a  number, 
of  flowers,  as  do  those  of  M.  glauca  and  M.  tripetala.  M.  consplcua  was. 
magnificent  in  April.  In  spring  of  magnolias,  we  may  add,  that  M. 
macroph/lla  is  now  in  bloom,  both  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's,  at; 
Chiswick,  and  at  Mr.  Gray's  at  Harringgay ;  but  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
see  these  specimens  in  time  to  give  a  notice  of  them  in  this  Number.  The 
chimney  ot  one  of  the  green-houses,  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  is  so 
brilliantly  clothed  with  golden  ivy,  that  people  looking  at  it  from  the 
public  road  generally  take  it  for  some  creeper  profusely  covered  with  rich 
yellow  blossoms.  We  wish  some  gardener  would  insert  some  buds  of 
this  and  other  varieties  in  the  common  giant  ivy,  by  way  of  experiment^ 
There  is  an  ayenue  here  of  the  ancient  genus  Roblnta,  including  the 
genera  separated  from  it,  viz.  Caragdna,  Halimodendron,  &c.,  budded 
standard  high,  on  laburnums,  which  well  deserves  the  examination  of  the 
purchasers  of  rare,  singular,  and  most  beautiful  shrubs  for  lawns.  The 
azaleas  and  rhododendrons  bloomed  with  great  luxuriance,  and  the 
andromedas  are  now  very  fine.  A.  dealbkta,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
them,  is  profusely  covered  with  its  powdered  leaves  and  white  globular 
blossoms.  In  the  hedgerow  next  the  road  are  some  specimens  of  orna-; 
mental  trees ;  one  of  them,  a  broad-leaved  weeping  elm,  is  of  so  singular 
and  marked  a  character,  that  we  intend,  some  time  or  other,  to  give  a 
figure  of  it.  It  would  be  an  admirable  tree  for  a  lawn.  There  is  i^ 
remarkably  complete  collection  of  pansies.  In  the  conservator}',  the 
plants  (which  were  being  put  into  the  soil,  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  on  the  day, 
m  April,  1804,  on  which  we  first  visited  this  nursery)  are,  as  usual, 
vigorous.  The  Metrosideros,  with  its  bright  scarlet  bottle-brush-like 
blossoms,  is  now  particularly  conspicuous.  Against  the  wall  in  the 
vinery,  a  Brydnia  quinquefdlia,  a  free-growing  creeper  with  showy  yellow, 
flowers,  not  very  common,  had  a  good  effect.  We  were  happy  to  see  a 
good  stock  of  those  favourite  plants  of  ours,  (Xrobus  varius  and  Jefier- 
sdnta  diph/lla,  in  the  beds  of  herbaceous  plants. 

Garden  of  tie  Horticultural  Soctety,  —  We  have  made  several  visits  to 
this  garden  in  the  course  of  the  months  of  May  and  June.  On  the  whol^ 
it  looks  exceedingly  well  this  season,  though  some  things  in  it  have 
suffered  considerably  from  drought*  It  is  kept  in  remarkably  good  order, 
considering  that  there  is  really  not  a  sufficiency  of  hands,  by  h^f  a  dozen 
at  least,  for  so  many  acres.  In  consequence  of  this  want  of  strength,  a 
part  of  the  kitchen-garden  is  necessarily  lef^  uncropped,  which  may  be 
considered  a  loss  to  the  public,  because,  if  there  were,  at  all  seasons, 
standing  examples  of  the  best  varieties  of  culinary  vegetables,  well  grown, 
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in  this  garden,  it  would  certainly  tend  to  create  a  taste  for  them.  As  the 
Society  is  rapidly  getting  rid  of  its  debt,  we  hope  many  years  will  not 
elapse  before  this  part  of  the  duties  of  the  establishment  be  restored. 
The  trees  in  the  arboretum  are  thriving,  many  of  them  have  now  attained 
a  considerable  size ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  most  of  the  clumps  they 
are  crowding  each  other,  so  that  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  ind^ 
vidual  species  will  soon  be  lost  We  intend,  before  this  is  the  case  (the 
permission  of  the  council,  of  course,  being  first  obtained),  to  have 
portraits  of  a  good  many  of  them  taken,  and  to  draw  up  an  account  of 
each  species,  statii^  its  heieht,  age,  the  length  of  shoot  which  it  makes 
each  season,  the  tune  of  foliation,  the  colour  of  the  buds  and  spray  in 
spring,  and  the  defoHation,  and  colour  of  the  leaves  in  autumn.  This, 
with  a  number  of  other  particulars  of  a  popular  nature,  we  intend  to 
prepare,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  to  general  readers,  and  especially  to 
architects  and  lady  gardeners,  a  useful  knowle<%e  of  500  or  600  of  the 
trees  purchasable  in  British  nurseries.  We  intend  to  publish  this,  along 
with  engraved  portraits  of  the  trees,  all  drawn  to  one  scale^  so  as  to  show 
the  comparative  heights  at  the  same  age,  in  our  forthcoming  Eneycloptjedim' 
of  Landscape-Gardening  and  Garden  Archkectvre.  We  had  portraits  of 
aJl  the  trees  ,in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum  taken  in  1831,  and  a 
number  of  obfiervations  made  on  the  trees  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew  and 
other  places  in  the  same  year,  which  we  intended  for  an  Arboretum 
Briianmcum  (see  Vol.  VI.  p.  718.)  :  we  have,  however,  entirely  given  up 
that  work,  finding  that  Dr.  Lindley  has  long  had  a  similar  one  in  con- 
templation ;  and  we  mean  to  confine  ourselves,  as  to  what  we  say  of  trees 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Landtcape-Gardening,  to  the  consideration  of  their 
effect  in  landscape,  and  thdr  value  as  timber,  and  for  shade  and  shelter. 
In  short,  we  shall  chiefly  treat  on  what  may  be  termed  the  popular 
qualities  and  economical  relations  of  trees  and  shrubs.  We  cannot  help 
repeating  our  expression  of  r^et  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
Cniswick  arboretum  were  not  distributed  round  the  circumference  of  the 
entire  garden,  in  which  case  they  mifht  have  grown  for  many  years 
without  touching  each  other,  and  a  really  usefiil  knowledge  of  their  forms, 
colours,  and  effect  in  landscape,  might  thus  have  been  obtained  by  the 
public.  .  Had  the  Society  taken  our  advice,  and  begun  to  alter  the  garden 
iK^cording  to  our  plan,  or  any  other  calculated  to  display  these  trees  to 
advantage ;  even^f  they  had  only  executed  a  small  fractional  part  of  it 
every  year,  the  landscape-gardener  would  have  had  confidence  in  the 
final  result.  He  would  have  visited  the  earden,  season  after  season, 
delighted  at  seeing  the  trees  gradually  developing  their  shapes  and 
characters ;  while  the  public  in  general  would  have  been  equally  delighted 
at  always  finding  something  new  going  on ;  whereas,  now,  there  is  no 
thinking  gardener  who  cannot  foresee  that  in  two  or  three  vears  this 
arboretum  will  become  nearly  useless  for  every  purpose  of  the  garden 
artist. 

In  the  orchard  there  is  a  great  show  of  fruit  on  the  apple  trees,  a 
tolerable  crop  of  pears,  plums,  and  peaches,  but  scarcely  any  apricots. 
This  orchard,  with  the  use  that  is  making  of  it  by  Mr.  Thompson,  is  now, 
indeed,  the  only  truly  valuable  part  of  the  garden,  because  it  comprises 
such  an  assemblage  of  fruit  trees  as  exbts  nowhere  else  in  the  worid. 

We  mentioned  (p.  234.)  that  a  small  house  had  been  erected  for 
orchideous  epiphytes.  The  plants  in  this  house  have  been  lately  so  much 
infested  by  woodlice,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  be  entirely  removed, 
with  all  the  material  on  which  they  were  planted,  in  order  to  get  the 
house  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  woodlouse  seems  a  very  simple  insect 
to  occasion  so  much  trouble ;  but,  we  believe,  it  will  be  found  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  alL  insects  to  eradicate.    In  hot-beds  and  common  hoN 
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houses  it  maj  be  kept  under  by  toads ;  but  in  a  house  full  of  chinks, 
crannies,  and  crevices,  toads  cannot  get  at  it.  Inuncrsion  in  water,  for 
sereral  hours,  we  know,  from  experience,  will  not  kill  this  insect;  nrither 
will  watering  it  with  lime  water  injure  it.  Strong  tobacco  water  will 
proTe  poisonous;  but  this  is  not  easy  of  application.  The  only  effectual 
mode  of  destruction  appears  to  be  the  apphcatioo  of  some  deleterious  gas, 
that  IB  heavier  than  atmospheric  air  j  so  tiiat,  alter  all,  the  clearing  out  of 
the  house,  though  it  may  seem  troublesome  at  first,  is  perhaps  the  shortest 
method  of  proceedug. 

Tli^the  couDcil-room  we  observed  a  very  good  apparatus  for  pressmg 
specimens,  which  may  serve,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  seat,  and  is  therefore, 
we  think,  a  very  fitting  article  of  furniture  for  a  gardener's  lodge.  F^.UT. 

117 


is  a  perspective  view  of  this  presB,  reversed,  the  part  intended  for  sitting 
on  being  placed  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  admit  of  putting  in  or  taking 
out  the  specimens.  Fig,  118.  is  a  cross  section,  in  which  a  is  the  boart^ 
which  in  the  present  position  forms  the  bottom,  and  when  the  press  is 
used  Bs  a  seat,  forms  the  top ;  6  is  a  cushion,  of  any  soft  material,  such  as 
numerous  folds  of  flannel,  of  uniform  thickness,  between  which  and  the  hot' 
tom  hoard  are  placed  the  specimens  to  be  pressed,  in  sheets  of  coarse  brown, 
whitybrown,  or  blotting  paper,  according  to  circumstances ;  c  is  the  board 
placed  above  the  cushion  to  receive  the  pressure  of  the  blocks  (,d)  and  wedges 
{e);/isabar,  firmly  mortised  into  two  end  pieces  (g  gin  jig.  nT.),to  con- 
fine the  wedges.  Thesamelettersare  applied  to  thcsamepartsinbothfiguresi 
from  the  first  of  which,  indeed,  without  further  description,  any  carpenter 
will  understand  bow  to  construct  such  a  press.  The  length  and  breadth 
should  be  such  as  to  contain  a  sheet  of  paper  of  the  iargetst  size ;  and  the 
depth  should  be  toat  fitted  lor  a  stool,  say  about 
)  ISin.  The  specimens,  when  gathered,  are  put 
between  sheets  of  dry  paper,  pressed  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  the  sheets  are  taken  out,  and 
'd  singly  on  a  dry  floor  or  on  a  table,  or  in  the 
open  air  m  the  sun,  and,  after  an  hour  or  two's  ex- 
posure, put  in  again ;  this  practice  being  found  to 
give  them  a  certain  degree  of  toughness.     When 


less  an  otject,  and  they  may  therefore  be  dried 
odT  at  once  between  sheets  of  paper  made  very 
hot;  by  heating  them  in  an  oven,  or  before  the 
fire,  taking  the  pikers  once  or  twice  out  of  the 
press,  durmg  the  process  of  drying,  and  reheating 
them.  We  also  observed  a  species  of  hoe,  sent 
from  Jeisey  (  Jig.  1 1 9.),  which  seemed  to  us  better 
calculated  for  scraping  the  moss  off  trees  than 
for  ho^ng  soils. 
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Mr,  WellJeU  Collection  of  Pelargomumt,  which  we  saw  early  in  June,. 
'"^fia  very  splendid.  Twenty-three  new  seedlings  of  great  beauty  have 
bloomed  this  season  for  the  first  timey  and  will  be  sent  out,  as  the  phrase 
is,  under  fashionable  or  celebrated  names.  Mr.  Weltje,  by  devoting  him- 
self almost  entirely  to  the  genus  Pelargonium,  has  raised  himself  to  a 
conspicuous  place  m  the  floricultiu*al  workl  as  an  amateur  florist. 

The  ExoHc  Nuneryy  Km^t  Boad,  July  13.  -—  We  never  saw  this  nur- 
sery in  such  beautiful  order,  and  all  the  plants  in  it,  of  every  kind,  looking 
so  well  as  at  present.  The  number  of  articles  in  flower  in  the  greeoi 
houses  and  stoves,  and  among  the  green-house  plants  set  out  in  the  open 
air,  is  very  considerable.  An  abundant  second  crop  of  blossoms  is  now 
coming  out  on  the  Wistaria  in  the  grand  dome.  Amon^  the  blue  flowers 
of  the  green-house,  those  o?  S611ya  are  now  most  conspicuous.  Francoa 
appendicul^ta  is  curious,  and  at  the  same  time  beautiAil.  A  new  prickle- 
leaved  5ol£Uium,  raised  from  seed  sent  over  by  Mr.  Cuming,  is  also  m 
flower,  and  is  very  showy.  The  plants  in  the  stoves,  particularly  the 
epiphytes  and  aquatics,  are  in  extraordinary  vigour;  but  we  pass  over 
tnese,  and  a  thousand  articles  of  interest,  to  nodce  the  introduction  of 
some  new  Chinese  azaleas,  to  see  which  was  the  main  object  of  our 
present  call.  The  following  notice  of  these  long  wished  for  plants  is  by 
Mr.  Scott:  — 

^'  77ie  Chinese  Azaleas  lately  purchased  by  Mr,  Knight  from  Mr,  M'GU' 
ligatiy  of  the  £.  I.  C.  ship  Orwell,  are  as  follows :  — 

''  Of  the  variegated  azaleas,  nine  plants  were  shipped  at  Canton,  two  of 
which  are  now  alive  in  England.  Of  the  double  red  azalea,  six  plants 
were  shipped,  and  one  plant  is  now  alive  in  England.  Of  the  red 
azalea,  lighter  colour,  four  were  shipped,  and  two  survived  the  voyage  in. 
good  health.  Of  the  large-flowered  azalea,  six  plants  were  shipped,  and 
two  are  now  in  health.  A  yellow  azalea,  not  the  old  A.  sinensis  (at  least 
it  looks  very  diflerent),  one  plant  survived  the  voyage,  and  is  now  ia 
health. 

**  A  ./iiniperus,  some  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum,  Enki&nthus,  Nelum'> 
bkan^  Renanthera,  and  a  few  other  Chinese  plants,  are  all  that  arrived  of 
those  belonging  to  Mr.  M'Gilligan ;  those  shipped  by  the  captain,  &c.,  all 
died.  Great  care  and  attention  must  have  been  bestowed  upon  these 
plants  during  the  voyage.  Mr.  M'Gilligan  says  they  suffered  more,  after 
reaching  the  British  coast,  than  durins  the  whole  voyage.  When  I  saw 
them,  on  board  die  Orwell,  they  locuLcd  like  plants  injured  by  spring 
frosts. 

^  The  Hordcultural  Society,  you  are  aware,  have  long  been  anxious  to 
get  the  variegated  and  other  rare  azaleas  from  China,  but  never  succeeded 
in  bringing  home  a  living  plant ;  and  Mr.  Reeves  says  he  has  shipped  at 
least  500  plants,  not  one  of  which  ever  reached  England  in  a  living  state. 
I  have  not  seen  the  flowers  of  any  of  the  above  varieties,  except  one  like 
A.  phoenlcea,  and  of  the  variegated  variety  of  this  Mr.  M'Gilligan  gave 
us  some  beautiful  flowers,  which  had  been  gathered  during  the  vovage; 
one  flower,  just  taken  from  the  plant,  was  in  a  glass  of  water,  in  good  pre- 
servation. The  colour  of  this  variety  varies  in  the  ground  from  white  to 
pale  purple;  in  some  of  the  lighter-coloured  flowers  the  upper  petals, 
which  are  nearly  white,  are  beautifully  pencilled  with  dark  purple ;  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower  are  vari^ated  with  pink,  and  sometimes  striped 
like  a  carnation.  There  are  some  of  the  flowers  dariier  and  more  varie- 
gated than  others,  but  they  are  all  very  delicate  and  beautiful ;  the  flowers 
are  of  the  size  of  the  old  A.  indica.  The  plant  has  a  smaller  leaf  and 
dwarfer  habit  than  any  other  variety  I  know:  perhaps  its  station  is 
between  A.  indica  and  the  old  scarlet  A..  Indica. 

**  These  plants  were  growing  in  (Chinese)  flat  pots  in  a  very  strong  clay 
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[or  fine  aihivial]  soil  without  any  mixture ;  they  had  grown  long  in  this 
soil  in  good  health.  The  old  plants  are  now  in  good  health,  and  a  number 
of  smaller  ones  are  potted  o£^  and  doing  well ;  we  therefore  hope  to  pre- 
serve them  through  the  winter,  and  by  another  season  to  do  some  good 
with  them.  Mr.  Keeves  says  the  variegated  sort  is  more  delicate  than  the 
old  varieties  of  Azklea  indica, 

"  Mr.  M'Gilli^  (I  know  not  if  I  spell  his  name  rightly)  has  the  entire 
merit  of  preservmg  these  plants  alive,  and  presenting  them  to  the  English 
gardens.  He  is  purser  to  the  Orwell,  is  a  native  of  Banfishire,  and  is  pas- 
sionately fond  of  plants.  Although  the  officers  of  this  ship  were  partners 
in  a  small  shipment  of  azaleas,  their  plants  all  died  before  reaching  Eng- 
land, with  the  exception  of  one  which  lived  a  few  days  at  Mr.  Knight's, 
but  died,  as  did  also  four  of  Mr.  M'Gilligan's,  in  a  very  short  time. — 
A.  Scott.    Exotic  NurservyJuLy  13.  1833." 

The  floricultural  worlais  much  indebted  to  Mr.  M'Gilligan,and  we  hope 
some  botanist  will  perpetuate  his  name  by  applying  it  to  some  plant, 
either  genericallv  or  specifically. 

^  The  Fulham  Ntanery, —  Messrs.  Whitlev  and  Co.  cultivate  upwards  of 
ninety  hardy  kinds  (varieties  and  species)  of  AzMea,  and  most  of  these 
blossomed  freely  and  finely  with  them  this  season.  The  varieties  differ, 
in  the  period  of  opening  their  buds,  sufficiently  to  produce  a  welcome 
succession  of  these  exquisitely  elegant  and  beautiful  flowers,  whose 
charms  are  the  more  observable  from  the  leaves  being  but  partially  ex- 
panded at  the  time  the  blossoms  are  displayed^  from  the  bc^nning  of  May 
to  July.  Many  species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  are  grown  m  this  nursery. 
Mr.  Whitley  conceives  that,  amidst  the  regard  which  the  species  of  this 
tribe  have  of  late  received  from  amateur  planters,  Pinus  Cembra,  the 
Siberian  pine,  is  not  estimated  in  proportion  to  the  beauty  of  its  habits 
of  growth,  and  to  the  merits  of  its  timber :  on  the  latter  quality,  however, 
we  are  at  present  but  partially  informed.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Whitley  in 
deeming  tne  Pinus  CetnJbra^  or  aphemousli  as  it  is  called  (we  know  not 
the  meaning^,  a  tree  of  great  beauty ;  and  add,  from  the  private  letter  of  a 
gentleman  distinguished  for  his  love  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  following 
words  in  its  praise :  —  ''I  wish,  if  you  are  a  lover  of  trees,  as  I  am  most 
enthusiasdcaily,  you  could  see  my  trees  of  the  aphernousli.  I  have  three 
upwards  of  50  ft.  high,  in  perfect  health,  and  without  a  dead  twig.  ... 
The  tree  is  quite  conic.  It  has  some  curious  properties,  such  as  closing 
up  densely  before  snow,  so  as  to  prevent  the  weight  breaking  it."  —  J.  F, 
M,  D.  Wegtfelton,  near  Shretvshury,  Dec,  9.  1832.  Another  pine  which 
we  ardently  desire  to  see  in  extended  cultivation  is  the  Pinus  Larlcio,  first 
brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Neiil,  in  his  HorHcuUwal  Tour  in  1819,  and 
recommended  by  us  in  the  present  and  in  former  volumes.  —  Cond, 

At  CohilTt  l/urgen/y  at  which  we  had  not  time  to  call,  we  observed 
(Julv  15.),  in  passing,  Vicca  glori6sa,  or  some  species  allied,  magnifi- 
cently in  blossom ;  and  plants  of  Y.  filamentdsa,  and  a  kindred  species 
or  two,  are  in  flower  beside  it.  The  tip  of  the  flowering  scape  of  JT.  glori*- 
dsa  must  be  7  fL  or  8  ft.  from  the  ground :  we  have  never  seen  so  fme  a 
specimen. 

Denms  and  CoJs  Jfursery,  Grosvenor  Rowy  CheUea,  —  We  had,  on 
July  15.,  the  pleasure  to  observe  many  objects  which  interested  us ;  and, 
amonf  the  plants,  the  following  deserve  mention :  -^  Thalia  dealb^ta  and 
CaI6phanes  (Ru^Uia)  oblongifmia  were  flowering  in  a  cool  damp  green- 
house. Of  C^us  specioslssimus,  numerous  plants  placed  in  the  open 
air  were  displaying  many  fine  blossoms.  The  ripe  fruit  of  this  and  oUier 
species  of  Cereus  is  most  deliciously  fragrant,  as  Mr.  Dennis  a  good  while 
i^o  made  known  to  us.  Fuchsia  globosa  in  the  green-houses  was  most 
beautiful ;  quite  small  plants  of  it  were  laden  with  flowers.    A  new  and 
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interesting  kind  of  Fuchsta,  as  we  guess,  some  variety  of  F.  er&cilisy  was 
abundant  in  blossoms.  Its  petals,  in  many  of  the  nowers,  become  un- 
rolled and  stand  separate,  ana  so  contrast  more  livelily  and  airily  with  the 
crimson  sepals :  this  character,  added  to  the  free  graceful  habit  of  the 

Elant,  renders  the  kind  a  very  pleasing  one.  Among  the  species  imported 
ere  by  Mr.  Crordon,  one  is  presumed  to  be  a  species  of  the  very  rare  and 
interesting  labiate  genus  Gardoquui :  Mr.  Dennis's  plants  of  it  have  not 
yet  flowered.  The  pelargoniums  have  passed  the  zenith  of  their  beauty, 
but  plants  in  blossom,  of  three  of  the  choicer  varieties,  were  shown  to 
us;  namely,  habr&nthum,  ol^mpicum,  and  Lord  Ravensworth.  Pelar- 
gonium habr&nthum  has  a  very  large  blush  or  rose  flower,  with  a 
ku^e  dark  spot  in  each  of  the  up[)er  petals ;  it  srows  and  flowers  freely : 
plants  of  it,  according  to  their  size,  are  priced  at  2U.  to  lOf.  6d,  each. 
P.  olf mpicum  has  rich,  very  dark  upper  petals  (the  most  so  of  the  kinds 
in  this  mode),  and  its  lower  petals  each  marked  with  a  spot ;  it  flowers 
very  freely,  price  1  Of.  6^.  to  5f.  Lord  Ravensworth  is  of  the  type  shown 
in  F.  ign&cens,  and  has  a  fine  scarlet  flower,  with  a  larse  dark  spot  in 
each  of  the  upper  petals,  price  21«.  a  plant.  Of  plants  of  the  cockscomb 
we  had  never  before  seen  so  many ;  a  whole  range  of  lights  and  the 
stage  and  shelves  of  a  green-house  were  filled  with  them ;  all  of  them 
looked  in  high  luxuriance,  and  thdr  combs  were  looking  beautiful. 
The  globe  amaranth  ((romphrena  globdsa),  the  purple  and  tne  white,  is 
the  tender  annual  which  Mr.  Dennis  is  this  year,  next  to  the  cockscomb, 
growing  in  the  greatest  quantity:  last  year  he  grew  the  ice  plant  in 
the  same  wholescQe  manner.  Among  the  hardy  plants,  we  were  pleased 
with  part  of  a  bed  of  Z/fchnis  chsQcedonica,  white-flowered;  rrancda 
i^pendiculata,  of  which  Mr.  Dennis  has  a  good  stock  of  young  plants ; 
with  2/llium  canadense,  and  Oatan&nche  casrulea  bicolor. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  flower-buds  and  the  blossoms  of  georginas  are 
frequently  a  good  deal  mutilated  by  the  erosions  of  the  earwig,  and  per^ 
haps  by  those  of  the  woodlouse  also.  Earwigs  feed  by  night,  and  hide 
themselves  by  day ;  and,  in  conformity  to  this  meir  habit,  w.  Dennis  has 
had  a  diumb  or  sixty  pot,  with  a  minute  tuf^  of  hay  in  it,  hung  invertedly 
on  the  tip  of  the  stake  to  which  each  plant  of  georgina  is  tied  for  support. 
The  earwigs,  on  the  arrival  of  daylight,  pass  up  the  stake,  and  hide  m  the 
hay  in  the  pot,  where  they  are  readily  discoverable  for  destruction. — «/./>• 
Weeks^s  Horticultural  Bazaar,  —  Mr.  Weeks  has  fitted  up  a  range  of 
buildings  with  glass  on  all  sides,  and  a  roof  partly  glazecf  and  partly 
opaque,  for  the  cUsplay  of  various  horticultural  contrivances,  as  well  as  for 
the  sale  of  plants  m  pots,  and  of  fruits  and  cut  flowers.  There  are  also 
rooms,  in  which  fruits  and  confectionery  may  be  eaten.  The  principal 
olgect,  however,,  is  to  display,  on  an  extensive  scale,  Mr.  Weeks's  newest 
mode  of  heating.  This  mode,  which  we  have  already  noticed  [p.  34.],  is 
most  immediate  in  its  effects;  and  we  have  no  doubt  about  its  merits 
except  as  to  the  durability  of  the  apparatus,  of  which  Mr.  Weeks,  on 
his  part,  has  equally  no  doubt  A  year  or  two  will  decide  this  point ;  and 
we  have  suggested  the  idea  of  taking  down  that  part  of  the  apparatus 
which  surrounds  the  fire,  once  a  year,  and  examining  it,  in  the  presence  of 
competent  judges,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  at  all,  and  if  so,  to 
what  extent,  incrusted  with  earthy  deposit.  Mr.  Weeks  here  exhibits  a 
very  beaudfiil  application  of  his  mode  of  heating  to  the  warming  of  cis- 
terns of  water  under  pits,  for  growing  melons,  pine-apples,  &c.;  he  has 
put  the  same  mode  in  practice  on  a  large  scale  at  Mr.  Tattersall's,  in  Lower 
Grosvenor  Place,  and  is  about  to  do  the  same  at  Wobum  Abbey  and  other 
country  seats.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Weeks  is  putting  up  a  num- 
ber of  hot-houses,  to  be  heated  by  his  apparatus,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  so  that  tlus  mode  of  heating  will  soon  become  extensively  known. 
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London  to  Godalming,  July  2.  —  This  is  the  proper  season  of  the  year 
for  observing,  in  the  foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  efiect  of  different 
shades  of  green,  or  what  may  be  called  their  summer  colours ;  and  much 
instruction  may  be  derived  by  merely  observing,  fi*om  the  road,  the  dif- 
ferent trees  and  shrubs  in  the  small  gardens  of  suburban  villas  and 
cottages.  In  short,  the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  including 
a  diameter  of  20  or  30  miles,  may  be  considered  as  one  immense  garden, 
displaying  within  its  precincts  almost  every  variety  of  horticulture,  flori- 
culture, arboriculture,  landscape-gardening,  and  garden  architecture. 

A  young  gardener,  if  he  has  a  certain  previous  stock  of  initiatory  know- 
ledge, will  gain  more  by  devoting  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  to  examining 
the  London  gardens,  mcluding  market-gardens,  nurseries,  and  private 
gardens  of  every  grade,  than  he  could  by  any  other  course  of  education 
whatever.  Suppose  an  individual  determined  to  improve  himself  in  this 
way ;  he  ought  to  take  a  lodging  near  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
for  a  year,  and  get  permission  to  work  there  without  pay,  at  such  times  as 
he  was  not  making  excursions :  we  say  without  pay,  because  that  is  not 
to  be  expected  where  the  service  must  necessarily  be  verv  irregular.  He 
ought  then  to  visit  all  the  principal  suburban  gardens  at  least  seven  times 
in  the  course  of  the  year ;  viz.,  once  in  autumn,  once  in  winter,  twice  in 
spring,  and  three  times  in  summer.  The  landscape-gardener  may  gain 
much  by  merely  looking  at  objects  from  the  road ;  but  the  garden  archi- 
tect, the  horticulturist,  and  the  cultivator  of  flowers  and  trees,  must  enter 
the  gardens,  and  converse  with  those  at  work  in  them.  A  very  great 
beauty  in  the  suburban  scenery  of  London  is  the  breadth  of  the  hedge- 
banks,  which  are,  in^ort,  a  species  of  shrubbery,  or  rather  mixed  borders 
of  flowers  and  shrubs  of  many  kinds,  which  afford  a  source  of  perpetual 
entertainment  to  the  botanical  observer.  Very  different  are  the  roadsides 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  hedges  or  stone  walls 
occupy  not  more  than  a  foot  or  two  in  breadth ;  or  in  the  neighboiurhood 
of  Paris,  where  there  is  generally  no  fence  at  all,  but  a  dry  ditch,  or,  in 
the  best  situations,  a  row  of  elm  trees.  Were  there  no  other  di^rence 
whatever  between  the  suburban  scenery  of  these  three  cities  than  the 
appearance  of  the  hedge-banks,  that  of  London  would  be  incomparably 
superior,  in  point  of  beauty  and  interest,  to  the  other  two.  How  meagre 
are  the  roaosides  of  the  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland,  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  most  parts  of  England  I  yet  there  is  a  remedy  even  for 
the  most  meagre  districts,  and  perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  a  high 
degree  of  refinement  shall  have  become  so  general  that  it  will  be  applied. 
Instead  of  hedges  of  merely  whitethorn,  with  one  or  two  sorts  of  trees, 
at  regular  distances,  and  a  grassy  ditch,  substitute  numerous  different 
kinds  of  hardy  shrubs  as  a  hedge,  and  trees  of  various  sorts  and  standards, 
adding  a  row  of  herbaceous  plants.  Vary  the  walls  by  creepers  and 
climbing  plants  of  the  shrubby  kind,  and  by  herbaceous  creepers,  alpine, 
and  wall  plants. 

We  took  the  route  of  Hammersmith,  Putney  Heath,  Kingston,  Thames 
Ditton,  Esher,  Cobham  Street,  Ripley,  and  Guildford ;  a  delightful  road, 
on  the  objects  seen  from  which  we  could  expatiate  with  pleasure  to  an 
extent  which  would  fill  this  Magazine;  but  we  will  confine  ourselves,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  the  places  wnich  we  called  at. 

Richmond  Park, —  Simple  and  grand;  part  of  the  wall  adjoining  the 
road  is  varied  by  ivy  of  the  common  kind ;  we  could  not  help  observ- 
ing, that  if  the  giant  ivy  had  been  substituted,  it  would  have  formed  a 
very  different  scale  to  all  the  objects  beyond  the  wall ;  the  ivy  bemg  in 
the  foreground.  This  may  affi>rd  a  useful  hint  to  landscape-gardeners. 
Giant  trees,  such  as  some  of  the  rapid-growing  poplars,  improperly  placed 
in  a  park  or  pleasure-ground  of  moderate  size,  or  placed  too  near^  or 
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too  far  distant  from  a  house,  may  derange  the  scale  of  die  whole  of  the 
scen^.  Even  rapid-grovdng  trees  of  moderate  size,  placed  among  slow- 
growing  trees,  will  produce  the  same  discordance. 

Boyle  Farm,  near  Thames  DUton,  —  We  had  occasion  to  visit  this  beau- 
tiful spot  professionally  in  the  course  of  the  spring.  It  borders  the 
Thames,  at  a  fine  bend  of  that  noble  river ;  and  its  two  principal  features 
are,  on  one  side  of  the  house,  the  river  scenery,  with  distant  prospects 
beyond ;  and,  on  the  other,  recluse  home  scenery,  highly  enriched  with 
flower^ardens,  American  shrubs,  rockwork,  artificial  hills  and  dales, 
and  other  kinds  of  garden  decoration.  The  transition  firom  the  one 
kind  of  scenery  to  tne  other  is  made  in  a  moment,  and  the  contrast 
is  proportionately  striking.  The  place  must  have  been  laid  out  and  planted 
with  great  pains,  and  carefully  managed  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards. 
The  groupmg  of  some  of  the  trees  by  the  river  side  is  excellent ;  but,  in 
the  interior,  many  of  the  trees  have  lately  been  cut  down,  or  lopped  in 
such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  screens  which  they  formed  for  separating 
the  different  recluse  scenes  from  one  another,  and  thus  matmally  to 
injure  the  beauty  of  the  place. 

Hampton  Court.  —  We  had  occasion  to  go  through  this  palace  and  its 
gardens  in  the  course  of  the  spring.  We  saw  nothing  new  in  the  house ; 
but,  in  passing  through  so  many  unoccupied  and  half-furnished  rooms, 
we  could  not  help  noticing  the  want  of  real  magnificence  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  plain  usefulness  on  the  other.  The  best  part  of  Hampton 
Court  Palace  is  its  exterior ;  which,  though  in  faulty  architecture,  yet 
forms  one  grand  mass  suitable  to  the  situation.  The  gardens  are  also 
excellent  of  their  kind,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  kept  up, 
either  with  sufficient  care  in  point  of  order  and  neatness,  or  due  attentk>n 
to  their  original  form.  The  walks  are  harrowed,  or  raked,  instead  of 
being  rolled,  and  look  more  like  newly  sown  ridges  of  corn  land  in  a 
gravelly  soil,  than  walks.  The  flowers  and  shrubs  are  straggling  and 
tawdry,  n^lected  or  badly  pruned,  and  either  overgrown  or  deformed. 
The  fountains,  too,  are  in  bad  order ;  but  in  no  country,  we  believe,  are  the 
palaces  and  gardens  of  kings  kept  in  such  good  order  as  those  of  pritate 
mdividuals.  After  the  first  expense  of  buuding  and  laying  out  has  been 
incurred,  some  change  takes  place ;  the  successor,  probamy,  dislikes  the 
situation  or  the  arrangements ;  and  the  whole  is  put  into  keeping,  at  the 
lowest  i)ossible  rate  of  expense.  Even  the  villa  of  a  gentlemen  of  mo- 
derate fortune,  who  has  prob^Iy  no  other  residence,  is  generally  in  better 
order  than  any  one  of  those  of  a  very  wealthy  man,  who  has  several,  and 
a  town  house  besides.  For  example,  the  Marquess  of  Westminster  has 
several  princely  villas  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  there  is  not 
one  of  tliem  kept  up  in  such  first-rate  style  as  some  of  the  small  villas 
of  retired  tradesmen  near  manufacturing  towns. 

Esher,  —  The  churchyard  here  is  ba£y  lud  out,  and  is  without  trees, 
with  the  exception  of  a  circle  of  hollies,  which  is  planted  round  one  tomb, 
and  which  shows  what  might  be  done.  A  man  was  rooting  out  mallows 
and  other  large  plants  which  gave  an  appearance  of  rankness,  and  the 
churchyard  being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  high  wood  added  to 
thb  bad  effect.  Open,  airy,  and  elevated  situations  are  preferable  for 
burying-grounds,  and  the  surface  should  either  be  regularly  mown,  or, 
what  is  better,  be  grazed  by  a  few  sheep. 

Claremont,^^T\iQ  lane  leading  firom  the  village  to  the  lod^  is  bor- 
dered on  the  left  by  a  sweetbriar  hedge  behind  a  line  of  paling.  The 
fragrance  of  such  a  hedge,  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  and  after  rain,  is 
most  grateful :  we  mention  this  hedge,  for  the  sake  of  stating  that  we 
think  sweetbriar  hedges  are  far  less  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don than  they  ought  to  be.    A  marginal  belt  to  a  pleasure-ground,  thinly 
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studded  with  ornamental  trees,  with  an  undergrowth  formed  entirely  of 
sweetbriar  and  other  roses,  would  have  a  fine  effect.  We  did  not  enter 
the  gardens,  Mr.  M'Intosh  not  being  at  home. 

Ether  PiacCy  J,  Spicer,  Esq.  — -  This  was  the  first  place  we  saw  of  those 
described  in  Whately's  ObservaHont  on  Modem  Qardening  ;  and  the  name 
of  it,  or  the  appearance  of  the  entrance  gate  at  a  distance,  always  raises 
ifi  our  mind  sublime  emotions.  Having  we  Observations  almost  by  heart 
before  we  left  Scotland,  the  first  thing  we  did,  after  our  arrival  in  liondon^ 
in  1804,  was  to  make  a  walking  excursion  to  see  as  many  of  the  places 
described  in  the  Observatiofu  as  we  could.  The  first  place  we  called  at 
was  Esher  Place,  the  next  Claremont,  then  Pain's  Hill,  next  Oatlands, 
then  Southgate,  and  so  on  to  Blenheim,  and  ultimately  to  Hagley,  Enville, 
the  Leasowes,  Fisherwick,  Piercefield,  &c.  The  neighbourhood  of  Esher 
is,  therefore,  to  us  classic  ground,  and  more  especially  Esher  Place, 
which,  in  i)oint  of  natural  beauty,  we  greatly  prefer  to  Claremont,  though 
we  like  Pain's  Hill  fer  better  than  either. 

,  Pam*s  HUl^  Wm,  Cooper y  Esq.  —  Considerable  improvements  have 
been  made  here  since  it  came  into  the  hands  of  its  present  proprietor. 
The  public  road  has  been  widened,  and  a  new  bridge,  on  the  suspension 
principle,  thrown  across  it,  to  connect  the  ground  on  both  sides,  in  lieu 
of  the  old  wooden  one,  formerly  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  effect 
of  this  bridge  b  exceedingly  good  in  various  points  of  view ;  for,  even  if 
there  were  very  Uttie  grouna  on  the  other  side,  the  bridge  conveys  die 
idea  of  the  two  sides  l^ing  the  same  property,  and  thus  strengthens  the 
impression  of  extent.  We  had  only  time  to  look  at  the  new  conservatory, 
which  has  been  added  to  the  house,  and  to  mark  the  very  judicious  man- 
ner in  which  the  citation  of  the  latter  has  been  improved,  and  yet  its 
original  simplicity  of  style  preserved.  There  are  here  no  half  or  three- 
quarter  columns,  or  entire  columns,  without  real  use;  three  faults  in 
architecture,  that  we  are  in  constant  dread  of  meeting  with  in  the  works 
of  most  modern  architects.  The  conservatory  is  well  stocked;  as  are 
the  flower-beds  in  its  neighbourhood  and  in  firont  of  the  old  conservatory. 
We  missed  the  four  beautiful  therms  and  busts  which  used  to  decorate 
the  piers  between  the  windows  of  thb  venerable  garden  building,  and 
hope  they  are  carefully  preserved  somewhere.  Every  part  of  this  place 
which  came  within  our  observation  in  this  hurried  elance  was  in  the  highest 
keeping  and  order :  only  two  faults  obtruded  themselves  on  our  notice, 
which  we  mention,  because  thev  may  be  easily  remedied.  The  first  is, 
that  the  terrace  walk  in  firont  of  the  house  branches  off  in  an  awkward 
manner,  on  the  west  side,  nearly  opposite  the  conservatory,  whereas  the 
whole  line  ought  either  to  be  straight,  or  of  one  uniform  sweep ;  this 
being  rejquired  by  the  character  of  grandeur  and  art  which  ought  to  be  the 
object  aimed  at  immediately  in  front  of  the  mansion.  The  second  is,  that 
the  suspending  chains  of  the  bridge  rise  abruptly  out  o£  the  green  turf, 
without  the  slightest  architectural  preparation,  than  which  we  know 
nothing  more  offensive  to  a  cultivated  eye.  This  can  never  be  the  work 
of  an  architect  or  engineer ;  it  must  have  been  done  by  one  of  the  very 
commonest  workmen  employed  in  putting  up  the  bridge.  The  chain 
ought  to  proceed  from  the  centre  of  a  proper  basis  of  hewn  stone,  and 
that  basis  ought  to  be  of  a  peculiar  kind,  to  suit  the  apparent  strain  upon 
it.  We  hope,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  to  take  a  more  extended  view 
of  this,  in  our  eyes,  by  fiir  the  most  delightfiil  and  most  instructive  of  all 
the  places  described  by  Whately. 

Godalmin^^  Julj^  3.  —  We  proceeded  a  few  miles'  distance  to  a  very  old 
fiunily  mansion,  m  the  Elizabethan  style,  the  proprietor  of  which  was 
desirous  of  consulting  us  professionally.  We  were  much  delighted  with 
the  old  buildings  and  gardens,  and  especially  with  a  magnificent  grassy 
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terrace  with  a  scarp,  as  a  fruit  wall ;  and  a  second  terrace  as  a  fruit  and 
flower  border,  with  a  counterscarp  of  masonry,  and  a  broad  moat  bdow. 
We  observed  here  what  we  often  find  beside  very  old  mansions,  a  sort  of 
moat,  of  considerable  size,  devoted  to  the  reception  of  those  matters  which 
in  London  all  find  their  way  into  the  common  sewer.  The  e£9uvia  pro*- 
ceeding  from  this  moat,  which  adjoined  the  garden,  was  in  this  hot  weather 
most  offensive,  and,  but  for  the  elevated  situation,  must  have  proved  per- 
nicious to  the  health  of  the  family.  In  a  very  old  plan  which  the  pro- 
prietor showed  us,  which  had  been  made  for  laying  out  the  grounds  of 
this  place  about  die  time  of  Charles  IL,  there  was  an  avenue  of  trees 
indicated,  proceeding  from  the  house  up  a  steep  hill,  and  gradually  nar- 
rowing as  its  distance  increased,  probably  with  a  view  of  assisting  the 
perspective,  and  giving  the  idea  of  extent.  It  is  certain  that  an  avenue 
which  faces  us  from  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  looks  loi^ger,  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced eye,  than  one  which  stretches  idong  a  plain.  To  be  convinced  of 
this,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  avenues  at  Hampton  Court  with  those 
about  Windsor  Castle,  or  the  one  leading  from  Hamilton  Palace  to 
Chatelherault. 

Villas  m  Godalming.  —  This  evening,  and  the  morning  of  the  5tfa  inst.^ 
we  visited  two  very  beautiful  town  villas ;  the  one  about  an  acre,  and  the 
other  about  three  acres  in  extent ;  both  very  iudiciously  laid  out  by  Mr« 
Perry,  and  his  pupil  Mr.  Varden,  assisted  by  the  ladies  of  the  respective 
families.  These  villas  show  how  much  may  be  made  of  limited  spots  in 
the  midst  of  a  town ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  are  very  few  towns,  indeed,  so  well  adapted  for  this  purpose  as 
Godalming,  from  the  beautiful  scenery  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  We 
found  Wistaria  Conaequhna,  Cbprifi^lium  flexudsum.  Magnolia  conspicua^ 
R\bes  sanguineum,  ^jpiras^a  b^la  (to  which  we  could  wish  to  add  S,  arias* 
fdlia,  a  splendid,  white-fiowered,  fine-growing  shrub,  of  the  middle  size,  and 
of  the  easiest  possible  culture),  and  others  of  our  favourite  plants^  grow- 
ing vigorously  in  these  gardens ;  and,  in  both,  indications  of  the  com- 
mencement of  arboretums,  by  planting  rare  trees  and  shrubs,  so  as 
gradually  to  substitute  them  for  the  common  sorts,  and  ultimately  to  have 
not  more  than  two  or  three  trees  or  shrubs  of  a  species  in  the  whole 
garden ;  in  short,  to  make  each  place  a  botanic  sarden.  We  also  visited 
a  third  town  garden,  now  laying  out  by  Mr.  Varden,  who,  when  he  once 
gets  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  trees  and  shrubs,  promises  to  be  a  very 
excellent  landscape-gardener. 

Miiford  Nttrsetyf  Mr,  Wm.  Young.  —  We  were  not  aware,  when  we 
last  visited  (his  nursery  (see  Vol.  Vll.  p.  365.),  that  it  was  so  extensive 
as  we  now  find  it  to  be.  It  contains  upwards  of  thirty  acres,  and,  besides 
the  pits,  which  we  before  examined,  there  are  two  large  green-houses  now 
erecting,  and  a  small  stove  for  ferns.  All  the  numerous  new  plants  sent 
home  by  Philip  Barker  Webb,  Esq.,  and  noticed  in  our  Epsom  lists  in 
preceding  volumes,  were  first  received,  and  for  the  most  part  raised,  in 
this  nursery,  before  they  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Young,  at  Epsom.  We 
were  shown  a  great  number  of  new  plants  at  Miiford,  which  have  not  yet 
flowered,  or  been  figured :  but,  as  Mr.  Young  has  promised  a  list  of  them, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  noticing  the  arboretum  in  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Webb.  We  were  not  before  aware  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  treasure  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  this  part  of  the  cduntry.  They 
are  distributed  along  the  margin  of  the  park,  so  as  to  form  the  pleasure 

ground,  or  shrubbery ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  placed  at  such 
istances  on  the  turf  as  will  admit  of  their  attaining  something  like  their 
full  size.  The  collection  of  oaks  is  remarkably  complete,  exc^ing  sixty 
species,  almost  every  one  of  which  has  been  raised  fh>m  the  acorn  by 
Mr.  Young.    There  are  a  great  many  of  the  genus  PInus,  of  ifcer,  of 
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r/Hmus,  and  of  Cratae^gus.  Anions  the  acers,  there  is  an  old  tree  of  A, 
rubrum,  which,  Mr.  Young  informed  us,  formed  a  column  of  deep  scarlet 
in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  be  a  conspicuous  object  at  some  miles*  distance. 
We  saw  the  first  plant  of  Magndlta  macrophj^lla  which  was  introduced 
into  the  country.  It  cost  Mr.  Webb  fifteen  guineas,  about  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  ago.  The  soil  where  it  stands  seems  too  wet  for  it,  because  it 
is  not  nearly  so  large  as  several  plants  of  the  same  species  which  we  have 
seen ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  in  flower.  i^6rbus  domdstica,  planted  by 
Mr.  Webb*s  father,  has  attained  the  height  of  30  ft.,  and  bears  abundant 
crops  of  fruit  yearly ;  each  fi'uit  having  generally  not  more  than  one 
|)erfect  seed.  It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Young  should  never  have  thought  of 
raising  plants,  from  these  seeds,  of  a  tree  so  scarce  that  we  do  not  believe 
that  all  the  nurseries  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  put  together  could 
muster  twenty  plants.  Indeed,  if  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum  were 
excepted,  we  question  if  they  could  muster  ten.  We  are  not  a  little 
proud  of  having  two  of  these  scarce  trees  here  at  Bayswater,  one  of 
which  is  now  in  fruit.  Among  the  large  trees  are  fine  specimens  of  the 
tulip  tree  (in  flower  when  we  saw  it),  of  the  oriental  and  occidental 
planes,  Robinta,  Gledftschta,  Sophora,  &c.,  which,  being  neither  very  rare, 
nor  remarkable  in  their  growth,  we  pass  over,  to  notice  a  black  Italian 
poplar,  nine  ^ears  old,  which,  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  6  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, and  m  height  is  50  ft.  It  was  little  more  than  a  cutting  when 
planted  by  Mr.  Young,  so  that  its  leading  shoot  must  have  averaged  up- 
wards of  5 J  ft.  of  growth  every  year.  We  hope  to  see  this  arboretum 
and  the  Milford  Nursery  again  soon,  and  in  future  to  have  more  frequent 
communication  with  Mr.  Young. 

BusbrtdgCy  near  Mi/ford,  July  4.  Robert  Munroy  Etq,  —  This  is  a  very 
interesting  old  place,  though  lately  much  denuded  of  its  most  valuable 
timber.  It  belonged  to  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  Esc].,  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  proprietor  of  Miltord  House ;  who,  being  (like  his  son  and 
grandson)  a  botanist,  had  it  laid  out  in  the  best  taste  of  the  time,  viz. 
that  of  London  and  Wise,  and  planted  with  the  rarest  trees  which  the 
Brompton  nursery  then  produced.  The  house,  with  the  pleasure-ground 
scenery,  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  or  dell,  through  which  had 
originally  run  a  very  small  rill,  which  is  now  dammed  up  so  as  to  form  a 
nrmber  of  canals  and  ponds  of  different  artificial  shapes,  ornamented  with 
founta'ms  and  cascades.  The  house  is  a  plain  modern  erection,  and  is  the 
only  part  of  the  place  which  is  not  decidedly  ancient.  The  kitchen-garden 
we  could  imagine  to  have  been  laid  out  by  Switzer,  since  it  very  much 
resembles  one  of  his  published  plans,  having  one  slope  to  the  north,  and 
another  to  the  south.  It  occupies,  in  fact,  both  sides  of  the  valley,  and  so 
steep  is  the  surface,  that  the  outer  wall  on  the  north  side  is  backed  up  for 
three  fourths  of  its  height,  as  at  Albury  (see  Vol.  VII.  p.  36+.^,  with  the 
earth  of  the  rising  ground  behind.  Within  this  wall  there  is  another, 
which  is  a  terrace  wall,  and  is  covered  with  vines,  one  of  a  sort,  evidently 
of  great  age,  since  the  trunks  of  some  of  them,  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  are  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.  In  an  old  flower-garden  stands  a 
half-ruined  conservatory  (the  roof  of  which  is  removed  every  summer), 
which  contains  two  standard  olive  trees,  15  ft.  high,  which  bear  every 
vear;  Zraurus  (ndica,  with  a  trunk  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter;  Cliamae^rops 
hi^milis,  15ft.  high;  and  Justicaa  Adidtoda,  as  high  as  the  roof  will 
permit,  and  which,  like  a  number  of  old  myrtle  trees,  has  been  cut  in  many 
times.  One  of  the  first  trees  of  AUdntut  glandulosa  ever  planted  in  this 
country  stood  near  this  conservatory,  till  within  these  few  years,  when  it 
met  with  an  accident,  and  was  cut  down.  This  tree,  we  are  informed  by 
Miller,  in  his  Dictionary,  was  raised  by  him  and  Mr.  Webb,  from  seed,  in 
1751.    We  could  not  learn  whether  it  had  ever  flowered  at  Busbridge; 
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in  France  it  is  stated  *that  it  bears  some  years  male  flowers,  and  some 
years  female  ones,  and  that  about  twice  in  ten  years  both  male  and  female 
flowers  appear  at  once,  when  seed  is  ripened.  There  are  numerous  silver 
firs  in  these  grounds,  of  enormous  size;  their  timber,  we  conjecture,  not 
being  esteemed  sufficiently  valuable  for  them  to  be  cut  down.  The  place, 
we  understand,  is  for  sale,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  person  who  will  appreciate  its  value  better  than  its  present 
possessor  appears  to  do. 

Godalming  to  Epsom,  July  5.  —  The  road  passes  through  Guildford,  and 
along  a  tract  of  chalky  table  land,  to  Leatherhead.  Between  the  latter 
place  and  Guildford  there  are  several  parks  of  considerable  extent,  the 
general  scenery  of  which  is  seen  from  the  road.  The  fields  were  covered 
with  good  crops,  especially  of  wheat.  Preparations  were  making  for 
sowine  turnips  m  every  part  of  the  country  through  which  we  passed ;  but 
only  m  one  solitary  field  did  we  see  a  Scotch  plough,  and  the  turnips 
sown  on  raised  drills.  We  observed  a  drill,  resembling  in  appearance 
Morton's  broadcast  sowing-machine,  from  which  the  seeds  were  custributed 
in  lines  about  a  foot  asunder,  on  a  flat  surface ;  a  very  bad  mode,  and 
much  more  expensive  than  the  common  equally  bad  mode  of  sowing 
broadcast.  We  would  have  no  one  attempt  the  culture  of  turnips  in 
fields,  who  does  not  perfectly  understand  the  Berwickshire  system.  The 
wild  plants  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  fi*om  Guildford  to  Leatherhead,  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  beautiful.  The  wild  endive  and  the 
small  couvolvulus  were  finely  in  flo\^er.  Balldtn  nigra  was  every  where 
more  vigorous  than  usual.  The  wild  carrot,  the  wild  parsnep,  and  the 
wild  lettuce,  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  hedges  along  this  road.  At 
Leatherhead  the  scenery  takes  something  of  a  new  character,  becoming 
more  enriched  and  woody.  The  cottage  gardens  are  most  beautiful,  and 
we  observed  in  them  many  of  the  new  North  American  plants  introduced 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
•Epsom  nursery,  and  the  nurseries  of  Dorking.  In  passing  Ashtead  Park, 
we  were  much  gratified  to  observe  Mr.  Hislop's  dendrophylactics  (see 
Vol.  Vl.  p.  47.),  continuing  to  protect  the  trees  so  humbly,  and  yet  so 
effectually.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  a  most  valuable  in- 
vention for  protecting  newly  planted  trees,  wherever  appearance  is  an 
object. 

Epsom  Kursery,  —  There  is  much  to  be  seen  and  talked  of  here.  One 
of  the  first  things  which  we  ascertained  was,  that  several  lists,  which  Mr. 
Penny  has  sent  us,  of  new  things  which  have  bloomed  in  the  nursery 
during  the  last  18  months,  have  been  lost;  a  circumstance  difficult  to 
account  for,  and  which  we  deeply  regret.  We  have,  however,  taken  means 
to  insure  the  safe  arrival  of  Mr.  Penny's  lists  in  future.  The  nursery  was 
in  perfect  order,  and  our  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Penny,  as  active  and 
obliging  as  ever,  and,  as  usual,  overflowing  with  his  subject.  The  roses 
here,  as  every  where  else,  have  bloomed  better  than  they  have  done  for 
many  years.  A  number  of  the  climbing  sorts,  trained  as  pyramids,  were 
still  covered  with  flowers.  One  Ben^  fldrida  had  300  buds  in  one 
bunch,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  a  beautifiil  new  double  variety  of 
the  Ayrshire  rose,  had  450.-  One  plant  of  ildsa  61egans  had  above 
5000  flowers.    The  rose  called  Madame  d'Arblay  produced  a  shoot  this 

{^ear  16ft.  long,  and  nearly  as  thick  as  the  wrist.  Messrs.  Young  have 
ately  begun  to  collect  heartsease  (a  plant  which  has,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  been  elevated  into  the  rank  of  a  florist's  flower),  and  have 
already  278  sorts.  No.  84.,  Reform,  we  were  told  by  Mr.  James  Young, 
was  toe  best  of  the  whole.  Of  the  genus  Berheris  there  are  now 
12  rare  species  in  this  nursery,  besides  as  many  more  of  the  common 
kinds :  a  few  yean  ago,  there  were  only  half  a  dozen  species  in  the 
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country,  five  of  which  were  rare<  Of  that  exotic-looking  eYergreeOy 
Yucca^  there  is  a  very  complete  collection ;  and  an  ample  stock  of  that 
roost  elegant  species,  Y.  recurva.  A  kind  of  tart  rhubarb  was  pointed  out 
to  us  by  Mr.  .Young  as  having  been  raised  from  seed  in  this  nursery ;  it  is 
a  hybrid  between  the  giant  rhubarb,  and  Wilmot*8  early,  and  it  shoots 
up  in  spring  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  latter  variety.  It  will  be  an 
invaluable  addition  to  the  kitchen-garden.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
go  farther  into  details,  and  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Penny's  list, 
p.  489. 

Art.  hi.  Floricvdiural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  new  Plants^  and 
of  old  Plants  of  Interest^  supvlementary:  to  the  latest  Editions  of 
the  "  Encyclop<Bdia  of  Plants^ '  and  of  ike  "  Hortus  Britannicus** 

Curtit's  Botanical  Magaane  ;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight  plates ; 

&.  6^.  coloured,  St,  plain.    Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker,  King's  Professor  of 

Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Edwards^  Botanical  Reguter;-  each  monthly  Number  containing-  eight 

plates ;  ir.  coloured,  St.  plain.    Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
Sweeft  Britith  Fiotver-Garden ;   each   monthly  Number  containing  four 

plates ;  3#.  coloured,  2t,  3d,  plain.     Edited  by  David  Don,  Esq.,  Librae 

rian  to  the  Linnsan  Society.. 
Loddiges*t  Botanical  Cabinet;  each  monthlv  Number  containing  ten  plates ; 

5t.  coloured,  2#.  6d,  partly  coloured.    Edited  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Dicotyledonous  Polxp?talous  Plants* 

IX.  Cmciferce^ 

1877.  J'KABXS. 
lasSa  rbacA  Dea       ro^-JImd.       |^  A?  or  If      Ro        Calabriia       \9Sli.       &■.}   Botmag.  S2I6 

''  This  beautiful  and  rare  plant "  is  figured  firom  the  garden  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Selwyn  of  Kilmington,  Wilts.    "  Flowers  large  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  plant ;  collected  into  a  dense  rounded  raceme  or  coiymb,  of  a 
beautifiil  and  rather  deep  rose  colour."    {Bot,  Mag,^  June) 
XLVI.  CdcUtp, 

1472.  CETREUS  1S565  ipeciotfsdmut 

2  lateriUiu  Lmdl,    briclcrcd  a.  ZD  or  2  my.i    Bri.R    Eng.byfai  1831.    C  Li.It    Bot.  reg.  1506 

"  This  variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  Pressley,  gardener  to  Walter  Boyd, 
Esq.,  of  Plaistow,  in  Essex.  It  approaches  C.  Jenkinsoni  in  many  respects, 
but  has  paler  and  more  brick-red  petals.  It  was  exhibited  at  a  meetmg  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society^  on  May  1.  1832,  and  was  much  ad- 
mired. No  one  seems  to  have  any  difficulty  in  cultivating  plants  of  this 
description :  nevertheless,  it  may  be  well  to  know  that  they  succeed  much 
better  in  a  soil  composed  of  a  large  proportion  of  leaf  mould,  mixed  with 
sand  and  loam,  than  in  any  other  compost.    {Bot,  Beg,,  July.) 

XL VII.  Onagrdrite  J  Ondgrete, 

1183.  ^ENOTHE'RA. 

dentiflbra  lintfA    dose-flowering    O  or  37  aut    P    N.  California  1831.    S  1.1    Bot  reg.  1593 

A  remarkable  species,  sent  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  Horticultural  Society, 
in  whose  garden  it  flowered  in  1832,  and  was  proved  to  be  an  annual ;  and 
where  it  produced  seeds  in  abundance.  The  stem  is  straight,  and,  in  a  rich 
soil,  corymbosely  branched  from  each  of  the  axillary  buds  of  the  main 
stem,  which  in  the  genus  (2^^nothera  usually  produce  a  single  flower, 
being  developed  into  a  short  branch  that,  itself,  bears  flowers  m  the  axils 
of  its  own  leaves.  The  stem-leaves  are  linear  lanceolate,  sessile,  acumi- 
nate, and  toothed.     The  flowers  are  small,  but  very  numerous ;  and  thus 
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form  a  showy  spike.    In  some  particulars,  this  differs  generically  from  the 
Oenotheras  already  in  cultivation.    ''  Upon  the  whole,  we  incline  to  con- 
sider it  a  connecting  link  between  Ga6ra  and  (!£nothera."     {Bot.  Reg,y 
June.)     Assimilates  in  habit  to  the  genus  £pil6bium.  Penny,  p.  490. 
LXXIV.  Fomdcea. 

ISlfl.  AMELA'VCHJER. 

tMAtL  LindL     manj-flwd.       A  or  6  my     >V     N.W.Amer.    1898?       Loo    Bot  ng.  1588 

**  A  handsome  hardy  shrub,  in  the  mode  of  the  snowy  mespilus."  Ac- 
cording to  the  fieure,  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  not  unlike  those  of 
hornbeam ;  and  the  white  blossoms  are  borne  densely  io  the  racemes : 
these  latter  are  shown  2  in.  in  lengdi,  and  as  if  numerously  produced. 
**  The  petals  vary  in  length :  in  one  of  our  wild  specimens  from  Mr. 
Douglas  [by  whom  this  species  was  discovered  and  sent  to  England],  they 
are  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long.  ...  A,  fl6rida  is  at  once 
recognised  by  the  shortness  of  its  stamens ;  otherwise  it  is  very  near  akin 
to  A,  sangulnea."     {BoL  Beg,,  June.) 

LXXVIL  LcgurmndscB. 

185SL  BURTQ^N/il 

conf^rte  Dee.    chutered-^vdL    ft  lJ  or  S  jLs    V    &  W.  N.  HolL    1890.    C  a.p    Bot  reg.  leOO 

''  A  very  pretty  green-house  shrub,  forming  a  compact  bush ; "  whose 
upright  (at  least,  ascending)  graceful  branches,  clothed  with  leaves  not 
very  unlike  those  of  some  species  of  heath,  are  crowned  by  a  corymb  of 
numerous,  violet-coloured,  pea-shaped  blossoms.  The  heath-like  appear- 
ance of  the  leaves  is  produced  by  the  edges  of  every  leaf  being  rolled  back 
until  they  almost  meet.  B.  conferta  flowered  in  July,  1832,  in  the  nur- 
sery of  Mr.  Knight,  into  which  it  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Baxter. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

196S.  FULTENiETil.  TBot  mag.  S254 

.cubumbelliiU  Ifooii:.    BubumbclUte.ylnM/.    ft  lJ  or  lap       O.Y    Van  Die.  Land  1831.    C  sp^l 

**  For  the  possession  of  this  highly  ornamental  green-house  plant,  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Scott ;  who  sent  seeds  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  from  which  plants  were  raised  that  blossomed  in 
April,  1833.  The  flowers  are  very  bright-coloured,  and  almost  every 
branch  bears  a  head  of  them ;  and  the  variegated  vexillum,  or  standard,  is 
singularly  exposed,  so  tliat  its  colours  may  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage." 
{Bot,  Mag.,  July.) 

Oxyldbium  Pultene^  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Cabinet  for  July,  1. 1947. 

.  It  is  a  pleasing  shrub,  whose  leaves  are  disposed  in  a  whorl  of  four,  or  of 

three ;  or  scattered  alon^  the  upright  branches,  which  are  severally  (such 

as  produce  flowers)  terminated  by  a  head  of  yellow  pea-shaped  blossoms. 

1985.  LUPPNUS. 
17711.  rivuliLris  Undl.    river  sU^    ^  A  or  S  my.t    W.&P    Califocnia    18SL    8  co    Bot  reg.  1595 

Sent  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Douglas.  *^  It  forms 
a  handsome  hardy  perennial,  flowering  in  great  profusion  from  Mav  to 
September.  In  some  respects,  this  is  even  a  better  species  for  gardens 
than  2/.  polyph^Uus ;  for,  if  it  is  less  stately,  it  is  more  gay  in  its  appear- 
ance, and  a  longer  flowerer.  The  diversity  of  colours  in  the  petals  [white, 
blue,  and  purple],  no  doubt,  contributes  very  much  to  this  effect ;  which  is 
increaseil  by  the  plant's  loose,  but  not  straggling,  mode  of  growth.  It  in- 
creases freely  by  seeds  and  cuttings."     {Bot,  Reg.,  July.) 

ISea  ADE'SMI  A.  FBot  mU.  a  pcISS 

Loudonto  Hook  and  Amott       Loudon*a     ft  lJ  or  2  my.Jn       Y      Valparaiao      18^2.    S  p.1 
Loudbn^  anthyllOldei  Bertero,  Oard.  Mag.  vol.  vH.  p.G90.  note  •. 

A  shrub  with  upright  branches,  which  are  copiously  clad  with  hoary, 
pinnate,  very  silky  leaves;  and  each  of  these,  in  the  terminal  portion  of 
the  branches,  bears  in  its  axil  a  pleasing  yellow  blossom.  As  the  leaves 
are  numerous,  so  are  the  flowers ;  and  the  number  and  beauty  of  both 
render  Ad^smia  Louddnis  an  interesting,  ornamental,  and,  therefore,  de- 
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ififable  plant.  In  many  of  our  winters,  a  pit,  cold  frame,  or  even  a  mat 
nailed  against  a  wall,  will  probably  preserve  its  life  through  the  winter. 
Bertero,  the  late  botanical  traveller  in  South  America,  had  thought  the 
shrub  to  be  the  type  of  a  new  genus ;  but  Dr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Arnott 
have  deemed  it  to  belong  to  the  genus  Ad&mia. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bridges,  collector  of  natural  productions  in  South  America^ 
in  a  letter  dated  Valparaiso,  Oct.  25.  1832,  thus  speaks  on  thb  plant :  — 
**  Bertero  has  dedicated  a  genus  to  Mr.  Loudon ;  a  beautiful  plant  found 
sparingly  about  Valparaiso,  Loudonta  anthylloides.  If  Mr.  Loudon  do  not 
possess  specimens  [through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hugh  Cuming,  he  does], 
I  will  send  one  when  I  have  returned  from  Chiloe." 

^dtcia  dedpieiM  var.  prann6rMy  noticed  in  our  last  (p.  365.),  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Ma» 
gaxine  for  June,  t  9^44. 

Mim6sa  latispindsa,  the  leaves  of,  have,  we  have  been  recently  informed, 
been  observed  to  possess  a  degree  of  the  sensitive  property  which  is  so 
obvious  and  well  known  in  the  humble  plant,  Mimdsa  pudlca. 

CXLIV.  Portuldcete. 

:SSfft.  CALANDRI'NI^. 

19175a  ipeci6sa  LauU.     showy      O  -^  spl  i  myo     D.P     N.  Califbmla    1831.    S  i.l    Bot  reg.  1598 

C.  specidsa,  on  a  hot  dry  bank  or  bed,  when  the  sun  is  shining  full  upon 
it,  with  all  its  large  rich  crimson  blossoms  fully  expanded,  and  reposing 
upon  the  soil  velvety  bed  formed  by  its  succulent  leaves,  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful object.  It  is  a  hardy  annual,  propagated  readily  by  seeds,  which  it 
bears  in  great  abundance.  It, loves  dry  and  exposed  situations,  and  flou- 
rishes most  in  scorching  weather;  but  it  should  be  grown  in  tolerably 
rich  soil ;  or,  if  in  ver^  poor  soil,  it  should  be  sown  thick.  Under  the 
former  circumstances,  it  forms  a  patch  a  foot  and  more  in  diameter ;  in  the 
latter  case,  its  branches  are  not  above  two  or  three  inches  long,  as  in  the 
wild  specimens  sent  home  by  Mr.  Douglas  (who  introduced  the  species), 
and  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  possession.  It  flowers  in  May 
or  June,  if  sown  early ;  or  in  September  and  October,  if  later.  It  is  a 
plant  eligible  for  cultivating  on  rock  work,  in  a  sunny  aspect.  {Bot,  Reg^ 
July.) 

Dicotyledonous  Monopetalous  Plants. 
CLXX.  lErice€B  §  vera. 

1173.  BRVCA  S  Ooatifi^a. 

quadrdita  3.  a    tquaxe-moulhed  •  lJ  or  1|  my     W     C.  G.  R    18S9.    C  s.p    Bot  cabi  19iS 

**  Introduced  by  Mr.  Lee.  It  flowered  with  us  abundantly  in  May. 
The  flowers  are  very  angular  in  their  form ;  and  the  opening  is  perfectly 
square,  which  has  suggested  the  specific  name."    (Boi.  Cab,,  July.) 

^ice€B  §  VJkodordcecB,  Of  /Rhododendron  campanulatum,  introduced, 
according  to  the  Hortus  Britanmcus,  in  1817,  a  figure  is  published  in  Lod- 
diges's  Botanical  Cabinet  for  July,  t.  1944.  Messrs.  Loddiges  raised  it 
from  seeds  in  1825.  The  head  of  blossoms  depicted  show  it  to  be  a  superb 
species.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  in  colour  white ;  but  clouded  and 
margined  with  lilac  or  a  pale  purple.  R.  campanulatum  is  a  native  of 
elevated  situations  in  Nepal ;  and  may,  perhaps,  bear  our  winters  unin- 
jured. ^  During  the  last  two,  severid  plants  have  remained  well  out  of 
doors  with  us.  The  young  leaves  are  at  first  purplish  underneath ;  they 
then  become  milk-white ;  and  afterwards,  when  quite  hardened,  change  to 
a  kind  of  tan  colour.  It  flowered  with  us  in  April,  kept  in  a  cold  firame. 
We  have  succeeded  in  propagating  it  by  layers  as  well  as  by  cuttings,  in 
soil  formed  of  loam  ana  peat."  Mr.  Loddiges,  sen.,  deceased,  was  the  first 
who  had  for  sale  the  R,  ponticum,  now  so  general  an  ornament  to  the 
flower-gardens  of  this  country.  **  He  also  introduced  the  Chamaecistus 
caucdsicuffl  and  chrysdathum ;  and,  lately,  we  have  added  to  the  number 
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barb^tum,  camtch&ticum,  and  lepidotum ;  and  one  other  unknown  species 
firom  Nepal :  none  of  which  have  yet  flowered  with  us."  (Bot.  Cab^ 
July.)  The  R.  barbatum  is  planted  into  a  bed  of  soil  in  one  of  Hemn, 
Loddiges's  ^lass  houses ;  and  is  especially  striking,  from  the  footstalks  of 
its  leaves  being  thickly  and  strongly  bearded  with  hairs,  which,  if  we  have 
not  remembered  inaccurately,  have  each  a  glandular  extremity. 

llOSSa  baib&tum  Lod.  heairdeA.petioled  A  i_J  or  S  ...  ^.    Nepal  18S9  P    L  ti.1    Bot  cab.  19i4k  In  text 
oamch&Ucum  Lod.  in  the  text  of  iU.  Cab.  1944.,  in  Cat.  15Ui  ed.  IBSO. 
Icpidbtum  WaL      scaly    a  ^  or  |    ...       Ro      Nepal       1829.       L  f.p    Boyle  HlmaL  bat. 

CLXXL     Epaaidece. 

SfA  E^PACRia  C3M8 

oerKflbra  6raA.  waz.flowered  ilLj  or  8  mr.ap    W     Van  Die.  Land    1831.    Ci.p    Botmag. 

Rabed  at  the  botanic  garden,  Edinburgh.  ^  Stem  erect,  branched,  very 
slender.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate^  mucronate,  spreading.  Flowers 
collected  near  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  and  borne  on  one  side  of 
them,  white."    (^BoL  Mag^  June.) 

campanulkta  B.  C.  1925. 

S  ttba  2r.  a       white^^it     A  lJ  or  8  nur       W       N.  a  W.     18da      C  •.?    Bot  cab.  1931 

**  We  raised  it,  in  1830,  from  seeds  from  New  South  Wales;  and  it 
flowered  in  March,  1833.  It  is  a  very  lively  and  beautiful  plant."  (Bot, 
Cab,,  June.) 

8typhelia  tubifldra  is  figured  in  Loddiges's  Botanical  Cabinet  for  June, 
t.  1398.  **  Although  this  beautiful  plant  has  long  been  known  by  descrip- 
tions and  dried  specimens,  we  had  never  seen  it  in  a  living  state  till  we 
raised  it  from  seeds  in  1830.  In  March,  1833,  it  produced  its  el^ant 
[crimson]  flowers :  the  plant  was  erect,  about  2  (I.  m  height,  with  many 
stiff*  small  branches.'* 

Leucopdgon  Rfchet  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  July,  t.  3251., 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  most  interesting  memoir  of  M.  Riche  (in  com- 
memoration of  whom  the  species  has  been  named),  and  a  digest  of  the 
synonymes  which  belong  to  this  species:  by  the  latter,  it  appears  that 
the 

Leuoep^fton  parviflbmi  of  Llndley  in  Bai.lUg.t  1 1560.,  noticed  in  our  p.  237.,  li  bat  a  lynonyme 
of  L.  Riches  Bot  Mag.  3251. 

CXCII.  ?  LoranthetB, 

S060.  AlFCUBA  vip6n\ak  is,  in  Hort.  BrU^p-  S79.,  wrongly  placed  in  the  clan  Mon<eN;ia,  and  Order 
Tetrftndna :  it  belongs  to  Dice'^cia  Tetr&ndria ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  only  the  female  sex 
has  been  yet  introduced  into  Britain ;  at  least  all  the  plants  to  be  met  with  in  blossom  (and 
4heae  are^not  few  erery  spring)  are  of  this  sex. 

CCVII.  Primuldce€B. 

Primula  amce'na  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  July,  t.  3258., 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Neill,  Canonmills,  Edinburgh ;  who  obtained 
it  of  Mr.  Goldie,  who  brought  it  from  St.  Petersburgh.  It  flowered  beau- 
tifully in  a  cold  frame,  in  April  last,  producing  an  umbel  of  eighteen  per- 
fect flowers.  The  corolla  is  very  handsome,  purplish  lilac  in  bud,  or,  when 
recently  expanded,  more  blue  after  a  few  days.  The  leaves  resemble  those 
of  P.  veris  .^the  common  paigle  of  our  fields) ;  and  suggest  that  P.arooe^na 
may  be  cultivated  without  much  difficulty. 

CCIX.  GesneresB,  Gesn^ta  Douglasti  Lindl.  is  figured  in  Loddiges's 
Botanical  Cabinet  for  June,  1. 1939. ;  where  Mr,  Douglas,  **  the  indefati^ble 
traveller,  whose  name  it  bears,"  is  justly  eulogised  as  one  **  who,  with  most 
active  zeal  and  industry,  has  done,  and  is  doing,  so  much  for  botanical 
science :  not  merely  by  accumulating  for  the  dead  gardens  of  dry  collectors, 
.but  for  the  living  splendour  of  almost  every  garden  in  Europe ;  through 
the  whole  of  which,  the  beautiful  plants  whicn  he  first  discovered  have 
been  disseminated." 

GCXI.  Scrophuldrims,    §  Stamens  only  two,  both  bearing  anthers, 

6&  CALCEOLA^BI  A  S799S  porpiirM. 

J  igisigans  D.  Don      riegant    £  A  or  1  JLs       Pa.P      Chile    1832.    D  Lp    Sw.fl.gar.8.s.l99 
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"  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  nurseryman,  Warminster,  Wilts, 
for  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  figure  of  this  fine  variety,  raised  by  him 
from  Chilean  seeds,  received  from  Mr.  Hugh  Cuming.  We  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  the  plant  when  in  full  flower,  and  we  have  seldom  witnessed 
any  thing  so  beautiful :  the  large  spreading  panicles,  with  its  profusion  of 
blossoms  of  various  shades  of  purple,  contrasted  with  the  dark  green  leaves 
and  glossy  stem,  had  a  pretty  effect.  Like  the  other  variety,  thb  is  also 
perennial ;  and  will  doubtless  succeed  very  well  in  the  open  border  during 
the  summer  months."     (X>.  Don  in  The  Brilith  Flower^Crarden^  July.) 

Scrophuldrmce,    §  Four  stamens,  aU  bearing  anthers, 

178S.  Jm'MULUa 

rbteus  UndL       roty-Jlwd.    ^  ^  or  1  jLau     Ro     N.  California    1831.    C  p.1    Bot  reg.  1591 

A  beautiful  species,  sent  by  Mr.Douglas  to  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, which  at  present  does  not  possess  very  many  plants  of  it.  **  It  is  found 
rather  difficult  to  manase,  or  else  the  right  mode  of  treating  it  has  not  yet 
been  applied ;  for  the  pknts  that  were  kept  in  the  open  border,  during  the 
summer,  by  no  means  answered  the  expectations  that  had  been  enter- 
tained of  it. . . .  We  suspect  that  it  wul  ^ow  better  in  a  green-house 
than  in  the  open  air ;  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  beautiful  M.  glutin6sus 
W,,  fit)m  the  same  country.  The  plants  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  have  been  potted  in  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  have  been  kept 
under  glass :  they  are  succeeding  much  better  this  season  than  they  did 
the  last.    (Bot,  Reg,,  June.) 

CCXni.  Soldneee,    §  Seeds  in  a  capsule, 

48&  KICOTIjCNA. 

p^rsica  Lmdl.        Persian         O  or  3  i.o         W.6       Penia       I83L       S  I.t    Bot  reg.  1592 

The  Species  which  produces  the  far-famed  tobacco  of  Shiraz  :  the  com- 
mon Virginian  tobacco  is  also  cultivated  in  Pei*sia ;  but  from  the  N.  p^r- 
sica  it  is  that  tobacco  of  the  finest  quality  is  manufactured.  "  Seeds  of  it 
were  brought  from  Persia  by  Sir  Henry  Willock,  upon  his  return  from 
his  late  residence  at  the  court  of  Ispahan;  and  communicated  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  in  whose  garden  it  blossomed  in  September  and 
October  last.  It  is  rather  a  handsome  annual ;  exhafing  a  faint  but 
pleasant  odour  in  the  evening,,  at  which  time  its  flowers  are  in  perfection. 
In  the  Hort„  Trans.,  new  senes,.  voL  i.  p.  205.,  there  is,  b^  Dr.  Riach,  a 
full  account  of  the  Persians*  method  ot  manufacturing  this  tobacco.  It 
appears  to  require  a  dark  rich  soil,  and  most  abundant  watering  during  all 
the  season  of  neat.'*    (Bot,  Reg.,  June.) 

kogifltea  Caw.    \aa%-hAed      O  or  3  jU       >V       Buenot  Ayrei       1831.    Sw.  fl.  gar.  2. 1. 196 

The  tube  of  the  corolla  in  this  species  is  *'  4  in.  or  5  in.  long;  the  limb 
spreading,  deeply  5-lobed  [the  tips  of  the  five  lobes  would  reach  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  crown  piece];  plaited;  above  of  a  clear  white;  un- 
derneath greenish,  afterwards  becoming  of  a  dingy  purple This 

curious  species  of  tobacco  forms  another  interesting  addition  to  the  flower- 
border,  its  long  and  slender-tubed  blossoms  being  produced  in  great 
abundance,  and  for  several  months  in  succession.  The  singular  pheno- 
menon, common  to  many  white  and  din^  flowers,  of  expanding  only  at 
night,  or  in  cloudy  weather,  occurs  also  in  this  plant »'  (British  Flower' 
Garden,  June.) 

3474^  KlEREHBE'ROIi. 

phoHiicea  D.  2)o»    purple-JltiNl    tfd£Jor3'Jn.o    P    Uraguay  1831.    C  p.1   Sw.  lLgar.2.1.199 
The  SalpiglduU  integriR>lia  of  DrrHooker,  Bot.  Mag.,  311&,  Hvrt  BrU:,  Na  89fil& 

A  highly  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  showy-flowered  easily  cul- 
tivated plants  with  which  our  gardens  are  now  enriched.  What  Petunia 
nyctaginifl6ra  is  in  its  white  blossoms,  this  plant  is  in  its  blossoms  of  a  rich 
rosv  purple  or  almost  crimson  colour.  The  flowers  are,  perhaps,  not  quite 
so  large  as  those  of  P,  nyctaginifldra ;  but  they  are  still  large,  and  are 
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numeronsly  produced.    At  Mr.  Dennises  nursery  we  saw,  on  June  1.,  ! 

plants  of  the  Nierembergta  phoenicea  D,  Don,  in  blossom  :  they  had  been  ! 

sheltered  in  a  glass  house  through  the  winter,  and  were  still  in  one.    This  I 

is  the  species  which  we  have  before  stated  (p.  107.)  that  some  germens  of  ; 

it  had  been,  in  1832,  impregnated  with  pollen  of  Petunia  nyctaginifldra :  i 

what  the  result  may  be  is  yet  unpublished.    The  pollen  of  N.  phoenicrea  i 

itself  is  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour.     Mr.  D.  Don  compares  the  blossoms  ^ 

of  N.  phoenicea  to  those  of  a  convolvulus :  he  deems  it  naturally  an  annual, 
but  may  be  perennial,  extensible  into  perennial  duration  by  cuttings. 
**  It  is,"  says  he,  ''  readily  increased  both  by  seeds  and  cuttings ;  but 
young  plants  raised  from  seeds  are  to  be  preferred,  the  blossoms  in  them 
being  in  general  much  larger.  It  is  a  native  of  the  countries  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,"  (Britigh  Flower^Garden,  June.) 
CCXXVI.  HydrophfletB. 

'  47&  NEMOTHILA, 

anxlUL  LfndL     earcd-iiidL     O -^  or  li?  my.au     P     California    1831.     S  piL    Bot  leg.  1601 

*'  Rather  a  pretty  species,  found  in  California  by  Mr.  David  Douglas.  •) 

It  is  a  hardy  trailing  annual;  requiring  a  damp  shady  border,  where  it  j 

grows  and  flowers  from  May  to  the  end  of  August :  but,  if  sown  in  a  place  | 

exposed  to  the  sun,  it  soon  withers  up  and  perishes.  It  is  of  very  recent 
introduction  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  is  at  present 
extremely  rare ;  but,  as  it  seeds  tolerably  freely,  it  will  soon  be  more 
abundant."  Dr.  Lindley  describes,  in  continuation,  some  interesting  facts 
on  the  internal  structure  of  the  seed-vessel ;  and  the  following  one  on  the 
unripe  ovules  or  seeds :  — '*  If  squeezed  in  water,  they  emit  a  cloudy  mat- 
ter;  which,  when  examined  microscopically,  is  found  to  consist  of  minute 
moving  particles,  mixed  with  drops  of  an  oily  fluid."    (JBot.  Reg,,  July.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS    PLANTS. 

CCXXX.  Butbmece. 

156S.  LIMNO^CHABIS.  {Limnit  mud,  charity  grace  or  ornament  i  ita  beauUfUl  flowers  adorn 

moist  muddy  places.)  [3248 

Uumbdldtil  Rich.    Humboldt's   &  I2S  or  l|  ap    Pa.Y    Buenos  Ayres  1831.    S  m.s    Bot  mag. 

A  species  very  distinct  from  L.  Plumi^rf;  and  very  interesting  in  its 
internally  jointed  leaf-stalks  and  flower-stalks ;  rounded  leaves,  somewhat 
resembling,  in  miniature,  those  of  a  species  of  water  lily ;  and  umbels  of 
pedunculated  large  pale  yellow  blossoms.  The  blossoms  are  very  fugacious ; 
and,  at  present,  have  been  produced  only  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gar- 
den. It  is  not  stated  that  tne  plant  is  yet  in  any  other  British  collection. 
(BoL  Mag.,  July.) 

CCXXXV.  Hypoxidea, 

981.  HYP<yXl& 

rambsa  S.  C    baaxchdMcmmed    tf  lAJ  or  i  JnJI     Y    C.  O.  H.    1828  ?    O  s.p    Bot  cabi  1996 

**  We  received  it    some  years  since Ailer  flowering,    the  bulb 

remains  dormant,  sometimes  for  one  or  two  years.  It  appears  to  be  very 
slow  of  increase,  not  producing  oflfeets."  This  species  nas  rather  large 
flowers.     (Bot.  Cab,,  June.) 

CCXXXIX.  Jrideo!. 

116.  CRO'CUS. 
S800&  Ucteiu  Haw.  t!team.coL-JlwtL  ^J^  A  or  i  Cmr  Pa.Y  Moeiia  16S0?  O  oo  Sw.fl.g.2.s.l91  flg-sin. 

S  blue-streaked  Jt  Aor|f.mr  Y.B    Moesia   ...      O  co  Sw.fl.g.3.8.l9t.iig.dez.  .^ 

Mr.  Ha  worth  contributes  the  communication  on  these  two  kinds  of 
crocus,  and  has  given  numerous  synonymes  of,  and  full  information  on, 
them.  "  They  are  very  rare  at  present  in  our  collections."  (^British 
FioweT'Garden,  June.) 

CCXL.  Orchide<s  §  MaJaxidecB, 

8547.  DENDRO^BIUM.  C^ot  cab.  1985 

8e706a  ?  pulch£llum  A  C.       fair     j^CSIorlCmr      IV.RaY       India     18Sa      D  moistened  moss 


cc 


This  superb  species  is  a  native  of  India.     It  flowered  with  us  [Messrs. 
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Loddiges],  for  the  first  time,  in  February  and  March,  1833.  The  flowers 
are  exceedingly  beautiful  in  form  and  colour :  they  remained  several  days 
in  perfection.  We  have  found  this  plant  to  thrive  best  in  a  small  pot  of 
moss,  kept  moist,  and  suspended  from  a  rafter  in  the  stove.  It  makes  many 
branches,  with  numerous  little  roots  pushing  out  in  all  directions."  {Bot, 
Cab.,  June.) 

CCXLI.  Scitamineee, 

11    CO'STUS. 
'  pictm  D.jyon    v&riegzML-Jhtd.     £[2Sorl|au     Y.P    Mexico   1890?    D  •.!    Bot  reg.  1594 

"  Introduced  by  seeds  communicated  to  A.  fi.  Lambert,  Esq.,  by  M. 
Deppe,  a  zealous  Prussian  botanist,  who  has  been  engaged  for  several 
years  in  prosecuting  researches  in  natural  history  in  Mexico.  The  plant 
flowers  more  freely,  and  appears  to  be  less  tender,  than  the  other  species 
at  present  cultivated  in  the  garden."     (Z>.  Don  in  Bot.  Reg,,  June.) 

CCLXVII.  Ajphodilea. 

85g0a  CALLIPRO^R  A  Lindl.  {Kali,  pretty,  prora,  a  ftront,  pretty  face ;  ita  beauty.) 

AsphodUetc,  6.  1. 
mtea  Lindl.       'jellaw-Jltod.     tf   A  or  f  jl       Y        N.  Califoraia    1831  ?    Op    Bot  reg.  1590 

Received,  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  from  Mr.  Douglas,  as 
^  a  new  genus  allied  to  Brodiae^a."  This  view  Dr.  Lindley  confirms ;  and 
farther  states  its  approximation  to,  and  the  points  of  its  distinctness  from, 
the  genera  Leucocoryne  and  Triteleia.  Calliprdra  lutea  proves  to  be  a 
hardy,  very  handsome,  bulbous  plant ;  growing  freely  in  a  shaded  peat  bor- 
der, and  flowering  in  July.  It  is  propagated  by  offsets,  which  it  produces 
pretty  freely.  No  seeds  have  yet  been  ripened ;  but  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  be  formed  when  the  plants  become  stronger.  The  plant  has 
the  appearance  of  an  ^'llium.  Its  leaves  are  linear,  sword-shaped,  acu- 
minate, canaliculate,  of  a  full  green  colour,  weak,  longer  than  the  scape, 
which  is  upright  and  round.  The  yellow  flowers  are  umbelled,  and,  by  the 
umbel  depicted,  consist  of  fifteen  flowers ;  each  segment  of  the  perianth  is 
externally  marked  up  its  middle  with  brown  purple.    (^BoL  Reg.,  June.) 

CCXLIX.  Smildcecp, 

Ilia  TRl'LLIUM  9146  er^ctum  .   [3250 

3  Tiridiflbrum  flboA.  no/ff  green.flwd.  A  A  O'  I  '^?>^7    Pa.O  Canada  1805.    D  s.p    Bot  mag. 
pendulum  IV.,  Hort.  Brit  9149. 

**  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  full  description  of  this  variety, 
which  only  differs  from  a  [Bot  Mag,  470.,  Hort.  Brit,  9146.]  in  the  differ- 
ently coloured  petals;  and  from  fi  [Bot,  Mag,  1027.,  Hort.  Brit,  9146. 
var.  2.]  in  the  same  particular,  and  in  the  broader  petals."     {Bot,  Mag., 

July-)  

Art.  IV.     A  Selection  of  the  rare  and  interesting  Plants  xvkich 
powered  in  the  Epsom  Nursery  from  March  to  July^  1833. 

Dicotyledonous  Plants. 

'^nunculhc€<B  Dec.  Aquilegia  {Toum.)  canadensis  L,  -fi  lutea  NuttaU. 
—  Delphinium  {Towm,')  cheimnthum  Fitch.  /3  fldre  pleno  Penny,  The 
type  of  this  species  is  decidedly  the  finest  of  the  perennial  species :  it  is 
also  rare.  The  variety  is  a  splendid  seminal  production ;  which  originated, 
I  believe,  near  Manchester,  where  it  is  designated  D.  Barldwa.  Flowers 
blue.  In  rich  loamy  soil  it  will  attain  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  —  D.  al« 
taicum  Penny  xned,  A  gigantic  and  very  handsome  perennial  species,  with 
blue  flowers.  It  attains  to  the  height  of  from  8  ft.  to  10ft.  —  Paednia 
(L.)  officinalis  Retz,  ybi.  anemonifldra  Hook,  "Rot.  Mag.  t  3168.,  edulis 
Sal.  var.  P6tts«  Sabine,  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1436. 

VapaverdcecB  Juss.  Glaucium  (Toum,')  tricolor  Penny.  A  biennial 
with  red  flowers,  and  a  velvet  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 
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Podoph^lle€B  Lindl.  Jeffersdnta  (Bart.)  trilobum  NiUt.  Introduced,  in 
1832,  from  North  America.  Its  flowers,  which  are  white,  are  produced  in 
April.     It  thrives  in  heath  mould,  in  a  shady  situation. 

Berberideae  Veni.  Le6nt\ce  (L,^  altaica  Pall.  Bot.  Mag.  3245.  This 
elegant  plant  requires  heath  mould  and  a  dry  situation;  or  it  may  be 
grown  in  small  pots,  with  plenty  of  drainage. 

StercuUdce€B  $  6.  LasiopetdlecB,  Rulingta  (R.  Br.)  corylifolia  Graham, 
Bot.  Mag.  3182. 

Grostulariia  Dec.  Ribes  (L.)  speciosum  Pursh.  Swt  Flow.  Gard.  n.  s. 
t.  149.  Requires  a  strong  loamy  soil.  In  heath  mould,  this  species  and 
It.  sanguineum  are  subject  to  die  suddenly. 

Onagrdria  Juss.  Cffnothera  (L.)  densifldra  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1593. 
Assimilates  in  habit  to  the  genus  Epilobium.  —  Clkrkia  (Pursh  )  elegans 
Dotig.  Bot.  Reg.  1. 1575. 

Mi/rtdce<p,    nBs'ckia  saxlcola  Cun.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3160. 

Legumnds€B  Juss.  Tribe  2.  hotece.  Hdvea  (R.  Br.)  Celsi  Bonpl.  var. 
undulata  Penny.  More  robust  than  H.  Celst.  The  leaves  are  much 
more  waved,  and  the  flowers  of  a  larger  size.  —  Stauracanthus  (Link) 
aphyilus  Link,  Bot.  Reg;,  t.  1452.  —  Genista  (Lam^  tinctoria  L.  /3  fldre 
pleno  Peniw. —  Ant\if&&  (L.)  maritima. — Psoralea  (i.)  palsstina 
Gouan.  —  Tribe  5.  Phatedlece,  Zruplnus  (Toum,)  pulchellus  Penny  in. 
Gard.  Mag.  vol.  vi.  p.  1 16.,  and  Sweet  B.  Fl.  Gard.  n.  s,  t.  67.  Dr.  Lindley 
has  recently  given  a  figure  of  this  fine  species,  under  the  name  of  L.  ele- 
gans Humb.  et  K.  (vide  Bot.  Reg.  1. 1581.)  ;  but,  judging  from  the  descrip- 
tions given  in  books,  we  do  not  concur  in  that  identification.  Its  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  autumn,  and  the  plants  kept  on  an  airy  shelf  in  the 
^een-house  till  April ;  when  they  may  be  transferred  to  the  open  border, 
m  rich  earth,  where  they  will  flower  from  May  to  October,  and  will  attain 
to  5  fl.  or  6  ft.  in  height.  It  may  also  be  treated  as  an  annual.  — Xrupinus 
mutabiiis  Lindl.  (non  Sweet)  in  Bot.  Reg.  1. 1539.,  is  identical  with  L, 
Cruiksh&nksn  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3056. 

OxaMecB  Dec.     O'xalis  chinensis  Haw, 

TVopadlece  Juss.  Tropse^olum  (L.)  majus  L.  /3  atrosanguineum.  This 
is  a  splendid  variety,  with  deep  crimson  or  blood-coloured  flowers. — 
T.  pentaphyllum  Lam. 

Vortidhc€€B  Juss.  Portulaca  (Toum.)  Gillian  Hook.  B.  M.  t.  3064. — 
Calandrinia  (Humb.  et  Bonpl.)  speci6sa  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  1. 1398. 

Scrophuldrints  R.  Br.     3f  (mulus  roseus  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1590. 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS    PLANTS. 

AmarylUdesd  R.  Br.  Alstroem^ria  (L.)  Simsit  Spreng.  —  A.  hsem&ntha 
Ruiz  et  Pavon.  This  beautiful  species  is  the  AlstroemenVi  pulch^Ua  var. 
pildsa  of  Lindley  in  Bot.  R^.  1. 1410. ;  it  is,  indeed,  closely  allied  to  A. 
Simsxi,  but  very  distinct  from  A.  pulchelfa,  A.  Ho6kert,  and  their  allies, 
with  which  it  seems  to  be  by  some  confounded. — A.  Pelegrina  (L.)  $  dlba. 
—  A.  Neilltt  Gillies,  Bot.  Mag.  t.3105.  — A.  pulchella  Sims,  Bot  Mag. 
We  agree  with  Dr.  Schultes  in  restoring  the  original  name  of  this  elegant 
species,  which  is  unexceptionable.  Its  synonymes  are,  A.  Flos  Martini 
Ker,  and  A.  tricolor  Hook. —  A.  bf color  Lod.  Bot.  Cab.  1. 1497.  —  A. 
Ho6keri  Sweet.  —  A.  pallida  Otto.  —  A.  psittacina  Lehm.  —  A.  aurea  Hort. 
Closely  related  to  A.  psittacina ;  and,  like  that  species,  easily  increased 
by  division.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  inclining  to  orange  colour,  with 
crimson  lines  on  the  upper  segments :  it  is  a  beautiful  species.  We  have 
added  all  the  species  we  possess  of  this  and  the  following  genus :  we  cul- 
tivate them  in  a  warm  border,  with  a  slight  protection  in  winter.  Young 
cuttings,  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  strike  root  readily  in  the  spring.  The 
species  of  the  genus  Bomarea  can  scarcely  be  increased  by  any  other 
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method,  unless  seeds  are  produced.  —  Bomkrea  (Mirbel)  hirtella  Penny, 
Sweet  Fl.  Gard.  sub.  Alstrcem^ria,  A.  ovkta  Hook.  B.  M.  and  Lod.  Cab. 
—  B.  acutifolia  Penny,  Sw.Fl.  Gard.  t.77.  sub.  Alst. —  B.  oculata  Penny, 
Lod.  Cab.  1851.  sub.  Alst.  We  follow  Dr.  Lindley's  suggestions,  in  Boi. 
Reg.  t.  1410.,  in  restoring  Mirbel's  name  for  this  well-marked  genus.  It 
is,  indeed,  surprising  that  the  species  composing  it  should  ever  have  been 
referred  to  Alstrcemeria.  Salisbury  {Hort,  TV.,  vol.  i.  p.  337.)  gave  the 
name  Vandesia  to  this  genus,  but  subsequently  to  that  of  Mirbel.  — 
G,  Penny,  A.L.S, 


Art.  V.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

CORRECTlom,  —  In  Vol.  VII.  p.  665.  line  33.,  for  "  ten  miles  S.W.  of 
Philadelphia  "  read  **  three  miles  S.W.  of  Philadelphia.*'  In  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  152.  line  7.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Hertford  "  read  "  Hartford."  In 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  153.  line  24.,  for  "Marcetta"  read  **  Marietta."— J.  JIf. 
PhUadelphia,  April  19.  1833. 

In  Vol.  IX.  p.  369.  line  7.,  for  « it "  read  "  they  j "  and  in  line  8.,  for 
"  enumerates  "  read  "  enumerate." 

A  Landtcape-Gardening  Impostor.  —  We  have  just  been  informed  that 
a  person,  desirous  of  employment,  advertised  in  the  Leedi  Mercury,  in 
February,  1832,  for  business,  stating  that  he  was  "a  scientific  landscape- 
gardener,  and  had  had  the  advantage  of  having  been  employed  by  Mr. 
Loudon  for  five  years,  and  by  four  other  rural  architects  m  the  south." 
We  think  it  right  to  state  that  the  person  alluded  to  never  was  employed 
by  us  in  that  capacity.  We  have  also  learned  that  some  persons,  both 
tradesmen  and  amateurs,  have  made  use  of  our  name  in  various  ways,  to 
forward  their  own  purposes ;  and  we  now  give  notice  that  the  next  instance 
of  the  kind  we  hear  of,  we  will  publish  the  names  of  the  parties.  —  Cond, 

Another  Item  on  Gem,  the  Itinerant  Vender  of  Floral  Rarities,  (p.  230.)  — 
Mr.  Greene  is  a  gardener  living  near  Newnham,  close  by  Cambridge, 
and  does  a  great  deal  of  business  in  flower  plants.  In  transacting  some 
business  with  him  last  Saturday,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  been  taken  in  by  the 

person  who  sold  Mr. and  several  others  some  plants  which  are 

expected  to  be  worth  nothing.  Mr,  Greene  met  him  by  appointment  at 
the  Black  Lion,  in  Silver  Street,  where  and  when,  after  endeavouring  to 
sell  him  some  ranunculuses,  &c.,  he  told  Mr.  Greene  that  Mr.  Loudon,  two 
years  ago,  valued  his  collection  of  tulips  at  18,000/.  I !  He  gave  Mr.  Greene 
his  address  as  follows :  — "  William  Gem,  Millbank  Nursery,  Aberdeen." 
J.  Z>.  sen.    Waterbeach,  near  Cambridge,  March  20.  1833. 

Acquiring  the  earHest  Information  of  Iwproventents  in  Gardening.  —  I  was 
much  pleased  with  an  article  in  your  last  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  645.),  on  the 
subject  of  gardeners  visiting  each  other's  gardens  in  order  to  improve 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  make  them  desirous  to  equal  each  other  in  the 
various  productions  of  the  garden ;  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  keep 
pace  with  the  improvements  of  the  times,  if  he  never  stirs  out  of  his  own 
premises.  There  is  also  another  thing  which  your  correspondent  has 
overlooked,  or  has  himself  been  so  fortunate  as  not  to  feel  the  dis- 
advantage of,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  a  disadvantage  to  which  many  a 
gardener  is  subject ;  I  mean,  that  of  not  receiving  early  information  of 
things  important  to  be  known  to  them.  Many  things  appear  in  your 
Magazine  which  require  the  gardener's  immediate  knowledge  of,  in  order 
to  profit  by  them,  without  losing  a  season ;  yet,  so  blind  are  many  gentle- 
men to  their  own  interest,  that,  after  its  publication,  they  will  keep  it  for  a 
month  or  two  without  showing  it  to  their  gardeners;  and  if  you  meet  with 
some  gardeners  whose  employers  take  it  in,  and  ask  them  what  they  think 
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of  such  an  article,  the  answer  is,  they  have  not  seen  it.  There  are  others 
who  will  grant  the  privilege  of  looking  over  it,  but  it  must  be  retumed  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  be  stuck  on  the  shelves  of  the  library,  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  be  looked  at,  not  into.  Thus,  the  gardener  cannot  give  it 
that  attention  it  demands,  and,  not  having  it  to  refer  to  as  occasion  may 
require,  he  is  obliged  to  make  short  extracts  of  what  he  considers  of  most 
consequence  to  him  in  his  situation,  or  else  he  must  forget  it.  I  would 
therefore  recommend  to  gentlemen,  as  the  cost  is  so  trifling  to  them,  that 
they  should  purchase  an  extra-copy,  for  a  present  to  the  gardener ;  which 
mark  of  good  nature  on  his  part  would  not  fail  to  produce  a  good  feeling 
in  the  servant  towards  his  employer.  lam.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  A  Friend 
to  Improvement,     Dec,  29.  1832. 

On  the  fraudulent  Practices  of  Gardening  Authors,  (p.  116.)  —  Sir,  In 
p.  116.  I  observe  some  remarks  upon  a  communication  I  had  sent  you 
(Vol.  VIII.  p.  289.),  exposing  the  frauds  of  some  writers  on  horticulture; 
something  intended,  no  doubt,  by  its  author,  a  Constant  Reader,  as  a 
refutation  of  what  I  there  have  stated,  and  savouring  not  a  little  of  that 
asperity  which  he  condemns  as  forming  a  leading  feature  in  my  paper.  Your 
Constant  Reader  says,  that  he  thinks  some  other  instance  than  the  one  I 
chose  would  have  looked  more  ''  charitable  and  consistent  in  the  eves  of  the 
public."  This  is  his  opinion,  and  he  doubtless  deserves  the  praise  of  the 
public  for  his  superior  taste  and  discrimination,  as  well  as  for  his  chari- 
tableness and  consistency ;  but  it  happens  to  be  only  his  notion,  and  nothing 
more ;  and  as  every  writer  has  an  undoubted  right  to  choose  his  own 
examples  for  the  illustration  of  his  subject,  your  Constant  Reader  has  no 
right  to  dictate ;  and,  of  course,  we  may  set  this  down  as  a  gratuitous  and 
very  unnecessary  advice.  Your  Constant  Reader  further  accuses  me 
boldly  of  ingratitude.  I  would  ask  him  how  does  he  come  to  know  this  ? 
He  cannot  tell  the  particular  circumstances  under  which  I  was  placed,  or 
in  how  far  these  circumstances  were  calculated  to  call  forth  grateful  feel- 
ings from  me  towards  Mr.  Stewart.  This  assertion,  so  far  as  he  can  know, 
is  completely  hb  own  surmise,  and  deserves  to  fall  upon  his  own  head. 
He  says,  also,  that  I  have  thrown  out  "  vile  and  ungrateful  aspersions  " 
upon  Mr.  Stewart's  character.  This  is  a  false  accusation,  in  as  far  as  he 
cannot  prove,  and  does  not  even  attempt  to  prove,  that  I  have  said  any 
thing  untrue  of  Mr.  Stewart;  and,  by  necessity,  this  assertion  must  also  fall 
to  the  ground.  Your  Constant  Reader  holds  up  to  public  notice  Mr. 
Stewart's  private  character,  about  which  enough  might  be  advanced,  with 
a  view  to  throw  an  air  of  untruth  over  my  communication :  but  this  is 
aside  from  the  point,  and  with  it  the  public  have  nothing  to  do.  The 
grand  question  I  would  propose  to  your  Constant  Reader  is  the  follow- 
ing, Is  there  any  part  of  my  letter  referring  to  Mr.  Stewart  untrue  ?  He 
does  not  say  so,  and  cannot  say  so :  nay,  in  some  of  my  statements,  alias 
"  vile  and  ungrateful  &*3persions,"  he  agrees;  but,  what  is  more,  I  can  defy 
him,  or  any  other  person,  to  say  that  what  I  stated  of  Mr.  Stewart  is  not 
truth.  For  what  reason,  then,  is  it  that  I  am  called  so  much  into  question 
by  your  would-be  critic  ?  Is  truth  a  libel  ?  Can  you  defame  a  man's  cha- 
racter by  stating  what  is  true  of  him  ?  Is  justice  to  a  deceived  public  to 
be  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  what  ^our  Constant  Readex  would  term 
*'  gratitude  or  generosity  ?  "  What  did  Mr.  Stewart  publish  his  paper  in 
the  Horticultural  Drantactions  for?  Was  it  to  benefit  the  public  and 
posterity  to  the  end  of  time  ?  If  this  were  his  motive,  why  did  he  not  con- 
tradict his  statements  as  soon  as  he  found  them  untenable  ?  Your  Con- 
stant Reader  would  have  the  world  cheated  by  an  imposition  for  ever,  and 
that  merely,  forsooth,  because  the  impostor  has  become  defunct  I  Away 
with  such  reasoning.  Does  your  critic  really  imagine  that  the  interests  of 
the  living  are  to  be  immolated  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  ?   Surely  he  thinks 
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80t  or  else  he  would  not  speak  so  much  about  his  gratitude  and  generosity. 
Your  Constant  Reader  goes  on  all  the  while  (and,  indeed,  it  happens  to 
be  the  only  ground  upon  which  he  could  manufacture  a  criticism)  con- 
fidently assuming  that  I  knew  of  Mr.  Stewart's  decease,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance  to  asperse  his  character.    He  cannot,  however, 
know  this  to  be  true;  and  his  thus  writing  about  what  he  knows  not  to  be 
fact,  condemns  him  to  his  face  as  not  an  honest  lover  of  truth  and  justice. 
Your  Constant  Reader  may  assure  himself  that,  if  I  had  known  of  the 
demise  of  Mr.  Stewart,  I  should  have  so  modified  my  language,  as  would 
have  prevented  him,  or  any  of  his  kin,  from  putting  themselves  to  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  a  criticism  calculated  to  produce  so  trifling  an 
effect ;  but,  being  entirely  ignorant  of  this  event,  and  some  hundred  miles 
distant  from  Valleyfietd  at  the  time  of  writing  the  paper  in  question,  my 
only  motive  was  that  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  others  from  practising 
his  schemes,  knowing  they  would  terminate  in  disappointment.    I  am  con- 
sequently exempt  from  the  foul  charges  of  ingratitude,  &c.,  which  your 
Constant  Reader  has  so  generouslv  and  gratuitously  heaped  upon  me ; 
and  these  must  recoil  upon  his  own  head  as  their  originater,  until  he  shall 
prove  my  paper  untrue :  then  he  may  criticise  with  some  reason,  but  not 
till  then.     Your  Constant  Reader  further  says,  that  for  five  years  past  Mr. 
Stewart  has  raised  excellent  pines.     This  I  do  not  deny ;  this  1  never 
denied :  but  I  deny  that  he  ever  raised  pines,  like  those  mentioned  by  your 
Constant  Reader,  in  the  manner  given  forth  in  the  HortmUturcd  Trant" 
acHons,    In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I  leave  you  and  your 
readers  to  judge  whether  the  line  of  conduct  I  have  pursuecf,  or  that  pre- 
scribed by  your  Constant  Reader,  would  tend  most  to  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  horticulture  or  those  of  its  operatives.     I  am.  Sir,  yours, 
&c.  —  An  Enemy  to  Deceit,     Feb,  21.  1833. 

R,  Jeffriet  andSwCt  Rebutment  of  the  Insinuatiom  of  Mr,  Laundy  (p.  368.), 
on  the  Correctneu  and  Authenticity  of  Mr,  SmiUCt  Lift  of  the  rarer  of  their 
Piantt,  inserted  in  p.  108.  —  Sir,  We  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  reply  to 
the  criticisms  of  Mr.  H.  Laundy,  inserted  in  p.  368.,  upon  the  list  of  the 
rarer  of  the  plants  cultivated  by  us,  and  inserted  by  you  in  p.  102.  It  is 
our  opinion,  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Laundy,  that  such  lists  do  deserve  a 
place  in  your  pages,  upon  the  ground  of  **  public  usefulness."  We  should, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  others  would,  like  to  see  such  lists  in- 
troduced more  frequently  than  they  have  been ;  for  we,  your  subscribers, 
should  then  know  where  to  apply  when  we  wanted  any  particular  plant  or 
plants;  but,  &s  the  case  has  been,  we  have,  when  gentlemen,  their  gar- 
deners, or  brother  nurserymen,  may  have  wanted  some  new  or  rare  plants, 
sometimes  been  under  the  necessity  of  making  application  to  different 
nurseries  before  our  object  could  be  attained,  and  this  at  an  outlay,  for 
the  postage  of  letters  and  for  other  expenses,  frequently  equal  in  amount 
to  the  price  of  the  plant  sought  for.  Surely  the  removal  of  such  an  evil 
would  be  of  "  public  usefulness."  As  to  whether  such  lists  are  sent  by  the 
parties  possessing  the  plants,  or  by  a  visiter,  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  can 
make  any  material  difference,  provided  they  are  in  every  respect  correct ; 
but,  judging  from  the  suspicious  insinuations  of  Mr.  Laundy,  it  appears  to 
us  that  he  doubts  both  the  correctness  and  the  authenticity  of  that  list. 
We  beg  leave,  however,  to  inform  him,  that  it  contained  a  correct  state- 
ment, and  that  there  is  not  a  plant  named  therein  but  such  as  was  at  that 
time  in  our  possession ;  and  although  some  of  them  were  rare  and  difficult 
to  be  procured,  and  consequently  our  stock  of  them  might  not  be  very 
great,  still,  by  any  person  of  common  understanding  it  must  have  been  sup- 
posed that  we  should  in  a  short  time  be  able  to  supply  our  friends  with 
them.  As  to  the  authenticity  of  the  list  in  question,  we  most  positively 
affirm  that  it  was  truly  given ;  that  it  was  wholly  the  production  of  Mr. 
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Smith,  whose  name  it  bears ;  and  that  it  was  done  by  him  without  any 
solicitation  on  our  part.  And  further,  if  we  had  possessed  the  smallest 
desire  to  see  our  collection  puffed  up  beyond  its  natural  height,  and  for 
that  purpose  had  employed  a  hireling,  Mr.  Smith  would  have  been  one  of 
the  last  persons  to  whom  we  should  have  made  an  application.  From 
knowing,  lut  we  do,  something  of  the  cool  but  determined  independence  of 
his  disposition,  we  shall  feel  somewhat  surprised  if  even  Mr.  Laundy  him- 
self do  not  in  future  pause  before  he  ventures  his  suspicions  concerning 
him.  Respecting  the  statement  of  Mr.  Laundy,  that  Mr.  Smith  is  a  man 
not  possessing  any  knowledge  of  plants,  we  at  once  declare  such  statement 
to  be  the  result  of  ignorance  concerning  him,  or  otherwise  a  gross  libel 
upon  his  character.  Judge  you.  Sir,  whether  a  man  active  both  in  body 
and  mind,  who  has  been  under  the  instruction  of  some  very  excellent 
cultivators,  and  has  subsequently  had  the  management  of  a  good  general 
collection  for  nearly  20  years,  and,  withal,  possessing  a  love  of  plants,  — 
judge  you,  we  say,  whether  such  a  man  is  likely  to  be  without  any  know- 
ledge of  them.  The  fact.  Sir,  is,  that  Mr.  Smith,  instead  of  being  un- 
acquainted with  plants,  has  shown  himself  preeminently  skilful  in  the 
cultivation  of  them ;  and  of  this  fact  Mr.  Laundy  himself  cannot  possibly 
be  ignorant.  —  R,  Jeffriei  and  Son,  Nunerymen.  Ipsunch,  Suffolk,  June  24. 
1833. 

Mr,  Smith*  t  Reply  to  Mr,  Laundi/*s  Remarks  on  the  Lists  of  the  rarer  Plants 
grown  by  R,  Jeffries  and  Son,  which  Mr,  Smith  had  communicated,  and  which 
is  published  in  p.  102. —  Sir,  In  reference  to  the  lists  of  plants  grown  in 
provincial  nurseries,  and  especially  to  that  supplied  by  me  of  the  rarer 
plants  of  Messrs.  Jeffries  and  Son,  inserted  in  p.  102.,  H.  Laundy  ''  thinks  ** 
(p.  368.)  that  these  lists  do  not  deserve  a  place  in  your  valuable  pages,  on 
the  ground  of  public  usefulness,  unless  they  contain  plants  that  are  rare  and 
difficult  to  be  procured."  I,  however,  am  of  a  contrary  opinion ;  for  "  I 
think  "  that  there  are  a  great  many  plants  which  are  neither  *^  rare  nor  dif- 
ficult to  be  procured,"  which  are  not  so  generally  grown  as  their  excellence 
would  seem  to  justify ;  and  I  also  "  think  "  that  H.  Laundy  cannot  deny 
that  this  is  the  fact.  In  case,  however,  he  should  make  an  attempt  to  do  so, 
I  would  provisionally  ask,  whether,  from  the  numerous  plants  which  might 
be  named,  Magndlia  conspfcua,  Chimonanthus  fragrans.  Wistaria  C!onse- 
quana,  Thunb^rgia  alata,  and  Quisqualis  Indica,  are  not  species  which  justify 
my  opinion  ?  or  whether  they  are  cultivated  to  one  tenth  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  deserve  to  be  ?  and  also  whether  such  deficiencies  do  not  arise 
more  from  want  of  information  as  to  whence  they  may  be  obtained,  than 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  either  "  rare  "  or  "  difficult  to  be  pro- 
cured "  ?  H.  Laundy  proceeds,  and  adds,  **  and  unless  all  those  enumerated 
are  not  only  possessed  by  the  party  contributing  the  list"  (this  is,  indeed, 
prettily  stated ;  for  it  implies  that  honour  and  accuracy  in  one  man  are  not 
equal  to  honour  and  accuracy  in  another :  the  following,  however,  is  super- 
lative,) but  possessed  by  them  in  sufficient  quantity  for  sale."  Query, 
Who  IS  there  but  knows  that  when  a  nurseryman  procures  a  rare  plant, 
it  is  in  the  intention  therefrom  to  supply  every  applicant,  although  in 
some  cases  he  may  not  be  able  to  do  this  in  the  first  mstance.  H.  Laundy 
farther  states  that  '^  such  lists,  too,  would  appear  with  a  better  face  if 
they  came  directly  and  professedly  from  the  interested  party,  as  their 
doing  so  would  cast  the  responsibility  for  their  accuracy  on  this  party." 
—  He  adds,  "  I  may  venture  my  suspicion  that  Mr.  Smith's  name  is  msuffi- 
cient  to  veil  the  real  actor ;  Mr.  Smith  being  a  man  not  professing  any  ac- 
quaintance with  plants,  although  a  very  creditable  kitchen-gardener. " 
With  respect  to  the  first  part  of  this  sentence,  be  it  known  and  remembered 
that  my  name  was  not  given  for  the  above  purpose,  but  for  that  of  supplv- 
ing  the  readers  of  the  list  in  question  with  its  authenticity;  and  I  not  only 
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recognise  it,  in  every  particular^  as  my  own  production,  but  I  also  consider 
myself  to  be  its  rightful  respondent.  And  I  wish  farther  to  state,  that  I 
never  wom  a  party  in  such  a  matter  as  the  above,  and  in  the  manner  hinted 
at  by  H.  Laundy,  with  any  man,  nor  will  I  ever  be,  whether  such  man  be 
prince  or  whether  he  be  peasant  As  for  that  part  of  the  sentence  which  says^ 
**  Mr.  Smith  being  a  man  not  professing  any  knowledge  of  plants,"  I  de- 
clare that  it  is  void  of  the  least  particle  of  truth.  If  he  had  declared  me  to 
be  a  man  not  professing  to  possess  a  good  systematical  knowledge  of  bo- 
tany, he  would  have  statea  the  truth;  but  his  statement  tliat  I  do  not 
profess  any  knowledge  of  plants  I  positively  deny.  Believing  that  these 
lists  (when  considerately  introducea)  lead  to  enquiry'  concerning  the  plants 
which  are  enumerated  in  them,  and  that  such  enquiry  produces  the  desire 
of  having  the  plants  in  possession,  I  hope  that,  by  whomsoever  they  may 
be  composed  or  authenticated,  they  may  be  frequently  inserted  in  "  your 
valuable  pages,"  that,  being  thereby  extensively  circulated,  they  may  become 
subjects  possessing  great  *'  public  usefulness."  I  am,  Sir,  *'  your  con« 
stant "  and  one  of  your  earliest  subscribers,  —  John  Smith,  Whkum  Soad, 
Iptwich,  June  18.  1833. 

The  Seeds  of  Pinus  sent  (Vol.  VI.  p.  212.)  by  M,  Hartweg  a$  Seeds  of 
the  Yxnus  resinosa  Alton  were  not  Seeds  of  this  Speaes,  but  Seeds  of  the 
Vinus  caramamca  of  Bosc.  —  Sir,  On  the  subject  of  pine  trees,  I  shall 
point  out  to  you  what  I  think  an  error  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Hartweg  of 
Carlsruhe,  as  expressed  in  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  him,  which  nas 
been  inserted  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  212.  He  informs  you  that  the  Plnus  resinosa 
of  Alton,  or  Pinus  rubra  of  Michaux,  exists  in  a  certain  quantity  in  the 
Hartwald  in  Leimerslachle ;  and  he  mentions  some  dried  seed  of  it,  which 
you  have  received  and  dbtributed.  Greatly  interested  in  this  article,  I 
wrote  to  M.  Hartweg  to  ask  him  to  send  me  a  branch  with  cones  of  this 
species,  which  he  had  the  kindness  to  do :  but  this  specimen,  instead  of 
belonojing  to  Plnus  resinosa,  evidently  appeared  to  me  a  European  and 
Asiatic  pine,  still  but  little  known  (approaching  yery  near  to  Laricio  de 
Corse,  P.  Laricio  or  altlssima),  and  which  Bosc  has  named  Pinus  caramd- 
nica.  This  pine  is  not  generally  admitted  by  botanists  as  a  species ;  the 
greater  number  make  it  only  a  variety  of  P.  Laricio,  in  which,  I  think, 
they  are  botanically  correct :  but  this  variety  is,  however,  quite  distinct  by 
its  vegetation,  and  probably  by  its  qualities.  Henceforward,  it  ought  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  species  by  foresters.  On  the  whole,  M.  Hart- 
weg has  probably  made  you  a  more  valuable  present  than  if  he  had  sent 
you  the  true  P,  resindsa ;  but  his  notice,  as  to  historical  information,  is 
erroneous ;  and,  in  order  that  the  trees  produced  from  this  seed  may  not 
be  established  in  England  under  a  false  name,  it  will  be  advisable  for  you 
to  warn  your  friends,  to  whom  you  have  distributed  the  seeds,  that  the 
plants  produced  from  them  are  not  the  true  P,  resindsa,  but  P.  cara- 
m&nica. 

I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  again  of  our  P.  Lnrfcio, 
the  giant,  and  probably  the  finest,  of  the  pines  of  Europe ;  the  multipli- 
cation of  which  you  ought  to  insist  on  in  England,  where  it  is  still,  I 
believe,  very  rare.  It  is  quite  hardy,  succeeds  as  well  bv  sowing  on  the 
spot  as  the  Scotch  pine  (P.  sylv^stris),  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  precious  forest  species.  We  multiply  it  very  much  now  in  France ; 
and  I  have  myself  sown,  on  my  property  of  Barres,  more  than  12  arpens 
(about  15  acres  English),  i  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — M.  Filmorin,  Paris, 
A%  21.  1833. 

What  Plant  is  Jitter  for  Hedges  than  the  Hawthorn  ?  asks  Mr.  Cheeks. 
(Vol.  VIII.  p.  738.)  I  think  with  J.  D.  (p.  738.)  that  it  would  be  not 
easy  to  find  one  better  adapted  for  the  purpose.  By  the  by,  I  heard, 
some  time  back,  in  London,  of 
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A  Spedet  of  Hawthorn  fnm  South  America,  smilar  to  the  British  Kind, 
ofdy  an  Evergreen,  — If  I  can  lay  hold  of  it,  I  will  certainly  give  it  a  trial ; 
and,  meantime,  should  be  glad  of  information  thereon  from  any  one  who 
may  have  fallen  in  with  it.  —  Samuel  Taylor.  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk,  Jan,  21. 
1833. 

77ie  Sufficiency  of  the  Hawthorn  for  the  Production  of  live  Fences  ;  and  a 
Notice  of  some  Experiments  made  to  ascertain  if  the  Germination  of  its  Seeds 
can  he  artificially  expedited, —  Sir,  Mr.  Cheeks  complains  (Vol.  VIII. 
p.  738.)  of  the  hawthorn  as  a  plant  ill  adapted  for  the  formation  of  hedges, 
and  enquires  whether  some  other  plants  better  suited  to  the  purpose  might 
not  be  substituted  in  its  room.  The  hawthorn,  like  most  other  plants,  may 
probably  not  grow,  or  at  least  not  thrive,  in  certain  soils  and  situations, 
and  under  peculiar  circumstances ;  but,  in  a  general  way,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  and  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  any  other  plant  more  universally  suitable  can  be  found.  It  surely 
forms,  when  properly  treated,  a  most  excellent  live  fence  *,  by  no  means 
**  defective  [as  your  correspondent  complains]  in  its  resistance  of  cattle;'* 
nor  is  it,  under  favourable  circumstances,  a  plant  of  slow  erowth.     Some 
.  seedlings,  which  came  up  spontaneously  in  a  newly  made  nower-border  in 
my  garden  in  the  spring  of  1832,  grew,  in  the  course  of  the  same  season, 
to  the  height  of  7 in.,  8 in.,  and  9 in.,  or  more;  and  are  now  (April, 
1833)  quite  strong  enough  to  plant  out  as  quicksets  for  fencing :  although, 
in  the  case  of  this  being  done,  it  would  be  better  to  transplant  them  in 
January  than  so  late  in  the  season  as  the  present  time.     One  seedling, 
indeed,  in  the  same  border,  attained  the  height  of  1  ft.  11  in. ;  but  tliis  I 
consider  an  extraordinary  instance ;  and  I  could  scarcely  have  believed  the 
plant  to  be  only  of  one  year's  growth,  were  I  not  certain  that  it  cannot  be 
older,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  border  itself  having  been  formed  only 
in  November,  1831 ;  when  the  soil  was  entirely  taken  out  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  compost  of  decayed  leaves,  &c.     It  is 
sometimes  facetiously  or  .sarcastically  said,  that  it  is  time  enough  to  think 
of  sowing  your  haws  when  the  enclosure  bill  has  passed  the  two  houses  of 
parliament.     This  remark  must  not  be  taken  too  literally,  being  intended, 
no  doubt,  merely  as  a  gentle  satire  on  surveyors  and  commissioners  of  en- 
closure, on  account  of  their  occ&sional  dilatoriness  in  putting  in  force  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and  the  delays  which  occur  in  appor- 
tioning the  common  lands  among  the  respective  ^proprietors.     The  great 
drawback  against  raising  hawthorn  for  fencing  is,  not  so  much  the  slow- 
ness of  the  growth  of  the  plant,  as  the  length  of  time  which  the  seeds  lie 
in  the  ground  before  they  vegetate.     The  haws  are  to  be  gathered  in  the 
autumn,  or  early  part  of  winter;    and  then,  as  J.  D.   has   observed 
(Vol.  VIII.  p.  738.),  "  are  buried  together  in  a  pit  or  burrow,  where  they 
lie  till  the  beginning  of  February  in  the  second  spring  following."     They 
are  then  taken  out  to  be  sown,  and  some  of  them  (not  all)  will  come  up 
in  the  spring  (say  March  or  April);  but  full  half  or  more  of  the  haws 
sown  in  February  will  lie  in  the  ground  even  another  year,  not  vegetating 
till  the  March  or  April  twelvemonth ;  and  a  few  are  sometimes  known  to 
remain  another  ^ear  still.     So  that,  if  a  quantity  of  quick  is  required  to 
be  raised  by  a  given  time,  it  must  be  thought  of  and  provided  for  some 
four  or  five  or  more  years  beforehand :  and  this  is  no  slight  tax  on  human 
forecast.     Occasionally,  too,  it  may  so  happen  that  there  is  an  almost 
entire  failure  in  the  crop  of  haws,  just  when  they  are  wanted :  a  circum- 
stance which,  of  course,  will  protract  the  business,  and  cause  another 

*  "  Jtfespilus  Oxyacdntha,  frutex  ad  sepes  vivas  prsestantissimus."  Smith, 
in  Flora  Brifannica,  p.  530.  —  J.  D, 
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year's  delay.  In  short,  so  tedious  is  the  process  of  getting  the  young 
quick  fairly  above  ground,  that,  if  any  method  could  be  devbed  which 
would  accelerate  the  vegetation  of  the  haws,  and  cause  them  to  come  up 
the  first  spring  afler  they  are  ripened,  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  valuable 
and  important  discovery.*  With  this  view,  I  made  several  experiments  a 
few  years  ago ;  and,  though  they  were  all  unsuccessful,  it  may  not  be 
entirely  useless  here  to  detail  the  particulars,  as  such  recorded  instances 
of  failure  may,  at  least,  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  same  fruitless  expe>i- 
ments ;  and  may,  perhaps,  lead  to  the  institution  of  others  which  may 
prove  more  successful.  I  had  heard  (like  J.  D.),  and  often,  that  haws 
which  had  passed  through  turkeys  or  other  birds  would  germinate  more 
quickly,  in  consequence  of  havine  been  submitted  to  the  heat  and  action 
of  the  bird's  stomach.  I  was  tola,  too  (though  this  appeared  improbable), 
that  it  was  the  pulp  or  flesh  i3i(  the  haws  that  retarded  their  v^etation. 
Accordingly,  late  in  the  autumn  of  1830, 1  had  a  quantity  of  haws  gathered, 
which  I  treated  in  the  following  ways :  — 

Experiment  1.  (Nov.  13.  1830.^  I  almost  entirely  deprived  the  haws  of 
their  pulp,  by  squeezing  them  ana  rubbing  them  together  by  hand,  with  a 
little  sand.  Scalding  water  was  then  poured  over  them,  and  thev  were 
left  to  soak.  The  scalding  was  repeated  on  Nov.  15.,  and  half  of  them 
sown  the  same  day;  the  remainder  set  by  in  a  iar. 

Exp.  2.  (Nov.  15.)  The  haws  were  simply  scalded,  without  having 
been  bruised  or  deprived  of  their  pulp ;  and  scalded  again  the  next  day. 
Part  were  sown  on  Nov.  17.,  and  the  rest  set  by. 

Exp,  3.  (Nov.  16.)  The  haws  were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Experiment  1.,  except  that  they  were  soaked  in  warm  (not  scalding) 
water.    Part  sown  on  Nov.  17.,  and  the  rest  set  by. 

Of  each  of  the  reserved  portions  of  the  haws  thus  treated,  a  small 
quantity  was  sown  respectively  in  three  large  pots,  about  the  12th  of  Feb., 
and  the  pots  plunged  in  the  hot-bed.  The  remainder  sown  in  separate 
beds,  in  the  open  ground,  on  Feb.  22. 

None  of  the  haws,  however  (as  already  hinted),  vegetated  till  the  spring 
of  1832,  when  they  all  produced  fair  crops.  No  material  difference  was 
observable  between  such  as  had  been  sown  in  autumn,  in  spring,  or  in  pots 
in  the  hot-bed ;  but,  in  each  case,  those  produced  decidedly  the  thickest 
crop  which  had  been  treated  iu  the  manner  of  Experiment  3.,  i.  e.  such 
as  had  been  deprived  of  their  pulp,  and  soaked  in  warm  (not  scalding) 
water.  And  I  may  add,  that,  in  the  spring-sown  bed  of  these  last  haws, 
manjr  did  not  germinate  till  the  present  spring  (1833),  and  are  only  now 
makmg  their  appearance  above  ground. 

From  the  above  experiments,  I  am  led  to  conclude  ^as,  indeed,  would, 
a  priori,  seem  probable),  that  what  retards  the  v^etation  of  the  seed  is 
ndt  the  pulp  of  the  haw,  but  the  hardness  and  durability  of  the  shell. 
And  could  any  chemical  process  or  mechanical  operation  be  devised  by 
which  the  shell  might  be  dissolved  or  broken,  without  injury  to  the  kernel 
within,  I  conceive  that,  in  this  case,  the  haws  would  germinate  the  first 
year.  I  have  to  apologise  for  troubling  you  with  such  a  dry  detail  of 
unsuccessful  experiments ;  but  the  subject  is  worthy  of  attention  :  and  the 
present  discussion  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  stimulate  further  enquiry.  I  am. 
Sir,  yours,  &c.—  IV.  T.  Bree.    AUetley  Rectory,  April  22.  1833. 

Mr,  Seymour  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hey  ward's  Strictures  (Vol.  VIIL  p.  654.) 
on  Mr,  S^fmovr'i  Mode  of  Tndning.  —  Sir,  I  feel  sorry  to  have  to  encroach 
again  upon  the  pages  of  your  valuable  publication  with  the  present  paper. 


*  Would  not  this  form  a  fit  subject  for  a  prize  to  be  offered  by  our 
horticultural  and  agricultural  societies  ? 
Vol.  IX No.  45.  kk 
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in  vindication  of  our  method  of  training  the  peach  and  nectarine  trees ; 

but  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hay  ward  has  treated  it  calls  for  a  reply, 

which  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  as  concisely  as  possible.     In  Vol.  VIII. 

p.  654.  fig.  124.,  Mr.  Hay  ward  has  given  a  drawing,  considerably  more  like 

F.  N.  B.'s  pear  trees  (Vol.  11.  p.  262.)  than  my  father's  peach  trees 

in  the  same  volume  (p.  296.).     Mr.  Hayward  charges  us  with  losing  an 

angle  of  45°  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  where 

he  finds  his  grounds  for  such  observations,  for  our  tree  has  its  lower  ^ 

branches  nearly  horizontal.    We  certainly,  while  a  tree  is  young,  give  it  a 

considerable  elevation,  to  promote  an  equal  distribution  of  sap ;  but,  as 

soon  as  we  find  the  tree  sufficiently  strong  in  its  lower  branches,  these  are 

thrown  down  to  a  line  horizontal  with  the  base.  Mr.  Hayward  has  ende»> 

voured  to  make  our  method  conformable  to  his  7th  rule,  by  placing  the 

leading  branches  at  an  angle  of  45°;  to  which  rule  we  have  no  pretensions, 

for  our  leading  branches  pass  through  all  the  d^ees  of  the  quadrant,  from 

the  horizontal  to  the  perpendicular.    But  I  beg  to  inform  Mr.  Hayward, 

that  the  plan  which  we  adopt  to  produce  an  equal  distribution  of  sap  is,  to 

to  increase  the  number  ot  our  secondary  leaders  as  the  main  leadens 

advance  in  elevation  and  increase  in  strength.    By  these' means,  we  con- 

siderablv  shorten  the  stem  of  our  trees,  and  keep  that  command  over 

them  which  enables  us  to  reform  them  should  we  lose  a  branch  by  any 

accident ;  for,  in  that  case,  we  have  only  to  loosen  the  tree,  above  the 

failure,  and  bring  the  branches  down.     There  is  generally  sufficient  wood 

in  the  centre  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  but,  if  not,  we  have  only  to  lay  the 

leading  branches  a  little  more  distant  from  each  other.    Mr.  Hayward 

supposes  that  we  may  have  gained  some  information  from  his  works  on 

horticulture ;  but  1  can  assure  htm,  that  neither  my  father  nor  I  have  ever 

seen  any  of  his  writings  but  what  have  appeared  in  the  Eni^ciopeedia  of 

Gardening  and  in  this  Magazine.    I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. — William  Seymour, 

Palace  Gardens^  Bishopfhorpey  July  4.  1833. 

Facts  on  the  ^cidium  cancelldlum  Sowerby ;  its  Germination  supposed  to 
occur  on  Leaves  while  these  are  enfolded  in  the  Buds  of  Trees ;  and  a  Sugges" 
Hon  for  extirpating  the  ^cidium,  —  Sir,  Much  has  been  written  in  your 
Magazine  respecting  mildew  and  blight ;  and  in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  738, 739.,  are 
queries  on  that  destructive  parasitic  fungus  ^cfdium  cancellatum.  I  think 
any  one  that  is  in  possession  of  any  facts  relative  to  it,  be  they  ever  so  few, 
cannot  be  justified  m  withholding  them  from  his  fellow-men.  Impressed  with 
this  feeling,  I  send  you  a  few  observations  which  I  have  made  on  it.  The 
j£cldium  cancellatum  first  makes  its  appearance,  discemibly  to  the  naked 
eye,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  expanded  themselves,  in  the  form  of  little 
red  spots  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  as  Mr.  Merrick  has  described  in 
Vol.  iX.  p.  333.  Question,  Has  not  the  fungus  been  growing  ever  since  the 
leaves  began  to  protrude  from  the  scales  that  enclose  them  in  the  unex- 
panded  state  ?  or  how  could  the  fungus  attain  the  size  to  be  visible  at  a 
distance  fi'om  the  trees  on  which  it  is  growing,  by  the  time  the  leaves  have 
become  expanded  ?  This  appears  to  me  very  likely  to  be  the  case,  as  the 
fungus  is  nearly  three  months  from  this  time  before  it  arrives  at  maturity; 
consequently,  it  is  not  one  of  those  species  of  fungus  which  require  only 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  first  springing  of  the  plant  to  the  npening  of 
its  seed.  From  red  it  changes  to  a  bright  orange ;  and,  when  examined 
with  a  microscope,  is  found  to  contain  a  number  of  dark  spots,  rising  a  v 

little  firom  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  covered  with  a  honey-like  sub-  f 

stance.     I  have  also  observed  drops  on  the  leaves,  that  seemed  to  proceed  ( 

from  the  orangy  blotches ;  and  these,  when  the  tongue  is  applied  to  them,  ^ 

have  a  sweet  flavour.  This  I  have  observed  to  take  place  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf,  before  the  pale  brown,  teat-like,  mmiature  bags  (peri- 
dia)  are  projected  from  the  woody  excrescences  on  the  under  side. 

With  respect  to  the  question  by  J.  D.  (Vol.  IX.  p.  332.)^  by  virtue  of 
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my  observations,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  extended,  I  answer  affirm- 
atively, that ''  all  the  individual  plants  of  any  one  species  of  any  genus,  to 
which  species  a  certain  species  of  fungus  is  peculiar,  are  soil  equally  eli- 
gible, wnatever  be  their  condition  of  health,  for  the  seeds  of  that  fungus 
to  germinate  in  or  upon,  and  for  the  plants  arising  from  these  seeds  to 
thrive  in  or  upon,  and  be  nourished  bv ; "  for  I  have  known  the  parasitic 
fungi  to  thrive  on  plants  in  the  full  vigour  of  health  equally  well  with 
those  on  trees  in  a  decayed  state.  The  observations  which  I  have  made 
on  the  iEcidium  cancellcitum  have  led  me  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the 
idea  which  is  advanced  in  Vol.  IX.  p.  331. :  as  I  have  only  found  it  on 
leaves  that  expand  from  the  buds  which  were  formed  in  the  previous  year ; 
and  that,  when  the  spring  shoot  is  taken  within  three  or  four  buds  of  its 
base,  the  leaves  of  the  second,  or  midsummer,  shoot  Tas  it  is  termed  by 
gardeners;  that  is,  the  shoot  produced  from  the  buds  ot  the  spring  shoot) 
are  entirely  free  from  fimsi.  If  the  seeds  of  fungi  be  sucked  up  by  the 
spongioles,  why  are  not  the  leaves  of  the  second  shoot  infected  with  it  ? 
These  are  facts  which  lead  me  to  believe  that,  when  the  iEcidium  has 
grown  to  maturity,  and  sheds  its  seeds,  they  drop  between  the  scales  of 
the  buds  which  enclose  the  leaves  in  embryo ;  and  is  it  not  probable  that 
their  minuteness  enables  them  to  enter  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  and  ger- 
minate in  them,  before  these  are  protruded  from  the  bud  and  expanded  ? 
I  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  those  who  are  troubled  with  this  formidable 
parasite,  to  wash  their  trees  with  caustic  lime-water,  adding  a  little  salt,  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  fallen  in  the  autumn,  and  when  the  trees  are  dry ; 
and  to  repeat  the  washing  two  or  three  times.  If  the  lime  be  lefl  to  settle, 
the  lime-water  will  not  discolour  a  wall.  lam.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Johu 
Jennmgt,    Shipstone  on  Stour^  fVorcesterthire,  June  28.  1833. 

The  explanations  in  p.  329.  of  the  cut  in  the  same  page,  which  exhibits 
the  progressive  stages  of  growth  and  the  structure  of  the  j£cldium  can- 
cellatum,  are  lessened  in  clearness  by  the  alphabetic  sequence  of  the  letters 
of  reference  to  which  the  explanations  are  affixed :  the  course  of  the 
^cldium's  growth  will  be  learned  by  reading  the  explanations  in  this 
order :  —  a,  c,  b,  d,f/,  ee, — J.  D. 


Art.  VI.     Queries  and  Anitoers. 


The  Effects  of  Terrestrial  Radiation  on  the  Processes  of  Vegetation, 
(p.  287.)  —  Sir,  Every  one  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  whether 
in  the  garden  or  in  the  fields,  must  feel  interested  in  the  remarks  presented 
by  your  correspondent,  J.  Murray,  Esq.,  on  "  the  effects  of  terrestrial 
radiation  on  the  processes  of  vegetation."  Much  of  the  success  of  both 
the  gardener  and  farmer  depends  on  meteoric  agency  and  atmospheric 
influences ;  and,  though  both  these  cultivators  may  know  by  experience 
which  are  the  best  sites  or  aspects  for  their  gardens  or  fields,  yet  it  is  per- 
fectly true  they  cannot  always  explain  die  cause  of  their  preference ;  or 
give  real  reasons  why  one  situation  is  better  than  another,  or  why  the  level 
bottom  of  a  vallcv  is  less  suitable  for  a  ^rdcn  or  field  than  the  sloping 
side  of  a  hill.  If  the  roan  in  search  of  scientific  information  turns  to  the 
article  Meteorology  in  any  encyclopaedia,  he  will  find  that  the  lower  tem- 
perature o£  a  valley  is  ascribed,  by  one,  to  an  excess  of  radiation ;  by 
another,  to  the  ^ater  evaporation ;  and,  by  a  third,  to  an  accumulation 
of  the  coldest  air,  which  has  descended  down  the  sloped  brows  of  the  high 
ground,  and  settles  on  the  lowest  places.  I  shall  not  venture  to  give  an 
opinion  respecting  these  different  notions ;  but,  seeking  information,  shall, 
with  your  leave,  describe  a  certain  locality,  with  the  meteorological  circum- 
stances experienced  upon  it ;  and  ask  tne  opinion  of  Mr.  Murray,  or  of 
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any  other  correspondent^  to  account  for  the  phenomena  which  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  detail. 

In  the  parish  of  Great  Missenden,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  and 
on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Chiltem  range  of  chalk  hills  which  inter- 
sects the  county,  rises  the  Missbume  stream :  it  runs  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion along  a  winding  valley  of  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  falls  into 
the  river  Colne  at  fienham.  In  its  course,  it  works  the  mills  at  Amers- 
ham,  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Chalfont  St.  Peter,  Oakend,  and  Denham.  It  is 
liable  to  fail  in  summer;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  mills  nearest  its 
source,  and  those  nearest  its  junction  with  the  Colne,  are  often  in  full 
work  when  the  intermediate  mills  are  standing  still.  This  b  owing  to  the 
greater  portion  of  the  water  sinking  beneath  the  base  of  the  chalk  form- 
ation about  a  mile  below  the  town  of  Amersham,  and  rising  again,  by 
numerous  springs,  in  the  valley,  about  a  mile  below  the  village  of  Chalfont 
St.  Peter.  At  the  spot  where  the  springs  burst  forth,  the  valley  is  con- 
tracted, the  level  bottom  being  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The 
brows  on  each  side  rise  somewhat  abruptly :  that  on  the  west  side,  to  the 
height  of  103  ft.,  while  the  opposite  side  is  about  10  ft.  lower.  At  all 
seasons,  a  copious  exhalation,  or  rather  evaporation,  fills  the  valley  to 
the  height  of  between  60  ft.  and  60  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  stream  at 
this  place :  often  quite  visible  in  frosty  weather ;  and  sensibly  felt  during 
summer,  by  reason  of  the  difference  of  temperature  in  passing  down  to, 
or  rising  from,  the  bottom  of  the  valley ;  the  heat  within  the  body  of 
vapour  being  always  from  7°  to  10^  lower  than  the  superincumbent  clear  air 
above.  The  heat  of  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  vafley,  at  1  ft.  beneath  the 
surface,  is  never  lower  than  about  40®  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  increases  higher 
and  higher  the  deeper  an  excavation  is  made.  The  water  in  the  stream  is 
never  ftozen,  even  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  zero  in  the  open  air. 
The  temperature  of  the  soil,  on  the  top  of  the  banks  at  the  same  depth, 
varies  according  to  that  of  the  air,  but  is  generally  a  few  degrees  higher  in 
winter;  and,  Iulc  that  in  the  valley,  many  degrees  colder  in  summer. 
During  the  heat  of  the  latter  season,  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant,  and 
dews  are  most  copious  in  the  valley;  but  the  plants  are  tender,  both  the 
flowers  of  fi'uit  trees,  and  the  foliage  of  common  shrubs,  being  frequently 
destroyed  by  spring  frosts.  On  the  higher  ground  on  each  side,  the  con- 
trary of  all  this  is  seen :  plants  grow  slowly,  but  they  are  hardy;  dews  are 
less  frequent,  and  comparatively  light ;  and,  while  potatoes,  French  beans, 
shoots  of  asparagus,  &c.,  are  destroyed  in  the  valley,  no  such  efiects  are 
experienced  on  the  hill. 

I  have  been  rather  particular  in  detailing  the  circumstances  of  the 
place,  and  the  efiects  of  weather  on  vegetation,  in  order  that  Mr.  Murray 
may  be  enabled  to  explain  to  us  the  causes  of  the  efiects  above  stated, 
and  to  what  we  should  ascribe  the  lower  temperature  of  the  valley :  whe- 
ther to  evaporation,  radiation,  or  to  chilled  air  which  has  slid  down  fix>m 
the  high  grounds  above. 

I  would  only  beg  to  observe,  that  radiation  from  subterranean  heat 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  this  enquiry,  as  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  that 
the  dews  and  evaporation  of  the  valley  of  the  Missbume  are  so  abundant. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours,  kc.  —  QueruL    Jvly^  1833. 

Te(^mcal  Terms  in  Horticuitural  Chemittry,  and  a  Tettfir  detecting  the 
Oxide  of  Iron  in  Soils.  (Vol.  VIIL  p.  735.)  —  Sir,  Your  worthy  corre- 
Bpondent,  Mr.  Taylor  ^Vol.  VIIL  p.  735.),  vnshes  *'  some  of  yoor  learned 
correspondents  would  msert  in  your  Magazine  a  list  of  the  chemical  terms 
relating  to  horticulture,  which  are  not  found  in  an  Bnglish  dictionary,  and 
with  their  proper  accentuation."  Such  a  contribution,  he  thinks,  would  be 
useful  to  such  as  are  not  acquainted  with  the  learned  languages.  No  one 
can  deny,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  see,  that  you  do  every  thing  in  your 
power  to  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  your  readers,  that  a  knowledge  of 
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science  is  becoming  every  day  more  indispensable  to  the  gardener  who  aims 
at  any  thing  above  that  of  being  an  empirical  practitioner ;  and  particularly 
a  knowledge  of  chemical  philosophy ;  as,  without  an  acquaintance  with  the 
principles,  of  this  science,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  reach  any  thing  like 
perfection  in  those  branches  of  natural  history  which  he  is  obliged  to  study ; 
and  without  its  assistance  all  his  endeavours  at  improvement  and  discovery 
^  are  founded  upon  the  weakest  of  all  foundations.     It  is  chemistry  which 

gives  us  the  rationale  of  every  operation  of  the  gardener;  and  to  this 
source  does  the  enlightened  mind  look  for  improved  methods  of  practice  to 
arise.  Although  the  principles  of  this  science  are  of  such  vast  importance 
to  gardeners,  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  the  youn^  of  the  profession ; 
yet  it  is  a  fact,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  it  in  your 
Magazine,  that  many  are  not  aware  of  this,  while  as  many  scout  the  idea 
altogether ;  and  others  who  would  study  it  have  not  the  opportunity  to  do 
so.  The  absence  of  institutions  for  the  gardeners,  similar  to  those  now  in 
every  town  of  any  note  for  mechanics,  and  the  impossibility  of  young 
gardeners  (from  distance,  and  other  circumstances,  which  I  nave  endea^ 
voured  to  show  you  in  a  former  letter,  p.  173.)  attending  these,  will  soipn 
place  gardeners,  as  a  body,  far  behind  the  mechanics  in  intelligence.  This 
idea,  to  those  who  have  the  advancement  of  horticulture  at  heart,  is  fiir 
from  being  a  pleasant  one ;  and  to  the  young  gardener,  whose  opportunities 
for  improvement  are  by  far  too  scanty  in  general,  it  may  act  as  a  drawback 
to  his  advancement  in  knowledge :  but  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case ;  for 
he  should  know  that,  now-a-days,  when  the  competition  is  so  great,  he  may 
as  well,  and,  indeed,  much  better,  give  up  tne  business  entirely,  than 
attempt  to  proceed  without  that  indispensable  requisite,  a  good  education. 
But  to  return  to  your  correspondent.  He  desires  a  knowledge  of  the 
■^  chemical  terms  used  in  horticulture;  but  he,  perhaps,  b  not  aware  that  it 

is  impossible  to  possess  any  adequate  idea  of  the  meaning  of  these  terms, 
so  as  to  render  them  useful,  without  detailing  suitable  explanatory  experi- 
ments ;  and,  even  then,  without  seeing  the  experiments  actually  performed, 
together  with  a  possession  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  science  of  che- 
mistry, they  would  be  of  very  little  utility,  and  would  occupy  a  portion  of 
your  Magazine  which  might  be  filled  with  more  valuable  matter.  And 
this  request  is  rendered  the  more  unnecessary,  when  we  consider  the  num- 
ber of  minor  publications  in  this  science  issued  at  the  present  day; 
some  of  them  well  calculated  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  written, 
although  your  learned  correspondent,  Mr.  Mallet  (Vol.  IX.  p.  122.), 
appears  to  think  the  contrary.  There  are  two  publications  which  1  would 
particularly  recommend  to  young  gardeners,  as  upon  their  acouirements 
depends  the  future  advancement  ofour  profession.  The  first,  which  is  the 
cheapest,  is  Griffin's  Chemical  Recreations^  containing  the  first  lines  of  the 
science,  and  a  detail  of  a  number  of  \ery  cheap  and  instructive  experi- 
ments :  the  second  is  Fife's  Manual  ofChermttry;  a  work  admirably  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  voune  gardener.  Both  of  these  works  have  been  com- 
piled for  the  sake  of  mechanics ;  and,  of  course,  the  technicalities  of  the 
science  are  sufficiently  illustrated. 

Every  one  who  intends  studying  chemistry  should  be  aware  of  th^ 
necessity  of  experimenting  for  himself.    By  reading;,  he  can,  at  the  most, 
^  only  be  a  smatterer ;  and  one  experiment,  carefully  conducted,  and  the 

^  rationale  of  the  action  reasoned  upon,  will  teach  him  more  of  this  science 

than  the  perusal  of  many  volumes.  The  question  here  may  very  naturally 
occur,  How  can  the  young  gardener,  who  has  to  combat  so  many  difficul- 
ties, procure  apparatus  and  materials  to  experiment  with  ?  This,  I  confess, 
is  a  powerful  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  and,  in  many  cases,  will  prove 
insurmountable ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  a  person  with  a  little  invention  and 
perseverance  may  prove  many  of  the  general  priacipleB  with  very  trifltqg 
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apparatus,  and  at  little  expense.  For  instance,  the  law  of  chemical  attrac- 
tion, and  the  chemical  and  mechanical  properties  of  the  gases,  &c.,  may  be 
proved  at  a  yery  small  cost.  Oxygen  may  be  procured  sufficiently  pure,  by 
placing  a  bell-^lass  in  water,  and  introducing  some  leaves ;  then  exposing 
them  to  sunshme,  and  removing  them  as  soon  as  faded,  or  before  night. 
This  procured,  its  properties  can  be  examined.  Sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c., 
may  be  burned  in  it,  and  acids  formed,  &c.  Hydrogen  gas  may  be  procured 
by  putting^  diluted  sulphuric  acid  upon  zinc  or  iron  filings  into  a  Florence 
flask,  furnished  with  a  bent  tin  tube.  During  the  action  caused  by  the  dis- 
engagement of  the  gas,  an  example  of  single  elective  affinity  may  be 
observed.  Its  great  lightness,  and,  bv  mixing  it  with  about  a  third  of 
atmospheric  air,  its  explosive  properties,  may  be  ascertained,  &c.  The 
residue  may  be  filtered,  evaporated,  and  crystallised ;  and  may  be  used  with 
nut  galls  in  making  ink,  and  in  numerous  other  experiments.  Carbonic 
acid  gas  may  be  easily  obtained  from  lime,  chalk,  shells  offish,  &c.,  by  the 
addition  of  any  of  the  more  potent  acids :  its  properties  may  be  also  exa- 
mined. In  fact,  where  there  is  a  willing  mind,  combined  with  perseverance, 
more  may  be  done  than  we  might  anticipate. 

Mr.  Taylor  farther  asks,  "  What  is  tne  simplest  test  for  detecting  the 
oxide  of  iron  in  soils  and  subsoils  ?  *'  In  answer,  I  would  state,  that,  for 
any  of  the  salts  of  iron,  an  infusion  of  nut  galls,  of  tea,  or  of  any  other 
vegetable  containing  a  quantity  of  astringent  matter,  will  detect  it.  These 
form  a  black  precipitate  with  all  the  salts  of  iron;  but,  if  the  iron  or 
astringent  matter  is  in  minute  quantities,  a  black  colour  will  only  be  given 
to  the  solution.  This  black  precipitate  is  a  compound  of  the  astringent 
principle  of  the  vegetable  and  the  oxide  of  iron.  Prussiate  of  potass  forms 
a  beautiful  blue  precipitate  with  some  of  the  salts  of  iron,  i  would  here 
caution  your  querist  from  malting  any  inferences  from  empirical  analyses;  as 
bodies  composed  of  the  same  elemental  parts,  but  joining  in  different  de- 
finite proportions,  form  very  difierent  substances,  and,  of  course,  possess 
very  distinct  properties.  As  analysis  is  the  most  intricate  part  of  practical 
chemistry,  and  requires  a  degree  of  discrimuiation  and  nice  manipulation, 
combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science,  which  cannot  be 
expected  from  a  working  gardener,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better,  before  any 
deductions  are  made,  to  have  the  soil  analysed  by  a  neighbouring  chemist, 
as  you  have,  I  think,  somewhere  recommended.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — 
Ephebiau  HorticuUor.    Peebieukire,  Feh.  21.  1833. 

IVMlekill,  the  seat  of  Isaac  Cookson,  Esq.,  near  Durham,  we  are  in- 
formed, is  one  of  the  neatest  kept  places  in  England,  and  one  where  the 
journeymen  are  remarkably  well  treated.  Will  the  gardener  there,  or  any 
of  our  readers,  give  us  a  description  of  the  place,  and  of  the  mode  of 
garden  management  ?  —  Cond. 

Wild  Planti  declare  the  Quality  of  the  Soils  in  which  they  flourish,  —  A 
knowledge  of  the  habitat  of  plants  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  I  am  sur- 
prised the  hint  given  under  the  head  *'  Soil,**  in  Dr.  Willich*6  Domestic 
JEncyclopcedia,  has  not  been  adopted.  He  sa^s,  "  if  an  accurate  geogra" 
phical  catalogue  of  such  vegetables  as  grow  m  particular  situations  were 
published  in  every  country,  it  would  be  of  great  service  in  ascertaining 
the  d^ree  of  fertility,  as  well  as  the  nature,  of  the  different  soils.— 
C.  M,  W,     March  12.  1833. 

Plane  Trees,  (p.  379.)  —  In  relation,  I  must  not  say  in  answer,  to  Mr. 
Rutger's  question  in  p.  379.  on  plane  trees,  I  may  state  that  trees  of  the 
western  plane  (Pl&tanus  occidenthlis  L.)  are  not  rare  close  around  London, 
and  some  grow  actually  in  it,  as  in  Piccadilly,  in  some  of  the  squares,  &c. : 
those  I  have  seen  both  around  and  in  London  seem  thriving  and  well- 
conditioned.  I  once  had  to  plant,  and  did  plant,  some  fine  young  western 
plane  trees  into  a  heavy,  even  partially  clayey,  loam,  in  a  low  meadow 
through  which  watercourses  ran,  and  still  run;  and  where  the  soil,  firom 
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the  watercourses,  and  the  low  situation  of  the  meadow,  was  and  is  always 
moist,  except  for  three  months  or  so  in  summer.  In  this  soil  there  are  in 
places  numerous  pebbles,  which  have  probably  been  at  some  time  con- 
veyed to  their  present  places,  as  a  means  of  filling  up  hollows  which  local 
circumstances  declare  once  existed  there :  bullocKs'  horns,  too,  have  been 
found  in  some  small  number.  Well,  in  this  situation  ("  No  man*s  Mea- 
dow," at  the  foot  of  the  old  botanic  garden,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds),  the 
fine  young  plane  trees,  planted  in  about  1825,  grew  flourishingly  up  to 
1830,  since  which  time,  from  a  change  of  residence,  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  them.  —  J.  D, 

Cure  of  Calmer  in  young  Fruit  Trees,  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  696.)  —  Sir,  Allow 
roe  to  thank  Mr.  Charles  Lawrence  of  Cirencester,  for  his  communication 
(Vol.  VIII.  p.  696.)  on  the  canker  in  young  fruit  trees ;  the  benefits  of 
which  I  hope  to  avail  myself  of,  in  a  recently  planted  orchard  of  dwarf 
trees,  which,  I  am  sorr^  to  say,  already  show  symptoms  of  this  hateful  dis- 
ease. My  only  objection  to  the  system  of  heading  down  and  new-grafling, 
recommended  by  your  correspondent,  is  the  retrograde  movement  one 
seems  thus  to  make :  but  perhaps  this  is  more  ideal  than  rational :  for,  if 
the  trees  must  ultimately  suffer  from  the  disease,  it  is  better  to  get  rid  of 
the  old  branches  at  once,  and  take  the  chance  of  what  new  ones  may  do. 
Of  one  thing,  though,  I  should  wish  to  be  assured  before  entering  too  largely 
into  this  svstem  of  decapitation ;  viz.,  that  the  new  wood  is  bearing  wood ; 
for,  though  vigorous  and  healthy,  it  may  not  produce  much  fruit.  At  all 
events,  the  suggestion  deserves  attention ;  and  I,  for  one,  feel  thankful  for 
it.  —  Samuel  Taylor,    Stoke  Ferry y  Norfolk,  Jan.  2 1 .  1833. 

Is  the  Gravenstem  Apple  a  Dessert  or  a  Kitchen  Apple  f  —  In  Lindley's 
Gmde  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Gttrden,  p.  71.,  it  is  described  as  a  dessert 
apple,  that  will  keep  till  April  and  May,  and  that  may  be  reckoned  a  rival 
to  our  Ribston  pippin.  In  the  London  Horticultural  Society*s  Catalogue^ 
2d  edition,  p.  15.  it  is  described  as  as  a  kitchen  apple,  in  use  from  October 
to  December.  Which  of  these  two  statements  is  the  true  one  ?  —  M,  Saul, 
Lancaster,  June  17.  1833. 

7^e  Gravenstein  Apple  may  be  used  either  as  a  dessert  or  kitchen 
apple.  Its  chief  merit,  however,  consists  in  being  an  excellent  rich  sauce 
apple;  some,  indeed,  prefer  it  as  a  dessert  fruit,  but  it  is  not  generally 
esteemed  as  such.  The  season,  in  this  country,  is  found  to  be  from  Oc- 
tober till  December.  In  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  vol.  iv.  p.  216., 
where  the  first  account  of  it  in  English  is  to  be  met  with,  it  is  stated  to 
keep  till  April.  In  Sickler's  Teutsche  Obstgartner,  vol,  xxi.  p.  119.,  it  is 
said,  when  well  kept,  to  remain  eood  till  April  or  May.  Such  may  have 
been  the  case  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent  where  they  have  a  dry  air, 
and  a  steady  cold,  throughout  the  winter ;  but,  in  the  varying  climate  of 
this  country,  it  will  not  keep  beyond  Christmas,  without  extraordinary 
attention.  In  Diel's  Pom,  vol.  viii.  p.  8«,  it  is  said  to  be  a  good  apple  for 
eating  raw,  as  well  &s  for  kitchen  use.  Ripe  the  end  of  October,  and  by 
Christmas  its  flavour  fades.  In  the  Hort,  TVans.  vol.  iv.  p.  523.,  where 
there  is  an  excellent  figure  of  it,  it  is  stated  that  **  it  does  not  keep  well 
beyond  the  end  of  November."  —  Robert  Thompson.  Chiswick  Garden, 
July  11.  1833. 

Knevel^s  Seedling  Pine  Strawberry,  —  A  small  basket  of  this  fruit  was 
exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  June  exhibition:  and  so  much 
were  they  approved  of,  that  both  Mr.  Munro  and  ourselves  have  had  letters 
of  enquiry  on  the  subject.  In  order  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  through 
this  Magazine,  Mr.  Munro  called  on  Mr.  Knevett,  and  the  following  is  the 
result :  — 

"  I  called  at  Mr.  Knevett's  garden  myself,  in  order  that  I  might  see  this 
strawberry  growing,  as  I  have  no  great  faith  in  samples  of  fruit  gathered, 
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and  made  the  best  of,  for  show ;  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  that 
the  sample  shown  at  our  meeting  was  nothing  to  what  it  might  have  been. 
The  quantity  of  fruit  on  each  plant  was  far  beyond  any  thing  that  I  have 
ever  seen  before,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the  finest 
strawberry  now  in  cultivation.  —  D.  M,  Hart.  Soc,  Garden^  Jufy  16*  1833. 

Fhfigert  and  Toet  on  Tumipt.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  498.) — J.  M.  says,  the  insect 
causing  these  malformations  is  called,  by  entomologists,  N^yiis  contrictor. 
Now,  Professor  Rennie  writes,  in  Inscd  Arduteeture  (p.  2^9.),  that  it  is 
probable  these  may  be  the  larvae  of  a  weevil  (Curciilio  contn&ctus,  and 
Ithynchse^nus  assunilis,  &c.);  then,  in  Imect  TVans/hrmations  (p.  818.), 
N^dyus  contractor  (a  root  weevil).  May  I  ask  J.  M.,  or  any  other  cor- 
respondent, if  these  are  all  names  for  one  poor  insect,  heaped  upon  it  by 
the  learned,  to  deter  us  from  pr}'ing  too  far  mto  the  secrets  of  nature  ?  If 
not,  which  is  the  right  name,  or  true  insect  ?  Perhaps  some  one  may 
favour  us  with  a  cut,  as  it  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  generally  known ;  and 
a  little  more  of  its  history  than  the  professor  gives  mil  be  very  acceptable 
to  me  and  to  many  more. 

To  free  the  soil  of  the  insect  causing  fingers  and  toes,  will  J.  M.  say  how 
the  soapsuds  are  applied  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  fts.);  the  quantity,  and  expense, 
and  what  other  alkaline  substance  is  likely  to  answer  the  same  purpose  ?  — > 
J,  C.  Farmer. 

C\xrciA\o  contr6ctus  Manham  and  N^dyus  contrictus  Stephent  are 
two  names  for  the  same  insect :  Rhynchae^nus  assimilis  Fab.^  as  mentioned 
b^  Kirby  and  Spence  {Introd,^  vol.  i.  p.  4^3.),  is  doubtless  disdnct,  but 
still  closely  allied,  as  it  is  most  probably  the  K6dyus  assimilis  of  Stephens, 
and  the  Oirculio  assimilis  of  Marsham.  Mr.  Haworth,  from  whom,  in 
part,  these  synonymes  have  been  learned,  thus  remarks  on  this  subject :  — 
^  But  it  is  presumed,  that  not  any  C\irculi6nidae  [weevil  tribe],  nor  even  any 
coleopterous  insect,  causes  the  vegetable  disease  called  *  fingers  and  toes.' 
This  IS  one  of  contraction :  it  is  more  probably  the  work  of  T^thredinidaB 
[the  sawfiy  tribe].  I  have  somewhere  observed,  in  print,  that  lacerationa 
on  the  green  or  growing  parts  of  vegetables  usually  enlarge  themselves,  as 
is  well  observed  oh  pin-scratched  gourds,  &c.  The  diseases  of  contraction, 
or  those  diverting  the  sap,  &c.,  seem  to  be  efibcted  by  haustellated  [fur- 
nished with  a  sucker]  insects.  Marl  is  the  great  cure  for  '  fingers  and  toes/ 
and  Norfolk  marl  is  said  to  be  the  best." — J,  D. 

The  Grub  (or  CaierpiUar,  as  an  Entomologist  tPoM  say")  of  the  Ykoki'na 
pr6mtba,  prefrrs  to  feed  on  cruciferous  Plants,  and  sometimes  rasfages  young 
Plants  of  the  2\imip.  —  The  grub  of  this  moth  is  that  yellowish  brown 
tougb-sKinned  grub  which  every  gardener  has  seen  rq>eatedly  on,  and 
just  under,  the  very  surface  of  the  soil,  where  it  eats  through  die  collar  or 
stem  of  the  young  cabbage  plants,  &c. ;  and,  from  numerous  observations,  I 
have  concluded  that  it  prefers  the  cruciferous  plants  of  any  or  every 
genus  to  the  plants  of  ottier  natural  orders,  as  the  Crudfene  hav«  all,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  sinapine  or  mustard  flavour  Seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  it  destroyed  on  the  farm  of  Charles  Harrison,  Esq.,  at  Bury  Su 
^Edmunds,  numerous  young  plants  of  turnips,  when  possessed  of  seven  or 
eight  leaves,  by  eatinff  through  their  incipient  rootstalks  or  bulbs ;  her^ 
upon  die  plants  would  fall  aside  and  die.  When  this  happened  I  knew 
not  the  name  of  this  grub,  or  rather  of  the  moth  in  the  g^b  or  cater- 
pillar state.  This  I  learned  from  a  lady  versed  in  entomology,  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Robinson,  64.  Red  Lion  Street,  I»>lbom,  who  was  then  visiting 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  who  took  thence  some  of  these  grubs,  larvsB,  or 
caterpillars,  and  fed  and  kq>t  them  until  they  changed  into  tlie  winged  or 
perfect  state.  —  J,  D, 

The  Turmo  JF^.^-Ha8  the  history  of  diis  insect  ever  yet  been  folly 
given  in  any  book  accessible  to  one  who  has  not  cash  to  spare  fi»r  pur- 
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chasing  it,  if  expensive  ?  Au  extract,  in  that  case,  would  be  of  some  value. 
—  •/.  Cm  Former  t 

Captain  Brown,  in  his  notes  to  his  edition  of  White's  History  of  Selhorne 
represents,  p.    114.,  that  Marshall  has  given  some  information  on  the 
insect  in  the  Pkiiotophical  Tramactions ;  and,  we  believe,  some  may  also  be 
found  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  Gill's  Technological  Repotitory, 

The  Fly  in  Twmips,  —  A  farmer,  who  lives  at  Green  Hammerton 
(Yorkshire),  states  that  nearly  all  the  Swedish  turnips  in  his  neighbour- 
hood were  destroyed  by  the  fly,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  a  few  of 
the  farmers  at  Green  Hammerton :  and  that,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  adopted  the  following  method,  their  crops  had  sufiered  very  little, 
although  tney  were  at  first  as  much  infested  as  their  neighbours'.  A 
board,  about  18  in.  in  breadth,  and  sufficiently  long  to  cover  four  ridges  of 
turnipK,  was  made  to  run  upon  wheels,  high  enough  to  allow  the  board  to 
pass  over  the  turnips  without  touching  the  tops  of  them ;  the  lower  side 
of  the  board  was  painted  with  white  paint,  which  the  men  provided  them- 
selves with  and  took  into-  the  field ;  and,  during  the  night  (at  which  time 
the  fly  is  more  vigorous  and  destructive  than  during  the  day),  the  instru- 
ment was  wheeled  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other.  The  insects,  on 
being  disturbed,  of  course  immediately  fly  or  jump  up,  and  stick  to  the 
paint ;  and,  at  the  end  of  every  set  of  ridges,  the  board  was  always  covered 
with  them.    {Bury  and  Norwieh  Pott,  August  15.  1832.) 

On  the  Turnip  Fly,  Flea,  or  Beetle  (HdlUca  nemorum).  —  Mr.  Main,  in 
his  lUtutraHont  of  Veeetable  Physiology  just  published,  in  a  chapter  on 
^  Destructive  Insects,  has,  p.  297.,  remarkea: — **  The  most  successful 
management  for  preserving  a  crop  of  field  turnips  is  by  sowing  drills 
of  the  kind  intended  to  stand,  rather  thinly,  alternating  with  drills  of  an- 
other sort  sowed  thickly ;  the  latter  will  be  preferred  by  the  flies,  and 
devoured  while   the  first  grow  out  of  their  way:   the  supernumerary 

drills,  if  any  of  the  plants  escape,  are  afterwards  hoed  up We 

had  been  acquainted  with  this  beetle,  and  had  sufiered  much  from  its 
ravages  many  years,  without  ever  being  able  to  witness  its  flight;  but  one 
day  (July  20.  1832),  in  passing  along  the  Fulham  Road,  and  opposite  a 
piece  of  turnips  saved  for  seeds  in  uie  nursery  of  Messrs.  Harrison  and 
Bristow,  we  found  several  of  the  insects  on  our  dress,' and  saw  thousands 
sporting  in  the  sunbeams  over  the  crop.  This  circumstance  shows  the 
fallacy  of  those  ailments  in  which  it  is  stated  that  sowing  ten  days  afler 
the  turnip  land  is  ploughed,  or  fallowing  two  years  successively,  will 
destroy  or  banish  the  insect  from  the  crop." 

The  Oai  Grub.  —  The  larvae  of  the  TTpula  are  stated.  In  Insect  TVans- 
formations^  occasionally  to  destroy  the  grass  in  meadows,  in  particular 
places,  to  some  extent.  I  wish  to  mention  (as  requiring  a  little  explanation), 
that  this  never  happens  in  the  north  of  England.  The  oat  crop  is  the 
only  one  that  suffers  much,  as  wheat  is  scarcely  ever  sown  after  lea ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  ^ggs  are  deposited  the  preceding  year  amongst  the  long 
grass  where  the  insect  is  generally  found,  though  it  may  also  be  seen 
amongst  turnips,  on  fallows,  &c.;  but  then  does  not  appear  to  injure  the 
after-crops,  it  is  also  stated,  that  Reaumur  was  of  opinion  that  the  insects 
only  eat  the  mould ;  and  that  the  damage  to  the  plant  is  done  by  burrowing, 
and  loosening  the  soil :  but  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  they  eat  the  roots 
of  the  grass  and  com ;  and  quotes  Stickney's  Observations  on  the  Grub,  in 
support  of  this  opinion.  As  to  me,  they  appear  solely  to  injure  the  oats, 
by  eating  the  shoot  above  ground.  I  referred  to  the  pamphlet ;  and,  at  page 
11.,  it  is  stated,  **  I  have  observed  that  the  princi[Md  damage  done  to  the 
crops  of  grain  by  grubs  is  by  their  eating  off  the  young  shoots  before,  or 
soon  after,  they  make  their  appearance  above  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  but 
when  the  plants  have  acquired  more  strength  and  substance,  by  spreading 
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a  little  from  the  root,  then  there  is  not  much  to  fear,  as  they  are  more  able 
to  recover  from  any  injury  they  may  receive  from  the  bite.  A  little  after, 
''  I  do  not  believe  they  come  much  above  ground  in  the  night-time,  as  they 
generally  feed  below  the  surface."  As  these  statements  do  not  exactly 
agree,  I  may  as  well  state  my  experience,  leaving  it  to  the  observations  of 
others  to  determine  which  is  right,  or  how  far  the  difference  of  climate  may 
change  the  habits  of  the  insect.  I  do  believe  that  they  feed  above  ground 
at  night;  &s  some  patches  of  oats,  which  I  examined  in  1831,  appeared  to 
have  the  blade  eaten  down  to  the  surface,  but  the  root  appeared  not  injured ; 
and,  the  weather  setting  in  dry  and  warm,  these  patches  became  as  good  a 
crop  as  any  in  the  field.  A  friend  of  mine  kept  some  grubs  among  earth 
in  a  tumbler,  and  fed  them  with  grass  strewed  on  the  surface ;  which  ap- 
peared much  nibbled  in  the  morning,  though  he  never  found  them  on  the 
surface ;  and  those  who  have  been  so  curious  as  to  examine  at  night  with 
a  candle  say  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  then  quite  covered  with 
grubs.  The  insect  is  only  an  occasional  visiter,  and  that  only  after  wet 
seasons,  and  on  damp  spongy  soils;  and,  as  it  is  generally  a  wet  cold 
spring  when  the  grubs  are  most  complained  of,  the  plant  may  perish  then, 
although  it  might  not  do  so  in  more  genial  seasons ;  and,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  grubs  are  possibly  never  thought  of,  or  observed.  In  the  year  1816, 
1817,  and  1818,  they  were  numerous,  and  then  never  heard  of  till  1829, 
1830,  and  1831.  Stickney  observed  that  the  principal  part  of  the  insects 
seen  on  the  wing  are  males;  and  I  found  this  correct  to  a  surprising 
degree  :  he  also  states  that  lime  mixed  with  the  soil  did  not  destroy  them ; 
but  I  should  recommend  quicklime,  or  some  other  acrid  manure,  to  be  ap- 
plied at  night- on  the  surface  (this  might  be  done  from  a  cylinder  of  wire, 
revolving  like  a  roller),  as  likely  to  be  beneficial,  as  it  is  said  to  be  for 
slugs,  &c.  —  J.  C,  Farmer, 

1  know  a  little  plot  of  ground,  on  the  southern  or  upland  edge  of  the  fens 
of  Cambridgeshire  (at  Waterbeach  it  is),  which,  although  surrounded  by 
moistish  pasture  land,  is  broken  up,  and  tilled  as  a  garden.  Out  of,  and 
upon,  the  soil  of  this  garden,  in  about  April,  the  pupse  of  a  species  of  gnat  or 
crane  fly  may  be  seen  creeping  and  crawling.  They  have  prickles  on  their 
tail  part,  and  one  or  two  on  the  head  part,  and  leave  little  furrows,  or 
tracks,  as  they  drag'^themselves  through  and  over  the  dust :  they  are  about 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  are  of  a  dark  colour,  as  is  the  soil.  [Since 
I  wrote  the  above  and  following  (not  over  grave)  remarks,  I  have  seen 
fig.  395./  in  the  Encyclopeedia  of  Gardenings  p.  428.,  which,  without  a  doubt, 
represents  the  pupa  1  have  spoken  of:  it  is,  in  the  Encydoptsdiay  stated  to  be 
the  pupa  of  the  TYpula  comicina.]  Their  appearance  on  the  surface  at  this 
(April,  or  spring)  season  is  to  change  into  the  winged  state,  and  range  the 
air.  In  sunny  days  of  spring,  while  working  in  this  garden,  I  have  seen  in- 
dividuals escape  from  the  above-described  pupas,  and  fly  off;  and  the  empty 
pupa-cases  are  to  be  met  with  at  almost  every  turn.  The  sunny  exciting 
days  which  promote  the  above-named  transformations  are,  as  every  one 
knows,  frequently  followed  by  cold,  and  even  frosty,  nights.  In  the  morn- 
ings following  such  nights,  the  new-born  gnats  may  be  seen  half-dead, 
resting  here  and  there  on  the  soil,  or  hanging  on  the  leaves  of  some  plant 
near  the  earth's  surface,  looking  cheerlessly  and  miserably.  All  this  is 
gossip,  J.  C.  Farmer  may  think,  and  wide  of  his  mark.  Well,  the  only 
{act  that  I  can  tell  which  bears  on  J.  C.  Farmer's  views  is,  that  this  said 
garden  is  cropless  through  the  whole  of  the  winter,  save  a  few  weeds,  as 
groundsel,  grass,  and  shepherd's  purse,  which  are  not  thought  worth  the 
expense  of  removing,  and  which  are  deemed  as  some  contribution  towards 
a  spring  coat  of  manure.  Well,  then,  as  I  take  it  that  the  eggs  from  which 
these  said  gnats  are  hatched  are  not  deposited  before  the  preceding  autumn, 
when  several  of  the  crops,  potatoes,  cabbages,  celery,  £cc.  &c.,  are  being 
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got  off,  on  what  roots  under  ground,  or  herbage  above  it,  are  the  larvas 
hatched  from  the  autumn-laid  eggs  (if  the  eggs  be  not  laid  till  autumn)  to 
be  supported  ?  I  have  just  written  far  enough  to  make  my  ''  darkness 
visible;"  andean  now  only  join  hands  with  J.  C.  Farmer  in  petitioning  for 
some  illumination,  be  it,  in  measure,  that  of  rushlight  or  gas-light,  on  the 
subject.  —  J*  D, 


Art.  VII.     London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden, 

May  21.  \Q^,^-Read»  A  communication  on  the  means  of  obtaining 
abundant  autumnal  crops  of  the  Double-bearing  hautbois  strawberry;  by 
T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  president. 

Exhibited.  Gladiolus  bldndus,  from  Mr.  Hogg  of  the  Ingatestone  Nur- 
sery. Ram6nda  pyrenaica,  from  J.  Milner,  Esq.  A  new  kind  of  Camellta, 
from  John  Reeves,  Esq.  A  collection  of  kind!s  of  heartsease,  from  Mr. 
James  Young,  Epsom.  i?hodod^ndron  catawbiense  var.,  Schiz&nthus 
retusus,  E'pacris  grandifldra,  Kalmia  latif6Iia,  AXoe  obliqua,  EncB.  vestita 
coccinea  and  sulphiirea;  Pol^gala  latifolia,  iiTelichrysum  humile,  Pelar- 
gonium macrifolium,  Grainsianifm,  RusselPs  Princess  Augusta ;  two  kinds  of 
Azalea,  and  various  flowers,  from  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons,  Vauxhall. 
Cereus  specidsus,  speciosus  engrafted  upon  a  species  of  Opuntia,  speciosls- 
simus,  Jenkinsdnt,  nagellif6rmis,  six  hybrid  kinds  of  Calceol^ia,  and  fruit  of 
Wilmott's  superb  strawberry,  from  Mr.  J.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  Edward 
Antrobus,  Bait.  A  kind  of  pseony,  raised  from  a  seed  of  Pseonta  Mo{Uan 
jDapaveracea,  from  Sir  A.  Hume,  Bart.  O^xalis  Pi6tU?,  Oncidium  papilio, 
Z>odecatheon  Meadia  var.  elegans,  azaleas,  from  Mrs.  Marryatt.  Asparagus, 
from  Mrs.  Grayson  of  Mortlake;  110  heads,  their  weight' 31^  lbs. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Sodety,  Flowers:  Cereus  Jenkinsoni,  Xupinus 
rivularis,Nierembergia  (Petunia)  phcenf  cea  D^Doriy  Gesn^ria  latifolia,  Ps&dnia 
ikfou/anB&nkstiandiif.papaveracea;  Plectritis  cong^ta,Collinsiagrandifl6ray 
Pyrus  floribunda,  Pentstemon  procerus  and  Scouleri ;  Pris  tenax,  Gl/cine 
sinensis,  Rdsa.  "Bknksice  lutea  and  B.  dlba ;  /yupinus  tomentosus  var.,  poly- 
ph^llus,  polyph^Uus  pale  blue-flowered,  and  polyphyllus  white-flowered* 
PsedntVi,  kinds  of;  .^sculus,  kinds  of;  C'ratae'gus,  kinds  of;  Rhododen- 
drons, Pancratium  ill/ricum;  Cream-coloured  hybrid  azalea,  and  Deep 
yellow  hybrid  azalea,  from  plants  received,  in  1828,  from  J.  R.  Gowen, 
Esq. :  both  the  hybrads  were  raised  from  seeds  hybridised  between  Azalea 
p6ntica  and  A.  glauca. 

June  4.  —  Read,  A  communication  on  the  management  of  the  more 
freely  flowering  species  of  Cactus ;  by  Mr.  John  Green,  gardener  to  Sir 
Edward  Antrobus,  Bart. 

Exhibited.  The  Old  yellow  double  rose,  from  D.  Davenport,  Esq. 
Alstroem^ria  pulchella  var.,  and  Pelegrtna,  from  Lady  Oakes,  Mitchara. 
A  collection  of  kinds  of  heartsease,  from  Mr.  G.Glenny.  A  seedling  rho- 
dodendron, Scarlet  sweetwilliam,  Pris  pdllida,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke. 
Specimen  of  a  hoe,  from  Lord  Vernon.  Brompton  stocks,  Geum  chil^nse 
grandifldrum,  Flola  tricolor,  Pumaria,  a  species  of,  from  Mrs.  Marryatt. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers :  Pentstemon  o  vatus,glanduldsus, 
procerus,  confertUs,  and  ven6stus ;  2>&thyrus  grandifldrus  and  calif6micus ; 
Bigndnta  capreolata;  Xupinus  ornatus,  rivularis,  nknus,  lepidus,  littoralis, 
arbbreus,  tomentosus,  vaneties  of;  and  polyphyllus,  three  varieties  of;  Cal- 
ceolaria bicolor,  integrifolia  angustifolia,  and  rug6sa  latifolia ;  Nierembergia 
gr4cilis  and  phoenicea  D.  Don;  ilfimulus  roseus  and  variegatus;  Pris 
^iphium,  varieties  of;  Eucalyptus  pulverul^nta,  C^prifdlium  flexudsum, 
cilidsum,  and  pub^scens ;  Xerophyllum  t^nax,  CoUlnsk  grandiflora,  Del- 
phinium  grandifldrum,    Gaillardf'a    aristata,    Erioph^llum    caespitdsum. 
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£schsch6Itzia  caUf6rnica,  ili&lva  Munroafia,  Ferbena  pulch^lla,  y^Vum 
Dracunculus  ,*  72anunculus,  varieties  of;  roses,  including  i^osa  indica 
fragrans,  indica  subalba,  Indica  cemua,  Indica  superba,  Indica  sanguinea, 
Indica  Paliavicini,  and  sinensis  m^jor;  Rose  de  Lisle,  i^osa  elegans, 
Watts's  climbing  Chinese,  Invincible  carmine,  Perthshire,  Drummond's 
thornless,  and  Kose  THeritieruz^ia ;  Amar^llix  longifdlia  and  longifolia 
white-flowered;  Azalea  visc6sa  fissa,  flimmea,  ne  plus  ultra,  chryso- 
Ifctra,  triumphans,  humilis,  nudiflora  carneola,  scabra,  ^icifdlia;  Xllium 
luteum  m&ximum.  Rouge  particuli^e,  Caligula,  Tour  de  Babel,  Jaune  riche, 
ri^bra  magnifique;  Robinis  macrophylla,  microph/lla,  hispida,  Pseud- 
i^cacia,  P.  crlspa,  and  P.  in^rmis ;  Psdonia  albifldra  Whitleys  and  albifldra 
Reevestt. 

June  18.  —  Exhibited,  Fourteen  Brandy  ^ples,  and  thirteen  Nonpareil 
apples,  from  R.  Brook,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Three  hoes,  from  J.  C.  Loudon,  Esq. 
[to  prove  the  truth  of  our  assertion,  that  what  is  called  ''  Lord  Vernon  s 
hoe  "  is  merely  a  slight  variation  of  the  Spanish  hoe  :  his  Lordship  was 
told  this,  when  he  first  gave  the  hoe  his  name,  by  Mr.  Malpas,  the  foreman 
at  Messrs.  Weir's,  Oxford  Street].  Pinks,  Knevett's  new  pine  strawberry, 
CEnoihhra  macroc&rpa,  Cal4mpelis  scabra,  from  Mr.  Joseph  ELirke.  Yel- 
low double  roses,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  [These  roses  were  beautifully 
grown  :  the  tree  is  on  a  western  exposure,  and  is  kept  clear  of  insects  by 
washing  it  abundantly  with  soapsuds.  When  the  flower-buds  first  make 
their  appearance,  they  are  thinned  out,  so  as  to  leave  no  more  on  the  tree 
than  experience  has  shown  that  it  has  strength  enough  to  expand.  From  this 
case,  and  several  others  which  have  lately  come  under  our  notice,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  with  Dr.  Lindley,  that  the  principal  cause  why  the  yel- 
low rose  seldom  opens  its  blossoms  fully,  is  a  want  of  vigour  in  the  plant : 
hence  the  use  of  thinning  the  buds,  &c.]  K&lmia  ladfdba,  and  roses,  from 
Mr.  Glenny.     Fruit  of  Keen's  seedling  strawberry,  from  J.  Allnutt,  Esq. 

From  ike  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers :  ^nothera  missouri^nsis, 
bifrons,  macrocarpa,  and  speciosa;  Paednta  albifl6ra  fragrans  and  albiflora 
Humet;  Pyrethrum  cdmeum,  Ferbena  chamsdrifdlia,  Pentst^mon  digita- 
lis, pubescens,  diffusus,  Isevigktus,  pulchellus,  and  veniistus ;  Cbprifdlium 
flexudsum,  Cotone^ter  afilnis  and  fWgida;  Robinia  viscdsa,  Brodise^a 
congesta,  roses,  pinks.  Calceolaria  Herbertian/i ;  Xupinus  nanus,  omatus ; 
Rdesi  indica  sanguinea,  indica  Pallavicint,  indica  sub&iba,  and  perp^tua 
Lindleyt;  Italian  evergreen  rose.  Countess  of  Lieven  rose.  Celestial 
Chinese  rose,  Perthshire  rose. 

Ju/y  2,  —  Exhibited,  Haem&nthus  multiflorus,  from  Colonel  Fielding. 
Haem&nthus  multifldrus,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Knight.  Flowers  of  a  collection 
of  roses,  from  Mr.  S.  Hooker  of  Brenchley.  Brown's  superb  rose,  and  a 
collection  of  kinds  of  heartsease,  from  Mr.  Charles  Brown  of  Slough. 
Zfilium  longiflorum,  from  Mr.  Hugh  Lowe,  Clapton  Nursery.  Pinks  and 
calceolarias,  from  Mr.  Glenny.  Azaleas,  from  Lord  Caernarvon.  A  species 
of  Berberis  from  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  from  Countess  Amherst. 
ErlcvL  viridifldra,  Nieremb^rgia  (Petunia)  phoenicea,  Ferbena  vendsa. 
Fuchsia  ^lobosa,  hybrida,  virgata,  Thompsontana ;  ^enecio  atropurpureus ; 
Pelargdnuim  Devdnia?,  Lord  Combermere,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  bipinnati- 
fidum.  Seedling  scarlet ;  Yellow  noisette  rose.  Cotyledon  coruscans,  Ery- 
thrina  /aurifolia,  Potentilla  Hopwoodiana,  Late  pink-flowered  azalea,  from 
Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons,  Vauxhall. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers  :  Cl&rkia  pulch^Ua  and  elegans ; 
Matthiola  tricuspid^ta,  Eschsch<5ltzia  califdmica,  Coredpsis  lanceolata, 
i^upinus  nanus  and  orn&tus;  Spiresi'sL  arisfdiia,  Campanula  macrlintha, 
Ceanothus  americ^nus;  Potentilla  Mayana,  Russelltana,  atrosanguinea, 
Mackayana,  and  formdsa ;  Tropse^olum, brown-flowered;  Ferbena chame- 
driiblia  and  pulch^lla ;  /Rhododendron  m&ximum  var.,  Pentstemon  diffi^sus, 
pubescens,  pulch611us,  Isevigatus,  gracilis,  and  venustus ;  Fuchsia  virgata 
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and  gr&cilis  multifldra  i  Quisqualis  indica,  Sten^ctis  specidsa,  Nieremb^rgui 
(P^/um'a)  phoenfcea;  CSnothera  bifrons,  ltiacroc4rpa,  quadrivulnera,  mis- 
souriensis,  densiflora,  speciosa,  and  a  new  variety  of  odorata ;  Caloch6rtus 
splendens,  dlbus,  pulchellus,  and  liliteus ;  Escalldnia  rubra,  X>llium  jap6DU 
cum,  iSempervivum  glutindsum,  Passiflora  kermesina,  Dietes  bicolor. 
Flowers  or  georginas ;  and  of  the  following  roses  :  —  Gabrielie  d*Estrees, 
Duchesse  de  Montebello,  Renoncule,  Bougainville,  Marie  Louise,  Mor- 
daunt  de  Launay,  Grande  Henriette,  Bizarre  de  la  Chine,  Roxalane  fleur 
rose  tendre  hybrid  Bengale,  Rouge  admirable,  Bluss  moss,  Agathe  singii- 
li^re,  Octavie  Coerelle,  Nubienne,  Double  red  noisette,  Charoney's  red 
cluster,  Renoncule  rouge,  Negresse,  Brown's  superb,  Musc^sa  mMor, 
Pamy,  i?6sa  indica  Pallavicini,  indica  sanguinea,  and  perp^tua  Lindleyi ; 
Drummond's  thornless  rose. 

The  two  Exhibitions  alluded  to  (p.  383.),  on  the  25th  of  May  and  the 
22d  of  June,  were  well  attended,  and  appear  to  have  given  great  satis- 
faction ;  though,  as  it  is  impossible  to  please  every  body,  we  have  received 
the  following  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  first  exhibition ;  and  we 
publish  it,  because  it  may  possibly  affi)rd  some  useful  hints  to  the  Society. 

The  Exhibition  of  Flowers  at  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  on  the  25th  of 
May,  was  any  thing  but  satisfactory ;  and  was  productive  of  disappointment 
to  all  those  who  attended  the  gardens  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  a  fine 
collection  of  plants.  That  so  many  medals  should  have  been  bestowed  is 
extraordinary ;  and  is  a  proof  rather  of  the  liberality  of  the  Society  and 
judges,  than  affording  any  information  as  to  the  merits  of  the  di&rent 
exhibitors.  That  some  of  the  plants  were  well  bloomed,  I  am  ready  to 
admit ;  and,  also,  many  of  the  persons  deserved  credit  for  their  exertions 
in  raising  the  different  seminal  varieties :  but,  viewing  the  collection  as  a 
whole,  the  display  fell  very  short  of  what  one  might  have  anticipated. 
There  was,  perhaps,  somethmg  to  commend,  but  there  was  little  deserving 
of  reward ;  and  a  much  better  show  might  be  seen,  at  many  of  the  nur- 
series about  town,  almost  in  every  week  throughout  the  year.  My  object 
in  addressing  you  is  not,  however,  to  draw  invidious  comparisons,  or  to 
throw  a  damp  upon  the  exertions  of  individuals :  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
most  anxious  to  forward  the  views  of  the  Society,  by  promoting  such  ex- 
hibitions ;  feeling  assured  that,  if  they  were  under  good  management,  and 
were  properly  encouraged  and  supported,  they  would  tend  much  to  the 
advancement  of  horticulture. 

The  cause  of  the  paucity  of  plants  sent  to  the  Garden  I  apprehend  to 
be,  the  short  notice  given  to  the  public.  Should  the  Society  find  that  the 
plan  which  they  have  adopted  this  vear  (I  believe,  for  the  first  time)  suc« 
ceeds,  and  gives  satisfaction  to  the  subscribers,  would  it  not  be  much 
better  that  notice  should  be  given,  in  the  autumn  of  each  year,  of  the  exhi- 
bitions to  take  place  in  the  year  following,  both  in  Regent  Street  and  at 
the  Gardens  ?  Instead  of  allowing  an  indiscriminate  selection  of  flowers 
at  the  option  or  discretion  of  the  exhibitor,  would  it  not  be  more  judicious 
to  limit  it  to  a  certain  number,  and  also  to  a  particular  genus  or  species ; 
at  any  rate,  for  the  principal  prize  ?  Thus,  the  same  description  of  plant 
would  not  be  shown  oftener  tnan  once  in  three  or  four  years,  and  encou- 
ragement would  be  ^ven  to  the  cultivation  of  a  greater  variety  of  plants. 
To  make  the  exhibitions  more  attractive,  it  would  be  desirable  to  offer  a 
medal  for  the  six  or  twelve  best  stove  or  green-house  plants  alternately ; 
and  a  prize  might  also  be  given  (at  any  rate,  at  the  sprmg  shows)  for  a 
certain  number  of  the  finest  herbaceous  or  alpine  plants,  many  of  which 
are  susceptible  of  great  improvement  under  proper  cultivation.  The  same 
arrangement  should  be  observed  with  respect  to  fruits,  as  far  as  it  will 
apply.  A  gold  medal  might  be  offered  for  the  principal  prize,  and  a  silver 
one  for  the  stove  or  green-house  plants ;  but  these  medals  should  only  be 
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awarded  where  great  merit  was  displayed :  and  it  should  rest  with  the 
judges  to  decide  whether  the  collection  was  such  as  to  warrant  one  or 
Ota  being  given  at  all.  The  medals  should  be  made  large  and  handsome, 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  individuals  to  exert  themselves,  by  render- 
ing them  objects  worthy  of  attainment.  Although  1  consider  that  the 
Society,  by  giving  these  medals,  would  only  be  fulfilling  one  of  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  first  established,  viz.  that  of  encouragmg  and  promoting  a 
more  general  cultivation  of  plants,  still  it  would  not  be  fair  to  trench  too 
far  upon  the  funds  of  the  subscribers,  by  imposing  all  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding the  medals  upon  the  Society.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the 
surplus  arising  fi-om  the  sale  of  tickets  for  admission  to  the  exhibitions, 
after  providing  for  the  necessary  expenses  attending  them,  should  be  set 
apart  for  this  purpose ;  and,  sfaould  the  surplus  be  such  as  to  justify  a 
greater  expenditure,  minor  prizes  might  be  given,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Council ;  at  any  rate,  every  inducement  ought  to  be  held  out  to  insure 
competition,  always  keeping  in  view  the  necessity  of  not  being  too  lavish  in 
bestowing  rewards,  and  only  doing  so  where  great  and  superior  merit  was 
displayed :  otherwbe,  the  medals  of  the  Society  will  soon  cease  to  be  held 
in  tne  estimation  in  which  they  ought  to  be.  No  person  should  be  allowed 
to  receive  the  gold  or  silver  medal  twice  for  the  same  description  of  plant ; 
but  any  individual  having  obtained  the  medal  for  the  stove,  green-house,  or 
herbaceous  plants,  might  be  allowed  to  show  each  time,  provided  different 
genera,  species,  or  varieties  were  forwarded.  For  the  camellias,  and  such 
plants  as  sport  when  raised  from  seed,  a  prize  of  some  description  might 
be  given  tor  the  best  seedling;  but  in  no  case  should  one  be  awarded 
unless  the  flower  shown  was  decidedly  and  absolutely  distinct  from  every 
known  variety.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  exclude  aU  cut  flowers, 
where  it  is  practicable.  Afler  viewing  the  miserable  appearance  which  the 
rhododendrons,  azaleas,  &c.,  which  were  cut,  made  at  the  Grardens  a  few 
days  back,  no  one  will,  I  conceive,  advocate  their  being  received ;  besides, 
it  is  open  to  much  objection.  Another  regulation  ought  to  be  made, 
making  it  imperative  for  every  individual  showing  for  the  prizes,  to  put  in, 
with  their  plants,  declaration  upon  honour,  stating  that  they  have  been  in 
their  possession  for  the  period  of  six  or  tv^elve  months :  any  person  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  practices  which  obtain  prizes  at  the  various  shows  will 
see  at  once  the  wisdom  of  enforcing  this  rule. 

I  have  thus  thrown  out  a  few  hints,  which  you  will,  perhaps,  do  me  the 
favour  to  insert  in  your  Magazine.  If  it  is  the  intention  of  tne  Society  to 
continue  these  exhibitions,  they  should  be  conducted  on  some  fixed  and 
permanent  plan,  in  order  that  those  who  are  disposed  to  patronise  them 
may  be  prepared  to  send  something  worth  the  inspection  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  and  their  friends.  This  was  by  no  means  the  case  at  the 
last  Meeting :  and  any  arrangement  that  can  be  made  to  prevent  so  great  a 
disappointment  as  was  felt  by  very  many  who  attended  it,  must  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  cause  of  horticulture.  I  am  not  disposed  to  criticise  too 
severely  the  measures  of  the  Council ;  but  every  one  must  have  observed 
great  want  of  judgment  in  most  of  the  arrangements  with  reference  to 
these  fetes :  and  it  would  appear  as  if  the  object  of  them  was  more  with 
a  view  of  procuring  money  towards  assisting  the  funds  of  the  Society,  than 
promoting  the  advancement  of  science. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  some  observations  with 
respect  to  the  selection  of  the  judges.  In  numbers,  I  think,  they  ought 
not  to  be  less  than  five ;  three  of  whom  should  be  nurserymen,  or  persons 
having  plants  constantly  under  their  view.  In  the  last  exhibition,  the 
gentlemen  appointed  as  judges  neither  displayed  judgment  nor  discrimi- 
nation. A  gentleman  may  be  an  excellent  botanist,  or  a  good  judge  of  the 
particular  flower  which  it  may  be  his  fancy  to  cultivate ;  but,  before  any 
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individual  can  be  capable  of  passing  an  opinion  upon  the  growth  and  per- 
fection of  a  general  collection,  he  ought  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
plants  :  and  this  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  men  in  the  profession,  either  as 
gardeners  or  nurserymen.  Therefore,  I  think,  the  majority  of  the  judges 
ought  to  consist  of  these ;  the  other  two  should  be  members  of  the  So- 
ciety. —  E.     London^  May  28.  1833. 

The  Third  Exhibition  was  held  at  the  Gardens  on  the  20th  of  July,  and 
gave  very  general  satisfaction.  As  was  expected,  a  greater  quantity  and 
variety  of  fruits  were  exhibited  than  on  the  two  former  occasions ;  and 
among  these  were  some  particularly  excellent  grapes.  Mr.  Forrest  (who 
has  left  the  Duke  of  I^orthumberland,  and  has  commenced  landscape- 
^rdener  and  garden  architect,  at  Turnham  Green,  on  his  own  account) 
informed  us  that  he  never  saw  finer  bunches  and  berries  than  those  of  the 
specimen  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded.  We  must  defer  the  details 
till  our  next.  —  Cond, 
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512  Obiluary. 

ObtervaHont.  —  The  supplies  of  vegetables  have  not  being  so  heavy  this 
season  as  last,  but  the  demand  has  been  better,  consequently  the  growers 
have  realised  better  prices,  and  the  market  has  presented  a  more  cheerful 
appearance.  Fruit  has  come  to  hand  in  excellent  condition,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  prevalence  of  dry  weather  durine  the  months  of  June  and 
July  to  this  period.  Cherries  generally  an  excellent  crop,  and  of  superior 
quality,  realising  good  prices,  considering  the  quantities  fumiahed.  Cur- 
rants also  in  good  supply',  and  of  superior  quality ;  prices  good,  at  present 
rather  high.  Gooseberries  have  not  been  so  plentiful.  The  demand  for 
the  better  sorts  of  fruits,  such  as  forced  peaches,  grapes,  nectarines,  has 
been  but  limited ;  as  the^supply  has  been  tolerably  good,  the  prices  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  very  moderate.  Pine-apples,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  brought  excellent  prices,  but  at  present,  in  consequence  of 
increased  supplies,  and  the  coming  in  of  other  fruits  freely,  they  are  not 
in  much  demand,  and  the  prices  are  very  low.  The  crop  of  walnuts  is 
very  heavy,  and  the  supply  for  pickling  considerable,  but  little  in  demand ; 
prices  very  low.  Potatoes  come  to  hand  in  great  abundance,  with  every 
prospect  of  a  general  good  crop ;  the  present  prices  are  very  low,  but  as 
the  supply  of  other  vegetables  falls  ofi^  they  may  sell  better.  Peas  and 
beans  are  at  present  cheaper  than  they  have  been  throughout  the  seadon : 
French  beans  are  coming  to  market  in  good  quantities,  and  the  present 
rains  will  ensure  a  good  supply  of  vegetables  diroughout  the  autunm  and 
winter.  —  G.  C.  Juip  22.  1833. 

The  Huaigpford  Market,  a  judiciously  arranged  and  handsome  building, 
by  that  distinguished  architect  of  iqarkets,  Charles  Fowler,  Esq.,  has  been 
lately  ppened  for  the  sale  of  vegetables,  and  also  offish.  As  it  borders  the 
ThamOs,  it  is  evidently  well  adapted  f6r  both  purposes.  Fish  may  be 
brought  u^  fmro  the  Nore ;  and  v^etables  and  fruits  brought  down  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tliames^  as  far  as  Walton,  or  even  Staines,  where  immense 
quantities  of  peas  are  grown.  There  is  ample  room  for  ice-cellars  below, 
ror  keeping  both  vegetables  and  fish.  There  is  one  thing  wanting  to  both 
Covent  Garden  and  Hungerford  Markets,  which  we  could  wish  to  see  sup- 
plied :  it  is,  a  properly  contrived  coffee-room  or  public'  room,  in  which  the 
public,  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  might  eat  fruits;  and  be  supplifd  not 
only  with  all  the  best  kinds,  but  with  all  the  proper  accompaniments,  of 
creams,  ices,  liqueui:s,  and,  above  all,  tliat  divine  beverage  the  best  Mocha 
coffee,  with  j^w^ered  sugarcandy.  —  Cond, 


AUT.  IX.     Obituary* 


DlEDy  in  the  middle  of  April;  1833,  ased  83  yeara,  3ir.  SncUnr,  the 
father  of  Mr.  Sinclair  of  the  Mew  Cross  Nursery.  In  his  earlier  years  he 
was  Considered  one  of  the  beat  gardeners  in  tiie  south  of  Scotland.  He 
came  to  England  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  bf  his  business  in  1774,  and 
in  1776  became  *  gaitiener  to  the  Hon.  G.  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  at  Mel- 
lerstane,  where  he  continued  until  his  death,  a  pei^iod  of  55  years;  but  he 
had  retired  from  business  a  short  time  before  his  d^ease.  It  was  stated 
in  the  provincial'newspaper  which  noticed  his  death  at  the  time  it  happened, 
that  his  remains  were  '*  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  grandson  of  the  Mr. 
Baillie  l^  whom  he  was  first  employed.  Similar  instances  are  rare ;  but 
their  occurrence  reflects  equal  honour  upon  the  kindness  of  the  employer 
and  the  faithfulniess  of  the  employed."  (Kelso  Mail,  April  25. 1833.)  Some 
nine  or  ten  weeks  preceding  this,  died  the  present  Mr.  Sinclair's  uncle  at 
Bonnington  (Falls  of  the  Clyde),  near  Lanark.  He  had  been  superin- 
tendeqt  of  the  gardens,  grounds,  and  farms  there,  for  many  years. 
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ORIGINAL  communications- 


Art.  I.  Notes  on  Gardens  and  Country  Seats^  visited^Jrom  July  27« 
to  September  1 6.,  during  a  Tour  through  Part  of  Middlesex^ 
Berkshire i  Buckinghamshire^  Oxfordshire^  Wiltshire^  Dorsetshire^ 

.    Hampshire^  Sussex^  and  Kent.     By  the  Conductor. 

'  The  last  time  we  passed  deliberately  through  this  tract  of 
country  was  in  1812  and  1813 ;  and,  comparing  it  as  it  is  now 
with  what  it  was  then,  we  have  been  much  gratified  by  some 
things,  and  found  cause  for  regret  at  several  others.  We  have 
found  a  decided  improvement  in  the  cottage  gardens,  we  may 
say  everywhere,  by  the  more  frequent  appearance  of  flowers 
in  them,  and  by  the  prevalence  of  the  China  rose,  trained 
against  the  walls.  The  cottage  dwellings  are,  on  the  whole, 
not  worse;  and  on  some  estates  they  are  a  good  deal  im- 
proved. Many  cottages,  which  before  had  no  gardens,  have 
now  considerable  portions  of  ground  added  to  them ;  unfor- 
tunately, not  generally  adjoining  the  cottage,  but  in  some 
neighbouring  field ;  but  still  there  is  now  hardly  a  cottage 
which  has  not  ground  attached  to  it  in  some  way  or  other. 
Here  and  there  throughout  the  country  we  observed  labour- 
ers' cottages,  of  a  superior  description,  erected  or  erecting, 
with  platforms  or  terraces  round  them,  and  lofty  ornamental 
chimney  tops,  with  ornamental  barge-boards,  pendants,  and 
pinnacles.  We  think  we  may  fairly  trace  the  origin  of  these 
to  the  circulation  of  our  Encyclopcedia  of  Cottage^  Farm, 
and  Villa  Architecture;  a  book  which,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
Vol.  IX.  —  No.  46.  l  l 
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has  been  well  receiTed  everywhere,  and  which,  we  tnst,  will 
ere  long  produce  a  visible  ^>od  in  every  part  of  the  island- 
In  agricnltore  we  do  not  think  any  very  great  improvement 
has  taken  place,  except  upon  particular  estates.  In  almost 
every  part  of  the  tract  which  we  passed  through,  three  heavy 
horses,  in  a  line^  attended  by  a  man  and  boy,  were  to  be  seen 
dragging  a  clumsy  ploi^,  of  local .  construction,  at  a  snail's 
pace ;  turnips,  almost  everywhere,  were  sown  broadcast,  or, 
if  drilled,  on  a  flat  surface;  and  in  only  one  or  two  instances, 
under  the  direction  of  Scotch  baili£&,  did  we  see  Flplayson's 
harrow  substituted  for  the  brake  or  cultivator.  Plantations 
of  trees  have  been  made  in  many  pls(ces  which  were  unen- 
closed common  when  we  last  passed  through  them ;  and  by 
the  formation  of  these  plantations,  and  the  increased  growth 
of  others,  the  general  aspect  of  the  landscape  is,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  entirely  changed.  We  were  nowhere 
more  struck  with  this  than  on  the  road  between  Oxford  and 
Woodstock,  which,  instead  of  the  bleak  and  dreary  appear- 
ance it  formerly  had,  is  now  bordered  with  belts  of  trees,  and 
sprinkled  with  cottages.  There  are  now  on  this  road  no  less 
than  three  nursery  gardens. 

The  roads  have  been  everywhere  more  or  less  improved, 
but  still  they  fall  far  short  of  what  they  ought  to  be,  in  order 
to  put  the  traveller  or  carrier,  who  uses  only  one  horse,  oil 
»  footing  with  him  who  can  afford  to  use  a  greater  number. 
This  ought  to  be  the  beau  ideal  object  of  road-making,  and 
it  is  only  to  be  done  by  extending  improvement  to  all  the 
cross  roads,  and  by  allowing  no  slope  in  any  road  whatever 
to  exist  greater  than  that  of  the  Simplon,  or  about  one  in 
forty.  We  have  elsewhere  shown  how  this  might  be  gradually 
accomplished*  on  all  the  roads  in  the  country,  simply  by  the 
employment  of  the  superfluous  labour  of  the  different  parishes; 
or,  in  other  words,  by  giving  all  able-bodied  men,  who  apply 
for  parish  relief,  work  at  a  fair  rate  of  wages. 

One  of  the 'most  gratifying-  marks  of  improvement  which 
we  observed  was  the  establishment  of  Bell  and  Lancasterian 
schools  in  almost  every  town,  and  in  many  villages.  There 
are  also  a  few  infant  schools.  In  our  opinion,  the  subjects 
taught  in  these  schools  at  present,  are  not  the  most  likely  to 
enlighten  the  minds  of  the  pupils ;  but  it  is  a  great  step  to 
have  had  a  commencement  made  in  any  way.  This  com- 
mencement, we  have  no  doubt,  will  end  in  a  national  system 
of  education,  at  the  expense  of  all,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

With  respect  to  gardens  and  country-seats,  we  may  say, 
that,  on  the  whole,  we  never  saw  them  in  a  state  of  worse 
keeping.'  Generally  speaking,  the  moi*e  extensive  the  park 
and  gardens,  the  worse  they  are  kept     We  scarcely  recollect 
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aboTe  dne  or  two  noUeoien^s  places  highly  kept;  and  even 
one  of  these  will  no  longer  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
mle^  since  pecuniary  diiBculties  haV6  occasioned  eleven  gar- 
den labourers  to  be  discharged  from  it  at  once.  Hie  noblest 
place  in  Britain,  perhaps  in  Europe,  Blenheim,  is  going 
rapidly  to  ^cay.  B^re  entering  the  great  gates  at  Wood- 
stock, the  stranger  sees  two  trees  (an  ash  and  a  sycamore), 
each  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  growing  out  of  crevices  in  the  stone 
piers.  When  the  gates  are  opened,  he  observes  half  the 
lake  turned  into  a  morass  covered  with  rushes.  Advancing 
to  the  house,  he  finds  part  of  the  architrave  over  the  eastern 
gateway  fallen  down ;  and,  if  he  goes  as  far  as  the  cascade, 
he  will  find  that  the  head  or  dam  is  no  longer  in  a  state  to 
retain  water;  and  that,  of  course,  the  lake  is  not  so  full  as  it 
ought  to  be  by  five  or  six  feet.  The  duke's  private  garden, 
of  which  we  think  very  little,  we  shall  speak  of  hereafter  in 
detail.*  Almost  the  only  highly  kept  gardens  which  we  saw 
were  those  of  small  proprietors,  professional  men,  merchants, 
or  bankers.  Of  these,  we  must  give  the  decided  preference, 
for  beauty  and  keeping  united,  to  the  following,  which  we  put 
down  in  the  order  in  which  we  saw  them  :  —  Drayton  Green, 
near  Acton,  Mrs.  Lawrence ;  Taplow  House,  near  Maiden- 
head, Pascoe  Grenfell,  Esq.;  Bishop's  Stoke,  near  South* 
ampton,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Garnier ;  the  garden  of  the  Misses  ' 
tiamier,  near  Wickham ;  and  Redleaf,  near  Tunbridge 
Wells,  William  Wells,  Esq.  The  last  was  by  far  the  most 
beautiful,  and,  except  the  garden  of  the  Misses  Cornier, 
the  most  perfectly  kept,  of  all  the  places  which  we  saw. 
There  are  a  number  of  gardens  which  approach  to  the  above, 
some  in  point  of  high  keeping,  others  in  scenic  beauty,  and 
some  in  both  united;  but  tney  have  all  something  about 
them  which  prevents  our  giving  them  unqualified  praise. 
Among  the  most  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  highly 
enriched,  places  which  we  saw,  after  Redleaf,  was  Mont- 
real, near  Sevenoaks ;  but  the  house  and  kitchen-garden 
are  unworthy  of  the  pleasure-ground.     Littlecot  Park,  near 

*  Let  not  this  view  of  the  deca}'  of  noblemen's  gardens  induce  eardencrs 
in  want  of  places  to  despair.  Every  gardener  who  has  seen  mOoi  service 
knows  that  a  situation  under  a  rich  tradesman,  merchant,  or  siAall  landed 
proprietor  ia  productive  of  far  more  comfort  to  him  than  ohe  under  a 
nobleman;  wnere  so  many  intermediate  persons  come  in  between  him 
and  his  employer,  that  he  is  at  all  times  liable  to  misrepresentation,  and  to 
*be  discharged  without  even  an  opportunity  of  explanation.  As  far  as  we 
have  observed,  the  pay  given  to  their  head  gardeners  by  men  who  are  them- 
selves in  business  is  as  great  as,  in  many  instances  greater  than,  that  given 
by  noblemen.  As  the  country  goes  on  improving,  the  small  places  will 
greatly  increase,  and,  with  them,  a  taste  for  gardening,  and  situations  for 
first-rate  gardeners. 
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Hungerford,  General  Popham,  is  as  highly  kept  as  a  place 
can  be;  and  the  house  is  faultless  as  a  piece  of  beautiful 
antiquity  in  the  highest  preservation  :  but  the  pleasure-ground 
wants  replanting  with  finer  shrubs,  of  less  coarse  growth  than 
those  by  which  it  is  at  present  occupied.  Dropmore,  as.  far 
as  it  is  completed,  ranks  among  the  very  first  places  in  point 
of  order  and  keeping ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do  there, 
and,  besides,  there  is  no  kitchen-gnrden  connected  with  the 
other  scenery  of  the  place.  In  point  of  skill  displayed  in 
landscape-gardening,  decidedly  the  most  interesting  places  we 
saw  were  Highclere  (Earl  of  Caernarvon's),  and  Bearwood, 
near  Reading,  the  seat  of  J.  Walters,  Esq.*  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  order  and  high  keeping  of  both  the  pleasure- 
ground  and  kitchen-garden  at  Norman  Court ;  and  the  house 
there  is  also  good  :  but  the  pleasure-ground  is  too  confined; 
and,  altogether,  the  scenery  about  the  house  wants  rearranging 
to  make  it  constitute  a  good  whole.  Among  the  larger  places 
of  the  greatest  natural  beauty,  and  judicious  general  arrange- 
ment, were  Highclere,  the  Grange,  and  Broadlands.  We 
never  were  more  struck  with  any  thing  than  with  Highclere^ 
particularly  with  the  variation  of  the  grounds  and  views,  and 
with  the  disposition  of  the  trees.  The  first  sight  of  the  por- 
tico at  the  Grange,  looking  down  upon  it  embosomed  in  wood, 
from  the  grove  on  the  opposite  bank,  came  upon  us  like 
enchantment.     It  reminded  us  of  Martin's  Paphian  Bower ; 

*  We  may  observe  here,  that  in  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  numer- 
ous places  at  which  we  called,  where  alterations  had  been  made,  or  were 
going  on,  was  a  landscape-gardener  regularly  employed.  An  architect  is 
called  in  because  he  cannot  be  done  without ;  but  the  alterations  in  the 
grounds  are  generally  concocted  by  the  master  or  mistress  and  the  gar- 
dener, and  carried  into  execution  by  the  latter.  Sometimes  a  nurseryman 
is  called  in ;  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  among  which  we  have  great 
pleasure  in  including  Mr.  Page  of  Southampton,  these  gentlemen  are  very 
deficient  in  tasfe. 

From  this  wish  of  masters  and  mistresses  to  lay  out  their  own  grounds, 
arises,  on  their  part,  a  good  deal  of  reading  about  landscape-gardening,  and 
the  desire  of  studying  it  by  visiting  gentlemen's  seats  in  diiTerent  parts  of 
the  country.  The  result  of  this  will  be  a  great  and  permanent  improve- 
ment in  this  department  of  our  art.  We  say  great  and  permanent,  because 
experience  has  shown  that  there  is  no  way  of  securing  and  rendering  per- 
manent improvements  either  in  taste  or  science,  but  by  their  general  dif- 
fusion. This  affords  a  noble  prospect  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  these 
matters,  or  in  the  progress  of  society  and  their  country ;  and  it  ought  to 
show  gardeners  tne  absolute  necessity  of  their  paying  every  possible 
attention  in  their  power  to  landscape-gardening  and  garden  architecture. 
Let  all  who  are  under  thirty  begin  sketching  trees  from  nature ;  and  all 
who  are  above  that  age  set  about  a  course  of  reading  and  reflection  on  the 
subject :  and,  further,  let  all  who  read  this  Magazine  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  notes  which  we  make  during  our  tours ;  for  the  main  object  of 
these  notes  is  to  improve  the  taste  of  gardeners. 
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bat  is  greatly  superior  even  to  that  picture  of  ideal  beauty  in 
its  tioble  foreground.  The  situation  of  the  house  at  Broad- 
lands,  and  the  view  from  it,  with  the  noble  river  forming  the 
boundary  to  the  lawn  beneath,  and  the  meadows  and  finely 
wooded  hills  beyond,  form  the  very  beau  idScd  of  an  English 
country-seat.  We  were  happy  to  find  that,  in  all  the  places 
above  named,  and  in  several  others,  our  remarks  on  the  edg- 
ings of  walks  have  been  duly  appreciated  and  acted  on. — But, 
lest  we  should  be  thought  partial,  or  should  forget  some  per- 
son or  place  that  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  these  rather  hur- 
ried introductory  remarks,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  details; 
premising  that  the  whole  of  the  remaining  portion  of  these 
notes  was  written,  ready  for  the  press,  while  on  our  tour,  every 
evening  or  the  following  morning :  so  that  the  remarks  on 
each  place  form  an  exact  transcript  of  what  we  felt  at  the  time 
of  seeing  it. 

lilrs,  Lanxirence^s  Villa,  Drayton  Green,  —  July  27.  This 
place,  of  limited  extent,  and  possessing  no  material  advantage 
except  that  of  a  dry  soil  on  a  subsoil  of  gravel,  has  been 
rendered  a  perfect  bijou  of  floricultural  beauty  by  the  exertions 
and  taste  of  Mrs.  Lawrence*  All  the  most  rare  and  beautiful 
hardy  flowers  and  peat  earth  shrubs  are  here  assembled,  and 
beautifully  disposed  in  groups,  in  the  natural  or  picturesque 
manner,  on  the  smoothest  lawn ;  interspersed  with  a  few  trees, 
and  decorated  with  fountains,  statuary,  vases,  rockwork,  and 
basketwork.  There  is  a  green-house  full  of  choice  articles ; 
and  there  is  not  a  plant  that  is  not  grown  in  the  very  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  or  a  scene  that  is  not  in  the  highest 
order  and  keeping.  Among  the  plants  that  struck  us  as  pro- 
fusely covered  with  bloom,  and  beautifully  grown,  were  the 
single  and  double  Clematis  fl6rida,  the  yellow  Chinese  and 
yellow  Noisette  roses,  the  Calandrinia  grand iflora.  Petunia 
phcenicea  and  nyctaginifl6ra ;  all  the  new  fuchsias ;  Sarlpigl6s- 
sis  picta,  atropurpurea,  and  Barclaya/kz;  Schizanthus  pinnatus, 
retusus,  and  Ho6keri ;  ^erb^na  chamsedrifolia,  and  others ; 
showy  nicotianas,  Z/Upinus  mut^bilis,  and  others;  Clkrkiay 
Maur^ndya  Barclayana ;  iSalvia  angustifolia,  with  its  exqui- 
sitely blue  blossoms ;  ^nag^llis  WebbtaW,  and  others,  &c. 

A  straight  line  or  row  of  shrubs,  used  as  a  screen,  is  suc- 
cessfully varied  by  acute  triangular  projections  on  the  turf,  in 
the  manner  of  what  mantiia-makers  call  Vandykes  (in  allusion 
to  the  style  of  shirt-collar  usually  found  in  Vandyke's  por- 
traits) ;  the  triangles  are  of  irregular  size,  at  different  dis- 
tances of  from  3  It.  to  5  ft.,  and  are  filled  with  flowers.  The 
lawn  here  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  kept  we  ever  saw ; 
and  it  is  shaven  with  the  mowing  machine  alone,  with  only 
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(be  assistance  of  shears  at  the  roots  of  the  shrubs.  Mrs. 
Lawrence  attributes  much  of  the  high  order  and  keeping  of 
the  whole  to  the  care  and  attention  of  her  head  gardeoer* 
Mr.  Cornelius,  brother  to  the  foreman  of  that  name  in  the  bot^ 
bouses  of  Messrs.  Lee's  nursery. 

Aldine  CottagCy Bagster^  iSsg.,  near  Shepherd^ s  Busk.  — » 

Julj/  29.  A  very  neatly  kept  small  place,  well  worthy  of  notice^ 
on  account  of  the  ardent  love  of  gardening,  and  of  order  and 
neatness,  displayed  by  the  occupier ;  and  by  the  improvement 
which  he  has  made  on  Nutt's  bee*hives,  so  as  to  render  them 
more  likely  to  come  within  the  reach  of  the  labouring  cot- 
tager. Details  of  Mr.  Bagster's  hive,  by  himself  will  be  given 
in  a  future  Number. 

Brigg^s  Villa,  Acton,  —  Beautifully  situated  on  a  bank 
which  slopes  down  to  a  small  brook;  the  lawn  studded  with 
choice  shrubs,  and  varied  with  beds  of  flowers,  and  the  steps 
to  the  house  embroidered  with  pots  of  hduse-plants.  The 
main  entrance  literally  stopped  by  a  hedge  of  Campanula 
pyramid&lis,  at  least  6  ft.  high.  We  have  admired  this  place 
for  years,  without  having  before  mentioned  it  in  print. 

Guhnersbwy  House,  A.  Copland,  Esq.  —  This  is  a  fragment 
of  a  park,  which  was  laid  out  by  the  celebrated  Kent,  about 
the  year  IT^O.  The  old  features  remaining  are  some  fine 
cedars  and  two  pieces  of  rather  naked  water.  The  present 
house  was  built  by  Mr.  Copland,  on  the  summit  of  a  brow, 
commanding  a  park  of  50  acres,  with  the  rich  cultivated 
scenery  of  Middlesex  beyond,  and  in  the  extreme  distance  the 
Surrey  hills.  Among  the  fine  features  of  this  place  may  be 
enumerated  a  straight  terrace  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house,  terminating  in  an  alcove  at  one  end,  and,  at  the  other, 
passing  through  a  triumphal  arch  to  a  winding  walk,  carried 
along  the  brow  of  the  billy  part  of  the  grounds,  so  as  to  dis- 
play the  leading  features  of  the  park  and  the  distant  scenery, 
on  the  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the  other,  highly  kept  lawn,  with 
thoice  shrubs,  and  all  the  usual  furniture  of  flowers,  ba- 
sins, fountains,  sculptures,  rockwork,  basketwork,  seats,  and 
trellises ;  added  to  these,  there  are  a  very  handsome  billiard- 
room  containing  also  an  organ,  a  flower-garden,  and  a  large 
piece  of  water.  The  flower-garden  is  included  within  a  cir- 
cular walk,  with  a  smaller  circle  in  the  centre,  and  two  semi* 
circular  basins  of  water,  with  an  arcade  of  trelliswork.  All 
the  forms  are  perfectly  simple,  but  they  are  very  efiective, 
especially  when  clothed,  as  they  now  are,  by  the  most  select 
plants.  One  circumstance  in  the  plan  of  these  beds  deserves 
notice :  they  are  placed  on  turf,  but  surrounded  by  a  margin, 
of  the  breadth  of  4  in.,  of  gravel,  within  which  is  an  edging  of 
box,  ke|>t  low  and  flat,  so  as  to  form  an  inner  margin  corre- 
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spending  in  width  with  the  outer  one.  The  effect  is  highly 
artificial,  and  appropriate  to  this  description  of  flower-garden. 
The  arcade  of  treliiswork  consists  of  arches  of  iron  wire,- 
alternately  rising  and  reversed,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  a  fes* 
tooned  wreath  of  flowers.  The  only  defect  we  found  in  this 
circle  of  festooned  work  was  the  wj^nt  of  breadth,  which 
might  be  easily  supplied  by  means  of  a  few  cross  wires,  so  as 
to  retain  a  more  ample  mantle  of  vegetation.  Among  the  blue 
flowers  in  this  flower-garden  were  ^nag^Ilis  Mon^lh*  and 
A,  latifolia,  the  common  convolvulus,  jTradesc^htia,  the 
blue  verbena,  the  blue  lobelia,  and  the  heliotrope.  Various 
little  circular  beds  of  mesembryanthemums  were  eminently 
beautiful  as  the  sun  happened  to  shine  full  upon  them  while 
we  walked  round.  The  piece  of  water  is  almost  the  only 
formal  part  of  the  pleasure-ground.  At  whatever  point  you 
$tand,  you  see  the  entire  outline,  which  is  what  botanists 
would  call  orbiculate,  or,  in  common  language,  shaped  like  a 
horsepond.  It  would  be  easy  to  vary  it  by  one  or  two 
narrow  islands  along  the  sides,  being  careful  not  to  destroy 
breadth  of  effect  by  placing  any  near  the  centre,  or  equidis- 
tantlv  along  the  margin.  Among  the  commendable  practices, 
of  wnich  we  saw  a  number  at  this  place,  we  may  mention  that 
of  using  the  vaults  under  a  summer-house  as  a  place  for 
growing  mushrooms.  We  found  an  excellent  crop  on  these 
beds,  even  at  this  dry  hot  season,  and  were  informed  by 
Mr.  Mills  (the  head  gardener)  that  he  had  them  in  abundance 
all  the  year.  In  the  drying  ground  we  observed  copper 
wires,  abput  three  sbcteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  instead 
of  lines.  The  poultry  yard  and  rabbitry  are  very  complete ; 
but  the  latter  facing  the  south,  and  having  a  thin  slate  roof 
immediately  over  the  hutches,  the  rabbits  are  found  not  to  thrive 
quite  so  well  ia  the  summer  time,  as  they  do  in  the'  winter. 
The  worst  thing  about  Gunnersbury  is  the  kitchen-garden.  • 
The  soil  is  thin,  on  a  gravelly  bottom,  and  the  compartments 
^re  interspersed  with  fruit  trees,  which  nejther  bear  fruit  nor 
permit  the  soil  beneath  to  bear  good'  crops  of  well-flavoured 
vegetables.  In  consequence  of  the  compartments  being  thus 
occupied,  the  wall  borders  are  obliged  to  be  cropped,  and  the 
trees,  consequently,  are  rendered  little  better  than  useless.  All 
these  matters,  however,  are  undergoing  substantial  reforms 
by  Mr.  Mills,  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  best  practical  gar- 
.deners  of  the  day.  In  the  course  of  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
months  which  he  has  been  here,  he  has  not  only  brought  the 
place  into  good  general  order,  but  has  effected  most  extensive 
permanent  improvements.  The  gardener's  house  is  very  pro- 
perly placed  in  the  kitchen-garden,  detached,  in  a  high  and 
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dry  situation,  and  not  surrounded  by  trees  or  shrubs,  as  is  too 
often  the  case :  it  has  a  kitchen,  back  kitchen,  and  parlour  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  three  good  bed-rooms  oven  Nine 
gardener's  houses  in  ten  are  rendered  unhealthy  by  being 
placed  behind  the  hot-houses  in  damp  situations ;  by  being, 
when  detached,  closely  surrounded  by  trees  or  shrubs ;  or  by 
having  the  bed-rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  Nothing  can  be 
a  greater  mistake  on  the  part  of  masters,  than  to  suppose  that 
servants  can  do  their  duty  when  not  rendered  thoroughly 
comfortable. 

A  Villa  between  Gunnersbury  and  Brentford  has  a  kitchen- 
garden  which  faces  the  road.  The  coping  to  the  walls  of 
this  garden  is  formed  by  a  vine  trained  along  the  upper  edge 
of  the  wall  in  the  manner  which  Mr.  Gorrie  (p.  464'.)  recom- 
mends to  be  done  with  the  Ayrshire  rose. 

Mr.  Ronalds^ s  Nursery^  Brentford.  —  In  the  shop  there  were 
two  handsome  models  of  heath  and  moss  houses,  made  by  two 
young  men  of  Stirling,  candidates  for  employment  in  this  way 
on  a  Targe  scale.  They  were  brought  into  notice  by  Messrs. 
Drummond,  the  patriotic  seedsmen  of  that  town,  and  we 
hope  they  will  be  employed  by  some  wealthy  amateur  in 
England.  We  noticed  specimens  of  twenty  different  sorts  of 
peas,  the  names  of  some  of  which  we  had  never  before  heard 
of;  a  proof,  as  we  have  elsewhere  obscfrved,  that  gardeners 
ought  always  to  give  a  certain  licence  to  their  seedsmen,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  every  new  thing  sent  to  them.  We 
also  found,  by  a  prospectus,  that  the  large  and  handsome  con- 
servatory (Vol.  V.  p.  268.  fig.  5S.\  erected  by  the  spirited 
plumber  and  glazier,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Oswestry,  is  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  raffle,  as  soon  as  800  subscribers  of  a  guinea  each 
can  be  found.  This  sum,  we  are  assured,  and  we  can  readily 
believe  it,  is  less  than  one  half  of  what  it  cost.  The  nursery 
at  Brentford,  and  at  the  four  other  places  where  Mr.  Ronalds 
has  grounds,  is  everywhere  in  the  very  best  order,  and  in  no 
season  have  the  articles  been  better  grown  ;  in  few,  indeed,  so 
well.  Besides  fruit  trees,  Mr.  Ronalds  has  always  been  cele- 
brated for  raising  garden  seeds,  and  especially  the  seeds  of 
flowers.  We  saw  immense  quantities  of  the  ice  plant,  Sal- 
pigI6ssis,  Schi2&nthus,Pi^f<mVz,  Brow&lh'^,  balsams,  &c.,  in  pots 
in  the  green-houses  for  ripening  seeds.  Among  the  shrubby 
plants  in  the  open  ground  finely  in  flower  were,  Ceandthus  cae- 
riileus;  a  hedge  of  rose  acacias;  scarlet  coluteas,  both  in  flower 
and  seed,  at  once  beautiful  and  singular;  SoWya  heteroph^lla ; 
anjl  a  very  handsome  plant  of  Aralia  spinosa  with  a  branchy 
top,  and  its  broad  leaves  forming  horizontal  lines  like  one  of 
Martin's  cedars.     There  is  here  the  best  stock  which  wc 
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have  seen  of  Rlbes  speciosum  (at  a  guinea  a  plant),  and  abun- 
dant crops  of  cedars,  Pinus  Laricio,  P.  Cembra^  and  other  rare 
and  valuable  pines,  rising  from  seed.  The  same  may  be  said 
as  to  a  number  of  American  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  JFruit-^garden  of  Mr.  H.  Knevett^  at  Isleuoorth.  -—  This 
is  a  very  old  fruit-garden  on  excellent  soil,  and  well  sub- 
divided by  brick  walls,  on  which  the  finer  kinds  of  fruit  are 
trained.  The  intervening  compartments  are  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  strawberries,  and  to  gooseberries,  and  other  fruit 
shrubs  and  fruit  trees.  The  onTy  culinary  vegetables  grown 
are  tart  rhubarb  and  sea-kale.  This  garden,  and  a  number 
of  others  surrounding  it,  from  the  Thames  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  Brentford  road  on  the  other,  may  be  considered,  in 
gardening  history,  as  classic  ground.  It  has  probably  been 
garden  ground  for  centuries;  for  the  first  nursery  mentioned 
in  Efritish  history  was  at  Twickenham ;  and  Batty  Langley, 
the  ifirst  gardening  author  who  figured  fruits,  lived  there,  and 
his  house  was,  till  lately,  pointed  out  to  those  who  enquired 
after  it.  Mr.  Henry  Knevett  is  proprietor  of  the  ground 
which  he  cultivates,  and  it  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  afford 
him  a  handsome  income.  He  probably  lives  better  than  nine 
tenths  of  the  Caledonian  gentry  do  at  this  moment,  when  at 
their  country  seats,  and  without  company.  We  happened  to 
call  while  he  was  at  dinner,  and  saw  the  whole  of  his  fine  family, 
five  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  grown  up,  sitting  round  his 
table.  His  strawberry  we  believe,  with  Mr.  Munro,  to  be  the 
very  best  now  in  cultivation. 

The  Botanic  Garden  of  the  late  Mr.  Swainson  at  TmckeU' 
ham.  —  We  first  visited  this  garden  in  April,  1804,  during 
the  lifetime  (if  we  are  accurate  in  our  recollection)  of  the  late 
Mr.  Swainson,  a  good  practical  botanist,  q^d  much  attached 
to  gardening.  Every  thing,  we  recollect,  was  then  in  the  very 
highest  order  and  keepings  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Arthur  Biggs, 
now  of  the  botanic  garden,  Cambridge.  The  general  impres- 
sion on  oiir  minds,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  has  been,  that 
this  garden,  as  such,  no  longer  existed ;  but  we  were  agree- 
ably surprised  to  learn  that  we  were  mistaken,  when  attending 
the  meeting  (noticed  p.  463.)  which  was  held,  on  July  18.,  to 
arrange  a  plan  for  forming  a  Metropolitan  Botanic  Garden, 
by  the  present  gardener,  Mr.  Castles,  coming  forward,  and 
voluntarily  offering  a  donation  of  500  species.  Mr.  Castles 
did  not  succeed  to  the  management  of  this  garden  till  some 
years  after  Mr.  Biggs  left  it.  He  found  that  Mr.  Biggs's  im- 
mediate successor  bad  taken  the  shortest  method  of  managing 
the  place,  viz.,  pruning  the  arboretum  by  clipping  all  the 
trees  and  shrubs  to  round  heads ;  allowing  the  more  tender 
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herbaceous  plants  to  die  off  without  renewing  them,  and^hose 
that  remained,  to  cover  the  sOrface  in  a  natural  manner.  The 
hot-house,  whicli,  in  Mr.  Biggs's  time,  was  filled  with  the 
most  choice  tropical  plants  of  that  day,  was  turned  into  a 
vinery,  as  was  also  the  large  green-house;  and  the  smaller 
hot-houses  and  pits  were  neglected,  or  used  for  raising  early 
cucumbers  and  potatoes  for  sale.  Mr.  Castles,  having  been 
known  to  the  late  Mr.  Swainson,  was  allowed  by  his  widow 
a  certain  licence  as  to  restoration  ;  and  the  very  existence  of 
the  place  as  a  botanic  garden  may  be  said  to  be  entirely 
owing  to  his  enthusiasm.  He  is  allowed  a  very  inadequate 
sum  for  keeping  the  whole  in  order,  and  the  privilege  of 
selling  plants.  The  latter  privilege  amounts  to  next  to  nothing 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view ;  but  it  enables  Mr.  Castles  to 
make  exchanges  with  other  botanic  gardens ;  and  thus,  in 
some  degree,  to  keep  up  the  character  of  the  place.  All  the 
circumstances  considered,  he  has  the  highest  merit ;  and  we 
hardly  know  any  one  but  himself,  who,  with  such  slender 
means,  could  maintain  so  respectable  an  appearance,  and  who 
could  bear  up  so  well  against  an  increasing  pressure  of  dif- 
ficulties. Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  ruins  of  a  botanic  garden 
of  the  old  school,  combining  a  Linnaean  arrangement  with  a 
general  disposition  of  the  masses  in  beds,  so  as  to  produce 
ornamental  or  picturesque  eflPect,  ought  to  visit  this  garden. 
They  will  there  see  some  curious  specimens  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  some  good  ferns.  If  they  wish  to  purchase 
herbaceous  plants,  tney  may  procure  a  jcollection  of  500  or 
600  of  the  commoner  sorts  cheaper  than  they  can  get  them 
anywhere  else.  On  looking  into  the  back  sheds,  we  were 
astonished  at  the  completeness  of  the  original  arrangements. 
There  were  seven^umps  with  cisterns,  and  places  for  mould, 
pots,  tools,  &c.  Mr.  Swainson,  we  were  informed  by  Mr. 
Castles,  delighted  to  have  every  thing  perfect  of  its  kind ; 
and  Mr.  Castles  seems  to  take  equal  delight  in  struggling 
against  adverse  circumstances,  so  as  to  maintain  a  degree  of 
order  and  neatness  in  these  sheds  corresponding  with  the 
original  arrangements.  There  is  still  a  collection  of  choice 
botanical  works  in  the  house,  and  a  herbarium  in  good  pre- 
servation. The  place  was  originally  laid  out  and  planted 
by  the  late  Mr.  Grimwood  of  Kensington.  On  leaving  it, 
a  cedar  was  pointed  out  to  us,  on  the  entrance  front  of  the 
house,  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  occasion  a  number  of  woody  globular  ex- 
crescences to  protrude  themselves  from  the  trunk.  A  species 
of  lettuce  was  also  shown  us,  raised  from  seeds  received  from 
an  adjoining  oil  mill.     These  seeds  are  said  to  be  imported 
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from  the  sooth  €i  Europe,  but  from  what  partrcnlar  part 
Mr,  Castles  has  not  been  able  to  learn ;  and  they  are  found 
to  produce  more  oil  than  linseed*  We  should  be  glad  of 
further  information  on  this  subject  A  .  pine  tree,  which 
had  been  grown  for  some  years  in  c(  pot,  and  its  roots, 
in  consequence,  had  formed  spirals  round  the  pot,  has  now 
reached  the  height  of  15  ft.,  and  the  consequent  swelling  of 
the  spirals  has  actually  raised  the  collar  of  the  tree  six  inches 
above  the  surface ;  a  proof  of  the  bad  e£Pects  of  keeping  sur« 
face-rooted  trees,  like  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  more  than  a  year 
or  two  in  pots.  A  double  pomegranate,  in  a  sheltered  situ«- 
ation,  is  now  covered  with  flowers;  a  circumstance  which  we 
do  not  always  find  when  this  tree  is  trained  against  a  wall ; 
because,  in  that  ctoe,  the  small  short  shoots  or  ^purs,  on  the 
points  of  which  the  blossoms  are  produced,  are  often  cut  ciF« 

Whitton  Dean,  the  Seat  of  the  late  Charles  Calvert,  Esq.  — 
Since  we  last  visited  this  place,  in  1828  (see  Vol.  V,  p.  94«)» 
a  large  dining-room  has  been  added  to  one  end  of  the  man« 
sion,  and  a  corresponding  drawingroom  to  the  other.  The 
distance  between  these  two  rooms  is  about  150  ft.,  and  they 
are  connected  by  a.  paved  conservatory  about  15  ft;,  broad, 
and  sufficiently  high  for  its  roof  to  include  the  first-floor 
windows.  This  must,  of  course,  have  much  deteriorated  the 
value  of  the  rooms  lighted  by  these  windows,  and  accordingly 
we  were  informed  that  they  are  now  only  used  as  ante-rooms, 
everything  having  been  sacrificed  to  the  two  grand  rooms  for 
company.     The  place,  being  to  let,  is  in  a  state  of  neglect. 

Whitton  Pla€e.  (See  VoL  V.  p.  94.)  —  We  saw  the  tower- 
ing silver  cedars  from  the  road,  but  did  not  attempt  ta  gain 
admittance  to  take  a  nearer  view.  There  are  two  other 
Whittons  here,  where  we  also  observed,  from  the  road,  some 
very  fine  cedars,  pinasters,  Weymouth  pines,,  larches,  and 
other  pines  and  firs  of  the  last  century. 

Slough  Nursery,  Messrs.  Brown.  —  This  has  been  a  nursery 
of  high  repute  for  many  years ;  but  we  never  before  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  it.  It  contains  upwards  of  thirty 
acres,  with  a  number  of  very  neat  green-houses  and  pro- 
pagating pits.  The  main  objects  of  culture  seemed  to  be 
ornamental  plants  of  the  more  choice  kinds.  Mr.  Brown  is 
also  a  florist  and  has  one  of  the  best  tulip  beds  in  England  ; 
•second  only,  we  believe,  to  that  of  Mr.  Groom,  The  soil  is 
admirably  adapted  for  nursery  culture ;  and  we  do  not  believe 
it  possible  to  grow  things  so  well  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  London  as  they  are  grown  here.  On  the  walls  of 
the  dwelling-house  is  one  of  the  finest  plants  of  Bign6nia 
radlcans  major  we  ever  saw,  now  covered  with  bloom ;  and  a 
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very  fine  Magn61/a  grandiflora.  There  is  one  of  the  most 
select  collections  of  heartsease  here  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  ;  and  the  demand  for  this  little  plant  is  so  great  that 
it  cannot  be  supplied.  We  saw  a  great  many  seedling 
phloxes,  some  of  which  are  very  fine.  Immense  quantities 
of  Petunia  nyctaginifl6ra  van  grandiflora  and  P.  phcenicea 
are  grown  for  their  seeds.  Magnolf'a  Soulangea^ia  grows 
vigorously,  and  flowers  freely ;  and  the  tree  is  considered  as 
decidedly  more  hardy  than  M.  conspicua.  There  are  hedges 
of  Cydonia  jap6nica  which    are  covered   with  flowers   the 

freater  part  of  the  winter  and  the  whole  of  the  spring;  and 
f  r.  Brown,  jun.,  is  of  opinion  that  this  plant  will  be  found,  in 
some  respects,  better  adapted  for  hedges  than  tlie  common 
hawthorn.  The  hedges  of  it  in  this  nursery  were  quite 
impenetrable.  Mr.  Brown  is  celebrated  for  having  raised 
two  roses  of  the  Bengal  kind,  viz.,  Brown's  celestial  and 
Brown's  superb.  They  are  both  roses  which  grow  with 
great  vigour,  and  they  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  training  as 
pyramids.  There  is  here  a  large  stock  of  that  scarce  rose, 
the  yellow  Noisette,  obtained  by  grafting  portions  of  shoots, 
containing  only  a  single  bud,  on  stocks  of  Brown's  superb. 
This  is  an  invention  of  one  of  the  Messrs.  Brown.  The  scion  is 
not  above  an  inch  in  length,  and  it  is  put  on  the  stock,  in  the 
whip-grafting  manner,  close  by  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  stock  is  of  the  wood  of  the  former  year,  and  the  scion  of 
the  current  year.  Excellent  and  saleable  plants  are  thus 
produced  the  very  first  season.  There  are  two  very  com- 
plete collections  of  hollyhocks  now  in  flower,  one  tall  and  the 
other  dwarf.  Among  numerous  things  which  we  noted,  but 
have  not  time  to  dilate  on,  were,  that  seeds  of  F6chs{a  globosa 
produced  plants  quite  different  from  the  parent;  that  seeds  of 
the  Datura  odorkta,  after  being  a  year  in  a  hot-bed  without 
germinating,  came  up  the  following  year  in  the  open  garden^ 
when  the  mould  of  the  hot-bed  had  been  spread  about  as 
manure ;  an  excellent  collection  of  the  dark-coloured  nastur- 
tium, said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  by  Booth  of 
Hamburgh ;  fine  plants  of  Calandrinia  grandiflora,  beautifully 
in  flower;  and  a  number  of  seedling  hybrid  caprifoliums. 
On  the  whole,  we  were  highly  gratified  with  this  nursery ; 
and  we  intend,  in  future,  to  visit  it  frequently. 

The  Garden  at  the  Crown  Inn^  at  Slough,  —  As  might  be 
expected  from  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Brown's  nursery,  this 
garden  is  well  kept,  and  is  in  high  order.  Among  the  trees, 
we  were  pleased  to  find  Magn61/a  conspicua ;  and  among  the 
flowers,  Cl^rkta  and  the  new  Oenotheras.  The  gardens  at 
the  inns  at  Salt  Hill,  Maidenhead,  and  Henley  may  be  held 
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out  as  examples  oif  inn  gardens,  to  innkeepers  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

Stoke  Place,  CoL  Vy$e.  —  Julj^  SO.  The  surface  is  not  much 
varied,  but  the  situation  is  elevated  ;  commanding  the  vale  of 
Windsor,  the  towers  of  the  castle,  and  St.  Leonard's  Hill. 
The  house  is  a  plain  old  English  structure  of  brick,  and  we 
were  informed  that  it  can  be  traced  back  to  the  possession  *  of 
one  of  the  cooks  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Its  present  possessor 
is  the  author  of  several  important  works  on  military  tactics. 
Great  improvements  have  lately  been  made  in  the  grounds, 
by  the  present  gardener,  Mr.  Patrick,  who  has  enlarged  the 
piece  of.  water ;  and,  with  the  excavated  soil,  has  beautifully 
undulated  the  surrounding  surface.  In  doing  this,  it  became 
necessary  to  earth  up  elms  and  cedars,  to  the  height  of  from 
4  ft.  to  8  ft.,  and  it  is  quite,  remarkable  how  little  the  trees, 
have  suffered  by  this  severe  and  dangerous  operation.  The 
red  cedar  trees,  when  thus  treated,  are  found  to  root  into  the 
new  soil,  and  to  grow  with  fresh  vigour.  The  elms  spread 
their  roots  to  a  great  distance,  and  as  the  earthing  up  does 
not  extend  far  from  their  *  trunks,  they  may  be  considered  as 
saved  by  that  circumstance.  There  are  sonie  fine  old  Caro- 
lina poplars  here,  abounding  with  mistletoe,  which  Mr.  Pa- 
trick propagates  freely,  by  rubbing  the  berries  into  the  crevices 
of  the  rough  bark.  Under  the  surface  there  is  a  substratum^ 
never  thicker  than  2  ft.,  of  what  is  here  called  ragstone,  a 
conglomerate  of  flinty  gravel,  generally  known  as  plumpud- 
ding  stone,  with  which  Mr.  Patrick  has  judiciously  bordered 
the  water  in  some  places,  and  formed  rockwork,  for  plants,  and 
for  the  issue  of  water  in  the  forni  of  springs,  in  others.  The 
most  ornamental  parts  of  these  grounds  display  rustic  pedestals 
and  plant- vases  of  very  tasteful  design,  by  Mr.  Patrick,  sketches 
of  some  of  which  he  has  promised  to  send  us.  There  is  a 
circular  flower-garden  here,  surrounded  by  festooned  trellis- 
work,  with  an  open  trellis  bower  in  the  centre,  in  Repton's 
manner;  and  a  great  many  figures  on  the  lawn  (perhaps 
rather  too  many),  designed  by  Mr.  Patrick.  Numerous 
green-house  plants  are  sunk  in  the  turf,  as  at  Dropmore,  and 
one  of  the  finest  plants  for  making  a  small  flowery  tuft  on 
grass  is  found  to  be  the  Petunia  phoenicea.  But  by  far  the 
most  interesting  feature  at  Stoke  Place  is  the  kitchen-garden, 
formed  about  four  years  ago  by  Mr.  Patrick.  The  soil  is  of 
a  soapy  loamy  nature,  particularly  suitable  for  fruit  trees ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  trees  now  on  the  walls,  though 
only  in  their  fifth  summer  from  being  planted  maiden  plants, 
cover  the  walls  (which  are  12  ft.  high),  and  are  loaded  with 
fruit.     We  could  hardly  have  credited  this,  if  we  had  not  seen 
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it;  but  this  kitchen-garden  is  the  talk  of  all  the  gardeners  for 
many  miles  round.  Even  Mr.  Oldacre,  who  is  not  hasty  in 
^ving  an  ofmuon,  and  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perknce^  allows  it  to  sarpess  amrtfaing'  oC  the  kind  he  haa 
ever  seen.  Mr.  Patrick  trenched  all  his  fruit  borders  4  ft. 
deep,  without  mixing  any  dung  with  the  soil.  This  is  his 
general  practice;  and  he  finds  that  by  it  he  avoids  over- 
luxuriant  unripened  shoots  and  the  mildew.  In  consequence 
of  his  young  wood  being  thus  always  well  ripened,  he  never 
suffers  from  frosts  in  spring.  For  example,  this  year  he  has 
as  many  apricots  on  his  trees  as  they  can  carry ;  while  about 
London  the  blossom  was  generally  destroyed.  Mr.  Patrick 
never  protects  blossom  by  canvass ;  but,  if  at  any  time  he 
finds  protection  necessary,  he  merely  employs  netting  sus- 
pended a  few  inches  distant  from  the  trees.  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred,  from  all  this,  that  Mr.  Patrick  never  applies  manure 
to  his  fruit  borders,  or  round  his  fruit  trees  generally ;  but 
he  always  spreads  it  on  the  surfiice  in  tlie  way  of  mulching,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  fibrous  roots  to  come  up,  rather  than 
to  go  down.  He  disapproves  of  cropping  the  borders ;  and, 
though  he  had  crops  on  some  of  them,  they  were  very  slight 
onesh  Where  these  existed,  he  point^  out  to  us  how  much 
weaker  the  plants  were  opposite  the  centre  of  each  tree, 
where  a  semicircular  space  indicated  exhaustion  by  the  trees' 
roots.  This  effect  was  more  striking  in  Mr.  Patrick's  bcmier 
than  in  any  other  that  we  ever  saw,  in  consequence  of  the 
tree  roots  lying  so  near  the  surfiice.  However,  Mr.  Patrick 
has  promised  us  an  account  of  his  mode  of  forming  this 
garden,  and  managing  the  trees  in  it ;  and  with  that  we  are 
sure  our  readers  will  be  much  instructed.  We  cannot  help 
noticing  a  beautiful  crop  of  large  morello  cherries  on  standard 
trees,  trained  like  cones,  and  covered  with  nets.  The  morellos 
on  the  walls,  and  also  the  peaches,  nectarines,  and  plums, 
were  all  thickly  studded  with  fruit.  The  gardener's  house  is 
in  the  kitchen-garden,  centrally  situated,  so  as  to  overlook 
the  whole  from  the  bed-rooms,  which  are  three  in  number, 
or^v  a  parlour,  kitchen,  and  back  kitchen.  Certain  cup- 
boards and  other  fixtures  belong  to  the  house,  and  therefore 
cost  the  in-coming  occupier  nothing :  but  we  would  strongly 
recommend  to  such  gardeners  as  have  it  in  their  power,  to 
introduce  the  custom  of  having  all  the  principal  articles  of 
furniture,  such  as  tables,  chairs,  chests  of  drawers,  bedsteads 
and  bedding,  considered  as  belonging  to  the  house,  to  be 
taken  to  by  every  occupant,  from  his  master,  at  a  valuation, 
on  entering,  and  taken  from  him  in  the  same  manner  at 
leaving.     No  money  need  be  required  to  be  paid  by  the 
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entering  gardener  till  his  leaving,  when  he  should  merely  pay 
to  his  employ<sr  the  difference  between  the  first  valuation  and 
the  last.     A  very  little  reflection  will  convince  gardeners  and 
their  employers  that  this   plan  would  be  the   best  for   aU 
parties.     There  are  two  excellent  mushroom  houses  here, 
with  brick  arched  roofi,  Mr.  Patrick  havfaig  Samid  fimi  toe/k 
for  mushroom  houses  of  which  wood  forms  s  part  soon  rot. 
One  of  these  houses,  which  is  for  winter  use,  is  heated  with 
hot  water ;  the  other,  for  sumtoier  use^  is  not  heated  at  alh  • 
In  the  latter  was  a  very  abundant  crop,  on  the  surface  of  a 
covering  of  clayey  loam,  like  grafting  clay,  the  second  spit 
being  used  in  order  to  avoid   worms.     The  clay  is   much 
thicker,  moister,  and  harder  beaten  than   is  usual   among 
mushroom-growers.     Mushroom  beds  treated  in  this  manner 
are  a  week  or  two  longer  in  coming  into  bearing,  but  they 
last  nearly  double  the  time  of  beds  made  up  in  the  common 
way.     Several  pits  and  houses  are  heated  by  hot  water  on 
the  level  system,  by  a  single  pipe  going  out  near  the  top  of 
an  open  boiler,  and  gradually  declining  in  its  course,  so  as 
to  enter,  on  its  return,  at  the  bottom..    The  boiler  is'  drawn 
together  at  the  top  to  a  diameter  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  which 
may  be  covered  with  a  lid.     Where  the  situation  admits,  this 
is  one  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  modes  that  we  know  of 
circulating  hot  water.     In  the  front  of  the  house  there  ar6 
some  fine  old  cedars ;  one,  with  a  thick,  straight,  high  top, 
which  bears  only  male  blossoms,  while  all  the  others  have  short 
trunks,  spread  out  into  numerous  arms,  and  produce  seed- 
cones.     Mr.  Patrick  has  observed  that  cedars  of  the  former 
habit  are  always  the  handsomest  trees.     The  house  has  two 
distinct  fronts ;  and  from  the  entrance  front,  and  the  approach 
to  it,  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  splendid  view  which  is 
obtained  from  the  lawn  front.     This,  in  our  eyes,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  beauties  in  the  management  of  a  country  house 
and  grounds.     The  walks  were  everywhere  entirely  lo  our 
taste,  having  the  grass  not  more  ^an  an  inch  above  the  level 
of  the  gravel,  and  having  the  verges  clipped,  and  not  cut, 
so  thttt  every  appearance  of  newness  and  workmanship  was 
avoided.     The  family  residing  abroad,  the  place  was  not,  in 
other  respects,  in  very  high  keeping. 

Opposite  the  entrance  gates  of  this  place  there  is  a  very 
neat  Gothic  cottage,  having  a  highly  kept  lawn,  beautifully 
varied  with  beds  of  flowers. 

A  large,  plain,  unarchitectural*looking  house  is  building 
on  a  site  called  Stoke  Cottage,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Stoke  Place.  We  mention  it  because  we  could  not  help 
being  surprised  at  the  want  of  architectural  taste  which  it 
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displayed,  the  more  remarkable,  because  there  appeared  to 
be  no  want  of  workmen  or  of  materials. 

There  are  three  classes  of  persons  who  build  or  plant:, 
those  who  have  taste  enough  to  form  their  own  designs ;  those 
who  have  little  taste,  but  employ  artists ;  and  those  who  are 
without  taste,  and  who  concoct  their  plans  -with  working  me- 
chanics, or  some  other  persons  in  their  employ.  Three  fourths 
of  all  the  building  and  gardening  done  in  the  country  is  exe- 
cuted in  this  last  manner ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  despair  of 
any  ve|;y  great  improvement  in  matters  of  taste  till  a  know- 
ledge of  its  principles  shall  become  fl;enerally  diffused :  till 
gardeners  shall  understand  the  principles  of  design  in  garden- 
ing, as  well  as  they  now  do  those  of  culture;  till  masons, 
bricklayers,  and  carpenters  shall  be  as  familiar  with  the  com- 
position of  forms  and  lines,  as  they  now  are  with  the  cutting 
and  fitting  of  stones,  or  the  trussing  of  roofs ;  and,  finally,  tiU 
masters  and  mistresses,  and  the  whole  mass  of  society,  under- 
stand the  general  principles  of  composition,  both  in  architecture 
and  landscape. 

Stoke  Parky  J.  Penn,  Esq.  —  This  is  a  very  interesting 
place  on  many  accounts.  Its  present  possessor  is  the  grand- 
son of  the  celebrated  Penn,  the  founder  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and,  had  this  gentleman's  father  not  been  a  royalist, 
his  income  from  his  American  possessions,  we  are  informed, 
on  the  best  authority,  would  now  have  exceeded  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  Stoke  Park  is  also  interesting,  as 
being  the  scene  of  Gray's  "  Long  Story,"  and  of  his  cele- 
brated "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard."  The  yew  trees 
immortalised  by  the  poet  are  still  in  existence ;  but  most  of  the 
"  rugged  elms  "  have  been  cut  down.  What  we  principally 
regretted,  however,  was  the  removal  of  nearly  all  the  old 
Elizabethan  mansion,  which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  great 
architectural  beauty.  Gray  was  buried  in  the  churchyard ;  and 
near  it,  in  the  grounds,  there  is  a  plain  massive  pedestal,  sur- 
mounted by  a  sarcophagus,  erected  to  his  memory.  On  the 
four  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  four  appropriate  extracts  from  his 
Elegy.  There  is  also  a  monumental  column  in  the  park,  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Eklward  Coke,  the  celebrated  lawyer.  The 
grounds  consist  of  a  considerable  extent  of  table  land,  from 
which  an  irregular  winding  slope  descends  to  the  south. 
This  slope  is  very  gentle ;  but  it  is  still  sufficient  to  give  the 
walks  along  the  brow,  and  especially  the  house,  commanding 
views  of  Windsor  Castle  and  the  adjoining   country.    The 

f rounds  were  first  modernised  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Lepton,  about  the  time  when  he  and  Mr.  Main  were  laying 
out  those  of  Chalfont  House;    but  they  have   been  since 
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almost  entirely  changed  by  Mr.  Penn,  and  his  present  most 
intelligent  gardener  and  land  steward,  Mr.  Osborne.  The 
pleasure-ground  is  laid  out  in  what  may  be  called  the  classical 
style  of  the  poet  Mason ;  the  forms  of  the  masses  of  flowers 
and  shrubs  being  generally  circular  or  ovb1»  and  each  scene 
distinguished  by  appropriate  statues,  or  busts  on  therms,  like 
those  formerly  in  the  flower-garden  at  Newnh^m  Courtney* 
We  hope  at  some  future  period  to  be  able  to  give  a  plan  and 
description  of  these  grounds.  The  house  in  the  Grecian 
style,  and  Doric,  appears  to  a  stranger  remarkably  well 
placed,  though,  like  most  others  built  about  the  same  time, 
it  wants  an  architectural  basement  and  appendages.  The 
summit  is  crowned  with  a  cupola,  which,  from  want  of  show- 
ing deep  reveals  to  the  openings,  has  a  temporary  air,  as  though 
it  were  built  of  boards,  and  coloured  in  imitation  of  stone. 
The  truth  is,  it  was  an  after-thought,  and  these  are  always 
bad.     The  whole  place  was  in  good  order. 

(^To  be  c<mtinued,) 


Art.  II.     A  Reply  to  Mr.  J.  MairCs  Rejoinder  (p.  283.).     By  the 
Author  of  the  *'  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual.** 

Sir, 

I  ECHO  your  words,  and  assure  you  that  I,  too,  am  much 
obliged  by  the  kindness  and  good  spirit  evinced  in  your  re- 
joinder (p.  283.)  to  my  previous  paper  (p.  1 86.)*  It  is  calm 
yet  powerful,  argumentative,  and  eloquent.  My  reply  shall 
be  as  simple  and  candid  as  I  can  possibly  make  it.  Ours, 
Sir,  is  no  controversy ;  it  is  merely  an  emulation,  a  mutual 
whetting  of  ability,  a  rousing  of  mental  power  to  discover 
truth,  and  to  present  it  to  the  view  of  others. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  mistook  the  nature  or  drift  of  your 
questions ;  but,  perhaps,  I  failed  to  reply  to  them  in  the  exact 
manner  which  you  anticipated.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  shall 
now  at  once  meet  your  present  first  enquiry,  without  furtlier 
delay. 

"  Can  the  organic  sit^cture  of  plants  be  formed  hy^  or  out  qf^ 
their  juices  ?  "  My  safest  answer,  perhaps,  would  be  given 
in  the  form  of  another  question : —  Is  there  a  man  living,  will 
that  man  ever  exist,  who  can  distinctly  point  out,  and  clearly 
show,  what  the  process  ofassimilation  isF  I  greatly  fear  that  there 
are  points  which  the  human  intellect  never  could,  never  will, 
be  able  to  grapple  with.  All  our  knowledge^  so  styled,  is,  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  but  little  more  than  the  just 
appropriation  of  certain  conventional  terms.     This  I  shall 
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shortly  attempt  to  exemplify  ;  but,  previously,  I  must  observe 
that,  although  I  cannot  by  any  possibility  prove  that  the  se- 
veral components  of  plants  or  of  animals  are  formed,  pro- 
duced, or  generated,  by  the  juices  of  those  plants  or  animab; 
yet  I  deem  it  to  be  equally  impossible  for  you  to  afibrd 
demonstration  that  they  are  not^  cannot  be^  so  formed.  I 
believe,  whatever  may  heretofore  have  been  your  opinion  to 
the  contrary,  that  our  views  of  creation  or  formation,  and  of 
developement  and  accretion,  are  by  no  means  widely  dissimi- 
lar:  in  proof  of  this,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  little  article  on 
spur  pruning,  in  p.  SI 7*9  particularly  to  the  last  part  of  that 
article  in  p.  SI 9.  Therein  you  may  perceive  that  I  draw  a 
complete  distinction  between  creation  and  stimulation ;  for  I 
observe  that  the  electrical  currents  stimulate  or  excite  the  few 
remaining  buds  of  the  shortened  shoot;  and  produce  new 
developements  from  embryoest  preorganised^  and  existing  in 
those  shoots.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  avoid  any  enquiry 
into  first  or  creative  causes.  In  so  doing,  we  plunge  beyond 
our  depth,  are  bewildered  and  confused  :  I  must  content  my- 
self, therefore,  with  observing,  that,  in  all  our  researches,  we 
ought  to  allow  that  nothing  is  impossible.  That  Power  which 
started  an  organised  being  into  existence  might  as  readily 
provide  for  the  conversion  of  aliment  into  fresh  parts  or 
organs,  as  decree  the  original  construction  of  certain  vessels 
of  nutrition  and  supply.  He  might  as  well  ordain  that,  by 
the  operation  of  certain  stimuli,  water  should  be  converted 
into  fibres  cell,  or  tube,  as  that  a  few  of  these  organs  only 
should  exist,  or  at  least  be  discernible,  in  the  infant  state  of 
the  beinff's  existence.  I  feel  no  doubt  that  you  will  go  with 
me  so  tar;  and  now,  then,  having  placed  ourselves  upon 
friendly  ground,  permit  me  to  direct  your  attention  towards 
two  very  important  subjects  for  reflection,  which,  though  I 
by  no  means  assert  that  they  demonstrate  the  conversion  of 
aliment  into  vegetable  organ,  yet,  I  think,  go  very  &r  to- 
wards evincing  that  the  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible. 

If  you  refer  to  Keith's  Physiological  Botany ,  vol.  ii.  p.  S78, 
(edit  of  1816),  you  will  perceive  the  author's  attempt  to 
demonstrate  the  nature  of  tJie  change  in  the  cherry  induced 
by  impregnation.  In  the  year  1830,  I  perused  his  article 
repeatedly  :  I  did  more ;  and,  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the 
quick  discerning  eve  of  one  of  the  young  botanists  of  my 
family,  we  undertook  a  complete  detail  of  experiments  upon  the 
fructification  of  the  cherry,  by  means  of  a  powerful  and  excel- 
lent microscope. 

Permit  me,  before  I  proceed,  to  state  that  herein,  as  in 
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every  recorded  fact,  it  has  been  my  fate  to  meet  with  disap- 
pointment I  never  in  one  instance  have  found  that  the 
natural  subject  discovered  those  parts  or  proportions  that  are 
figured  in  plates,  or  detailed  in  description.  There  is  some 
over-colouring,  some  mental  illusion,  some  self-imagining, 
that  invariably  throws  one  back  upon  one's  own  resources ; 
at  least,  I,  through  life,  have  foimd  it  so;  —  have  not  you  ? 
These  uncertainties  lead  to  gi'eat  perplexity,  they  sap  autho- 
rity, and  tend  to  engender  the  mental  feeling  that  "  nothing 
is,  but  what  is  not'' 

Not  to  digress  farther:  on  the  7th  of  April,  1830,  we 
opened  the  Srst-formed  cherry,  and  found  it  to  correspond 
pretty  closely  with  that  described  by  Keith,  May  4. ;  "  inter- 
nally "  (say  my  notes),  the  hollow  space  showed  the  stone 
and  kernel,  or  the  embryo  of  both,  like  a  transparent  little 
pea :  the  substance  was  totally  unorganised ;  it  appeared  to  be 
a  mass  of  simple  jelly.  We  pursued  our  investigations  almost 
daily :  still,  nothing  occurred  of  any  nraterial  moment;  Keith's 
detail  refers  from  the  4th  to  the  8th,  1 2th,  16th  of  May;  then 
he  adds,  "  the  tubes  and  spiral  vessels  forming  the  umbilical 
cord,  and  conducting  the  sap  from  the  fruit-stalk  to  the  nucleus, 
were  seen,  by  the  assistance  of  a  microscope,  upon  the  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  ovary."  My  second  note  is  dated 
April  23.  ^*  In  sixteen  days  the  nucleus  has  not  increased  to 
any  great  extent ;  from  it  a  greenish  yellow  skin,  or  testa,  was 
readily  detached,  leaving  the  gum  inside,  a  white,  tough, 
semitransparent,  oval  mass,  homogeneous  in  substance,  and 
otherwise  unorganised.  No  connection  appears  to  exist  with 
the  pericarp,  nor  is  any  umbilical  cord  discernible:  it  (the 
nucleus)  detached  itself  with  the  utmost  facility."  I  shall  not 
pursue  the  investigation  farther  than  to  remark,  that,  on  the 
1 7th  May,  my  examination  gave  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
an  embryo,  and  so  far  corresponded  with  Keith's  observation 
under  the  date  of  June  4. 

My  sincere  ol^ect  is,  not  to  point  out  the  progress  of  the  seed 
of  a  cherry,  or  of  any  other  plant,  from  its  first  visible  formation 
to  its  state  of  maturity ;  but,  to  evince  that  the  seed  of  a  plant 
may,  and  does,  afibrd  ample  evidence,  piroof  positive,  that 
if,  deJadOf  bond  Jide^  it  contain  within  itself  the  sum  total, 
the  whole,  of  the  future  tree;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  comprise  all 
the  vessels,  cells,  tubes,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  of  that 
tree,  whatever  may  be  its  ultimate  developements  and  dimen- 
sions ;  it  must  contain  atid  comprise  these  great,  these  vast 
dimensions,  these  products  in  perpetuo^  all  within  a  vesicle ; 
a  mere  pin's  point  of  a  fluid,  as  simple,  as  bland,  to  all  ap«^ 
pearance,  as  that  of  a  dewdrop. 
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**  Can  such  things  be» 


And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud> 
Without  our  special  wonder?" 

Yet  such  things  are,  must  be,  if  that  primary  atom  comprised 
within  the  first-formed  vesicle  of  a  cherry  stone,  contain  each 
and  every  minute  iota  of  the  future  deveiopements  of  the  full- 
grown  cherry  tree,  and  that,  perhaps,  for  the  period  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  successive  year&  I  have  adduced  the 
example  of  the  incipient  seed  of  the  cherry,  in  order  to  prove 
that  a  simple  drop  of  bland  fluid,  which  aoes  not  afford  evi- 
dence of  organisation,  even  under  the  most  powerful  of  our 
microscopic  glasses,  is  the  sole  discernible  rudiment  of  a 
future  tree.  You,  Sir,  perhaps  believe,  and  may  affirm, 
that,  in  that  minute  vesicle,  all  the  future  organs  of  the  tree 
are  existent,  as  completely  so  as  in  their  future  condition  of 
full  and  complete  developement,  but  in  a  state  of  such  extreme 
minuteness  as  not,  by  any  human  power,  to  be  discerned  nor 
detected.  Be  it  so ;  I  cannot  deny  the  fact,  nor  do  I  wish 
to  do  so :  I  only  contend  that  the  conversion  of  nutritive  fluids 
into  organic  structure  does  not,  to  my  faculty,  tend  to  impugn 
the  doctrine  of  rudimental  preexistence  in  the  slightest  ue- 
gree.  That  Power,  I  vepeat,  which  could  decree  the  exist- 
ence of  a  nucleus  or  rudiment,  could  not  only  provide  for  its 
support  and  future  deveiopements,  but  for  the  conversion  of 
the  nutritive  matter  (inhaled  firom  without)  into  the  very  sub- 
stance and  organisation  of  the  future  plant  Infinite  Wisdom 
could  not  err,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  or  construction 
of  the  being  acted  upon,  or  of  the  machinery  to  be  employed. 

One  more  proof  of  the  convertibility  of  the  v^etabk  juices 
into  the  positive  substance  of  organised  being  is,  I  think,  o£> 
fered  in  the  vis  medicatrix  natura^  that  healing  power  of 
nature  by  which  wounds  are  closed  and  covered.  Let  the 
limb  of  a  young  tree  be  amputated,  let  a  narrow  ring  of  bark 
be  taken  off  completely  around  the  stem  or  branch  of  a  tree^ 
and  you  need  not  be  informed  that,  in  a  certain  period  of 
time,  the  wounded  surfaces  will,  in  both  cases,  be  healed  and 
covered.  The  analogy  will  hold  good  with  respect  to  the 
animal  structure:  wounds  will  heal,  cavities  produced  bv 
violence  will  be  filled  up  by  healthy  granulations,  a  new  cuti- 
cle will  completely  cover  the  surface ;  and  the  vital  fluids  will 
circulate  through  the  parts  thus  recently  produced,  with  fi*ee- 
dom  and  precision.  Did  Nature,  when  she  formed  the  nucleus, 
that  something  which  you  style  '*  rudimental  preexistence,'' 
— did  she,  I  enquire,  include  therein,  prospectively,  the  matter, 
substance,  tubes,  cells,  or  fibres,  all  and  every  thing  that 
would  be  required  wherewith  to  heal  adventitious  wounds  ? 

Do  you  not  perceive,  my  good  Sir,  that  our  enquiries  are 
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leading  us  out  of  our  depth ;  that  we  are  getting  intd  a  fathom- 
less abyss  ?  I  think  we  had  better  stop  short,  and  avow  our 
ignorance;  for,  verily,  all  that  we  have  been  writing  about 
must  be  referred  to  an  energy  of  the  vital  principle,  an  agent 
whose  nature  and  operations,  it  never  yet  has  been,  and  most 
probably  never  will  be,  given  to  man  to  appreciate  and  under- 
stand. I  quit  the  subject  with  this  conviction,  and  I  trust  it 
may  not  again  be  agitated. 

I  now  nhally  come  to  your  seccmd  position  or  point  of 
enquiry.  You  assert  that,  in  writing  of  the  elements  of  vegeta- 
bles, I  mean  to  inculcate  that  **  vegetable  food  (the  constituents 
of  water,  that  is,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon),  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  vital  energies  and  chemico-eleetrical  influences 
of  the  earth  and  ataiosphere,  goes  directly  to  form  new  organs." 

There  is  a  litUe  misapprehension  in  this  statement,  parti- 
cularly in  your  supposing  that  I  have  stated  carbon  to  be  a 
constituent  of  water ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence.  I  main- 
tain solely  that  organisation  may  be  formed,  as  well  as 
developed,  without  confusion  or  anarchy,  provided  the  nature 
primarily  bestowed  upon  the  animal  or  vegetable  be  such  as 
to  include  such  new  organisation  as  a  necessary  consequence ; 
but  I  assert  nothing,  because  i  know  nothing. 

My  object  is  not  to  revert  to  a  dismissed  argument ;  but 
simply  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  conjecture  hazarded  at 
the  commencement  of  this  paper ;  namely,  that  ^  knowledge 
is  little  more  than  a  just  appropriation  of  conventional  terms." 

Those  vegetable  physiologists  who  are  chemists  also,  are  too 
apt  to  use  the  terms  of  operative  or  scientific  chemistry,  when 
they  attempt  to  describe  what  they  designate  the  components, 
or  elements,  of  the  vegetable  structure.  In  fact,  such  use 
of  conventional  terms  can  scarcely  at  times  be  avoided ;  but, 
subsequently  to  the  appearance  of  my  Domestic  Gardener's 
Manual^  I  have  felt  the  urgent  necessity  of  duly  explaining 
our  precise  meaning  when  we  apply  such  terms.  I  there- 
fore had  prepared  an  explanatory  note,  which,  on  reperusal^ 
I  find  to  be  so  ^'germane"  to  my  present  purpose,  that  I  can- 
not avoid  quoting  it  alnx^st  verbatim,  as  it  not  only  will 
elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  observation  referred  to,  but 
clearly  discover  the  bearing  of  my  own  reflections,  months 
before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  your  sentiments. 

As  it  is  my  chief  object  to  elicit  truth,  and  to  guard  against 
any  erroneous  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  firom  the  results 
of  the  chemical  analysis  of  vegetable  bodies,  I  must  observe, 
that,  although  such  results  afibrd  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon,  invariably ;  the  bodies  operated  upon,  while  in  pos- 
session of  the  vital  principle,  do  not  contain  the  actual  sub* 
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stances  usually  deemed  to  be  their  elements.  Roots,  branches, 
leaves,  and  fruits,  living  and  growing,  are  not  mere  masses  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  No :  thev  are,  in  fact,  what 
they  seem  to  be,  organised  beings  of  a  wondeiiul  conformation, 
endowed  with  life,  and  with  the  powers  of  assimilation  and 
nutrition.  No  effort  of  the  analytic  chemist  could  either 
restore  the  vital  principle,  or  remodel  the  structure  in  which 
it  had  once  produced  such  astonishing  changes.  We  know, 
that  dead  vegetable  substances  are  resolvable  into  divers  ele- 
mentary products ;  but  there  we  stop:  our  ignorance  con- 
strains us  to  submit  to  the  customary  use  of  terms ;  and  we 
are  content  with  asserting  that  oxygen,  Iwdrogen,  and  carbon 
form  the  basis  of  most  bodies.  It  would,  however,  be  more 
wise  to  assert  nothing,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  discovery 
that  vegetable  matter  is  reducible  by  analysis  to  certain  sub- 
stances. These  substances  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  considered  the 
products  of  electro-chemical  action  upon  inert  vegetable  matter 
simply,  and  not  by  any  means  as  constituting  the  absolute  pri- 
mary components  of  the  vegetable  being  itself^  when  actuated 
by  the  vital  principle.  '<  vegetable  chemistry,"  ^< chemical 
action  of  vegetables,"  '^vegetable  elemrats,"  —  tliese,  and 
other  technical  expressions,  are,  I  conceive,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  conventional  terms,  by  which  we  express,  as  well 
as  we  are  able^ —  1st,  The  agency  of  the  vital  principle  in 
effecting  changes  during  the  life  of  the  plant;  and,2dly.  The 
results  of  this  chemical  analysis  on  decomposable  vegetable 
remains  after  the  extinction  of  life. 

With  much  respect, 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Th]2  Author  of  The  Domestic 
August  6.  1833.  Gardener^s  Manual. 


Art.  III.  A  Consideration  t^ihe  Relations  ofLieht  to  the  perfect 
Display  of  the  Beauties  of  Form  and  of  Hue  tn  Plants  and  in 
Flcfoers*    By  Anon. 

The  following  observations  on  the  subject  of  light,  more 
especially  with  reference  to  the  kind  of  light  best  adapted  to 
the  displaying  of  flowers,  have  originated  in  the  strikingly  dif- 
ferent effect  produced  by  two  exhibitions  of  plants  and  flowers 
which  I  lately  saw :  one  collection,  exhibited  in  a  room  gene^ 
rally  supposed  to  be  admirably  calculated  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, received  no  light  but  from  the  roof  or  dome,  and 
that  softened  by  shades ;  the  other,  shown  in  a  large,  merely 
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whitewashed  room,  into  which  the  broad  glare  of  daylight 
is  admitted  by  several  windows  along  the  sides  of  the  room. 
I  have  heard  many  remark  how  much  more  brilliant,  strik- 
ing, and  fresh  the  plants  in  the  latter  appeared,  although 
they  could  not  suppose  they  were  in  reality  more  so  than 
the  plants  in  the  other;  but  I  have  not  heard  any  one 
attempt  to  account  for  this  difference.  I  think  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  such  a  privilege)  that  the  very  superior  effect  of 
the  plants  in  the  latter  place  arose  from  their  receiving  the 
light  in  a  simple  inartificial  manner.  I  have  never  considered 
the  subject  before  with  regard  to  flowers,  but,  from  former 
observations  on  the  effect  produced  on  different  objects  by  a 
descending  light,  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  kinds  of  forms 
should  receive  the  light  as  nearly  on  a  level  with  themselves 
as  convenient  The  most  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
notion  may  be  educed  from  the  ract^  tbat^  since  our  theatres 
have  been  lighted  by  gas  from  the  ceiling,  the  houses  have  a 
much  less  brilliant  appearance,  and  the  shadows  thrown  on 
the  countenances  of  the  audience  detract  very  much  from  the 
beauty  and  from  the  expression  of  the  whole  dress  circles. 
The  same  objection  extends  to  sculpture;  which  fact,  it  is 
probable,  has  been  generally  ascertained,  as  I  have  seldom 
seen  it  exhibited  in  such  a  l^ht.  For  the  public  display  of 
paintings,  a  subdued  light  ^om  above  is  for  many  reasons, 
perhaps,  the  best ;  but  for  private  collections,  where  no  taste 
or  interest  but  the  proprietor's  has  to  be  consulted,  a  gallery 
or  saloon  proportioned  to  the  size  and  number  of  the  pictures, 
where  the  light  is  admitted  horizontally,  and  veiled  or  not  at 
pleasure,  has  many  advantages.  The  effects  of  light  and 
shade  produced  by  the  recedmg  mists  of  morning,  the  gay 
and  sunny  rays  of  noon,  or  the  sobered  hue  of  twilight,  give 
a  variety  and  reality  to  the  objects,  w*hich  is  seldom  observed 
in  the  usual  mode  of  exhibition.  Still,  painting  and  other 
works  of  art,  in  which  will  always  be  found  more  or  less  of 
imperfection,  may  occasionally  derive  great  advantages  from 
the  mode  of  lighting  usually  adopted.  Architecture,  how- 
ever perfect,  never  looks  so  grand  and  beautiful  as  in  twilight 
or  moonlight  On  the  other  hand,  no  light  is  too  strong  for 
a  fine  landscape,  or  for  flowers,  the  loveliest  productions  of 
nature:  they  require  no  artificial  means  either  to  enhance 
their  beauties,  or  veil  their  imperfections.  I  do  not  know  if 
I  have  made  myself  clear ;  but  I  mean  to  imply,  generally, 
that  the  beauties  of  nature  should  be  exhibited  witnout  any 
artificial  means ;  works  of  art  according  to  their  form,  Sec., 
and  the  particular  object  the  artist  has  in  view. 

Anon. 
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We  agree  entirely  with  the  general  sentiments  expressed 
by  our  correspondent,  viz.,  that  brilliant  objects  like  flowers 
should  be  displayed  under  the  full  influence  of  bright  light, 
received  not  only  from  above,  but  from  the  sides ;  paintings, 
on  the  contrary,  are  seqn  to  the  greatest  advantage  where  the 
light  proceeds  chiefly  from  above,  as  any  one  may  observe  by 
looking  at  the  pictures  in  a  room  where  the  windows  are 
down  to  the  ground.  As  our  correspondent  is  evidently  a 
man  of  cultivated  taste,  we  should  wish  to  hear  further  from 
him  on  subjects  of  this  kind. —  Cond. 


Art.  IV.  Hints  to  GardefterSy  incentive  to  their  educating  them' 
selves  in  a  Knowledge  of  English  Grammar,  and  of  other  Subjects 
of  essentially  usefur Knoxdedge*    By  Mr.  William  Taylor. 

Sir, 

The  following  remarks  are  neither  for  the  information, 
edification,  nor  exhortation  of  any  of  the  writers  in  this 
Magazine ;  but  of  those  of  its  readers  only  (and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  are  not  very  numerous)  who  use  such  phrases  as,  **  I 
seed  them  plants,  and  axt  their  names."  Some  twenty  years 
ago  a  class  of  gardeners,  of  diflerent  orders  as  to  intellect, 
set  out  in  quest  of  their  business,  but  with  a  very  limited 
stock  of  education,  viz.,  a  smattering  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  They  perhaps  used  all  the  means  in  their 
power  to  gain  an  empirical  knowledge  of  the  business,  but 
neglected  to  improve  themselves  in  education.  Hence  we 
not  unfrequently  hear  tlie  above  and  similar  ludicrously  in- 
correct language  used  by  naturally  cleyer  men  in  respectable 
situations:  yes,  by  men  who  have  read  more  of  the  fash  ion- 
able  novels  of  the  day,  and  the  like  fascinating  books,  than 
•they  have  of  books'  on  horticulture  and  the  sciences  con- 
nected therewith.  They  will  ^prove,  or  rather  condemn, 
sciences,  creeds,  and  systems,  "  and  all  them  sort  of  things," 
gratis ;  while,  at  the  isame  time,  you  can  easily  discover,  for 
it  cannot  be  hidden,  that  they  have  not  so  much  as  read  an 
English  grammar. 

The  mistaken  notions  that  ^'  English  grammar  is  not  worth 
a  dog's  dance  without  Latin,"  that  it  cannot  be  acquired 
without  a  teacher,  and  that  chance  speaking  and  writing  are 
quite  sufficient,  have  prevented  many  a  young  man  fi-om  self- 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it  My  advice  to  them  is  simply 
this,  —  give  over  reading  of  novels,  and  if  you  have  been 
foolish  enough  (I  speak  from  a  little  experience)  to  pur- 
chase any  books  that  will  not  bear  a   second  reading,  sell 
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them,  and  buy  Lennie's  Gy'ammar  and  Key  and  Walker's 
Pronouncing  Dictionary^  and  give  a  part  of  your  afler-hours 
to  the  studying  of  them ;  say  an  hour  at  night,  less  or  more, 
according  to  circumstances ;  and,  if  you  have  any  taste  or  in- 
clination  to  hnprove,  they  will  be  found  much  more  beneficial, 
and  afford  more  real  satisfaction,  than  any  time-passing 
amusement  whatever.  A  grown-up  person,  not  past  the 
meridian  of  life,  of  no  great  grasp  of  mind,  with  a  common 
share  of  common  sense,  and  the  Key  for  a  teacher,  may 
attain  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  language  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  grow  a  pine-apple.  However,  he  must  not  expect 
to  be  able  to  communicate  his  ideas  in  such  ^^  laconic  elo- 
quence," and  with  so  much  perspicuity  and  freedom  from 
ambiguity,  as  those  with  A.  M.,  &c.,  attached  to  their  names, 
who  have,  as  it  were,  served  a  time  to  learning  languages. 

But  to  return :  you  will  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Grammar^  and  commit  to  memory  all  the  larger  print ;  read 
the  notes  carefully,  and  when  you  are  at  a  loss  turn  to  the 
respective  place  of  the  Key.  You  will  find  no  difficulty  until 
you  come  to  the  verbs,  which  are  the  driest  part  of  the  con- 
cern, and,  like  vulgar  fractions,  easily  learned  and  soon  for- 
gotten: nevertheless,  they  ought  to  be  learned  and  under- 
stood, otherwise  you  will  find  them  plaguy  things  when  you 
get  to  syntax,  because  they  must  agree  with  their  neighbours, 
&c.  I  think  myself  better  at  pruning,  grafting,  or  measuring  a 
tree  than  at  conjugating  verbs,  because  I  learned,  or  rather 
began  to  learn,  the  former  seven  years  before  the  latter.  As 
pronunciation  is  a  part  of  grammar,  it  should  be  studied 
along  with  it.  Walker's  Profwuncing  Dictionary^  if  not  the 
best,  is  one  of  the  best ;  and  although  its  ^^  principles "  are 
too  long  to  be  got  by  heart,  they  should  be  often  perused, 
the  doing  of  which  will  enable  you  to  remember  some  of  the 
shorter  ruljes,  as,  ^*  k  is  always  silent  in  the  same  syllable 
before  w,"  &c.  The  key,  or  sounds  of  the  vowels,  which  are 
along  the  top  of  each  page,  should  be  committed  to  memory, 
not  forgetting  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  rules  for 
accentuation,  and  to  those  to  be  observed  by  the  people  who 
take  for  their  emblem  the  thistle,  the  shamrock,  and  even  the 
rose. 

Trifling  as  this  subject  may  appear  to  some,  the  greatest 
of  men  have  learned  it,  and  are  guided  by  its  rules ;  and 
without  it  we  cannot  distinguish  good  from  bad  phrases,  nor 
proper  from  improper  pronunciation.  Whatever  we  profess 
to  know,  and  however  well  bred  we  may  wish  to  be,  if  we 
cannot  express  ourselves  in  any  better  terms  than  an  illiterate 
labourer  or  stable-boy,  we  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
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and  are  always  disagreeable  to  our  superiors  in  education 
and  rank  of  life.  And,  above  all,  let  us  endeavour  to  keep 
pace  with  the  improvements  and  fashions  of  ^  the  day  in  all 
things  connected  with  our  calling,  else  we  are  sure  to  be  left 
behind,  and  of  course  laid  aside  like  an  old  tailor  out  of 
fiisbion.  Then  there  are^botany,  mensuration,  book-keeping, 
chemistry,  geography,  drawing,  history,  and  all  useful,  yea, 
more,  indispensable ;  for  we  must  '^  weigh  opinions,"  and 
^ve  reasons  for  aU  we  do,  nowadays.  Not  that  we  are 
obliged  to  reply  to  every  one's  **  Why?"  which  is  now  the 
order  of  the  day :  but  that  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
not  be  capable  of  answering  those  who  have  a  right  to  ask. 
Time  was  when  it  was  thought  no  person  had  a  right  to  ask 
another  any  thing  of  his  business,  because  it  was  his  property, 
he  had  paid  for  it :  some  think  so  still,  and  are  possessed  of 
some  grand  secrets  that  they  would  not  reveal  '*  for  a  world 
of  potatoes."  Well,  th^  should  read  (but  they  are  too 
knowing  to  do  that)  the  Outlines  of  HorticuUure  and  the 
Botanic  Annualj  which  will  convince  them  that  others  know 
something  too.  When  I  get  time,  I  shall  send  yon  some 
hints  on  the  utility  of  mensuration  to  gardeners ;  but  I  am 
afraid  you  will  think  the  wind  blows  too  keen  from  the 
north.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c 

W.  Taylor. 
Thainston^  Aberdeenshire^  Jubfy  183S. 


Art.  V.     On  Fountains  in  Gardens;  'with  a  Design  (Jig.  120.). 

By  W.  Mason,  Jun.  Esq. 

Sir, 
I  AM  truly  happy  to  see,  in  your  Magazine  (p.  208.),  that 
the  subject  of  those  finishing  ornaments  of  the  gardenesque, 
fountains,  are  brought  forward  for  discussion.  I  have  often 
felt  mortified,  in  my  walks  through  our  London  squares,  to 
think  that  opulent  English  peers  and  merchants  should  so 
often  visit  and  admire  foreign  towns,  and  then  return  home 
without  attempting  to  rival  the  beauties  they  have  wit- 
nessed in  them.  >Vhat  is  the  finish  wanted  in  Grosvenor 
Square  but  a  magnificent  fountain,  that,  by  the  power  of 
steam,  should  throw  its  lofty  waters  60  ft.  into  the  air ;  and, 
by  the  motion  thus  imparted  to  the  atmosphere,  the  brilliant 
gUstening  of  its  jet,  and  the  composing  murmur  of  its  con- 
tinuous fall,  increase  the  fi-agrance  of  the  mignonette  and 
other  sweet-smelling  plants,  and,  in  various  ways,  add  a  most 
desirable  enjoyment   to   that  magnificent  area.     A  fountain 
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rate,  levied  during  the  summer  months  upon  the  distin- 
guished and  rich  individuals  inhabiting  this  square,  would 
scarcely  be  felt.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  other 
squares,  the  size  or  grandeur  of  the  fountains  varying,  of 
course,  with  the  purses  of  the  surrounding  occupants.  The 
whole  might  be  done  by  contract;  and  the  smoky  air  of  the 
city  be  somewhat  relieved  in  the  vicinity  of  each  fountain. 
Had  Mr.  Nash  been  an  architect  equal  to  such  ideas,  we 
should  have  seen  something  of  the  kind  during  the  last  reign : 
but,  though  he  has  done  much  for  West  London,  his  know- 
ledge of  tne  sources  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  seems  to 
be  contracted. 

When  I  first  visited  Mr.  Rowley,  the  ingenuity  of  bis 
fountains  could  not  fail  to  please,  as  much  as  their  diminu- 
tiveness  provoked  a  smile ;  some  of  them  giving  one  more  the 
idea  of  a  magnificent  squirt  than  of  a  fountain.  I  ventured 
to  recommend  his  crossing  the  Channel,  to  see  the  grandes 
eaux  at  Versailles  on  a  f^te  day ;  and  thought  that  he  would 
then,  peradventure,  incite  his  employers  to  oetter  things ;  and 
that  a  demand  for  simple  and  grand  fountains  might  be  the 
consequence. 

I  may  appear  fastidious ;  but  I  cannot  like  the  air  of  a 
fountain  encompassed  by  a  plain  walled  reservoir,  as  in  the 
sketches  of  the  fountains,  figs.  68.  and  69.  (p.  215,  ^i^.) 
Your  friend  tlie  Young  Architect  will,  I  am  sure,  on  consider- 
ing the  point  maturely,  yield  to  my  flat  stone  coped  reservoir 
of  the  design  sent  herewith  (Jig*  120.);  which  coping,  in  foun- 
tains of  a  rich  and  sculptured  character,  might,  by  diversity  of 
form,  be  made  to  harmonise. 

I  intend,  in  my  next  communication,  if  this  meets  with 
approval,  to  undertake  a  methodised  arrangement  of  these 
garden  ornaments.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

William  Mason,  Jun. 
Nacton^  Norfolk^  Jum^  1833. 

Such  a  methodised  arrangement  as  that  mentioned  by  our 
correspondent  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  garden  litera- 
ture ;  and  we  shall  be  extremely  obliged  to  him  for  it.  We 
have  lately  seen  some  of  the  most  splendid  flower-gardens  in 
England,  to  which  fountains  that  had  the  water  raised  to  a 
great  height  by  steam  or  otherwise  would  be  most  appro- 
priate  ornaments.  As  an  example  near  town,  we  may  refer  to 
i-ady  Amherst's  flower-gardens,  at  Montreal,  near  Seven 
v^aks,  in  Kent,  which  garden  we  visited  in  the  course  of  a 
seven  weeks  tour,  completed  yesterday  (Sept.  16.).—  C<md. 
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Art.  VI.     Ndke  of  SauTt  Garden  Chair,  wilh  Remarks 
PrinHples  of  Detign  iMth  reference  '     "'    ' 
Mr.  M.  Saui.  and  the  Comductoh. 


Principles  of  Detign  iMth  reference  to  Chairt  of  thii  Kind.     By 
"    M.  Saui,      '   '     " 


Sir, 
You  wilt  receive  with  this  a  chair  {^.  121.),  for  which  I 
hope  yoa  wilt  be  able  to  find  a  spare  corner  in  your  garden. 
The  seat  is  of  wood,  and  the  back  and  feet  are  of  iron,  cast 
in  the  form  of  leaves,  of  the  acanthus,  thistle,  or  articholce 
kind.  The  whole  ctiair  is  painted  of  a  deep  green.  These 
chairs  are  sold  st  IGs.  each.  They  may  be  made  with  a 
more  ornamented  bacti,  when  they  will  cost  a  little  more ;  or 
with  one  foot  less,  when  they  will  cost  not  quite  so  much. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Lancaster,  June  29.  183S.  M.  Saul. 


We  have  placed  this  chair  under  a  tree  in  our  garden ; 
and  we  have  figured  it,  both  for  the  saJce  of  obliging  our  inge- 
nious and  indefatigable  correspondent,  Mr.  Saul,  and  because 
we  thinii  wa  can  make  some  oliserv- 
ations  on  it  which  may  t>e  useful  to 
our  readers.     We  enter  our  protest 
against  this  chair,  in  point  of  tastei 
for   the   following  reasons :  —  The 
seat  appears   to    be   supported   by 
leaves,  not  springing  from  a  root,  as 
leaves  generally  do,   but  standing 
separately  on  the  ground ;  or  coming 
out  of  the  ground  separately,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  stems,  roots, 
or  buds,  which  is  never  the  case 
in  nature.     The  back  is  formed  of 
three  leaves  of  the  same  description, 
which,  comparatively  speaking,  seem 
to  arise  naturally  enough  out  of  the  seat,  as  the  leaves  of  a 
calyx  do  from  the  base  of  a  flower.     Our  principal  objection, 
therefore,  is  to  the  manner  in  which  the  seat  is  supported  by 
single  and  unconnected  leaves.     When  nature  is  imitated  by 
art,  there  ought  always  to  be,  in  the  object  produced,  at  least  a 
semblance  of  truth  j  for,  thou^  no  leaves  of  the  kind  shown, 
however  placed,  could  actually  support  a  seat  of  this  kind ; 
yet,  if  they  had  been  made  to  spring  from  a  root  or  stem  unr 
demrath  the  seat,  and  spread  out  under  it  on  every  side,  like 
the  leaves  of  the  capital  of  a  column,  they  would  have  had 
much  more  the  appearance  of  communicating  support     Stillj 
as  a  garden  chair,  we  should  not  have  approved  of  the  design ; 
because,  iu  a  garden  or  pleasure  ground,  where  all  around  is 
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leaves  and  green,  there  is  a  degree  of  dullness  and  monotony 
in  introducing  leaves  and  green  as  objects  of  art  We  would 
rather  have  had  some  architectural  or  artificial  form,  and 
certainly  would  have  had  that  form  of  any  colour  rather  than 
green,  unless,  perhaps,  blue;  A  stone  colour  would  miques- 
tionably  contrast  best  with  those  of  vegetaticm  and  the  sky.  A 
garden  seat  composed  of  natural  forms  painted  in  their  natural 
colours,  we  consider  to  rank  about  the  same  scale  in  art  as 
a  model  of  the  human  figure  in  coloured  waxwork:  both 
mimic  nature,  instead  of  imitating  her.  To  those  of  our 
readers  who  wish  to  pursue  this  subject,  and  who  understand 
French,  we  recommend  the  Essai  sur  I*  Imitation  dam  les 
BeaujpArtSf  of  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy.  There  is  no  correspond- 
ing work  in  the  English  language  ;  but  in  our  Encyclopadia  of 
Architecture  we  have  discussed  the  object  of  imitation,  as  far  as 
that  art  is  concerned ;  and  in  our  forthcoming  Encyclopcedia  of 
L/andscape^  Gardening  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  further 
considering  and  applying  the  subject.  We  shall  only  add,  at 
present,  tmit  it  is  one  of  so  much  importance  in  all  the  arts 
of  taste,  that  no  designer,  whether  of  houses  or  gardens,  or 
even  of  garden  furniture,  ought  to  neglect  the  study  of  it. 

The  above  was  put  in  type  in  July,  to  the  end  of  being 
published  in  die  Number  for  August,  but  want  of  room 
prevented  the  admission  of  it.  We,  however,  submitted  to 
Mr.  Saul,  shortly  after  receiving  his  present  and  communi- 
cation, the  amount  of  the  above  strictures  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Saul  has  since,  in  a  letter  dated  August  4.  18S8,  in- 
formed us  of  his  having  devised  another  chair,  in  which  the 
seat  is  supported  by  legs  cast  to  the  pattern  of  a  vine  branch, 
in  full  bearing  of  leaves  and  ihiit,  and  with  the  depending 
clusters  of  fruit  made  to  be  removable  at  pleasure,  so  as  to 
have  them  eitlier  green,  red,  or  black,  according  to  the  time 
of  the  year.  The  leaves  for  the  back  remain  the  same  as 
those  tnj%.  121.,  except  that  each  of  the  two  outside  ones  is 
tipped  with  a  sprig  of  vine  bearing  a  couple  of  leaves,  and 
the  central  leaf  of  the  back  is  surmounted  by  some  floral 
device.  Mr.  Saul  has  added :  -— «<  I  have  raised  a  bank  about 
15  in.  high,  so  that  I  can  put  plants  of  difierent  kinds  in 
flower  in  pots  under  the  seat,  without  their  appearing  to  be 
in  pots,  and  which  have  a  pleasing  effect  behind  the  leaves 
and  fruit  of  the  vine  branches.  Behind  the  chair  are  taller 
plants,  to  show  themselves  in  and  relieve  the  intervals  of  the 
leaves  of  the  chair's  back.  On  each  side  of  the  bank  I  have 
placed  a  number  of  natural  stones,  which  I  have  collected 
from  different  parts  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  these  have  a 
good  effect,"  We  like  this  design  still  less  than  the  oilier. 
—  Cond. 
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Art.  VII.  The  Fitness  of  the  Evergreen  Oak  (QtaSrcus  \>lex)Jbr 
fdanting  near  the  Sea  Coasts  in  Groupsyfor  Ornaments  and  a 
Comparison  of  its  Fitness  tvith  that  of  the  Cluster  Pine  {Pinus 
Tindster)yjbr  a  Nurse  to  Plantations  on  the  Sea  Coast :  JoUoxved 
hy  a  Description  of  St*  MichaeVs  Mounts  near  the  Land^s  End, 
ComtoaU,    By  Mr.  T.  Rutger. 

Sir, 
Permit  me  to  recommend  the  Qu^rcus  /^lex,  or  evergreen 
oak,  to  the  notice  of  your  readers,  as  valuable  for  planting 
near  the  sea  coast,  either  in  groups  for  ornament,  or  as  a 
nurse  for  the  plantation.  In  the  latter  point  of  view,  per- 
haps, the  pinaster  (Plnus  Pinaster)  may  be  considered  by 
some  as  preferable,  beinff  more  rapid  in  its  growth ;  and  for 
deep  plantations  I  shoulu  be  inclined  to  favour  it,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  being  the  fastest  grower,  but  because  a 
large  supply  can  be  more  easily  obtained,  at  a  much  less 
expense ;  but  as  a  breastwork,  for  either  deep  plantations  or 
belts,  I  should  favour  the  ilex,  as  being  by  far  more  orna- 
mental, as  well  as  lasting,  and  for  having  the  advantage,  also, 
of  feathering  down,  and  forming  a  thick  mass  of  foliage, 
nearly  impenetrable  to  the  eye,  which  is  of  considerable 
advantage  in  belt  planting,  and  in  which  the  pinaster  fails,  in 
its  advanced  state  of  growth.  With  regard  to  the  properties 
of  the  ilex,  it  shares  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater,  degree  of 
indifference  to  the  sea  air  with  the  pinaster,  which  is  fully 
proved  in  the  west  of  Cornwall  in  numerous  instances.  My 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  this,  some  years  since,  by  observ- 
ing a  broken  row  of  ilexes,  of  above  eighty  years'  growth,  at 
Clowance,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  mrt.,  where  they 
now  stand,  and  constitute  a  valuable  protection  to  the  plant- 
ation in  the  rear.  About  the  grounds  there  are  also  several 
handsome  groups  of  them,  of  about  forty  years'  standing, 
which  are  much  admired  by  visiters,  and  form  a  pleasing 
feature  among  other  evergreens,  and  trees  of  more  stately 
growth.  The  pinaster  is  well  known  in  Cornwall,  and  much 
souffht  after  by  gentlemen  who  are  forming  new  plantations, 
to  plant  principally  as  nurses  to  the  more  valuable  kinds  of 
trees.  When  they  are  planted  to  stand  by  themselves,  either 
in  groups,  belts,  or  large  plantations,  unless  they  are  kept 
properly  thinned  during  tlieir  growth,  premature  old  age 
ensues,  and  they  make  but  a  sorry  appearance  at  the  end  of 
forty  or  fifty  years.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred  where 
a  few  ilexes  were  sprinkled  among  the  pinasters,  the  latter  of 
which  are  gone  to  decay,  leaving  the  former  healthy  and 
vigorous,  and  promising  fair  to  be  of  long  standing. 
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About  half  a  century  ago,  the  pinaster  was  introduced  on 
St  Michael's  Mount,  where  they  grew  rapidly  for  some 
years,  and  formed  a  prominent  feature,  when  viewed  at  a  dis- 
tance, on  that  beautifully  romantic  spot ;  biit  in  about  thirty 
years  they  began  to  decline;  and,  at  forty  years  from  the 
time  they  were  planted,  there  was  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
them  left.  About  three  years  ago,  the  ilex  was  introduced 
there  in  several  groups,  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  was  thought 
advantageous  for  embellishment ;  and  on  niy  visit,  late  in  the 
autumn,  of  last  year,  I  was  much  pleased  to  find  them  in  a 
thriving  state,  and  in  every  way  answering  to  my  wishes  as 
well  as  expectations. 

,  St.  Michael's  Mount,  the  property  of  Sir  John  St  Au- 
byn,  Bart,  is  situate  about  thirteen  miles  from  the  Land's 
End,  in  Mount's  Bay,  and  is  s^urrounded  by  the  sea  six  or 
seven  hours  out  of  twelve.  When  the  tide  is  out,  it  may  be 
approached  from  the  small  town  of  Marazion,  over  a  cause- 
way of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  which  is  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  common  bed  of  sand,  and  composed  of 
pebbles  and  shingle.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference  at 
the  base^ and  about  250ft.  in  height  from  the. sand  which 
lies  around  it -to  the  sumtnit  of  the  tower  which  crowns  its 
tip.  The  rock;  is  chiefly  composed  of  gr^nke^  and  is  of  a 
conical  figure,' which  gradually  diminishes  from  its  broad 
craggy  base'* to* itis.slimmit,  on  which  stands' what  is  called 
*^  the  ^dastle,"  consisting  of-  the  remains  of  the  ancient  mo-*^ 
nastic  buildings,  which  were  considerably  altered  by  the  late 
proprietor^  and  have  been  greatly  embellished  by  the  present 
possessor.'.  The  w.hole  forms  a  pyramidal  appearance,  such 
^  to  excite  in  the  mipd,  tlve  instant  it  is  beheld,  sensations  of 
the  greatest-veneration*  and  astonishment  (Jig.  122.)  There 
are  many  rocks  of  gigantic  dimensions,  which  are  totally,  while 
others  appear  but  partially,  separated '  from  the  tremendous 
mass  on  whi6h  the  buildings  rest  When  viewed  from  different 
directions,  the  whole  preiisents  a  diversity  of  aspects ;  in  some 
places  nearly  perpendicular ;  in  others,  of  gentle  acclivity ; 
aiid  where  there  are  no  rocks,  it  is  covered 'with  verdure, 
which  increases^  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  down ;  to 
its'base,  so  as,  in  one  part,  to  nearly  form  a  plain.  -The 
part  over  whieh  the  visiter  has  to  walk,  tintii  he  approaches 
the  rock,  is  of  geiftle  accent  When  he  begins  to  ascend 
more  rapidly,  it  is  by  a  rocky  winding  path  on  the  north 
side,  having  huge  pendent  rocks  on  his  lef^  and  precipices 
on  his  i^ight*.  Farther  on,  there  are  two  gun  batteries  on  the 
right;  on  leavidg^ which,  he  winds  to  the  left,  and  ascends  a 
i-ough  flight '  of  brc^ken  steps,  some  i^atural  and  others  arti- 
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ficial,  which  brings  him  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  bailding, 
within  which  he  will  find  a  suite  of  apartments  containing 
numerous  relics  of  antiquity,  and  a  chapel  fitted  up  in  a  neat 
style  of  elegance,  with  a  magnificent  organ,  all  of  which  will 
be  found  to  far  exceed  his  expectations.  On  reaching  the 
top  of  the  tower,  an  immense  prospect  opens  to  view,  and  is 
perhaps  as  striking  as  any  that  can  appear  to  «  mortal  eye." 
"  The  immense  extent  of  sea,"  says  Dr.  Maton,  "  raises  the 
most  sublime  emotions :  the  waves  of  the  British,  Irish,  and 
Atlantic  seas  all  roll  within  compass  of  the  sight,"  while  the 
eye  is  released  from  the  uniform,  though  imposing,  grandeur 
of  so  boundless  an  horizon,  by  wandering  on  the  north  and 
west  over  a  landscape  which  Claude  himself  might  have 
transfused  on  his  canvass.  At  the  base,  on  the  northern 
side,  is  a  small  town,  which  comprises  about  250  inhabitants  ; 
and  also  a  commodious  pier,  which  will  contain  upwards  of 
fifty  sail  of  small  vessels.  On  the  south  side,  fully  exposed 
to  the  wide  expanse  of  the  ocean,  is  a  small  garden  (^.  123.), 
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in  three  compartments,  raised  one  above  another;  above 
which  all  is  rock,  and  nearly  perpendicular  all  the  distance 
up  to  the  base  of  the  buildings,  through  the  interstices  of 
which  the  ivy  is  seen  to  make  its  way,  covering  in  patches 
a  great  part  of  it  In  this  garden  several  sorts  of  fruits 
have  been  matured,  such  as  the  peach,  nectarine,  plum, 
&c.,  with  strawberries  of  the  most  delicious  flavour ;  and 
there  is  now  a  myrtle  tree  in  it  of  many  years'  standing. 
Other  half-tender  exotics  might,  no  doubt,  be  introduce 
here  with  safety,  particularly  such  as  have  no  objection  to 
saline  particles  falling  on  them,  as  this  must  firequently  occur 
in  stormy  weather.  On  the  western  side  the  garden  is  pro- 
tected  by  some  stunted  Dutch  or  cork-barked  elms  ( £71mus 
sttber65a) ;  and  on  the  east  by  a  few  elms^  and  some  fine 
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French  tamarisks  (Tlamarix  g&liica),  the  trunks  of  which  are 
of  a  large  size.  There  are  also  a  few  cork-barked  elms  on 
the  norm  side,  near  the  summit  of  the  hill,  at  the  base  of  the 
buildings.  The  elder  (Sambucus  n}gra)  is  likewise  inter- 
spersed here  in  great  abundance,  and,  with  the  others,  gives  a 
pleasing  feature  to  this  side  of  the  mount  during  the  summer 
season. 

To  the  botanist  the  Mount  will  not  be  altogether  barren 
of  amusement  and  study;  as,  among  the  many  large  and 
scattering  rocks  down  towards  its  base  (some  of  which  are 
partly  embedded  in  the  soil,  while  others  lie  on  its  surface), 
the  variety  of  plants  is  considerable,  among  which  are  to  be 
seen  the  ^spl^nium  marlnum,  5tatice  Armaria,  Zonula  He- 
lenftim,  Senecio  Jacobae^'a,  &c.,  with  a  profusion  of  Bov^o 
officinalis,  wild  hyacinths,  and  narcissuses,  which,  during  their 
season  of  flowering,  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  whole. 

Such  as  feel  disposed  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
this  venerable  monument  of  antiquity  may  be  referred  to  the 
Guide  to  ike  Mounfs  Bay  and  the  Land^s  End^  by  a  Physician^ 
published  in  1824,  in  which  the  author  gives  its  natural, 
ecclesiastical,  and  military  history ;  also  its  geology,  and  the 
minerals  with  which  it  abounds.  The  reader  will  also  find  a 
description  of  the  climate  in  Mount's  Bay,  with  a  pretty  con- 
siderable list  of  acclimatised  exotics;  also  a  list  of  indigenous 
plants  of  western  Cornwall,  with  many  other  particulars 
interesting  to  both  the  gardener  and  botanist,  as  well  as  to 
those  whose  scientific  researches  are  of  another  description. 

I  shall  close  this  article  in  the  language  of  a  more  recent 
writer,  who  says,  that,  *^  to  the  mineralogist,  the  antiquary, 
the  historian,  die  poet,  and  the  painter,  St.  Michael's  Mount 
will  ever  be  an  object  of  particular  interest  and  real  satis- 
faction." I  am»  Sir,  yours  &c. 

T.  RUTGER. 

Skorigrovey  Essex,  Jan.  I8S3. 


Art.  VIII.     A  Notice  of  the  Effects  of  Wind  on  Trees  grotoing  on 
the  Coast  near  Poolcy  Dorsetshire.  By  the  Rev.  W.  d,  Clarkk. 

Sir, 
The  prevailing  winds  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  are  from 
the  south-west.  The  effects  of  these  winds  upon  vegetation 
are  remarkably  evident  in  the  direction  of  the  branches  of 
the  trees  which  have  been  exposed  in  unsheltered  situations. 
I  send  you  herewith  profiles  of  six  oaks  (J%5. 124,  125,  126.), 
selected  from  nearly  two  dozen  standing  together,  on  the 
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boundary  of  Canford  Heath,  near  Wimborne,  and  on  the 
estate  of  the  Hon.  W.  F.  &  Ponsonby,  M.  P.     I  am  told 


that  Uiere  are  still  more  striking  instances  of  such  influence 
Dear  Lymington,  in  Hampshire,  though  I  do  not  remember 


growing  on  Ike  Coast  near  Poole.  £49 

to  have  obsetred  them.  The  corioiis  old  oak  tree  in  the 
cliff  above  Hiley's  Marsh,  in  this  parish,  has,  I  believe,  been 
noticed  elsewhere : 
of  this,  however,  I 
send  you  also  a 
sketch  {Jg.  127.). 
drawn  in  a  heavy 
gale  from  the  south* 
west;  so  pardon  it 
There  are  also  other 
trees  in  low  situ- 
ations, exposed  to 
tbe  winds  on  the 
I  shore  of  Poole  Har- 

' J  hour,    which     have 

been  similarly  affected :  but  among  the  oaks  at  Canford  there 
grow  two  holly  trees  the  branches  of  which  are  wanting 
to  the  north-east,  and  to  the  south-west  are  full  and  strong. 
I  know  nowhere  such  examples  of  the  influence  of  the  wind 
as  the  trees  in  the  high  heath  lands  in  this  vicinity  exhibit. 
The  direction  of  the  branches  of  the  trees  out  of  which  these 
sketches  {^s.  124.  to  126.)  have  been  selected  is,  as  taken 
by  compass,  from  south-west  to  north-east,  the  foliage  being 
in  the  latter  quarter.  I  ani,  Sir,  yours,  &c 

W.  B.  Clarke. 
Parkstone,  near  Pode,  Dorsetshire, 
September  13.  18S2. 


Ths  nilject  proposed  to  conuderation  in  this  and  the  preceding  ct 
municatioi)  is  one  of  great  interest;  that  of  decorating,  with  tliose  pleat 
pictures,  shrubs  and  trees,  the  landscapes  of  the  coast,  which,  in  cs 
numerous  enough,  are  unomamented  by  tbem.  Mr.  Clarke's  conuni 
cation  shows  that  in  some  dtuations  there  will  be  great  difficult;  in  rearing 
trees  and  shrubs  to  efiect  this  abject;  and  Mr.  Rutger's  paper  teaches, 
from  experience,  the  serriceableness  of  the  evergreen  oak  and  duster  pine 
towards  effecting  the  end  desired.  Mr,  Rutger  also  imparts  other  hints  on 
the  subject,  which  merit  close  attention. 

I  may  here  append  a  short  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  species  very 
common,  yet  for  the  most  part  suitably  tenacious  of  growth,  which,  six 
years  or  more  ago,  I  noted  down  from  iuformstion  supplied  to  me  bj 
bTOther.gardeners  who  had  lived  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk.  Mj  attention 
to,  and  enquiries  on,  the  subject  had  been  previousl;  excited  by  hearing  a 
gentleman  complain  of  the  difficulty  he  had  experienced  in  furnishing  his 
coast  grounds  with  thriving  shrubs  and  trees,  and  from  Uiy  having  once 
Tinted  the  coast  at  Aldborough  (iJuSblk),  where  it  is  treeless,  shrubless, 
moorlike,  and  ungratifying,  save  in  the  amplitude  and  magnificence  of 
ocean  here  obvious  to  the  Cye,  and  the  interest  excited  by  the  numerous 
parsing  vessels  which,  in  their  course  to  the  northward  and  the  southward, 
plough  its  surface.. 
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2>^«.—-  Common  dm,  common  wych,  willow,  Huntingdon  willow,  oakt 
poplar,  aspen,  hazel,  ash,  wild  cherrv,  hornbeam,  birch,  maple,  service 
time,  yew,  sycamore,  Scotch  pine,  larch,  spruce  fir,lVe}'mouth  pine,  cluster 
pine,  norsechestnut,  Spanish  or  sweet  chestnut,  alder,  elder,  laburnum, 
plane,  hoU}'. 

,  Shrubs.  —  Tamarisk,  i^^triplex  ^&limus,  il'triplex  /^ortulacoldes,  ^u- 
pleiirum  fruticdsum,  i{6scus  aculeatus  under  tail  trees,  common  dog:wood 
(CJornus  sanguinea),  common  spindle  wood  (£u<5nymus  europae^is), 
common  broom,  and  the  furze. 

This  list  is  doubtless  susceptible  of  correction  and  extension,  and  these 
acts,  I  hope,  will  be  performed  on  it  by  correspondents.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  subject  better  worth  their  teaching  others  upon,  than  the  best  means  of 
converting  a  dreary  and  desert-like  coast  into  a  richly  furnished  landscape ; 
that  those  whose  property  or  duties  may  require  them  to  reside  in  spots  so 
little  favoured  naturally  (some  coasts  are  charmingly  planted  independently 
of  man),  may  draw  and  establish  round  their  dwelling-place  the  beauties  of 
vegetable  nature.  However  common  the  species  named  above,  or  others 
which  correspondents  yet  may  mention,  may  be,  such  are  more  valuable  at 
first  than  choicer  kinds ;  because,  from  their  hardihood  and  usual  tenacious- 
ness  of  growth,  they  are  more  likely  to  thrive  in  unindulgent  soils  and 
situations.  When  these  are  well  established,  choicer  kinds  may  be  reared 
beneath  their  shelter.  But,  common  as  I  call  them,  they  seem  to  in- 
clude among  themselves  nearly  all  the  kinds  on  which  Cowper  has  thus 
pleasingly  remarked :  — 

**  Attractive  is  the  woodland  scene. 


Diversified  with  trees  of  every  growth. 

Alike,  yet  various.    Here  the  grey  smooth  trunks 

Of  ash,  or  lime,  or  beech,  distinctly  shine 

Within  the  twilight  of  their  distant  shades. 

No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 

Though  each  its  hue  peculiar ;  paler  some. 

And  of  a  wannish  grey :  the  wiUow  such. 

And  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf. 

And  ash  far  stretching  his  umbrageous  arm ; 

Of  deeper  green  the  elm ;  and  deeper  still. 

Lord  of  the  woods,  the  lon^-^urviving  oak. 

Some  glossy-leaved,  and  shming  in  the  sun ; 

The  maple,  and  the  beech  of  oily  nuts 

Prolific,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 

Diffusing  odours :  nor  unnoted  pass 

The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire, 

Now  green,  now  tawny,  and,  ere  autumn  yet 

Have  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  bright." 

CofvperU  Task,  book  i. 

Of  the  names  of  trees  and  shrubs  contained  in  my  brief  list  above,  the 
greater  part  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Joseph  Malpas,  jun.,  of  Michaelstow  Hall 
gardens,  Ramsey,  near  Harwich ;  who  remarked  that  the  Spanish  or  sweet 
chestnut  is  the  pride  of  all  the  timber  trees  in  that  neighbourhood ;  that 
there  are  most  magnificent  specimens  of  it  existing  thereabouts ;  and  that 
its  wood  is  a  good  deal  used  there,  and  deemed  almost  equally  durable  and 
valuable  with  that  of  the  oak  itself.  Should  correspondents  be  pleased  to 
follow  up  this  subject,  they  will  doubtless  notify,  in  each  coast  neighbour- 
hood on  which  they  may  report,  the  kind  or  kinds  of  tree  or  shrub  which 
thrives  the  roost  perfectly ;  and  notice,  in  connection  with  such  instance, 
$he  soil,  and  more  particularly  winds,  which  most  prevail  there.— •/'.  I>. 
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Art.  IX.  The  Formation  of  a  National  Society  for  thd  Pro- 
motion of  Arboriculture  suggested;  and  Hints  on  the  Disease 
prevailing  in  Plantations  of  the  Larch  Tree  communicated.  By 
Mr.  James  Munro. 

**  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods."    Byron, 

Sir, 
It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  I  became  a  constant 
reader  of  this  Magazine :  during  which  period  I  have  often 
had  to  regret  that,  while  communications  tending  to  promote 
the  interests  of  horticulture  have  poured  in  upon  you  from 
every  quarter,  arboriculture  has  seemed  to  be  totally  disre- 
garded. Now,  Sir,  to  what  cause  can  we  attribute  this 
torpitude  of  feeling  toward  this  valuable  branch  of  rural  eco- 
nomy in  practical  men ;  as  well  as  in  those  from  whom  better 
things  are  to  be  expected,  the  landowners  ?  The  only  reason 
seems  to  be,  the  want  of  this  great  desideratum,  a  society 
exclusively  for  the  promotion  of  arboriculture :  from  such  an 
institution  much  may  be  reasonably  expected.  The  import- 
ant improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  our  systems  of 
horticulture  and  agriculture  since  the  establishment  of  their 
respective  societies  in  this  country,  and  the  fact,  so  obvious, 
that  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  impetus  given  by  these 
societies  to  the  spirit  of  enquiry  and  improvement  in  various 
branches  of  domestic  economy,  make  it  appear  somewhat 
unaccountable  that  a  society  exclusively  for  the  promotion 
of  arboriculture  has  not  been  established  even  years  ago. 
That  a  national  sylvan  society  would  be  productive  of  results 
as  important  as  either  of  the  other  societies  have  been  in 
their  respective  departments,  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt :  nay, 
the  high  pitch  to  which  horticulture  and  agriculture  have 
arrived,  warrant  the  conclusion  that,  if  we  had  a  more  com- 
prehensive means  for  collecting  arboricultural  information 
than  we  at  present  have,  we  should  be  put  in  possession  of 
many  valuable  hints  from  persons  employed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  woods;  which  hints,  otherwise,  may  perish  with 
those  who  can  and  would  communicate  them.  It  will  be 
admitted  that  our  planting  interest,  in  point  of  importance, 
stands  next  to  that  of  agriculture:  but  why  it  has  been 
denied  the  benefit  of  a  separate  focus  for  the  concen- 
tration of  the  widely  scattered  ravs  of  information,  while 
horticulture  has  been  so  long  indulged  with  diis  advantage, 
IS  a  problem  which  I  leave  for  solution  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietors ;  who,  in  this  instance,  lose,  and  have  lost,  sight  of 
the  pound  in  search  of  the  penny.  There  certainly  can  be  no 
greater  source  of  enjoyment  to  a  country  gentleman  than  that 
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of  attending  to  his  woods,  and  beholding  them  in  a  prosperous 
and  well-regulated  condition.     When  he  casts  his  eyes  upon 
a  woodland  coeval  with  himself,  and  now  far  upward  sprung, 
while  he,  a  pygmy,  gazes  from  beneath,  to  wide-spread  branches 
^^  that  embrown  the  day,"  there  is  a  sublimity  in  the  contem- 
plation which  every  other  pursuit  fails  to  produce.     *^  There 
is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods,"  which  every  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  sylvan  progression  cannot  fail  to  appreciate :  yet, 
with  all  the  allurements  of  which  practical  forestry  is  pos- 
sessed, how  very  few  there  are  who  avail  themselves  of  this 
most  rational  species  of  enjojonent  I     The  greater  proportion 
of  our  woods,  from  neglect  and  mismanagement,  appear  as  if 
they  belonged  to  nobody.     It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see 
nurse  and  nursling  allowed  to  grow  up  together,  locked  in 
each  other's  arms,  as  if  it  were  intended  they  should  never  be 
parted ;  till  the  famished  parent  earth  groans-  under  the  cum- 
brous load,  and   the  want  of  air  and  scanty  nourishment 
conspire  to  hulry  on  a  precocious  maturity.  Whence  the  cause 
of  this  n^lect  ?     I  should  suppose  it  to  lie  in  the  want  of  a 
properly  constituted  system  of  management.     Were  I  asked 
for  a  remedy,  I  would  answer,  let  a  national  society  be  formed 
without  delay*     Such   an   institution,   with  royaltfr   for   its 
patron,  Would  call  to  its  aid  such  a  host  of  scientific  and 
pra<^tical  men  as  could  not  fail  shortly  to  promulgate  a  system 
of  management  upon  which  wood  proprietors  could  depend9 
and  act  with  safety.     That  such  a  measure  will  soon  force 
itself  dpon  the  notice  of  the  planting  public,  I  have  little 
doubt ;  for,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  a  few 
*who  keep  their  woods  in  a  tolerable   state  of  order,  yet» 
generally  speaking,  the  forester  is  found  without  a  regular 
system,  and  acting  at  random :  the  ill  effects  of  which  are 
yearly  becoming  more  apparent;  and  of  which  a  stronger 
proof  need  not  be  adduc^  than  the  actual  conditbn  which 
our  larch  plantations  are  in  at  the  present  day.   Here  disease 
is  making  alarming  advances ;  and,  if  something  is  not  speedily 
done,  the  probable  consequence  is,  the  extermination  firom  our 
soil  of  this  seemingly  degenerated  species. 

In  offering  a  few  observations  on  the  probable  causes  of 
disease  in  the  larch,  I  feel  fully  alive  to  my  inability  to  handle 
a  subject  of  so  grave  importance  as  this  is,  and  as  it  ought 
to  be  considered :  nay,  my  inexperience  might  justify  the 
chaige  of  presumption,  were  it  not  that  the  only  aim  which 
I  have  in  view  is,  to  endeavour  to  divert  a  portion  of  that 
flood  of  talent  which  streams  through  the  pages  of  this  Ma- 
gazine, from  the  already  fertilised  fields  of  horticulture,  into 
the   lt>ugh  channels   of  the  tod  much-neglected  science   of 
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arboriculture :  in  short,  to  draw  the  attention  of  some  able 
arboriculturist  to  the  subject,  and,  if  possible,  induce  the  pro- 
prietors of  woods  to  take  into  their  serious  consideration 
what  so  immediately  concerns  their  interests. 

Since  the  introduction  of  larch  to  this  country,  somewhere 
between  17S0  and  1740,  I  conceive  that  three  eras  have 
occurred.  First,  the  introduction  of  it;  then  its  occupancy 
of  a  situation  in  the  garden  and  Uie  shrubbery ;  and,  lastly, 
its  general  use  in  plantations.  The  first  are  what  may 
be  termed  the  original  larches;  and,  so  fer  as  I  know, 
disease  has  not  been  observed  in  any  one  of  them.  Under 
the  second  era,  commencing  about  seventy  years  ago,  the 
hardy  nature  of  the  tree  came  to  be  better  understood.  At 
this  period,  it  was  partially  diffused  over  the  country  on 
select  spots :  among  these  trees  prevails  the  disease  called 
pumping,  and  it  will  be  found  to  exist,  in  various  degrees  of 
extent,  in  every  district  of  the  country  where  such  plantations 
are-  But  the  most  unfortunate  era  for  larch  seems  to  be  the 
third,  commencing  from  twenty*five  to  thirty  years  ago,  when 
the  mania  for  cheap  and  seedling  planting  spread  over  the 
island.  The  hardy  constitution  of  the  larch  having  been 
fully  ascertained,  it  was  planted  out  from  the  seed-bed  in 
millions,  in  every  soil  and  situation.  Amongst  these  plants  a 
still  more  malignant  distemper  presents  itself,  threatening 
entire  destruction  to  tlie  species.  This  disease  somewhat  re- 
«embles-4he  canker  in  apple  trees :  first  a  branch  gives  way ; 
then  a  black  liquid  issues  from  the  point  of  union  with  the 
trunk,  the  regular  ascension  of  the  sap  seems  to  be  im- 
peded, and  the  alburnum  is  disposed  in  rather  lar^e  quan- 
tities on  each  side  of  the  afFecled  part,  which  gives  the  tree  a 
very  unsightly  and  gibbous  appearance.  In  many  plantations 
of  this  neighbourhood,  few  trees  which  belong  to  what  I  have 
termed  the  third  era  have  escaped.  Here  the  most  partial 
observer  cannot  fail  bein^  fcnrcibiy  struck  with  the  feet,  that 
the  health  of  our  larch  plantations,  of  the  different  periods  or 
eras  which  I  have  marked  out,  has  taken  a  decidedly  progres- 
sive turn  for  the  worse :  hence  the  prevalent  idea  diat  larch, 
in  this  country,  has  degenerated  by  continued  seminal  pro- 
creations. 

In  the  case  of  canker  in  fruit  trees  which  are  cultivated 
for  fruit  only  without  regard  to  timber,  the  attempt  to  cure 
or  arrest  the  disease  is  rational;  but  any  attempt  to  cure 
canker  in  larch,  by  external  application,  would,  in  fact,  be  an 
approximatiou  to  the  labours  of  an  old  public  acquaintance, 
Mrs.  Partington.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  tp 
prevent ;  which,  in  almost  all  cases,  is  much  easier  than  tp 
cure:  and  I  hold  the  opinion,  at  present,  that  prevention  is  far 
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from  hopeless.  This  stage  of  the  subject,  however,  I  reserve  for 
some  future  communication ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  confine 
my  remarks  to  what  has  been  termed  pumping. 

The  cause  of  pumping,  like  that  of  canker,  I  believe  to 
be  mismanagement  in  cultivation ;  and  though  here,  also,  a 
cure  is  hopeless  where  the  disease  lias  established  itself  in  any 
individual  tree,  prevention  is  in  the  power  of  the  assiduous 
planter.  I  have  already  stated,  that,  amongst  the  original 
larches  (that  is,  such  trees  as  were  planted  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  the  second  era),  disease  is  unknown.  May 
not  this  be  accounted  for  from  the  nature  of  the  treatment 
which  plants  supposed  to  be  of  delicate  constitution  might  re- 
ceive ?  From  this  circumstance,  there  is  just  reason  to  suppose 
that  great  attention  was  observed ;  that  the  plants  were  trans* 
planted,  and,  perhaps,  retransplanted ;  and  not  finally  planted 
out  until  they  had  attained  a  considerable  altitude,  and  were 
in  some  measure  in  possession  of  the  perfecting  capabilities. 
By  means  of  transplanting  and  retransplanting,  previously  to 
the  final  removal,  an  effectual  check  would  be  given  to  that 
vigorous  growth  so  natural  to  young  trees ;  a  less  extensive 
layer  of  young  wood  would  be  deposited,  such  as  our  short 
and  often  cold  summer  is  capable  of  converting  into  bard 
durable  timber.  What  tends  to  give  these  observations  a 
colouring  of  truth  is  the  fact  (if  my  information  is  correct), 
that  pumping  has  begun  amongst  the  larch  that  were  planted 
in  the  second  era,  about  Dunkeld ;  whilst  the  original  trees 
are  still  perfectly  sound.  It  then  appears  that,  in  this  era, 
the  planters  made  the  first  false  step  aside  from  that  path  of 
cautious  and  guarded  treatment  which  was  observed  by  their 
more  fortunate  predecessors  of  the  former  period.  They 
having  ascertained  that  the  tree  was  more  hardy  than  was  at 
first  supposed,  it  was  planted  out  in  considerable  numbers 
from  the  nursery  lines,  one  year  transplanted;  a  few,  perhaps* 
of  them  from  the  two-years'  seedling-bed.  At  this  tender  age, 
no  check  was  experienced  by  the  plants  at  removal ;  they 
struck  down  their  roots  at  once,  and  rushed  away  in  growth 
with  surprising  rapidity.  The  proprietor,  delighted  at  the 
progress  which  they  made,  calculated  upon  a  rich  harvest  for 
posterity,  little  dreaming  that  decay  had  commenced  the  work 
of  devastation  by  the  very  cause  which  excited  his  fond  an- 
ticipations, a  too  rapid  growth. 

I  have  consulted  practical  men  as  to  disease  in  larch* 
all  of  whom  were  inclined  to  blame  the  soil.*    ^^  Oh !  **  said 

*  **  The  common  larch  is  very  soon  lost  when  planted  above  a  sub- 
stratum of  red  sandstone.  In  the  vale  of  the  Annan^  wherever  the  slopinc 
banks  have  a  substratum  of  this  rock,  or  one  composed  of  a  sort  of  red 
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one,  ^*  it  is  no  wonder  to  see  these  trees  pumped :  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  they  grow  at  all  on  that  cold  wet 
bottom."  **  Too  dry  a  situation/'  says  another;  while  a 
third  makes  a  fault  of  the  soil  being  too  rich.  I  suppose, 
these  general  causes  are  assigned  because  they  either  will  not, 
or  cannot,  be  at  the  trouble  of  enquiry.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  with  such  instructors,  it  need  not  be  wondered  at,  if, 
when  first  I  betook  myself  to  forestry,  I  was  a  firm  be-r 
liever  in  the  soil  doctrine;  but  one  or  two  years'  practice 
convinced  me  that  the  creed  of  the  soil  being  the  sole  cause 
was  untenable.  It  unfortunately  happens  for  this  doctrine, 
that,  in  every  plantation  of  fifty  to  seventy  years'  standing, 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  trees  are  not  pumped :  and  I 
myself  have  cut  down  larches  where  one  was  pumped,  and, 
at  not  four  feet  distant,  another  was  cut  down  quite  sound. 
Now,  I  would  ask,  what  difference  could  exist  here  in  the 
soil,  where  the  roots  of  the  one  must  have  been  interwoven 
with  those  of  the  other  ?  I  am  far  from  doubting  that  soil 
not  congenial  to  the  habits  of  the  larch  may  constitute  one  of 
the  destructive  causes,  when  circumstances  may  have  connected 
it  with  the  others ;  but  that  it  is  the  sole,  or  even  the  chief, 
cause,  does  not  appear :  for,  either  on  a  bad  soil  they  must  be 
all  pumped,  or,  on  good  soil,  they  must  be  all  sound,  which 
is  not  the  case. 

Is  there  no  ground,  then,  for  supposing  that  an  extensive 
annual  deposit  of  alburnum  has  some  hand  in  the  matter  ? 
If  we  examine  a  larch  tree  that  is  pumped,  when  cut 
down,  we  find  that  it  is  the  growth  of  the  first  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  that  has  given  way :  and,  generally,  the  decay 
extends  to  that  side  of  the  tree  upon  which  the  rings  are 
broadest;  while  the  outer  rings,  that  have  been  formed  of  less 
extensive  deposits,  are  quite  sound.  This  circumstance  comes 
with  considerable  force  against  the  opinion  that  the  sole  cause 
is  the  soil ;  for,  if  this  were  the  fact,  how  is  it  that  the  attack 
is  not  all  over  the  tree  at  once  ?  But,  no :  it  is  generally  con- 
fined to  the  growth  of  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  to 
nearly  about  as  many  feet  up  fi'om  the  root;  leaving  the  outer 


sandstone,  shingle,  or  gravel,  the  outward  decajr  of  the  tree  is  visible  at 
from  fideen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  internal  decay  commences 
sooner,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  upper  soil,  in  the  centre  of  the  trunk, 
at  the  root,  in  the  wood  bemg  of  a  darker  colour,  extending  by  degrees  in 
circumference  and  up  the  stem,  until  the  lower  part  of  it  becomes  entirely 
deprived  of  vegetation,  and  assumes  a  tough  and  corky  appearance.  This 
extends  to  the  whole  plant,  which  gradually  decays  and  dies.  On  the  same 
soil  the  oak  grows  and  thrives  wdl."  (Sir  WiUktm  Jardme,  in  his  notes 
to  White's  Natural  History  ofSeUwme.)^J.  D. 
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rings  sound,  until  a^e  brings  about  that  natural  decay  to 
which  every  vegetable  body  is  liable*  From  this,  may  we 
not  conclude  that  it  is  imprudent  to  plant  out  larches  before 
they  shall  have  attained  a  considerable  age  and  size  ?  Or  is 
there  any  thing  irrational  in  the  idea  of  checking  the  vege- 
tative  energies  of  larch  in  its  youth  ?  and,  as  it  is  an  exotic, 
compel  it,  as  it  were,  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  climate ; 
that,  by  depositing  a  moderate  annual  layer  for  the  first  ten 
years,  such  as  our  season  can  ripen,  a  firm  and  healthy 
nucleus  for  future  depositions  may  be  secured,  when  the  ca- 
pabilities afibrded  by  nature  for  perfecting  the  system  would 
be  developed,  and  the  process  of  formation  completed. 

I  only  farther  observe,  at  present,  that  another  means  of 
promoting  rapid  growth  is  density  of  planting ;  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  that  of  allowing  plantations  to  grow  up  in  an 
over-crowded  state :  of  the  evil  of  which  every  planter  pro- 
fesses to  be  aware,  and  yet  which  every  planter  is  in  the  habit 
of  too  long  neglecting.  Some  hold  the  opinion  that  woods 
should  be  allowed  to  thin  themselves,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Norwegian  forests.  With  trees  indigenous  to  the  country, 
this  may  be  all  very  well ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  this 
be  the  proper  mode  of  treating  exotics.  Besides,  the  greatest 
possible  number,  on  the  smallest  possible  space,  is  certainly 
not  the  surest  way  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  return,  as 
the  actual  state  of  many  plantations  show :  and  hence  the 
propriety  of  judicious  thinning  in  every  instance,  whether 
the  trees  be  indigenous  or  exotic.  Judicious  management, 
however,  circumstanced  as  we  at  present  are,  need  not  be 
expected.  Individuals  may  recommend  any  system  of  ma- 
nagement they  please;  but,  such  is  the  aversion  which  gen- 
tlemen have  in  general  to  apply  the  axe  to  the  most  worthless 
trees,  that,  unless  a  system  having  the  sanction  of  some  regu- 
larly constituted  body  is  given  them,  they  will  never  have 
confidence  to  act.  Here,  then,  is  the  necessity  for  a  national 
sylvan  society. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Brechin  Nursery^  Junej  183S.  James  Munro. 

Mr.  E.  Murphy  has  ofiered,  in  Vol.  VII.  p.  295—298., 
some  remarks  which  may  be  read  with  advantage,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Munro's  valuable  communication ;  as  may 
a  paper  in  the  Quart.  Joum,  of  Agr.  for  September  last,  on 
the  subject,  by  our  correspondent  6.  L  T.,  the  author  of  the 
Dom.  Gard.  Man.  We  recommend  both  to  Mr.  Munro,  and 
hope  that,  after  reading  them,  he  will  continue  his  communi- 
cations to  us  on  this  important  subject.  —  Cond. 
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Art.  X.     On  training  the   Oak  Tree,  so  as  to  produce  curved 
Timberfjbr  Use  in  the  Construction  of  Ships.    By  Mr.  James 

MUNRO* 

Sir,  ' 

The  superiority,  in  point  of  durability,  of  such  oak  as  is 
to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  over  that  which  is 
grown  on  richer  soils  and  in  warmer  climates,  is  generally 
admitted;  and  this  superiority  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  attributing  it  to  the  slow  (so  slow  as  to  be  almost  im* 
perceptible)  accumulation  of  vegetable  fibre;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  inferiorily  of  the  oak  of  milder  climates  is  a 
consequence  of  a  condition  of  growth  the  reverse  of  this.  * 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  an  unalterable  law  in  the  appointed 
economy  of  vegetable  bodies,  from  the  mushroom,  the  child  of 
a  night,  to  the  tree  that  has  braved  the  storms  of  a  thousand 
winters,  that  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  rapidity  of  the  form- 
ation shall  be  the  durability  of  the  substance  formed  ;  and  so 
will  it  be  with  any  particular  species,  according  as  the  form- 
ation of  its  substance  is,  by  a  variation  of  treatment,  hastened 
or  retarded. 

Sir  Henry  Steuart,  in  his  able  refutation  of  the  *^  mucking 
system,''  says  that  **  the  Scottish  mountain  oak  seldom  rises 
to  a  fifth  part  of  the  English  tree."  Such  an  assertion,  from 
such  an  authority,  is  certainly  ill  calculated  to  advance  the 
interests  of  that  species  of  tree  from  which  we  derive  our 
national  bulwarks ;  particularly  as  there  is  not  a  very  great 
difference,  in  the  degree  of  temperature,  between  the  low 
country  and  some  of  the  highland  glens.  Those  who  are 
aware  of  this,  and  wb6,  at  the  same  time,  have  read  Sir 
H.  Steuart's  statement,  can  scarcely  be  blamed  if  they  should 
form  a  rather  contemptuous  opinion  of  the  oak,  regarding 
its  cultivation  as  a  forest  tree,  or  entirely  overlook  its 
merits  for  any  thing  else  than  a  mere  coppice  bush.  Un- 
fortunately, there  remains  no  living  specimen  of  what  Scot- 
land was  capable  of  producing.  Ever  a  prey  to  external 
as  well  as  internal  foes,  her  primeval  forests  were,  in  the 
course  of  her  long  and  destructive  wars,  either  given  to  the 
flames  l^  the  enemy,  or  they  fell  by  the  wasting  hand  of 
time.     Y  et,  in  absence  of  these,  there  are  records  tnat  prove 

*  Mi^t  not  the  cause  of  the  dry  rot  be  traced  to  this  source  ?  Since 
the  attacks  of  the  rot  are  partial,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  learn  whether 
the  planks  infected  with  the  rot  were  token  from  the  heart  of  the  lo^ ;  for, 
as  such  planks  would,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  the  earlier-formed 
layers  of  woody  matter,  this  would,  in  conseouence^  of  having  been  de- 
posited in  large  quantities,  be  more  porous  in  tne  grain,  and  therefore  less 
durable,  than  the  layers  more  recently  formed. 
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sufficiently  that  Scotland,  in  ancient  times,  reared  oaks  of  no 
inconsiderable  stature;  and  the  huge  logs  of  black  oak 
which  are  to  be  found  buried  in  the  mosses  [peat  bogs]  afford 
ia  clear  demonstration  that  oak  fit  for  naval  purposes  may  be 
reared  in  Scotland..  The  necessity  and  vast  importance  of 
having  a  large  and  regular  supply  of  curved  wood  for  naval 
architecture  must  strike  every  one  who  possesses  a  British 
heart  I  dare  not  say  it  is  a  lack  of  patriotism  on .  the  part 
of  the  Scottish  landlord,  nor  can  I  say  how  it  is,  yet  true  it 
is,  that  there  is  not  an  estate,  in  the  country  whereon  oak 
trees,  to  any  considerable  extent,  have  been  planted,  or  kept 
in  training,  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  trees  required  in  building 
a  ship  should  be  of  the  curved  kind ;  but  well-formed  curves, 
or  knees  as  they  are  called,  are  oflen  difficult  to  be  found  in 
sufficient  number.  To  relieve  us  from  this  difficulty,  a 
system  of  training  ought  to  be  commenced  by  which  the 
requisite  quantity  of  knees  required  for  a  whole  future  navy 
might,  to  a  certainty,  be  all  put  into  form  in  the  short  space 
of  two  years,  or  three  at  the  most. 

If  the  honour  of  developing  such  a  system  have  been 
reserved  for  me,  I  shall  certainly  think  myself  singularly  for- 
tunate :  but,  alas !  the  thing  is  surely  too  simple  in  its  nature, 
and  too  obviously  efficient,  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
those  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  had  the  charge  of  the 
naval  forests.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  here  proceed  with  the 
developement ;  and  should  the  same  mode  be  already  in 
practice,  you  have  only  to  suppress  this  paper :  if  this  be  not 
the  case,  I  consider  the  method  well  worth  the  attention  of 
the  forest  commissioners. 

In  or  aboat  the  same  year  that  I  made  my  experiment  in 
preparing  large  trees,  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  notice 
[in  p.  217.]  with  approbation,  I  selected  a  few  oaks,  in  a 
thin  well-aired  plantation,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  old  : 
I  had  their  heads  taken  off,  leaving  nothing  but  a  bare  pole 
seven  feet  in  height  This  was  done  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  months,  that  the  stools  might  have  the  full  advantage 
of  the  first  efforts  of  the  returning  spring.  I  watched  vrith 
great  attention  as  the  spring  advanced ;  and  toward  the  latter 
end  of  May  the  stools  sent  out,  from  top  to  bottom,  from  the 
bark  thousands  of  young  shoots.  I  made  choice  of  four  of 
the  strongest  shoots,  situated  at  right  angles ;  the  remainder 
of  the  numerous  brotherhood  was  rubbed  off.  From  the 
strength  of  the  stools  these  four  remaining  shoots  made  con- 
siderable proffresS)  in  the  course  of  which  I  had  them  trained 
out  horizontfuly,  as  represented  in  the  outline*   {Jig^  128.) 
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a.  The  trunk,  or  ttooL  ft,  A  branch  so  cut  in  m  to  produce  an  acute  knee  at  its  extremity. 

c,  A  brancli  with  the  natural  curre. 

dt  The  upright  potts  to  which  the  branchea  were,  with  nails  and  threda,  pinned  down  to  the  form. 

This  experiment,  owing  to  my  having  to  take  my  departure 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  was  left  entirely  to  nature^ 
so  that  I  am  unprepared  to  say  what  the  result  may  be* 
This,  however,  I  consider  of  but  little  consequence,  as  the 
practical  result  is  as  certain  as  the  celebrated  method  of 
making  an  egg  stand  upon  the  small  end.  Had  these 
trees  continued  under  my  care,  it  was  my  intention  to  train 
the  shoots  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  out  from  the 
trunk,  when  I  would  have  given  a  natural  or  an  acute  curve 
as  fancy  might  direct  Upon  a  tree  trained  upon  this  prin- 
ciple six  to  eight  knees  could  be  grown ;  and,  what  is  of  no 
small  importance,  they  can  be  put  into  the  form  required 
with  very  little  trouble  or  expense. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

James  Munro* 
Brechin  Nursery^  August  5.  1833. 


Art.  XI.  A  Notice  of  the  Species  of  Pines  added  to  the 
at  DropmorCf  and  of  some  shaixn/  Species  ofJUAnering  Plants 
tohich  aecorate  the  Garden  there.  By  Mr.  Philip  Frost,  Head 
Gardener  at  Dropmore. 

Sir, 
I   SEND  you,   according  to   the  wish  expressed  by  you 
when  here,  a  list  of  the  new  species  of  pines  which  have  been 
added  to  our  pinetum  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  an 
account  of  it  m  your  Vol.  III.  p.  263.  to  268. :  — 
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Plnnf  LambertMiia.  Piaam  nMcans.  C^drns  Deodanu 

^itHnlm,  Piekta  Fischer.  Also  aa  anknown  ape- 

L'taveoMo.  pondondoa.  dea^   toit    here    for 

mootSo^  Sobbiiaiia.  JdeodBna. 

cr^odis.  SebiDBWMi  var.  Jrvwcorw       [Aldi^gis] 

n?fr*"^'^  Oerardt^no.  Ciinnlnghtoi. 


I  shall  ako  give  yoa  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  new  and 
beautiful  plants  which  we  bed  out,  group,  or  otherwise  applj 
for  the  decoration  of  the  out-door  garden  during  summer. 

Yerbina  venbsa  is  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  gar- 
den when  planted  out  in  a  bed ;  and  we  have  a  bed  of  plants 
of  it  arranged  by  the  side  of  a  bed  of  Ferb^na  chamaedrifolia, 
and  the  abundant  blossoms  of  the  two,  those  of  each  so  beauti- 
fiil  and  so  unlike  those  of  its  neighbour,  supply  superb  masses 
of  colour,  mutually  relieved  and  enhanced  in  splendour  by 
the  striking  contrast  of  the  colours  of  the  two.  Ferb^na 
venosa  may  be  readily  multiplied  by  cuttings  inserted  under 
a  hand  glass,  or  in  a  frame  with  a  little  heat.  It  has  a  pecu- 
liar property  of  throwing  up  suckers  at  a  distance  from  the 
root,  which  soon  make  a  good  thick  bed.  Any  light  soil 
suits  it 

Werbina  Sabtni  ?  is  quite  a  new  plant  here.  I  am  preparing 
for  a  bed  next  season.  It  is  a  procumbent  and  delicate  little 
plant,  well  adapted  for  beds,  or  to  hang  over  the  sides  of 
flower  baskets. 

Nierembh-giA  phcsnicea  is  also  a  fine  plant  for  grouping 
into  beds,  but  should  not  be  planted  thick,  or  it  becomes 
too  much  crowded. 

Ntc(^kna  hngifibra  is  a  beautiful  plant  to  stand  singly  in 
borders.  It  grows  three  feet  high,  and  produces  a  mass  of 
large  white  flowers,  which  close  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Its  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  autumn ;  and,  if 
the  plants  jirising  from  them  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  or  green- 
house, they  will  flower  earlier  and  finer  than  if  not  sown 
until  the  spring. 

Calandrini^  grandijUn-a  is  also  an  eligible  plant  for  borders. 
It  attains  two  feet  in  height,  and  is  verv  showy. 

SalptglSssiSf  the  species  of^  do  well  here,  treated  afler  the 
same  manner. 

Argemdne  grandiflbra  is  also  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
borders. 

A  great  many  plants  are  naturalised  throughoiU  the  'woods 
here ;  arid  it  will  be  my  study  to  scatter  all  the  seeds  I  can 
procure,  in  every  wild  part,  which,  if  they  grow,  will  eventu- 
ally supply  great  pleasure  and  amusement  to  the  traveller. 


>' 
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This  mi^ht  be  done  in  various  parts  of  the  kuigdom,  and 
would  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  every  place. 

Clumps  qfPlanls  of  the  Tuberose  I  have  this  year  planted 
clumps  of  bulbs  of  the  tuberose  (Polianthes  tuber^  Zr.)) 
which  are  now  remarkably  fine,  and  are  delightiully  fragrant^ 
In  planting  them,  I  prepared  a  hole  four  feet  deep,  and  filled 
it  up  three  feet  with  well  decomposed  manure,  and  one  foot 
of  turfy  loam,  with  a  small  portion  of  sand.  They  are  ad- 
mired by  every  observer,  as  being  the  finest  they  have  ever 
seen. 

If  my  observations  prove  of  any  service  to  you,  I  shall  feel 
much  pleasure  in  having  forwarded  them. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Philip  Frost. 
Dropmore^  September  2.  1883. 


Botanists  are  not  agreed  upon  either  the  generic  or  specific  relations 
of  the  beautiful  plant  called,  above,  Nieremb^rg^  phoenicea ;  and,  con- 
sequently, are  not  agreed  upon  either  its  generic  or  specific  name.    Dr. 
Hooker,  in  the  number  cu   Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine  for  Dec.  1831 
(see  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  viiu  p.  21.),  has,  in  t.3113.,  where  he  has  given  a 
figure  and  description  of  the  plant,  denominated  it  Salpigl6ssis  mteeri- 
fblia.     No  plant  can,  in  habit,  be  well  more  unlike  any  species  of  Sal- 
pigl6ssis  under  present  cultivation  in  our  gardens ;  and  if  the  characters 
of  habit  are  ot  that  value  which  Dr.  Lindlev's  separation  of  the  genus 
L6wea  from  the  ^enus  Rdsa,  by  means  of  them  alone,  assigns  to  them, 
Salpigl6ssis  integrifolia  Hooker  can  hardly  be  deemed  a  Salpigl6ssis  at  alL 
In  Sweet's  British  Flower-Grorden  for  December,  1832, 1. 172.,  there  is  pub- 
lished a  figure  of  that  elegant  little  green-house  plant,  Nieremb^rgui  gr4- 
cilis,  with  a  description  of  it  by  David  Don,  Esq.,  who  appends  to  the 
description  a  notice  of  the  close  relationship  subsisting  between  the  genera 
Salpigl6ssis,  Nierembergia,  and  Petunia^  more  particularly  between  the 
latter  two,  and  remarks  to  the  effect  that  the  plant  which  Dr.  Hooker  has 
denominfited  Salpigl6ssis  integrifdlia is  rather  a  species  o( Petunia;  and  he 
there  proposes  to  call  it  Petunia  phcenicea.    As  the  plant,  in  habit  of 
growth,  foliage,  inflorescence,  calyx,  seed-vesael,  and  punctulate  seeds, 
closely  resembles  the  Petunia  nyctaginifldra,  although  it  nas  not,  like  that, 
a  long  slender  tube  to  its  corolla,  it  would  seem  natural  to  deem  it  a  species 
of  Petunia  ;  and,  were  this  determined  on,  the  epithet  phoenicea,  express- 
ive of  the  rich  colour  of  the  plant's  blossoms,  would  seem  to  be  a  not 
unsuitable  one.     In  some  gardens  the  plant  is  designated  by  the  name  of 
Petunia  integrifblia ;  but,  if  the  plant  be  received  as  a  Petunia^  the  epithet 
integrifolia  does  not  distinguish  it  fi'om  the  P.  nyctaginifldra,  whicn  has 
also  entire  leaves ;  although,  while  the  plant  was  considered  a  species  of 
8alpigl68sis,  the  term  integrifdlia  did  sufficiently  express  the  plant's  dis- 
tinctness from  the  species  of  Salpigldssis  previously  in  cultivation,  whose 
leaves  have  margins  more  or  less  divided.     However,  in  Sweet's  British 
Fiower-Garden  for  June,  1833, 1. 193.,  Mr.  D.Don,  who  has  there  supplied 
a  figure  and  description  of  this  plant,  has  proposed  to  include  the  genus 
Petunia  in  the  genus  Nieremb^eia,  and  has  accordingly  published  the 
present  plant  under  the  name  of  Nieremb^rgta  phcenlcea ;  a  name  ind^ 
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cative  of  affinities  whose  existence  botanists  seem  cfisposed  to  cfispute ; 
for  Dr.  Hooker  has  ahready,  so  early  as  in  the  Botanical  Magasane  for 
August,  1833,  t.  3256.,  expressed  his  dissent  from  them. 

VVhateyer  name  be  determined  on  for  this  plant,  it  is,  past  a  question, 
one  of  the  loveliest  showiest  ornaments  of  the  hardy  garden  which  are 
vet  in  cultivation.  In  p.  107. 1  have  remarked,  that,  on  Sept  3.  1832, 1 
Teamed,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  '*  that  a  blossom  or  blos- 
soms of  it  had  there  been  just  previously  impregnated  [at  least  the  impr^- 
nation  had  been  attempted]  with  the  pollen  of  Petunia  nyctaginiflora.  On 
August  13.  1833, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  in  the  Society's  Garden,  a 
bed  of  plants  of  the  Petunia  (or  NierembergMi)  phoenicea,  and  was  told, 
on  enquiry,  that  part  of  these  plants  were  from  tne  seeds  of  the  impreg- 
nated blossoms,  and  that  no  obvious  variation  had  resulted.  Nothing 
could  in  splendour  exceed  this  bed:  all  the  branches  of  all  the  plants  were 
horizontally  decumbent,  and,  from  the  nearness  of  the  plants,  crossed  and 
interlaced  each  other  so  as  to  perfectly  cover  the  ground  from  sight;  while 
every  branch  was  a  wreath  of  blossoms ;  and  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
wreaths  was,  as  it  were,  a  bed  or  bank,  or,  if  you  will,  a  carpet,  of  rich  rosy 
purple;  relieved,  enriched,  enlivened,  by  the  garniture  of  the  numerous  fiiii 

freen  healthy  leaves,  scarcely  more  numerous  than  the  blossoms  themselves, 
t  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  saw  this  bed ;  when,  superbly  beautiful 
as  it  then  was,  I  was  told  that  it  was  still  more  so  in  the  middle  of  a  mildly 
sunn^  day.  The  bed,  I  should  think,  was  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  in  length,  by  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.  m  breadth :  the  soil  was,  I  think,  a  sandy  loam ;  at  all  events,  a  soil  not 
over  moist.  At  the  base  of  the  front  wall,  which  has  a  southern  aspect,  of 
the  cottage  in  which  I  reside,  I  planted,  in  the  end  of  April,  or  early  m  May, 
out  of  a  pot,  a  rather  small  plant  of  this  Petunia  (Nieremb^rgMz)  phoenicea, 
which  I  obtained  of  Mr.  Dennis,  Chelsea,  who  had  stnick  it  from  a  cutting 
in  the  preceding  winter,  or  early  part  of  spring,  and  had,  up  to  that  time, 
kept  it  in  a  green-house.  From  the  time  ot  my  planting  it  until  now  (  Sep- 
tember 10.),  it  has^own  and  flowered  incessantiv,  and  will,  doubtless,  con* 
tinue  doing  so  till  the  frost  prevent  it :  it  is  tramed  over  the  face  of  the 
house-wall,  and  has  been  very  much  admired  by  passers  by,  especially  for 
the  last  two  months,  as  its  extent,  and  the  number  of  its  flowers,  through 
the  course  of  this  time,  have  rendered  it  very  conspicuous  and  striking : 
the  plant  now  measures  more  than  4  ft  in  height,  by  about  3ift.  in 
breadth.  Mr.  Maund,  in  his  Botanic  Garden^  mentions  a  plant  which  is 
trained  to  a  wall  in  his  garden,  and  has  attained  a  still  greater  extent ; 
and,  in  a  letter  dated  Bromsgrove,  Sept.  9.,  remarks :  —  '*  It  is  now  10  ft. 
wide,  and  7^  ft.  high,  regularly  covering  the  whole  space,  and  bearing 
upwards  of  twelve  hundred  expanded  blossoms :  it  is  quite  a  purple 
blaze."  It  seeds  but  sparingly,  as  out  of  every  thirty  flowers  certainly 
not  more  than  one  is  followed  by  a  seed-vessel  and  seeds.  Petunia 
nyctaginiflora  is  in  the  same  condition.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  well  to 
sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe,  to  force  them  by  artificial  heat  to  grow  im- 
mediately (without  this,  they  might,  perhaps,  ue  dormant  in  the  soil  undl 
next  sprmg),  and  to  pot  ofl'the  plants  which  may  arise  from  them,  and  keep 
them  in  a  green-house  through  the  winter,  for  planting  out  early  next  sprint, 
for  the  decoration  of  the  garden  during  the  summer  and  the  autumn.  It 
seems  generally  admitted  that  plants  of  it  from  seeds  produce  lai^r  flowers 
than,  and  are  preferable  to,  plants  raised  from  cuttings :  and,  as  the  flowers 
on  my  trained  plant  are  not  so  fine  as  those  on  the  prostrate  plants  at 
Chiswick,  the  prostrate  posture  would  seem  the  more  congenial  of  the 
two.  Perhaps  a  row  of  plants  grown  in  an  open  part  of  a  garden  between 
a  double  row  of  neat  wire  hurdles  would  have  a  fine  eflect :  their  branches 
would  be  kept  up  by,  and  might  be  woven  withinside,  the  bars  of  the 
hurdles ;  and  thus  the  flowers  of  the  plants  would  be  displayed  on  both 
sides  of,  and  all  over,  the  floral  hedge  or  bank  thus  formed. 
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Vieott^rla  lonsifldra  Cav,  is  coramended  by  Mr.  FFOSt>  above,  for  its 
beauty.  'Sicotiana  p^rsica  lAndl,  deserves  bke  commendation :  a  large 
group  of  plants  of  the  latter  was  very  abundant  in  large  white  and,  seen 
collectively,  showjr  flowers,  in  the  afternoon  of  August  13.  1833,  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  (harden :  I  say  afternoon,  because  the  flowers  of  the 
tobaccos  are  usually  less  beautiful  under  a  midday  sun  than  in  the  evening 
and  the  morning,  when,  moreover,  they  efiuse  a  pleasant  odour.  Of  both 
'Nlcotidna  longiflora  Cav,  and  N.  p^sica  lAndl.  a  notice  was  given  in  the 
last  Number,  p.  487. 

Calandrima,  grandiflora,  A  fine  bed  of  plants  of  this  species  was  beautiful 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1832. 
The  flowers  of  the  species  of  this  genus  most  display  their  beauty  in  the 
heat  and  bright  light  of  the  midday  sun.  Calandrinia  specidsa  Liiidl,,  a 
description  of  whose  charms,  and  directions  for  cultivating  it,  are  in  the  last 
Number,  p.  465.,  quoted  from  Dr.  Lindley,  is  there  shown  to  be  an  eligible 
species,  although  a  much  smaller  one,  for  Uie  same  purposes  of  floral  deco- 
ration. —  J,  D, 


Art.  XIL     A  Mode  of  preserving  the  greatest  Number  of  Pelar- 
goniums  and  other  Kinds  of  Green-house  Plants  through  the 
fVinter,  in  the  least  possible  Space.    By  Mr.  Peter  Mackenzie, 
Gardener  to  Robert  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Wester  Plean. 

Sir, 

Gardeners  are,  in  the  spring,  often  at  great  trouble  in  col- 
lecting a  number  of  cuttings  of  green-house  plants,  especially 
of  pelargoniums;  and,  after  these  have  struck,  and  the  plants 
thus  formed  have  flowered  through  the  summer,  they  must, 
when  autumn  has  drawn  near  its  close,  be  put  into  some 
place  of  safety  for  the  winter.  At  those  places  where  there 
is  not  proper  accommodation  for  them,  the  gardeners,  having 
a  regard  for  the  plants  they  have  reared,  are  often  much 
perplexed  in  bringing  them  through  the  winter.  In  con- 
sequence, when  the  time  has  arrived  at  which  tlie  plants 
must  be  transplanted  from  the  borders  into  pots,  and  after 
the  knife  has  been  used  freely  upon  them,  they  are  often 
crowded  together  in  ill-lighted  rooms  and  other  out-houses, 
where  they  can  scarcely  draw  their  breath,  and  where  num- 
bers of  them  die ;  and  those  which  survive  the  winter  are 
few  and  ill-favoured.  To  endeavour  to  remedy  this  evil  is 
the  object  of  this  paper.     The  plan  is  a  very  simple  one. 

About  the  time  at  which  green-liouse  plants  are  taken 
from  the  borders,  go  over  them,  and  take  off  what  cuttings 
they  can  spare  (some  may  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  made  the 
most  of) ;  then  take  pots  about  eight  or  nine  inches'  diameter, 
put  twenty  or  thirty  cuttings  in  each,  and  plunge  the  pots 
up  to  the  rim  in  a  hot-bed  which  has  but  a  slight  heat;  cover 
the  pots  of  cuttings  with  hand-glas3es,  or  a  small  frame,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  cuttings  will  have  emitted  roots.  They 
may  remain  there  as  long  as  the  weather  is  mild.     When 
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the  frost  sets  in,  remove  them  to  a  room,  or  any  other  place 
where  they  may  be  protected  from  the  cold.  A  small  win- 
dow, with  a  shelf  in  the  centre,  will  contain  200  plants.  If 
the  same  window  were  employed  for  holding  full-sized  plants, 
two  common-sized  pelargoniums  would  fill  it.  In  about  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  March,  plant  each  rooted  cutting  in  a 
small  pot,  and  put  them  into  any  sheltered  situation  until 
the  season  be  fit  for  transplanting  them  in  the  open  air.  By 
this  method  a  supply  of  young  plants  may  from  year  to  year 
be  obtained,  with  scarcely  any  trouble. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

I'eter  Mackenzie. 
StirUngskire,  April  22. 1833. 


Art.  Xni.     On  Coping  Jbr  Garden  Walls.    By  Mr.  Archibald 

GORRIE. 

Su-, 
In  the  Enci/clopadia  of  Gardening  (}  1557.)  it  is  very 
justly  observed,  that  ^'  it  is  not  settled  among  gardeners 
whether  the  coping''  of  garden  walls  '^should  project  at  all;" 
and  many  feasible  arguments  have  been  adduced  why  they 
should  not.  The  are  siud  to  look  clumsy  if  far  projected,  to 
.harbour  vermin,  to  prevent  genial  showers  from  refreshing 
the  foliage :  and  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  may  be  very 
true.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  must  be  conceded,  that 
garden  walls  are  generally  built  for  affording  a  higher  temper- 
ature in  order  to  raise  the  finer  fruits,  natives  of  warmer  cli- 
mates. It  is  also  well  known  that  the  earth  radiates  heat  in 
the  night-time,  and  under  a  clear  and  still  atmosphere ;  as  any 
substance  which  intercepts  the  escape  of  such  radiated  heat 
into  the  blue  expanse  adds  considerably  to  the  elevation  of 
the  temperature  on  the  lower  side  of  that  substance  com- 
pared with  that  indicated  on  its  upper  surface.  Whether 
this  proceeds  from  the  *^  frigorific  rays,"  being  arrested  in 
their  downward  course,  according  to  some  who  insist  that 
cold  is  a  body,  or  from  radiated  heat  arrested  and  returned, 
to  the  earth's  sur&ce  by  projected  coping  or  other  substance ; 
be  the  cause  which  or  what  it  may,  few,  I  believe,  of  my 
brethren,  in  this  intellectual  age,  are  so  unscientific  as  to 
deny  the  result.  If  any  such  there  be,  I  must  beg  to  refer 
them  to  An  Essa^  on  Dew,  by  Dr.  Wells  (p.  252—254.),  or 
to  your  remarks  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Enq/cloikedia  qf 
Gardening,  3d  edit  §  1206.  Taking  it  for  granted,  the^ 
tnat,  m  clear  and  calm  nights,  projecting  copings  preserve  a 
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greater  degree  of  beat  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  wall  and  border 
immediately  under  that  coping,  and  that  the  difference  of 
temperature  in  favour  of  a  projected  cope  may  vary  from  four 
to  eleven  degrees,  according  to  circumstances,  it  will  be 
readily  conceded  that  in  this  variable  and  cold  climate  the 
advantages  oflfered  by  a  projecting  cope  should  not  be  re- 
jected. This  granted,  the  question  now  occurs,  how  are  its 
objectionable  parts  to  be  done  away  with  ?  The  expense  of 
an  eighteen-inch  projecting  cope  is  of  itself  no  joke,  and  adds 
considerably  to  the  estimate  for  building  a  new  garden  wall 
where  flag-stones  are  at  a  distance ;  and,  after  that  expense 
has  been  incurred,  there  is  an  appearance  of  gloom  and 
heaviness,  ill  adapted  to  the  light  and  natural  appearance 
which  should  always  characterise  the  garden. 

I  have  long  observed  the  advantage  to  peach  trees  of  a 
coping  formed  by  the  ample  leaves  of  the  fig,  compared  with 
others  not  under  such  protection.  This,  some  years  since,  in- 
duced me  to  turn  my  attention  in  quest  of  some  ornamental 
plant  which  might  be  trained  on  a  light  trellis  from  the 
ground  upward  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  at  right  angles  from 
the  wall,  and  occupying  the  same  breadth  across  tne  border 
as  the  trellised  projection  at  top ;  the  supporting  trellises  to 
stand  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  of  peach  and  other 
tender  fruit  trees,  or  at  equal  distances  from  their  stems. 
The  plant  I  have  fixed  on,  and  planted  for  that  purpose,  is 
the  double-flowered  Ayrshire  rose,  of  which  (thanks  to 
W.  Martin,  amateur  florist,  Dundee)  we  now  possess  so 
many  beautiful  and  elegant  varieties.  Its  rapid  growth 
points  it  out  as  giving  effect  in  the  shortest  time ;  its  decidu- 
ous nature  leaves  both  projecting  and  side  trellises  open  in 
winter,  to  admit  of  the  larvae  (grubs)  and  ova  (eggs)  of  insects 
being  swept  off  by  the  broom,  or  subjected  to  the  chilling 
blasts  of  December ;  and  exposes  the  young  wood  to  the  full 
play  of  the  wind,  at  a  season  when  cold  acts  as  a  stimulus,  and 
promotes  the  future  rapid  energy  of  vegetation  in  spring. 

The  leaves  of  this  rose  tree  expand  early  in  spring,  when 
their  aid  is  wanted  in  exposed  situations ;  and,  where  plants 
of  it  are  trained  on  side  trellises,  they  contribute  to  produce 
a  calm  serenity  along  the  face  of  the  wall,  while  those  on  the 
projecting  trellis  become  su£Bciently  close  for  repelling  ter- 
restrial radiated  heat,  and  throwing  it  back  on  the  wan  and 
border:  thus,  in  both  instances,  contributing  towards  the 
protection  of  the  tender  blossom,  and  the  setting  and  matur- 
ing of  the  fruit  The  force  of  dashing  rains  is  modified  by 
the  projecting  cope,  while  they  are  allowed  to  &11  on  the 

foliage  in  gentle  and  refreshing  showers,  as  filtered  through 
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the  pr<]gecCing  live  vegetable  oope ;  a  cope  which  can  easily 
be  rendered  close  or  open,  according  to  the  wish  or  fancy  of 
the  gardener;  and  which,  in  point  of  taste,  utility,  cheapness, 
and  elegance,  can  never  be  matched  by  the  clumsy  projections 
of  wood  or  stone.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Archibald  Gorrie. 
Atmat  Gardens^  July  17.  189S. 

The  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  branches  of  a  plant  of 
the  Virginian  creeper  (Ampelopsis  hederkcea  Mr,),  now  in 
sight,  are  festooning  the  arms  of  a  pear  tree,  from  which  the 
extremities  of  some  of  the  creeper's  branches  depend  in  ver- 
dant garlands  to  the  ground,  and  thus,  in  outline,  form  a 
tasteful  bower,  suggest  the  question,  might  not  this  very 
rapidly  and  most  extensively  growing  shrub,  abundant  in 
ample  deep  green  shading  leaves  in  summer,  ^^  in  scarlet 
honours  bright  in  autumn,"  and  leafless  in  winter ;  and  far- 
ther, fastening,  by  its  clasping  tendrils,  its  own  branches  to 
the  trellis  over  which  they  may  be  led,  be  used,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  double-flowered  Ayrshire  rose,  or  other  plants 
as  eligible,  to  serve  the  same  umbrageous  office?  —  •/./>. 
August  27.  18SS. 


Art.  XIV.     On  the  Advantage  of  growing  Pine^apple  Plants  in 
Pots  made  'with  Holes  in  their  Sides.     By  John  Hawkins,  Esq. 

Sir, 
About  forty  years  ago  I  was  a  grower  of  pine-apple  plants, 
and  observing  that  those  plants  throve  the  best  whose  roots 
grew  out  at  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  into  the  tan,  I  was  led  to 
have  a  few  pots  made  with  eight  holes  in  the  sides  of  each, 
to  let  the  roots  of  the  plants  run  out  at  into  the  tan.  These 
holes  were  made  at  equal  distances,  about  the  circumference 
of  my  finger,  round  the  pot,  and  from  three  to  four  inches 
from  the  top;  but  by  some  cause  or  other  my  growing 
of  pines  was  discontinued  at  that  time,  and  until  February 
last,  when  I  again  became  a  grower  of  pines  for  my  own 
table,  and  again  used  the  pots  which  had  lain  by  so  many 
years.  The  advantage  of  these  pots  over  any  other  became 
then  very  apparent,  both  by  the  strength  of  the  plants,  and 
the  quickness  of  their  growth.  The  leaves  of  some  of  them 
were  nearly  white.  I  measured  the  length  of  a  root  of  the 
plants  when  they  were  moved  the  other  day,  and  found  it 
above  a  foot  long,  although  broken  off.  It  appeared  to  have 
run  many  feet  into  the  tan,  if  it  did  not  reach  the  bed  of 
leaves  under  the  tan,  which  I  suspect  it  did. 
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It  appears  to  me,  from  this  little  experiment,  that,  where 
leaves  are  used  instead  of  tan,  the  pits  will  not  require  to  be 
turned  more  than  once  a  year ;  for  where  the  roots  are  grown 
far  into  the  leaves,  the  plants  will  thrive,  although  there  be 
but  little  heat  in  the  bed,  because  they  will  have  all  the 
advantage  of  it;  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  roots  are 
confined  within  the  pots.  That  a  pine  plant  will  grow  much 
faster  and  stronger,  and  will  not  require  to  be  snifted  into 
other  pots  so  often  as  is  generally  done ;  that  such  large  pots, 
namely,  IS  in.  wide  in  the  clear  withinside  at  the  top,  and 
IS  in.  deep  in  the  inside,  will  not  be  wanted;  that  more 
plants  may  be  grown  in  a  row ;  and  that  fruit  equally  large 
and  good-flavoured  may  be  grown  in  much  smaller  pots  than 
those  which  are  now  generally  used ;  —  these  are  no  small 
advantages.  All  my  pots,  both  little  and  great,  are  now 
made  in  this  manner;  and  next  summer  I  hope  to  reap  the 
advantage  of  it. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  hint  has  been  used  by  any  pine- 
growers,  although  obvious,  and  so  easy  to  be  put  in  practice; 
therefore  I  am  induced  to  take  the  liberty  to  submit  it  to  you, 
that,  if  it  be  worth  knowing,  it  may  be  made  public  through 
your  Magazine,  for  the  advantage  of  your  many  pine-growing 
friends.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

John  Hawkins. 
Cosford^  Godalming^  Surrey,  Jug.  27.  183S. 


Art.  XV.  The  Results  of  an  Instance  of  gr&wins  the  Cucumber 
and  the  Melon  in  \_Heath  Mould  or*]  Bog  Earth,  By  Mr. 
James  Figgans. 

Sir, 
I  PUT  up  my  frames  in  February  with  dung  in  the  usual 
way ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  to  try  a  two-light  frame  with  bog 
earth  [heath  mould],  which  I  had  never  seen  done,  anti- 
cipating, however,  but  little  the  result.  When  the  bed  Was 
made  up,  I  put  nine  inches  of  bog  earth,  as  taken  from  the 
field,  into  it,  and  when  the  heat  had  arisen,  I  drew  the  earth 
into  two  heaps,  one  under  each  light,  to  receive  the  plants, 
and  then  introduced  a  little  more  earth  into  the  frame.  I 
put  plants  of  cucumber  under  one  light,  and  of  melon  under 

♦  In  Vol.  VII.  p.  285. 1  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  term  bog  earth 
would  naturally  imply  that  dense,  sodden,  coagulate,  moorish  soil  which 
bogs,  morasaes,  and  swamps  usually  supply;  and  that  the  dry,  mixedly 
sandy,  easily  separable  mould  met  with  on  heaths,  and  in  which  the  species 
of  heath  TJ&rica)  delight  to  grow,  would  be  far  more  appropriately  deno- 
minated it  termed  heath  mould.  — «/•  D, 
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the  other.  The  plants,  both  of  cucumber  and  melon,  ran 
Tery  fast,  and  were  very  strong,  and  both  produced  a  very 
fine  crop ;  but  I  did  not  pay  any  particular  attention  to  the 
number  of  fruit.  As  I  possessed  one  seed  of  cucumber, 
which  I  had  received  as  a  very  fine  kind,  and  which  I  was,  in 
consequence,  anxious  to  propagate,  I  introduced  it  into  the 
side  of  the  heap  upon  which  were  the  other  cucumber  plants, 
to  which  I  applied  my  knife  ireely  when  the  plant  from  the 
one  seed  began  to  run.  At  the  same  time  I  planted  in  the 
heap  under  the  other  light,  one  seed  of  the  King  William 
melon ;  and  when  the  plants  from  these  two  seeds  began  to 
meet,  I  used  the  knife  to  the  plant  of  the  melon  until  I  had  left 
but  one  vine,  upon  which  I  had  one  melon  of  9  lbs.  weight. 
Of  the  produce  of  the  cucumber  seed  I  annex  you  a  list:  — 


Number. 
1. 

Length. 
24  in. 

11  in. 

Number. 
11. 

Length. 
17  in. 

ClicumierenocL 
9  in. 

2. 
3. 
4k 

21 
19 

18 

lOJ 
10 

12. 
13. 
H. 

17 
16 
15 

8 

8i 

5. 
6. 

18 
18 

lOJ 
10 

15. 

16. 

14 
13 

8 
8 

7. 
8. 
9. 

18J 
19J 
18 

lOJ 

17. 
18. 
19. 

14 
13 
10 

8J 
7 

10. 

18 

9 

20. 

8 

7 

The  frame  was  only  once  lined  with  fresh  dung,  and  that 
previouslv  to  these  two  seeds  being  put  in.  I  found  that  the 
bog  eartn  required  more  water  by  about  one  third*  I  pro- 
pose continuing  the  use  of  the  bog  earth  this  season,  and,  if 
agreeable  to  you,  will  communicate  the  result.  I  ought  to 
mention  that  the  fruit  was  of  a  good  quality. 

1  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

James  Figgans. 
Craigie  House^  Ayr^  Maif  17.  I83S. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  learn  the  result  from  our  corre* 
spondent,  and  to  hear  from  him  on  other  subjects.  —  Cond. 


Art.  XVI.     Short  Communications* 

Gardens  Jbr  the  Use  of  Pensioners^  S^c. —  In  a  very  inter- 
esting article  on  the  philosophical  history  of  hypochondriasis 
and  nysteria,  in  the  2Sd  number  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly 
Beview  for  July,  18SS,  is  the  following  passage  (p.  117«)  ^  — 

^*  It  is  some  disappointment  to  a  humane  person  to  find, 
that,  of  all  men  who  are  discontented  with  their  lot,  none 
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exceed  in  the  quantity  of  their  grumbling,  and  in  the  habit 
of  looking  on  the  wroDg  side  of  things,  and  in  a  proclivity 
[propensity]  to  hypochondriacal  imaginations,  the  old  pen- 
sioners of  the  army  and  the  navy  at  Chelsea  and  Green- 
wich. Placed  above  the  fear  of  want,  but  deprived  of  all 
motive  to  exertion ;  neither  moved  by  hope  nor  by  fear,  for 
they  have  neither  promotion  to  look  to,  nor  disgrace  to  appre- 
hend ;  they  are  miserable,  precisely  because  they  have  nothing 
to  do.  We  have  often  thought  that  some  gentle  duties,  ana- 
logous to  the  former  habits  of  the  lives  of  these  deserving 
old  men,  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  them." 

Now,  we  would  surest  that  to  every  hospital  there  should 
be  attached  a  garden,  sufficiently  extensive  to  occupy  in  its 
culture  all  the  inmates.  Though  this  sort  of  occupation 
might  not  be  *^  analogous  to  the  former  habits "  of  these 
inmates,  yet  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  so  natural,  that  they 
would  soon  not  only  become  accustomed  to  it,  but  fond  of  it. 
Why  should  not  the  whole  of  the  vacant  ground  at  Chelsea 
Hospital  be  turned  into  a  garden ;  and  put  under  the  care  of 
a  good  gardener,  who  would  direct  the  labours  of  such  of  the 
pensioners  as  were  able  to  work  in  it?  Much  might  be  said 
on  this  subject,  if  we  had  not  expatiated  so  largely  on  it  in 
former  volumes.  We  trust,  however,  we  shall  be  excused 
for  keeping  it  continually  before  our  readers.  —  Cond. 

A  Mode  of  preventing  the  Ravages  of  Birds  on  newly  sawn 
Corn.  —  The  mode  adopted  in  some  parts  of  Fife,  for  pro- 
tecting new-sown  fields  irom  rooks,  wood-pigeons,  and  other 
destructive  vermin,  is  the  following.  In  a  large  field  which 
has  been  newly  sown,  place  a  certain  number  of  sta,mps 
(traps),  say  a  dozen,  used  for  killing  rats,  &c. ;  cover  them 
slightly  with  earth,  and  avoid,  by  all  means,  any  thing  like  a 
methodical  arrangement  of  the  stamps.  A  few  rooks  taken 
by  such  means  serve  as  so  many  beacons,  and  effectually 
protect  the  field,  for  the  croaking  noise  they  make  is  almost 
incredible.  By  this  simple  operation,  many  pounds  sterling 
will,  in  the  long  run  be  saved  to  the  farmer.  (See  the  Edin- 
burgh Advertiser  of  the  Srd  May  last.)  The  writer  can  state 
the  success  of  the  above  process  from  actual  observation, 
and  he  is  convinced  that,  were  the  method  suggested  gene- 
rally known  and  followed  throughout  the  country,  the  rooks 
and  other  vermin  would,  in  a  short  time,  dread  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new-sown  field  as  much  as  they  now  do  the 
sight  of  a  gun.     The  proper  use  of  the  rook  *  is  to  destroy 

*  **  Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plaui  ? 
The  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindicate  then*  grain.'* 

Popb's  Esstuf  on  Man,  ep.  iii. — 7.  i>. 
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the  grubs  which  are  always  very  abundant  in  meadow 
ground. 

It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  Perthshire  newspapers  of  this 
month,  that  not  less  than  27)000  crows  were  destroyed  this 
season  at  Dupplin  by  the  demolition  of  between  1 1,000  and 
12,000  nests ;  and  all  this  was  performed  by  contract  for  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  sterling.  —  Anon.   June  25. 1 833. 

In  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  persecution  displayed  in  the 
above  remarks,  against  the  rook,  and  other  birds, — '^  vermin," 
as  the  writer  calls  them,  —  we  present  a  short  extract  from  a 
notice,  of  some  length,  on  the  usefulness  of  the  rook,  which 
has  been  published  in  the  Magazine  of  Natttral  History^ 
vol.  vi.  p.  142,  l^S.  —  J.  D. 

**  In  the  neighbourhood  of  my  native  place,  in  the  county 
of  York,  is  a  rookery  belonging  to  Wm.  Vavasour,  Esq., 
of  Weston,  in  Wharfdale,  in  which  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  10,000  rooks,  that  1  lb.  of  food  a  week  is  a 
very  moderate  allowance  for  each  bird,  and  that  nine 
tenths  of  their  food  consist  of  worms,  insects  and  their 
larva? ;  for,  although  they  do  considerable  damage  to  the  fields 
for  a  few  weeks  in  se^time  and  a  few  weeks  in  harvest, 
particularly  in  backward  seasons,  yet  a  very  large  propoition 
of  their  food,  even  at  these  seasons,  consists  of  insects  and 
worms,  which  (if  we  except  a  few  acorns  and  walnuts  in 
autumn)  compose  at  all  other  times  the  whole  of  their  sub- 
sistence. Here,  then,  if  my  data  be  correct,  there  is  the 
enormous  quantity  of  468,000  lbs.  or  209  tons  of  worms, 
insects,  and  their  larvae,  destroyed  by  the  rooks  of  a 
single  rookery  :  to  every  one  who  knows  how  very  destruc- 
tive to  vegetation  are  the  larvae  of  the  tribes  of  insects,  as 
well  as  worms,  fed  upon  by  rooks,  some  slight  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  devastation  which  rooks  are  the  means  of  pre- 
venting." (T.  G.  of  Clitheroey  Lancashire^  in  Mag.  Nat, 
Hist,,  vol.  vL  p.  142.) 

Proofs  of  the  efibrts  of  the  rooks  to  obtain  insects  for  food 
in  early  spring  may  be  readily  perceived  in  a  stroll,  at  that 
time,  over  the  bay  meadows  about  London.  —  J.  D. 

On  the  Ravages  of  the  Tinea  padella  L.  [  Yponomeuta  padSlla 
Latr.];  and  some  Suggestions  for  preserving  Plants  from  the 
Ravages  of  Insects  generally.  —  Sir,  No  insect  makes  greater 
havoc  of  our  whitethorn  hedges  and  apple  trees  than  the 
little  grey  moth.  Tinea  padella  Lin.  Wherever  the  cater- 
pillars of  this  insect  seat  themselves,  they  appear  to  be  con- 
gregated in  vast  numbers :  every  spray  is  covered.  The 
leaves  vanish  before  them ;  so  that,  by  midsummer,  not  only 
single *trees,  but  whole  orchards,  and  entire  hedges  from  end 
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to  end,  are  completely  defoliated.  Their  depredations  cease 
when  their  change  into  the  chrysalis  state  takes  place,  leaving 
the  trees  covered  with  the  webs  (or,  rather,  silky  threads)  by 
which  they  transport  themselves  from  place  to  place;  and 
every  leaf  shrivelled,  as  if  scorched  by  fire.  Shortly  after 
the  exit  of  the  caterpillars,  the  trees  and  hedges  regain  their 
verdure ;  but,  if  any  of  the  fruit  itself  escape  their  ravages,  it 
is,  in  consequence  of  their  attacks  on  the  leaves,  small  and 
worthless. 

The  family  of  moths  are  particularly  partial  in  their  choice 
of  food,  one  species  affecting  one  order  of  plants  only.  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  entomologists  have  thought  fit  to 
identify  them  by  cognomens  derived  from  the  names  of  plants 
on  which  they  are  found :  as,  iSphin^  tilise,  the  lime  tree  moth ; 
S,  convolvuli,  the  bindweed  moth ;  and  5.  ligiistri,  the  privet 
moth.  The  instinctive  predilections  of  these  little  creatures 
have  often  suggested  the  idea  that  their  favourite  plants  might 
be  defended  from  their  visits  by  the  qualities  of  other  plants 
to  which  they  are  averse.  This,  indeed,  is  an  old  idea :  fifty 
years  ago,  farmers  were  advised  to  protect  their  young  tur- 
nips by  drawing  over  every  part  of  the  field  a  bush-harrow 
made  of  the  branches  of  common  elder.  For  the  same  pur- 
pose, I  have  myself,  many  years  back,  watered  my  April- 
sown  cauliflower  seedlings  with  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  of 
artichokes,  a  liquor  bitter  enough,  certainly;  but  neither 
elder  on  the  field,  nor  the  decoction  of  artichoke  leaves  on 
the  garden,  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  applied. 
In  these  attempts,  we  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  the 
palates  of  the  insects  were  similar  to  our  own  ;  and  that  what 
was  nauseous  to  us  must  also  be  so  to  them :  here  lay  our  error. 

Notwithstanding  these  failures,  it  is  still  highly  probable 
that  the  qualities  of  those  plants  so  pertinaciously  rejected  by 
the  insects  might  be,  if  properly  extracted,  available,  if  not 
to  destroy,  at  least  to  disgust,  them ;  which  would  equally 
effect  our  purpose,  namely,  the  preservation  of  useful  or 
ornamental  plants. 

I  was  more  than  ever  struck  with  these  ideas  from  an  ob- 
servation made  by  yourself,  when,  on  a  late  occasion,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  walking  with  you  round  your  garden  at  Bays- 
water.  You  were  lamenting  the  ravages  of  the  Tinea  pad^Ua, 
and  pointedly  alluded  to  the  untouched  and  lively  verdure  of 
the  ivy,  compared  with  apple  trees  close  at  hand,  stretching 
forth  their  '<  naked  arms  "  to  the  sky.  I  believe  I  mentioned 
at  the  time,  that,  were  it  practicable  to  transfer  the  qualities 
of  the  ivy,  in  a  fluid  state,  upon  the  foliage  of  the  apple,  the 
latter  would  be  thereby  protected  from  the  attack  of  the  moths 
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(as  more  than  one  are  ei^aged  in  the  workX  as  well  as,  per- 
haps, that  of  all  other  bisects. 

Raminatiog  on  the  sobject,  I  am  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  necessity  that  some  exertions  should  be  made,  and 
experiments  set  on  foot,  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  the  essen- 
tial qualities  or  rigidity  of  the  membranous  structure  of  such 
plants  as  the  ivy  which  renders  them  noxious  or  uninviting 
to  predaceous  insects  or  other  animals,  as  snails,  &c. 

In  such  investigation,  the  chemist  might  be  invoked  to 
render  assistance.  To  detect  by  analysis  the  chemical  prin- 
ciples; to  ascertain  by  solution,  expression,  decoction^  or 
other  means,  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  invulnerable  plants 
alluded  to,  would  be  a  necessary  preliminary ;  next,  the  faci- 
lity of  application  ;  and,  lastly,  the  efiects  of  the  application. 
Such  experimentising  may  be  deemed  a  prostration  of  science ; 
but,  if  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  plants 
be  not  an  object  worth  the  chemist's  care,  I  know  not  (except 
human  life  and  health)  what  is.  I  may,  moreover,  add,  that, 
if  there  be  any  one  thing  more  than  another  that  deserves  the 
gardener^s  utmost  thought  and  exertion,  it  is  the  most  suo- 
cessfid  mode  of  preventing  the  depredations  of  insects  on  hb 
crops. 

Whatever  quality  may  be  hit  upon,  whether  vegetable  or 
mineral  (for  some  of  the  latter  may  be  found  most  efficient), 
as  a  saf^uard  of  plants,  it  ought  to  be  administrable  as  an 
ablution  or  wash :  as  such,  the  garden-engine  or  syringe 
might  be  employed  with  ease,  and  with  little  loss  of  time. 
The  best  season  to  apply  any  such  wash  or  sprinkling  is  cer- 
tainly the  autumn,  because  it  is  then  that  the  eggs  of  insects 
are  laid  on  the  bark  of  trees  on  which  they  breed.  Another 
sprinkling  or  two  in  spring  (one  before,  and  the  next  just 
after,  the  buds  have  burst)  will  go  far  to  annoy  and  disperse 
the  larvae. 

These  remarks  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you,  because  they 
may  induce  some  of  those,  whether  chemists  or  gardeners, 
who  have  opportunities,  to  pursue  the  subject ;  as  it  may  turn 
out  that  some  of  our  most  bland  and  even  sugary  vegetable 
substances  may  prove  a  complete  defence  against  the  attacks 
of  various  insects.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  «/•  Main.  CheU' 
sea^  Jtdy  9.  1833. 

{_Soot  destroys  or  drives  cffjrom  all  PlatUs  of  the  Cabbage 
THhe^from  Pinks^  and  from  other  Plants,  those  common  and 
voracious  Grubs  of  Gardens,  the  Larva  of  the  Moths^  of  the 
Family  Hoctuadie.^  —  After  being  annoyed,  almost  to  despair, 
by  the  ravages  of  this  grub,  I  resorted  to  the  use  of  soot,  and 
thus  applied  it :  —  I  laid  it  dry,  and  near  an  inch  thick  over  th^ 
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ground^  and  had  it  dug  in.  The  plants  were  then  planted 
from  20  to  25  in  a  row  and  so  effectual  was  the  soot,  that, 
instead  of  losing  8  or  10  plants  in  one  row,  as  I  before  had 
done,  I  think  I  did  not  lose  more  than  that  number  in  a  bed 
of  200  or  300.  In  the  grub's  attacks  on  plants  of  the  cab- 
bage family,  its  habit  is  to  eat  some  nearly  and  others  quite 
asunder,  a  little  below  the  heart:  it  often  greatly  annoys 
the  farmers  in  their  turnip  fields.  I  have  made  use  of  the 
same  remedy  since,  and  have  never  found  it  to  fail.  Last 
summer  I  was  troubled  with  the  grub  in  a  bed  of  pinks :  I 
then  made  some  soot  water,  and  with  it  watered  the  bed  well, 
and  the  bed  was  soon  freed  from  the  grubs.  The  precise 
mode  of  the  soot's  action  on  the  grubs  I  cannot  state;  but 
I  believe  that  the  ammoniacal  matter  which  it  contains  destroys 
some,  and  disperses  the  remainder.  I  shall  gladly  receive  any 
information  on  this  head.  I  have  not  found  the  soot  injure 
the  soil  at  all ;  and  I  name  this  because  I  had  been  told 
it  would.  —  W.  Denyer.  Heziding  with  Mr,  J.  2>.  Parks* 
Dartford  Nursery,  Jan,  18.  1833. 

On  the  Habits  of  the  Triphsna  {^6ctud)  prdnuba  we  have 
registered  some  &cts  in  p.  504.  Mr.  Denyer's  facts,  besides 
their  value  in  a  gardening  point  of  view,  are  an  additional 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  insect,  as  farther  instancing 
its  likings,  and  teaching  us  its  dislike  of  soot.  —  J.  D. 

In  a  piece  of  ground  attached  to  my  present  place  of  abode, 
which  I  did  not  take  possession  of  until  April,  1833, 1  sowed, 
so  late  as  early  in  May,  a  small  bed  of  onions.  A  plentiful 
crop  arose  irom  the  sowing ;  but  irom  then  till  now  (Sept  ]  2.), 
the  onion  plants  have  kept  withering  until  half  are  gone.  As 
the  herbage  or  upper  part  of  the  onion  was  in  some  cases 
wholly,  in  others  partly,  eaten  through  at  the  earth's  face,  it 
seemed  clearly  the  work  of  insects ;  but  as,  on  looking  once  or 
twice,  I  could  not  find  any  likely  to  have  effected  the  mischief 
and  as  I  found  the  part  of  the  onion  bulb  (very  small,  of 
course,  from  the  late  sowing)  in  the  soil  partly  decayed  as 
well  as  eaten,  I  concluded  that  the  decay  had  preceded  the 
insect's  (of  whatever  kind  or  kinds)  eating,  and  was  conse* 
quently  owing  to  some  condition  of  the  soil  or  season  ungenial 
to  the  onions'  health  and  welfare.  However,  since  the  soak- 
ing rains  which  fell  on  Sept.  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  I  have  observed 
the  onions  to  disappear  altogether  at  one  end  of  the  bed ;  and 
this  sight  prompted  me,  on  Sept.  14.,  to  dig  the  whole  up. 
The  bed  was  7  ft.  long  by  3^  ft.  wide ;  and,  in  this  area,  I 
found  forty-seven  grubs ;  most  of  them  full  grown,  but  some 
of  them  not  quite  so.  I  have  imprisoned  some  of  them  in 
a  pot  filled  with  soil,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  moth  or 
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two  {rom  those  of  them  which  have  attained  the  growth  and 
feeding  necessary  to  the  condition  of  changing,  and  if  the 
moths  should  be  determined,  by  the  entomologist  to  whom  I 
may  send  them,  to  be  not  of  the  Triphae^na  (JVoctua)  pro- 
nuba,  I  will  take  some  opportunity  of  stating  the  fact  If 
they  be  grubs  of  the  T.  pronuba,  they  will  prove  that  my 
ascribings  in  p.  504.,  to  them  a  decided  preference  to  the 

Elants  of  the  order  Cruciferffi  or  class  Tetradynkmia,  all  which 
ave  more  or  less  of  a  mustard  flavour,  requires  a  slight  qua- 
lification. It  desei*ves  notice,  however,  that,  if  the  grubs  of 
this  moth  feed  also  on  onions,  onions  are  still  strong-flavoured 
diet.  —  J,  D. 

The  Insect  called  the  Cuckoo-spit  {Aphrdphora  spumaria),  — 
J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.,  in  a  communication  to  the  Magazine 
of  Natural  History  for  Sept.  1833  (No.  xxxv.),  on  the  affinities 
and  characteristics  of  an  insect  (Z)^lphax  saccharivora  West^,) 
which  ravages  the  herbage  of  the  sugar  cane  (Siccharum  offi- 
cinarum  L,\  and  which,  he  states,  is  related  to  the  insect 
called  in  Britain  the  cuckoo-spit,  has  given  the  following 
remarks  on  this  latter  insect,  which,  we  conceive,  will  be 
worth  being  known  by  our  gardening  friends :  —  "  Many 
of  your  readers  have,  doubtless,  often  observed  in  the  spring 
a  quantity  of  frothy  matter  upon  various  plants.  This  is 
caused  by  an  insect  nearly  allied  to  the  Grenada  pest,  and 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  cuckoo-spit  insect 
(Aphr6phora  spum&ria).  In  this  instance  the  irothy  matter 
is  nothing  else  but  the  sap  of  the  plant  which  the  insect  has 
pumped  up  into  its  stomach  by  its  snout,  and  afterwards 
ejected ;  and  we  can  easily  conceive,  if  any  plant  were  to  be 
attacked  by  myriads  of  this  insect,  how  great  would  be  the 
damage  which  it  would  sustain ;  the  operations  of  this  insect, 
from  the  similarity  in  the  structure  of  the  mouth,  being  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  plant  lice:  and  your  readers  are  all 
aware  how  exceedingly  detrimental  some  species  of  the  latter 
genus  ( A^phis)  are  in  England ;  one  of  them,  A^phis  hi^muli, 
often  occasioning  damage  as  serious  to  the  grower  of  the  hop, 
as  the  Grenada  insect  does  to  the  planter  of  the  sugar  cane." 
See  the  last  Number  (p.  4^43 — 445.)  for  a  full  account  of  the 
effects  on  vegetation  of  the  sap-sucking  of  the  aphides,  and  of 
their  mode  and  course  of  performing  it.  On  the  insect  called 
the  cuckoo-spit  ( Aphrophora  spumaria)  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
remark,  that  the  perfect  insects  may^  in  Septembei*,  be  seen, 
devoid  of  all  froth,  and  in  coitu^  on  the  surface  of  herbage, 
in  provision,  doubtless,  of  eggs  for  the  next  year's  generation. 
When  individuals  not  in  coitu  are  met  with,  each  skips  off* 
with  a  jump  on  the  slightest  molestation.     Where  the  eggs 
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are  deposited,  is  a  point  we  should  ascertain*  In  spring,  it  is 
very  astonishing  to  see  a  plant  perfectly  clean  one  day,  and, 
three  days  afterwards,  bearing  a  dozen  balls  of  froth,  each 
ball  with  an  insect  inside  it ;  and  this  is  not  rarely  the  case. 
—J.  D. 

A  Utensil  for  transplanting^  in  use  in  the  Island  of  Guernsey. 
—  Sir,  A  sight,  in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  667.j  of  a  flower  trans- 
planter invented  by  Captain  Hurdis,  has  induced  me  to  send 
you  a  figure  and  description  of  one  (>%.  129.)>  in  use  among 
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a  few  amateur  florists  in  this  island.  Who  its  inventor  is,  or 
was,  I  know  not ;  but  I  find  it  useful,  and  think  it  worth 
recommending. 

a  is  a  cylinder  of  tin  (or  sheet  iron),  which  has  a  wire 
rim  at  the  top,  but  a  sharp  edge  at  the  bottom :  it  has  two 
strong  handles,  b  is  also  a  cyUnder  of  tin,  and  is  made  to 
slide  freely  into  cylinder  a,  and  is  of  the  same  length,  and 
has  a  horizontal  rim  at  the  bottom,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
width. 

The  application  is  the  same  as  in  Hurdis's  transplanter 
(Vol.  VIII.  p.  666.)^  except  in  using  the  cylinder  b  to  dislodge 
the  plant,  instead  of  his  two  plates  and  pronged  instrument. 
A  good  size  is  6  in.  long  by  4^  in.  wide ;  but  as  they  are  very 
cheap,  this  size  costing  nere  Is,  6£^,  it  is  best  to  have  three 
or  four  sizes.  A  small  one,  for  transplanting  seedlings,  is  very 
handy.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  A  Member  of  the  Guernsey 
Horticultural  Book  Society.     Guernsey^  Jan.  21.  1833. 

An  Instrument  to  enable  any  one  to  implant  Plants  into 
Beets  and  Borders  without  his  trampling  on  the  Soily  invented 
by  Mr.  Whiddon.  —  Sir,  I  send  you  a  sketch  {^.  130.)  of  a 
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planter  which  I  some  time  ago  invented  for  planting  geor- 
ginas  and  pelargoniums,  &c.»  and  which  I  do  not  recollect 
seeing  among  the  implements  figured  and  described  in  yoar 
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Encyclopedia  of  Gardening.  It  is  composed  oF  two  trowels ; 
one  for  making  the  required  hole  in  the  soil,  and  the  other, 
of  semi-cylindrical  form,  for  conveying  the  plant  to  the  hole. 
The  conveyer  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  and  has  a  round  piece 
attached  to  it  by  a  hinge.  When  used,  it  is  slightly  com- 
pressed, and  the  round  piece  brought  within  it,  and  fixed  upon 
a  small  catch  opposite  to  the  hinge ;  the  plant  is  placed  in  the 
conveyer  upon  the  round  piece,  and  handed  to  the  hole  pre- 
viously made  by  the  common  trowel,  and  by  pressing  the 
round  piece,  on  which  the  plant  stands,  gently  upon  the  soil,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  the  round  piece  is  forced  off  the  catch, 
the  conveyer  springs  open,  and,  by  gently  lifting  up  the 
planter,  the  plant  is  left  in  the  hole ;  the  trowel  is  then  used 
for  setting  it  upright,  placing  the  soil  to  it,  &c.  The  advan- 
tage I  find  in  the  planter  is  its  rendering  trampling  upon  the 
beds  or  borders  unnecessary.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. — William 
WAiddon,  Gardener.     C/iichlei/,  Bucks^  April  30.  1833. 

Double  Pols  for  Marsh  Plants^  or  for  shading  the  Boots  of 
tender  Plants.  —  Sir,  I  herewith  send  you  a  plant  of  a  litde 
favourite  of  mine  ( Vill&rsm  renif6rmis).  The  double  pot  I  have 
planted  it  in,  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  plants  requiring 
constant  moisture. 

You  will  perceive  that  this  double  pot  is  formed  by 
simply  placing  one  pot  within  another,  the  latter  being  a  size 
larger  than  the  former  [f^.  131.),  and  uniting  them  at  bottom 

with  a  little  Roman  cement  The  holes 
in  the  bottoms  of  both  pots  must  be 
opened  with  a  stick  before  the  cement 
stiffens;  otherwise,  of  course,  the  water 
in  the  inner  pot  could  not  escape.  In 
the  figure,  a  is  the  inner  pot;  i,  the 
vacuity  between  the  two  pots ;  and  r, 
the  cement  which  unites  them  at  bot- 
tom. By  keeping  the  vacuity  between 
the   pots   {b\  filled    with   water,  the 
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smaller  or  inner  pot  {a)  will  absorb  moisture  sufficient  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  plant,  provided  the  material  of  the 
pot  be  not  too  hard  burnt ;  the  water  between  the  pots  can 
at  any  time  be  emptied  out,  and  the  outer  pot  will  then  act  as 
a  shade  for  the  roots  of  the  plant  in  hot  dry  weather. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  if  a  cheap  and  simple  method 
could  be  found  for  shading  pots  exposed  to  the  sun,  we 
should  not  have  so  many  sickly  scorched-looking  plants  in 
the  summer  season.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  pots  having 
been  made  on  the  above  principle.  —  Thos.  Blair.  Stantford 
Hilly  June  22.  183S. 

This  mode  of  equalising  the  moisture  and  temperature  of 
the  exterior  side  of  pots  is,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
quite  new ;  and,  certainly,  it  appears  well  adapted  either  for 
growing  marsh  plants,  by  filling  the  interstices  between  the 
pots  with  water ;  or  delicate  plants  easily  killed  either  by  too 
much  water  or  by  neglect  of  water,  such  as  Cape  heaths,  by 
using  moist  moss  instead  of  water.  Many  persons  find  it 
very  difficult  to  keep  heaths  in  warm  rooms,  even  during  t^e 
short  time  they  are  in  bloom,  without  either  over-watering 
them,  or  keeping  them  too  dry ;  Mr.  Blair's  pot,  either  with 
water  or  moss,  would  be  an  effectual  remedy.  —  Cond. 

A  mode  of  supplying  plants  growing  in  the  open  soil  with 
water,  during  dry  intervals  of  summer,  practised  by  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Reading  Leathes,  of  Shropham,  Norfolk,  deserves  to  be 
made  known ;  and  may,  although  it  has  nought  of  parallelism 
or  likeness  to  Mr.  Blair's,  farther  than  its  relation  to  supplying 
water,  be  described  here.  Soil  dried  to  dustiness  resists  water ; 
and  not  every  assbtant  whom  one  may  request  to  water  the 
plants,  which  may  be  languishing  in  the  garden,  will  take  the 
patient  and  honest  pains  to  give  them  the  thorough  soaking 
they  require.  When  the  soil  about  a  plant  or  plants  is  dried 
to  dustiness,  the  moistening  it  by  watering  requires  that  water 
be  applied  in  a  small  quantity  at  a  time,  and  repeatedly.  The 
doing  this  occupies  much  time ;  yet  you  must  either  do  this, 
or  open  with  the  spade,  at  the  foot  of  the  plant,  a  hole  that 
will  receive  at  once  a  larger  supply  of  water ;  and  this  latter 
mode  has  the  effect  of  leaving  the  gully  hole,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  and  the  earth  which  had  been  taken  out  of  it,  exposed 
to  view ;  an  offensive  sight  to  those  who  have  a  passion  for 
evenness  of  surface  in  the  soil  of  their  gardens.  Mr.  Leathes 
practises  neither  of  these  modes ;  but,  as  an  equivalent  to 
both,  sinks  into  the  soil,  at  the  foot  of  the  plant  requiring 
water,  a  flower-pot,  immersed  to  the  half  or  whole  of  its  height 
or  depth,  with  its  size  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  water 

Vol.  IX.— No.  46.  pp 
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which  the  constitution  of  the  plant  may  indicate  it  to  need, 
and  with  the  drain  hole  of  the  pot  left  open  at  the  bottom. 
When  each  of  the  plants  most  liable  to  injury  from  drought 
has  received  the  apposition  of  a  flower-pot  sunk  at  its  base^ 
the  watering  of  all  these  plants  is  tlienceforth  effectible  with 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  despatch,  quite  or  more  than  equi- 
valent, in  a  drought  of  some  duration,  to[the  first  expenditure  c^ 
time  and  trouble :  besides,  too,  the  valuable  satisfaction  sup- 
plied to  him  who  takes  this  trouble,  of  feeling  conscious  thai 
every  plant  receives  the  whole,  and  directly  to  it  roots,  of  the 
quantity  you  may  please  to  pour  into  the  sunk  flower-pot; 
through  the  drain  hole  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  wdter  passes 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  degree  of  absorbency  in  the  soil, 
without  detaining  him  who  supplies  it  until  it  has  soaked 
away.  —  J.  D. 

A  Tally  for  Aquatic  Plants.  — The  kind  of  tally  which  I  find 
the  best  for  aquatic  plants  is  formed  of  a  piece  of  wood,  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  by  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  painted, 
except  the  bevelled  top,  which  I  rub  with  white  lead  (in  the 
manner  usual  for  marking-sticks),  pretty  thick ;  I  form  the 
number  with  a  black-lead  penciL  The  length  of  the  tally 
must  be  such  as  to  allow  four  or  six  inches  to  stand  above  the 
water.  It  is  useful  to  char  the  points  of  the  tallies.  —  H.T. 
EUiconAe.     Vicarage,  Bitton,  near  Bristoly  Sept.  9.  1832. 

Tallies  for  the  ordinary  soil  of  gardens,  have,  with  Mr.- 
Claughton  of  Hasland,  near  Derby,  lasted  25  years,  as  pre- 
pared thus : — Make  them  of  thoroughly  dried xed  deal ;  soak 
them  for  some  time  in  linseed  oil ;  dry  them  until  the  oil  is 
dried  off  their  surface,  and  paint  them  twice  with  verdigrise 
paint  — 17.  Z). 

Labels  made  of  malleable  zinc  deserve  to  be  tried.  Zinc 
rolled  in  sheets,  and  to  the  thickness  of  a  shilling,  or  rather 
less,  is  sold  for  roofs  and  many  other  purposes,  at  the  Western 
Malleable  Zinc  Works,  Keppel  Row,  New  Road  (near 
Fitzroy  Square),  London ;  and  these  sheets  may,  without 
difficulty,  be  cut  up  into  labels.  On  one  painted  once  with 
white  paint,  we  last  winter  wrote,  while  the  paint  was  wet,  the 
words  '*  Glaiix  maritima,"  and  on  another,  painted  twice,  the 
same  words :  both  are  now  (May  ]  3.),  satisfactorily  legible. 
The  sheet  zinc  seems  applicable  to  a  great  number  of  econo- 
mical purposes.  It  is  said  to  be  superior  to  lead  for  lightness 
and  durability,  and  to  be  sold  at  half  the  price. 

Metallic  Labels  for  Plants  to  be  sent  abroc^  —  Sir, 
Various  forms  have  been  given,  in  this  Magazine,  for  labels 
for  plants.     I  herewith  send  you  a  specimen  {J^.  132.),  made 
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from  the  waste  of  tin-plate  work- 
ers ;  so  that  the  rate  of  expense 
required  for  any  number  of 
similar  ones  will  be  but  little^ 
and  they  will  answer  well  for 
attaching  to  trees  and  plants 
about  to  be  sent  abroad,  as  they 
will  not  be  liable  to  be  defaced 
by  dampness  on  the  voyage,  as 
labels  made  of  parchment  are : 
occasionally  to  die  total  obliter- 
ation of  the  name  or  number. 
By  having  tin  labels  cut  (as  a% 
or  copper  ones  (as  b),  they  may 
easily  be  attached  to  the  plant 
by  turning  the  narrowed  end 
round  the  stem  or  branch.  The 
polish  on  the  tin  and  copper  may  be  readily  taken  off,  either 
by  washing  the  tin  or  copper  with  a  weak  acid,  cream  of 
tartar,  or  an  apple.  The  ink  of  the  inscription,  applied  with 
a  common  pen,  then  sinks  freely  into  the  pores  of  the  metal. 
It  is  then  run  over  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  to  protect  it  from 
being  defaced.  — M.  Saul.  Sidyard  Slreety  Lancaster^  Feb. 
2S.  18S3. 

This  paragraph,  and  that  above  on  the  possible  fitness  of 
zinc  for  labels,  have  stood  four  months  in  type.  Since  they 
were  put  in  type,  Mr.  Saul  has  written  (on  June  17th)  to 
state  that  a  correspondent  of  his  (Mr.  Thom)  advises  the 
employment  of  zinc  plate  in  preference  to  tin  plate,  in 
making  the  labels  recommended  by  Mr.  Saul,  who,  however, 
still  thinks  that  tin  plate  will  well  answer  the  purpose.  Mr. 
Thom  uses  zinc  labels  for  naming  his  growing  fruit  trees; 
they  are  made  5  in.  long  and  1  ^  in.  broad,  and  have  a  hole 
perforated  near  each  end,  through  which  is  passed  a  small 
cord  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  tree.  As  cord  is 
liable  to  rot  early,  and  wire,  if  overlooked,  constrains  the 
growing  branch,  and  becomes  buried  in  the  wood  and  bark 
which  forms  over  it,  it  is  a  question  worth  being  asked,  will 
not  some  mode  of  attaching  the  labels  like  that  figured  in 
Vol.  III.  p.  470.  be  worth  adopting,  as  well  in  application  to 
trees  to  be  packed  for  a  voyage  or  long  journey,  as  to  trees 
that  are  growing  ?  —  J.  D. 

A  Mouse  Trap  for  Gardens  or  other  Places.  —  I  form  my 
traps  of  articles  which  are  at  hand  in  most  gardens.  I  take 
a  large-sized  garden  pan,  and  place  in  it  a  small  hand  glass, 

such  as  is  used  in  striking  pink  pipings,  through  which  I 
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133  readily  see,  when  the  glass  is  down,  if  it 
contains  a  prisoner.  When  the  trap 
{Jig.  133.)  is  set,  the  edge  of  the  hand 
glass  is  nicely  placed  on  the  curve  of  a  thin 
piece  of  wood,  and  the  bait,  say  a  bean, 

is  attached  to  the  inward  end  of  this  piece  of  wood.     I 

would  add, 

**  Keep  traps  to  extirpate  those  pests,  cats,  mice,  and  rats ; 
For  where's  the  gardener  who  works  to  please  the  cats  ?  " 

—  Wm.  Godsall.     Hereford^  Sept.  29.  1832. 

The  mouse  trap  here  described  is,  in  principle,  strictly 
identical  with  that  described  in  Vol.  VII.  p.  219.;  but  the 
garden  pan  and  the  small  hand  glass  seem  more  eligible  and 
ready  instruments  by  which  to  apply  it. 

In  the  transpUmtir^  of  Trees^  it  is  advantageous  to  place  the 
respective  Sides  of  each  opposite  these  Points  of  the  Compass 
towards  which  thei/  had  formerly  grown. —  Sir,  Evelyn,  in 
1660,  asserted  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  transplanted 
trees  would  miscarry  if  they  were  planted  in  the  same  as- 
pect; that  is,  with  that  side  which  faced  the  south,  again 
towards  the  south.  In  Germany  this  point  is  not  lost  sight 
of:  here,  I  fear,  it  is  little  noticed,  although  it  could  be 
easily  effected  by  marking,  with  a  brush  and  a  little  white- 
wash, the  trees,  before  removal,  all  on  one  side,  say  the  south 
side.  Mr.  Maund,  in  a  late  number  of  The  Botanic  Garden^ 
also  gives  his  testimony  in  favour  of  this  practice*  I  am^ 
Sir,  yours,  &c.— C.  M.  W.     July  29.  1833. 

CAssia  mtdtiglandulosa  Jac.  (tomentbsa  Lam>)  thrives  besi 
in  the  open  Air^  in  the  foUomng  Ciramistances :  —  A  fine 
individual  of  this  beautiful  shrub  is  now  growing  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  garden  of  G.  Graham,  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Fleming, 
Slapton,  near  Dartmouth,  Devonshire.  It  was  planted  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  against  an  eastern-aspected  wall,  and  in 
a  rich  light  soil,  and  soon  assumed  a  vigorous  appearance. 
It  has  continued  in  flower  ever  since,  and  at  Christmas  last  it 
displayed  150  corymbs  of  expanded  flowers,  and  continues 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  garden.  It  is  at  this 
present  time  8i  fl:.  high ;  spreading  laterally  5  ft. ;  it  displays 
230  bunches  of  flowers  in  full  bloom.  During  the  two 
winters  it  has  been  in  its  present  situation,  it  has  been  pro- 
tected by  night  with  a  reed  covering,  and  the  roots  were 
covered  about  3  ft.  from  the  stem  to  the  depth  of  4  in.  with 
old  tan.  —  J.  MitcheUy  Jun.^  Gardener.  Slapton^  near  Dart^ 
mouthy  Devonshire,  June  "^6.  1833. 

The  Cassia  multiglandul6sa  will  thrive  and  flower  satis- 
factorily, trained  on  the  eastern  or  southern  side  of  a  wall,  in 
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any  English  garden,  during  summer,  but  not  survive  the 
winter,  as  in  the  above  instance  in  Devonshire,  and  in  the 
counties  adjoining^  where  the  mildness  of  the  winters  is  a  fact 
familiar  to  most.  The  following  proofs  of  this  are  so  truly 
of  the  gardening  kind  as  to  merit  being  quoted ;  they  are 
taken  from  The  Panorama  of  Torquay^  a  Descriptive  and 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  District  comprised  between  the  Rivers 
Dart  and  Teign  ;  bi/  Octavian  Blewitt ;  2d  edit.  1 832,  p.  55. 

**  The  following  lists  of  plants,  grown  as  hardy  exotics  in 
the  gardens  of  Torquay,  afford  a  good  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  this  climate  on  the  various  productions  of  orna- 
mental horticulture :  — 

^  First  List.  —  Agap^nthus  umbellktus.  Azalea  indica 
phoenicea,  A.  fedifolia  Hook.,  Macle^ya  cordata*,  C^reus 
T^hyllanthoides,  Cassia  cap^nsis,  Helidnthemum  ciinum,  H. 
form6sum,  Citrus  M6dica,  the  lemon ;  C.  Limonum  Dec,  the 
citron ;  Rochea  odoratissima,  Dracoc^phalum  canariense, 
Fuchsia  coccinea,  F.  gracilis.  Gladiolus  cardinalis,  Alons6a 
linearis,  Hibbertia  voltibilis,  Jasminum  grandifl^rum,  Jl 
revolutum,  Magn^lm  conspicua,  M.  obovata,  Eriob6trya 
jap6nica,  Metrosid^ros  floribundus,  Maurandya  Barclaya»^, 
Petunia  nyctaginifl6ra,  Pitt6sporum  Tobtra,  iZiibus  rosse* 
fblius,  Ferb^na  bonariensis,  V,  chamsedrif^lia,  Yestia  /ycio- 
ides. 

"  Second  List.  —  Agave  americkna,  -^'ster  cap^nsis  [?]> 
Bign6nm  capreolata,  B.  Pand6r^  \_T^coma  austrilis];  Cal- 
ceolaria CiTrymbosa,  HerbertiVzTia,  andj^lantaginea;  C&lla  [Ri- 
ehard/a]  sethi&pica,  Matthiola  tristis,  Cineraria  j[7opulif61i% 
Cistus  roseus,  C.  incanus,  Coronilla  gladca,  Fuchs/a  /ycioides, 
F.  macroph^'lla,  F.  macroclirpa  [?],  Alons6a  incisifolia, 
Z^urus  Cimphora,  jLlnum  arbdreum,  Magn^h'a  purpilrea, 
ilfarrubium  candid um  [probably  M.  Pseudo-Z)ict&mnus,  or 
M.  candidissimum],  PEBhnia  Moitan,  Punica  Granatum, 
Salvia  biflora,  S.  purpurea,  Ferb^na  chamaedrifolia,  YUcca 
alo'ifolia,  y.  gloriosa. 

*  As  a  fact  illustrative  of  the  sentiment,  ^  nothing  venture,  nothing 
have,*'  or,  in  other  words,  that  useful  knowledge  is  gained  by  bold  experi- 
ments, it  may  be  worth  the  space  to  notice,  even  at  this  late  date,  that  De 
Oandolle,  in  his  Sysiema,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.,  states  that,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
visiting  the  English  gardens,  the  French  usually  kept  this  plant  (whose  old 
name  is  Bocconia  cordata  IVilid.)  in  glass-houses,  where  it  grew  but  lan- 
guidly :  his  words  are :  *'  banc  speciem  in  caldariis  saepius  languide  senratam^ 
Istissime  vigentem  sub  dio  vidi  in  plurimis  hortis  Anglicis,  et  usque  ad 
Norwich  in  horto  Hookeriano."  The  season,  however,  at  which  he  visited 
England  did  not  enable  him  to  observe  and  to  state,  that,  although  this 
plant  is  in  England  grown  as  a  hardy  one,  its  first  shoots  are  almost  every 
spring  killed  by  frost.  —  «7.  D, 
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*^  The  lists  are  inserted  in  separate  forms,  as  they  have 
been  drawn  up,  the  first  From  the  garden  of  Miss  Southcote; 
and  the  second  from  that  of  Mrs.  Johnes.  The  plants  in 
these  lists  are  cultivated  under  the  management  of  two  very 
intelligent  gardeners :  the  first  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ingram ;  the 
second,  of  Mr.  John  Gullet."  [In  case  any  one  should  com- 
pare our  copy  of  the  lists  with  the  lists  given  in  the  Panorama^ 
we  had  better  state  that  we  have  substituted  the  modern 
names  of  the  plants  for  the  obsolete  ones.] 

^^  The  citron  mentioned  in  the  first  list  has  been  cultivated 
with  great  success  for  fifteen  years,  at  Myrtle  Cottage,  the 
residence  of  Miss  Southcote.  It  has  produced  fruit  mea- 
suring 24*1  in.  in  circumference  :  in  1 824*,  two  specimens  of 
its  fruit  bore  off  the  palm  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Sck;iety  in  Regent  Street,  London.  Pelargoniums,  and 
myrtles  of  all  kinds,  grow  luxuriantly  in  Torquay :  the  latter 
are  fi'equently  trained  along  the  walls  of  houses,  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  and  require  no  shelter  in  the  winter.  The 
^erb^na  triph^Ua  [Alo^sia  citriodora]  also  attains  a  con- 
siderable size,  resembling  the  arbutus  in  the  strength  and 
power  of  its  growth.  At  Ladyday,  in  the  present  year,  1832, 
we  observed,  on  Park  Hill,  Z/athyrus  odor^tus,  the  sweet  pea, 
which  had  stood  the  preceding  winter,  and  was  then  showing 
for  bloom.  The  orange  flourishes  in  great  beauty  at  Tor- 
quay ;  but  as  it  has  never  been  exposed  during  the  winter,  as 
the  citron  and  the  lemon  mentioned  in  the  first  list,  it  cannot 
be  included  in  the  list  of  exotics  growing  in  the  open  air. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  succeed ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Loudon  has  observed,  the  orange  is  much  less  tender  than 
the  lemon.  The  cottages  in  the  neighbouring  villages  are 
frequently  overgrown  with  roses,  which  run  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  require  no  shelter  in  the  severest  winters.  In 
summer  evenings  the  water  of  Torbay  flashes  with  the  oar, 
as  in  tropical  climates,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  phos- 
phorescence of  the  waves,  when  beating  against  the  walls  of 
the  pier,  is  truly  beautiful."  As  this  last  sentence  suggests 
warmth  of  climate,  we  have,  although  it  says  nought  on 
plants,  retained  it  in  the  quotation.  •—  cZ  Z). 

An  Accumulation  of  Facts  on  the  Results  of  Expanments  on 
acclimaiising  Exotic  Plants  suggested,  —  Sir,  In  the  early 
volumes  of  this  Magazine  there  were  several  articles  on  the 
subject  of  acclimatising  plants:  see  Vol.  I.  p.  213.  for  one 
from  the  Horticultural  gardens;  Vol.11,  p.  123.  for  one 
from  Rusticus  in  Urbe ;  and  at  p.  239.  one  from  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Edinburgh ;  and  in  Vol.  III.  p.  48.  from  Mr.  John 
Street,  at  Bicl,  in  East  Lothian,  who  has  given  the  names  of 
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a  pretty  large  number  of  green-house  plants,  which  had 
withstood  the  winter  at  that  plsfce.  On  reading  these  several 
articles,  I  was  led  to  trouble  you  with  the  few  lines  in 
Vol.  VI.  p,  229.,  dated  Clowance,  Cornwall,  soliciting  *'  from 
some  one  or  more  of  your  numerous  correspondents,  a  list, 
or  lists,  of  such  exotics,  indigenous  to  warmer  climates  than 
our  own,  as,  upon  trial,  had  been  found  to  endure  our  most 
severe  winters  without  protection."  However,  as  nothing  of 
the  kind  has  yet  appeared  in  your  pages,  will  you  permit  me 
once  more  to  endeavour  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  this  subject  ?  as  I  cannot  but  think  that,  if  a  list  of  the 
kind  were  produced,  it  would  be  valuable. 

It  would  be  invidious  in  me  to  attempt  to  give  even  a  hint 
on  the  arrangement  of  such  a  list  or  catalogue;  as  your 
Horttis  Bntamiicus  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  this  is  not 
wanted  from  any  one.  ^  A  very  few  pages  in  your  Magazine 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  there  are  doubtless 
many  of  your  readers  who  have  been  practically  engaged  in 
making  experiments  upon  exotics  by  endeavouring  to  accli- 
matise them.  It,  therefore,  only  remains  for  them  to  send  you 
the  result  of  their  experiments,  by  giving  you  the  names  of 
those  they  have  succeeded  in,  with  such  particulars  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  respecting  any  particular  plant  or 
plants;  as,  namely,  whether  grown  in  the  open  ground,  or 
trained  against  a  wall,  &c. ;  not  omitting  the  county  they  are 
growing  in,  as  there  may  be  many  that  will  stand  out  through 
the  winter  in  our  southern  and  western  counties,  that  will 
not  in  the  counties  which  lie  north;  and  thus,  under  your 
arrangement,  we  might  hope  shortly  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
perusing  such  a  list  as  I  conceive  to  be  very  desirable. 

Should  this  article  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  on 
your  part,  and  be  in  any  wise  instrumental  in  bringing  others 
to  the  point  in  question,  I  shall  be  happy  to  become  a  con- 
tributor, by  sending  you  a  list  of  such  acclimatised  plants  as 
have  come  under  my  observation  in  the  western  part  of 
England,  which  might  be  incorporated  with  those  you  may 
receive  from  other  persons.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  T. 
Rutger.     Shortgraoe^  Essex^  August  24.  1833. 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  see  the  articles  referred  to  in  the 
index  to  Vol.  VIII.  of  this  Magazine,  under  the  title  "  Ac- 
climatising half-hardy  exotics  to  the  seasons  of  Britain,"  and 
some  remarks  by  E.  B.,  in  p.  24-5.  of  the  present  (IXth) 
Volume ;  and  a  consideration  of  Mr.  Munro's  suggestions,  in 
the  present  Number,  p.  555.^  on  the  causes  of  the  particular 
disease  in  the  larch,  which  he  describes,  may  be  applied  to 

the  present  subject,  in  useful  admonition  to  the  experimenter 
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in  acclimatisation,  he  should  make  it  his  foremost  object  so 
to  condition  the  plants  which  he  may  attempt  to  acclimatise, 
as  to  prevent  too  luxuriant  growth,  or,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Munro,  ^'  compel  them,  as  it  were,  to  deposit  only  a  mode- 
rate annual  layer  of  alburnum,  or  wood,  such  as  our  year  can 
ripen,  and  thus  secure  a  firm  and  healthy  nucleus  for  future 
depositions.''  —  J.  D, 

The  Result  of  planting  a  Group  of  Species  of  Cape  Heaths 
in  the  open  Soil  and  Air  of  Cornwall :  connected  more  or  less 
with  the  preceding  Subject  of  Acclimatisation,  —  Sir,  What 
E.  B.  has,  in  p.  245.,  said,  in  his  concluding  paragraph,  on  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  mildew  in  Cape  heaths,  respecting 
the  trying  of  them  out  of  doors  in  Cornwall,  prompts  me 
once  more  to  intrude  myself  on  your  notice ;  and,  although 
my  practice  does  not  exactly  apply  to  the  hint  given,  still  it 
may  perhaps  be  not  altogether  unacceptable. 

During  my  residence  in  Cornwall,  having  a  number  of 
duplicates  of  Cape  heaths  for  disposal,  I  was  struck  with  the 
idea  that  a  clump  of  them  out  of  doors  would  have  a  novel 
effect,  and  that  they,  if  they  flowered  well,  would  make  a 
handsome  addition  to  the  flower-garden.    I  accordingly  made 
choice  of  a  situation ;  and,  after  excavating,  and  laying  a  thick 
drainage  of  brickbats,  broken  pots,   &c.,   which  1  covered 
with  dead  fern  roots  and  other  matter,  I  covered  it  with  peat 
earth  to  the  depth  of  about  10  in.,  and  in  the  month  of  April 
turned  out  my  plants,  many  of  which  grew  to  admiration, 
and  flowered    beautifully   the  following  autumn.      Having 
succeeded   thus    far,   and   feeling  fearful    lest  they   should 
be   disfigured,  or,  perhaps,  killed,  by  the  winter's   frost,  I 
proceeded  to  erect  a  temporary  frame  over  them,  with  melon 
lights,    old    sashes,    and   feather-edged   boards;    the   latter 
serving  for  the  back,  and  nearly  half  of  the  root^  sloped  back* 
wards,  and  the  old  sashes  for  the  front  and  ends,  so  that  the 
whole,  when  finished,  looked  something  like  a  little  green- 
house.    The  lights  were  always  off  in  mild  weather,  and  also 
in  frosty  weather  during  the  day  when  the  sun  shone.     In 
the  month  of  April  the  frame  was  removed,  and  during  the 
summer  the  plants  grew  rapidly,  presenting  a  most  beautiful 
foliage,  with  flowers  of  a  very  superior  character,  and,  con- 
sequently, were  much  admired  by  all  who  saw  them.     The 
species  consisted  of  ^rica  coccinea,  verticilRta,  graudiflora, 
cruenta,  ign^scens,  versicolor,  mamm5sa,  costata,  tubiflora, 
Archer/a^ta,  curviflora,  concinna,  exsurgens,  vestita,  <:rerin- 
tboides,  veutric6sa,  baccans,  uhria  [?  Ewen'ana],  Sparrm^nn/, 
spi^ria,  and  melastoma,  with  some  others  which  I  do  not  now 
remember.    At  the  end  of  three  years,  when  I  left,  the  plants 
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had  arrived  at  a  fine  state  of  maturity,  presenting  a  folfage 
delight&l  to  the  view,  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  in  succes- 
sion, according  to  their  difiPerent  seasons  of  floweiing,  far 
superior  to  any  I  bad  ever  before,  or  have  ever  since,  seen. 

1  am.  inclined  to  think  that  very  few  of  the  Cape  heaths  will 
survive  the  winters  in  Cornwall  entirely  without  protection : 
however,  I  know  of  one  exception,  in  the  Eticsl  scoparia, 
which,  although  not  possessed  of  so  much  floral  beauty  as  many 
others  are,  is,  when  it  has  grown  up  conically  to  the  height 
of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  in  the  very  delicate  and  beautiful  appearance 
of  its  foliage,  a  truly  interesting  species :  in  this  state  it  has 
a  most  attractive  appearance,  and  has  been  much  admired. 
A  plant  of  this  species  has  stood  out  for  the  last  three  winters, 
and  when  I  saw  it  last  autumn,  it  was  in  full  vigour,  and 
highly  ornamental  as  a  shrub  in  the  place  where  it  stood.  I  am, 
Sir,  yours,  &c. —  T.Ridger.  Shartgrovej  Essex^  Augustj  1883. 

A  Mode  of  inducing  CaUidpsis  hicotor^  C.  AtkinsoniknsL^  and 
similar^habited  Plants^  to  hear  their  Blossoms  nearer  the 
Ground  than  they  usually  do, — Sir,  As  the  Calliopsis  bicolor 
[Coreopsis  tinctoria],  Atkinsontana,  and  several  species  of 
the  same  and  other  families,  are  not  desirable  for  massing  out 
in  small  clumps,  owing  to  the  height  they  grow;  this  ob* 
jection  to  them  may  be  diminished  by  laying  them  down. 
In  about  the  beginning  of  August  sow  seeds  of  them  in  pots, 
and  place  them  in  a  moderate  hot-bed ;  when  the  plants  are 
of  a  size  to  plant  out,  plant  them  5  or  6  in.  apart,  on  the 
square,  on  any  spare  bit  of  ground.  By  the  1st  or  the 
middle  of  June,  in  the  following  year,  most  of  the  chimps  will 
be  cleared  of  spring  decorations;  then  have  any  one  of 
them  which  you  wish  to  embellish  with  a  golden  hue  pre-* 
pared,  and  take  up  the  plants  of  Calli6psis,  &c.,  (most  of 
which,  by  this  time,  will  have  attained  the  height  of  18  in.  or 

2  ft,  and  be  showing  flower,)  with  balls.  Select  the  tallest,  or 
those  as  nearly  of  a  size  as  possible ;  lay  them  down  on  the 
surface  of  the  clump,  on  the  spot  where  they  are  to  be  in- 
serted ;  first,  the  highest  on  the  circumference,  with  the  tops 
extending  an  inch  or  two  on  the  verge;  then  the  smalt  ones 
in  the  centre  (or  those  of  the  same  size,  if  you  have  them) 
with  the  tops  lying  in  different  directions  alternately,  or  in 
one,  it  matters  not,  so  as  you  make  them  them  regular. 
Plant  obliquely,  and  peg  down  those  round  the  outside  about 
6  in.  from  the  verge,  and  those  on  the  inside  5  or  6  in.  or 
more  from  their  tops,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant. 
In  two  or  three  days  the  tender  tops  will  have  an  erect 
position ;  in  two  or  three  weeks  they  will  flower  in  a  flat  mass 
fi'om  10  to  14  in.  high,  and  the  laterals  will  continue  to  grow 
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and  flower  until  ^^  winter  comes  on  wi'  its  cauld  icy  coat."  lam. 
Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  George  Thomson.   High  Elms,  July  !•  183S. 

A  Plant  of  Hydrangea  hortensis  in  the  rectory  garden,  Sel- 
worthy,  Somersetshire,  measured  in  1832  forty  feet  in  circum- 
ference.— W^  C.  Trevalyan.     WaUingtoUj  Jan.  28.  1832. 

Periploca  grceca^  its  Flowers  should  be  used  sparingly  in 
Nosegays,  —  Perhaps  so ;  as  I  have  been  led  to  conceive,  that 
the  blossoms  contain  some  deleterious  property,  from  my 
having  observed  the  pavement  under  a  blooming  plant  of 
Periploca  to  be  literally  covered  with  dead  flies,  of  the  species 
Muscsi  domestica,  while  a  great  quantity  of  the  same  species 
swarmed  amongst,  and  settled  upon,  the  blossoms.  —  William 
GodsalL     Here/brdj  Sep.  29..  1832. 

Sntiffand  Tobacco  made  from  English^grawn  Plants  of  the 
Nicotiana  rugosa  and  Tabncum.  —  Sir,  I  have  often  been 
tempted  to  send  you  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  tobacco ;  but, 
seeing  it  taken  up  by  others  of  your  correspondents,  I  have 
hitherto  as  often  abandoned  the  intention.  The  letter  of  £. 
S.  (p.  121).,  and  the  remarks  thereon,  have  at  last  induced  me 
to  send  you  a  sample  of  snufF  of  my  own  manufacture,  from 
English-grown  tobacco ;  but,  as  I  am  in  the  wake  of  others,  I 
shall  not  inflict  on  you  a  lengthy  epistle. 

In  1830  I  grew  two  species  of  tobacco,  the  Nicotiana 
rug6sa  and  N.  Tabdcum.  After  their  herbage  had  been  duly 
fermented,  dried,  and  fermented  again ;  being  moistened,  to 
that  end,  by  sprinkling  with  a  little  new  perry  (this  second 
fermentation  is,  as  E.  S.  contends,  indispensable  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  maximum  of  quality  in  the  flavour,  &c.,  of  the 
herb),  I  found  the  former  of  a  rank  sweetish  flavour,  and  fit 
for  no  other  purpose  than  fumigation ;  for  which  ever  since  it 
has  been  successfully  employed.  Part  of  the  N.  Tabdcum 
I  made  into  cigars,  these  were  rolled  too  tight ;  part  was  cut 
up  for  the  pipe,  and  the  remainder  made  into  moist  snuiF; 
both  these  last  were  pronounced,  by  better  judges  than  myself 
to  be  very  good,  and  could  in  nowise  be  distinguished  in 
appearance  from  what  might  be  procured  at  the  tobacconists'. 
The  midribs  of  the  leaves,  after  remaining  a  considerable  time, 
and  having  become  perfectly  dry  and  brittle,  were  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder  in  a  mortar,  and  dried,  to  imitate  high-dried 
Welsh  snuff.  This  it  does  very  nearly ;  but  more  especially 
that  patronised  by  the  Marquess  of  Anglesea,  manufactured  by 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Ranson,  of  Ipswich.  Indeed,  there  is 
much  less  difference  between  this  and  my  own,  than  between 
much  that  (going  under  the  same  name)  is  the  produce  of 
different  makers.  It  is  of  this  that  I  send  you,  herewith,  a 
small  quantity ;  I  have  none  of  the  others  remaining,  and 
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but  little  similar  to  that  sent.  I  had  purposed  cultivating 
other  kinds  of  the  genus  Nicot/ana,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
send  for  seeds;  but  I  failed  at  that  time  in  procuring  them, 
and  have  since  been  otherwise  too  closely  occupied  to  enter 
on  further  trials. 

The  seeds  were  sown  in  pots  in  a  hot-bed,  on  the  20th  of 
March^;  transplanted  on  the  30th  April;  due  attention  paid 
to  "  topping"  (nipping  off  the  tops  as  soon  as  the  flowers  show^ 
*^  suckering"  (picking  out  the  incipient  shoots  of  the  axils  of 
the  leaves),  "  worming"  (destroying,  by  the  hand,  a  kind  of 
grub  that  infests  the  plants,  but  of  which  I  do  not  know  the 
name),  and  protecting  from  slugs  which  devour  it  greedily, 
and  make  sad  havoc  with  the  leaves,  if  not  carefully  defended 
from  their  attacks.  I  gathered  the  N.  Tabdcum  from  the  24<th 
of  July  to  the  7th  of  August ;  the  N.  rug6sa  from  the  7th 
to  the  29th  of  the  latter  month.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — 
J.  C  K.     Levant  Lodge^  Feb.  1833. 

The  sample  of  snuff  sent  by  J.  C.  K.  we  committed  to  the 
cognizance  of  a  most  experienced  snuff- taker,  who  reports  on 
it  as  far  too  defective  in  pungency  to  afford  him  pleasure  or 
satisfaction  in  the  taking  of  it. — J.  Z). 

The  Fruit  of  StravAerries  preserved  free  from  Grity  and  the 
Attacks  of  Sltigs^  hy  covering  the  Soil  under  the  Fruit  with  a 
Layer  of  the  short  Grass  mown  off  Lawns.  —  As  the  fruit  of 
the  strawberry  is,  with  many,  a  thing  of  consequence,  the  pre- 
servation of  it  from  the  several  casualties  to  which,  on  its 
attaining  maturity,  it  is  liable,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  object  of 
as  much  solicitude :  to  point  out  a  preservative  from  one  or 
more  of  the  evils  which  endanger  it,  will  be  my  endeavour  in 
the  present  communication.  I  generally  grow  the  large  sorts 
in  rows  from  20  in.  to  2  ft.  apart,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
in  a  single  row  between  the  box  edging  and  the  gooseberry 
bushes,  which  form  the  narrow  border  of  the  quarters.  These 
distances  I  consider  the  best  for  Keen's  seedling,  Wilmot's 
superb,  &c.,  the  crop  of  which  is  as  good  iti  the  fifth  year  as 
in  the  third,  and  better  than  that  in  the  second.  The  small 
sorts,  as  the  early  scarlet,  Duke  of  Kent's  scarlet,  the  Rose- 
berry,  &c.,  may  be  grown  with  as  much  advantage  on  narrow 
beds,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  wide,  and  if  renewed  every  three  or  four 
years.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  sorts,  they  being  so  close 
together,  the  following  method  might  be  dispensed  with,  or, 
at  least,  it  is  not  necessary ;  but  in  the  large  kinds  above 
named,  owing  to  the  isolatedness  of  the  rows,  and  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  bunches  of  fruit,  these  latter  lie  on  the  soil,  and, 
when  rain  falls,  are  covered  with  grit,  and  they  likewise  lie  so 
convenient  for  slugs,  that  many  are  destroyed  by  them.     To 
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obviate  these  liabilities,  I  have  tried  several  expedients,  but 
none  bad  the  required  effect,  until  it  occurred  to  me  this  sea- 
son that  short  grass  laid  between  the  rows  would  answer  the 
purpose.  This  I  have  applied  with  perfect  success,  especially 
as  to  the  grit.  There  is  no  gentlemen's  place  without  the 
material  at  the  time  at  which  it  is  required  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  application  of  it  2  in.  or  3  in.  thick  does  not  con- 
sume much  time.  It  is  not  only  useful  in  the  above  in- 
stances, but  it  acts  as  a  non-conductor  of  evaporation  from 
the  soil  below,  whether  you  water  it  artificially,  or  the  more 
general  rain  administer  the  moisture:  it  also  chokes  most 
sorts  of  weeds,  and  destroys  the  vegetation  of  their  seeds ;  and 
it  may  be  taken  off,  or  allowed  to  remain,  after  the  crop  is 
done.  It  is  best  to  apply  it  in  a  dry  time,  before  the  straw- 
berries begin  to  get  ripe ;  when  the  slugs  have  sought  shelter 
in  less  exposed  situations  ;  after  which  it  .forms  so  bad  a  path 
for  them  to  slide  along,  that  they  cannot  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty. If  any  should  remain,  a  watering  with  lime-water,  or 
urine  (as  Mr.  Gorrie  recommends),  will  extirpate  them.  The 
above  may  not  be  new  to  some  gardeners,  bu^  as  I  have  never 
heard  it  suggested,  nor  seen  it  done,  it  may  be  to  a  few,  if  not 
to  many.  —  Geot^e  Thomson.     High  Elmsj  July  1.  1833. 

The  Earliness  of  Bishofs  Early  Dwarf  Pea  and  the  Early 
Frame  Pea  compared.  —  Sir,  In  this  Magazine  are  many 
opinions  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Bishop's  early  dwarf 
pea.  In  Vol.  VI.  p.  723.,  and  Vol.  VIII.  p.  584.,  appear 
two  very  opposite  statements  concerning  its  earliness,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  early  frame  :  the  one  affirms  that  there 
were  fifteen  days  in  favour  of  the  latter's  earliness ;  the  other, 
fifty-three  days  in  favour  of  the  earliness  of  the  former.  Such 
calculations  are  apt  to  mislead  even  the  most  wary;  I  thought 
it  very  strange  if  they  could  be  both  right.  Having  received 
some  true  seed  of  each  sort,  I  marked  the  following  dates,  to 
satisfy  myself  on  the  subject.  On  Dec.  J  4?.  1832,  I  sowed 
thinly,  in  32-sized  pots.  Bishop's  early  dwarf,  and  the  early 
frame  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month  ;  I  kept  them  both  in  a 
cold  pit  until  about  the  middle  of  March,  when  I  turned  them 
out.  I  planted  Bishop's  early  dwarf  with  balls  entire,  9  in. 
from  a  wall  on  a  south  aspect,  and  20  in.  apart  in  the  line ;  of 
the  early  frame  each  ball  was  made  into  six  or  seven  divisions, 
and  planted  in  rows  across  a  border,  but  not  opposite  the 
other:  it  had  no  shade.  I  could  gather  a  dish  from  the  early 
frame  on  the  20th  of  May ;  when  I  could  not  obtain  so  mucn 
from  twice  as  many  of  Bishop's  early  dwarf  on  the  26th ;  not- 
withstanding the  latter  had,  from  being  so  near  the  ground,  a 
superiority  of  temperature,  bolh  <lay  and  night,  of  five  or  six 
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degrees  at  an  average.  The  Bishop's  early  dwarf  comes  into 
bloom>  and  drops  its  blossom^  nearly  as  soon  as  the  early 
frame  ;  but  it  is  longer  in  filling  its  pods :  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  dwarfness  and  productiveness,  it  is  without  an 
equal  for  forcing  in  houses,  pits,  or  frames.  I  am.  Sir,  yours, 
&c.  —  George  Thomson.    High  Elms,  July  3.  J  833. 

A  Note  on  the  Planting  of  Potatoes.  —  Persons  have  whole 
acres  of  potatoes  rotting,  about  Dublin,  every  spring.  The 
cause  is  assigned  to  every  thing  but  the  right  thing.  The 
Irishman's  mode  of  planting  the  potato  is,  to  cover  the  seed 
potatoes  with  dung  in  the  drills,  to  keep  them  warm,  and  to 
spread  out  the  cut  seed  in  the  barn,  to  keep  it  from  rotting ; 
and  both  acts  have  just  the  opposite  effect  with  early  potatoes. 
In  planting  potatoes  in  the  end  of  April,  or  the  month  of 
May,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  seed  be  planted  under  the 
dung  or  above  it,  in  the  drills ;  for  at  that  season  the  potato 
will  grow  freely  either  way :  but  earlier  in  the  season,  as 
February  and  March,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
seed  should  lie  on  the  top  of  the  dung,  for  then  it  lies  in  a 
situation  warmer,  by  several  degrees,  than  it  does  when  under 
it ;  and  besides  lying  dry,  it  gets  the  benefit  of  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  which  cannot  penetrate  through  the  cold  wet 
dung  to  the  seed,  when  the  seed  is  placed  beneath  it.  The 
air  about  Dublin,  when  not  freezing,  is  mostly  about  40^  to 
45°,  and  sometimes  to  50°,  through  the  winter  and  spring 
months  :  this  air  presses  through  the  earth  as  far  as  the 
potato  that  lies  in  the  dung ;  but  does  not  penetrate  to  the 
seed  under  it.  Air,  heat,  and  water  are  the  causes  of 
vegetation ;  and  the  air  the  main  spring.  The  drills  being 
dug  with  the  spade,  when  filled  in  with  the  dung  and  earth, 
are  much  looser  than  the  space  between,  and  answer  as  a 
receptacle  for  all  the  wet  that  falls ;  the  seed  lying  so  long 
dormant,  and  in  such  a  cold  wet  bed,  has  no  other  chance 
but  to  rot.  The  potatoes  likewise,  after  being  cut,  should  not 
be  spread  out  to  dry,  but  laid  up  in  a  close  heap  for  about 
a  fortnigiit  before  planting.  The  air  at  that  early  season  is 
too  cold  for  them  fresh  cut,  and  damages  the  seed  before  it  is 
put  into  the  ground :  when  laid  in  a  heap  they  will  not  rot. 
But  where  is  the  advantage  of  planting  potatoes  of  any  sort 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  March,  for  vegetation  does  hot 
commence  in  them  till  then  ?  It  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
blame  the  salt  water,  or  to  deem  them  to  have  been  damaged 
in  the  ship :  when,  if  we  do  but  think  a  little,  the  real  cause 
may  be  found  easily  enough.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  James 
Hart.     Dublin^  April  27.  1833. 

[Our  correspondent  has  subsequently  pursued  this  subject 
in  the  following  communication.] 
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The  kinds  of  potato  which,  on  being  planted  here,  miss 
growing  are  imported  from  Scotland  every  spring;  as  it 
seems  that  the  offspring  from  them,  as  grown  here,  dege- 
nerate so  much  as  to  be  incapable  of  producing  a  second 
crop :  they  are  called  Scotch  pink  eye,  and  Scotch  apple.  In 
the  pink  eye,  and  I  dare  say  in  the  other  kind  also,  the  lower 
part  of  the  potato  is  too  ripe;  whence  I  would  recommend  that 
at  least  two  cuts  be  taken  off  from  the  lower  end,  or  the  end 
next  the  stalk,  of  each  potato,  and  applied  to  the  feeding  of  pigs, 
or  otherwise  appropriated,  for  they  are  quite  unfit  to  occupy 
ground  with ;  as  every  one  of  them  rots,  leaving  vacancies  in 
every  drill.  Let  the  cutting  of  the  seed  be  done  out  of  hand^ 
as  quick  as  possible,  and  the  whole  laid  up  in  a  close  conical 
heap  against  the  wall  of  the  house.  They  are  cut  in  the  air 
here,  which  condition  has  an  almost  instantaneous  bad  effect 
on  them,  for  when  they  lie  flat  on  the  floor  they  in  the  course 
of  forty-eight  hours  get  a  blue  colour,  and  become  quite  sod, 
although  by  gathering  them  together  they  will  get  firm  again, 
and  partly  come  to  a  white  colour :  their  vegetative  power  is, 
however,  gone ;  pitch  them  to  the  dunghill.  Mr.  Mallet  has 
about  an  acre  of  the  Scotch  pink  eye  planted  here  this  spring, 
from  seed  that  I  purchased  on  the  quay  of  Dublin,  out  of  a 
ship  direct  from  Campbelton ;  and  the  crop  (except  a  part 
of  the  field  that  had  been  planted  with  about  2  cwt.  of  seed 
that  had  lain  flat  on  the  floor  not  more  than  forty-eight  hours 
before  I  detected  the  mischief)  is  a  good  one,  say  with  a 
miss  of  not  more  than  one  quarter :  a  clear  proof  that  the 
Scotchman  does  not  steep  his  potatoes  in  salt  water  to  prevent 
their  growing. 

I  think  it  may  be  possible  that  the  potato  from  Scotland 
may  not  every  year  be  too  ripe ;  but,  to  make  sure  work,  the 
bottom  cuts  and  top  ones  should  be  kept  separate.  When 
the  pink  eye  is  planted  immediately  after  being  cut,  the  cats 
rot  in  the  ground,  the  same  as  those  of  it  do  which  have  been 
spread  out  on  the  floor.  When  laid  up  in  a  heap,  as  above 
recommended,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  they  will  either 
begin  to  sprout,  or  their  bud  will  begin  to  swell ;  and,  when 
they  do  this,  you  may  plant  them  with  safety :  about  a  ton 
may  be  laid  in  a  heap,  only  so  pack  them  that  as  few  of  them 
as  possible  may  be  on  the  floor.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
Scotch  pink  eye  would  do  better,  and  come  sooner  to  market, 
if  not  planted  among  the  dung ;  for  I  see  it  loses  time  before 
its  roots  get  properly  established  in  the  earth.     I,  in  conse- 

3uence,  think  that  more  benefit  would  accrue  if  the  dung  were 
ug  or  ploughed  into  the  ground  when  the  potatoes  are  set* 
ting  off  in  gi*owth.     Then  drill  the  same  as  for  peas  or  beans 
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with  a  hoe,  or  draw  a  shallow  drill  with  the  plough,  and  draw 
the  earth  in,  covering  with  the  hoe,  so  that  a  small  ridge  may 
be  formed  over  the  seed,  but  do  not  beat  it  down.  I  am 
speaking  on  the  assumption  that  the  whole  of  this  work  be 
commenced  in  the  beginning  of  March,  as  indicated  in  my 
previous  communication.  If  all  this  be  observed,  the  early 
potato  will  be  plentiful  enough  about  Dublin  next  summer. 
They  have  this  year  (1833)  failed  not  only  in  acres,  but  in 
forces  [  ?  scores]  of  acres ;  and  persons  here  have,  this  season, 
had  to  replant  all  the  ground  with  some  one  or  other  of  the 
native  kinds  of  potato :  this  is  not  the  first  year  that  they  have 
missed  here,  but  it  seems  they  never  before  missed  so  com- 
pletely as  in  this  year.  —  James  Hart.  Drumcondra,  Dublin^ 
My  10.  1833. 

A  Norfolk  Tankard  Turnip  grown  in  Ireland  to  the  Weight 
of  Thirty-six  Pounds  Avoirdupois.  —  Sir,  As  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  and  to  show  you  that  we  have  both  a  fine  climate, 
and  a  productive  soil  (indeed  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing 
an  old  abbey  or  cathedral  situated  otherwise),  I  may  mention 
that  a  turnip  of  the  Norfolk  tankard  variety  was  pulled  in 
this  demesne,  which  weighed  no  less  than  36lbs.  avoirdupois. 
—  J.  Elles.    Palace  Gardens^  Armagh^  Dec,  4.  1832. 

The  propagating  of  Cabbages  by  Slips  and  Cuttings  (p.  226.). 
—The  first  shoots  only  are  applicable  to  such  a  purpose;  the 
second  run  to  seed.  {Mound's  Botanic  Garden,  June,  1833.) 
This  fact,  one  of  some  consequence,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Maund, 
on  the  cover  of  his  number  of  the  Botanic  Garden  for  Sep- 
tember, to  be  supplementary  to  the  information  on  this  subject 
in  p.  126,  127.,  and  to  have  been  communicated  to  him  by 
the  author  of  that  article,  Peter  Kendall,  Esq. 

A  Melon  Plant  grown  by  the  Author  of  the  "  Domestic  Gar" 
dener^s  Manual^^  in  soil  which  did  not  suit  it  (a  puny  plant, 
as  we  are  informed),  sent  its  roots  through  the  wall  of  the  pit, 
into  a  small  cistern  of  water  adjoining,  and  there  produced 
what  Dr.  Keith  calls  the  "  fox-tail  root."  This  is  nothing 
more  than  what  we  should  have  expected  with  any  other 
dicotyledonous  fibrous-rooted  plant,  tree,  or  shrub,  similarly 
circumstanced ;  but  our  ingenious  and  philosophic  corre- 
spondent thinks  it  a  proof  that  the  melon  is  an  aquatic  or 
amphibious  plant —  Cond. 

Tog^es  lucida,  a  half-hardy  annual,  the  herb  of  which 
is  delightfully  fragrant  when  dried,  is  found  to  give  vinegar 
very  nearly  the  same  high  flavour  as  tan-agon.  This  fact, 
which  may  be  useful  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  fond 
of  tarragon  vinegar,  was  stated  to  us  by  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  of 
Redleaf,  and  we  have  since  proved  it  ourselves.  ■ —  Cotxd. 
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Art.  I.  Verhandlungen  des  Vereins  zur  Befbrderung  des  Gar- 
tenbaues  in  den  Koniglich  Prenssischen  Staaten*  Transactions 
of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Gardening  in  the  Royal 
Prussian  States.    4to,  2  Plates.    Vol.  V.     Berlin,  1829. 

(Continued from  p.  96.) 

10.  Some  Observations  on  the  Culture  of  Alpine  Plants. 

By  Dr.  Link. 

Plants  are  called  alpine  when  their  natural  habitations  are 
where  trees  cannot  exist,  such  as  the  tops  of  mountains,  or 
very  high  degrees  of  latitude.  They  are,  however,  often 
found  in  various  low  situations,  where  they  flower  and  pro- 
duce their  seeds  as  well  as  in  those  higher  regions ;  but  this 
is  always  referable  to  the  agency  of  wind  or  water,  which 
convey  the  seeds  from  their  original  places  of  growth  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country.  These  plants  will  grow  very 
well  in  a  bed  in  the  garden,  the  soil  of  which  should  consist 
of  one  part  peat,  one  part  leaf-mould,  and  two  parts  pasture 
ground,  mixed  with  a  little  sand :  the  principal  object  of  their 
culture,  however,  is  moisture.  The  alpine  plants,  although 
they  are  in  winter  chiefly  protected  by  snow  in  their  native 
places,  can  stand  very  severe  frosts,  to  which  they  are 
often  exposed  before  the  snow  falls,  or  after  it  is  melted. 
They  are  also  not  much  injured  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In 
their  natural  situation  they  are  continually  exposed  to  ex- 
treme changes;  from  severe  frost  during  the  night,  to  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun  and  to  tempests  during  the  day. 
Artificial  rockwork  for  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  is  of  no 
other  use  than  for  ornament.  The  cultivation  of  alpine- 
plants  in  pots  is  in  so  far  preferable  as  it  is  easier  to  supply 
them  with  those  advantages  which  they  have  in  their  wild 
state :  in  winter  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cool  moist  place, 
instead  of  exposing  them  to  the  dry  frosts ;  in  summer  they 
can  be  kept  moist,  which  is  the  niost  essential  part  in  the 
cultivation  of  alpine  plants. 

11.  On  the  Method  to  increase  the  Production  of  Vines,  and  to 
protect  themfoom  Spring  Frosts,     By  Baron  Kottwitz. 

The  vine  is  manured  with  bullock's  blood  in  autumn,  and 
the  shoots  are  laid  down  and  covered  with  dry  leaves ;  by 
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which  they  are  protected  against  severe  frosts,  and  also  in 
the  beginning  of  spring  against  those  fine  days  which  occa- 
sion their  early  vegetation.  They  are  pruned  in  spring  after 
the  leaves  are  removed. 

16.  Some  Ohiervations  on  the  Chestnut  (Figus  Casiinea). 

By  M.  Hansen. 

The  wood  of  the  chestnut,  he  says,  is  of  little  yalue  for 
firing  or  for  building ;  but  it  is  very  durable  in  the  grpund,  as 
much  so  as  that  of  the  best  oaks.  If  used  as  casks  for  wine^ 
it  gives  the  liquor  not  only  a  beautiful  colour,  but  also  an 
agreeable  flavour. 

17-  Description  of  the  Imperial  Garden  at  Nikita, 

By  Dr.  von  Steven. 

This  garden  was  laid  out  in  the  year  1819,  during  the 
time  of  the  governor  Due  de  Richdieu.  It  is  about  half  a  Ger^ 
man  mile  long  and  500  fathoms  broad,  along  the  shore  of 
the  Black  Sea.  It  was  first  designed  for  plants  from  warmer 
climates  only,  but  now  fruit  trees  are  also  cultivated  in  it  to 
supply  the  increasing  population. 

18.  Observations  on  the  Grototh  of  Plants  during  d^irent  Times  of 
the  Day.     By  M.  Meyer,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Konigsberg,  in  Prussia. 

To  ascertain  in  what  degree  the  different  times  of  the  day 
proiAote  the  growth  of  plants,  M.  Meyer  occasioned  a  scape 
of  Amaryllis  BeUaddnna^  well  known  to  grow  very  rapidly, 
to  be  measured  thrice  a  day,  —  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
twelve  at  noon,  and  six  in  the  evening.  The  thermometer  was 
also  observed,  and  the  results  are  exhibited  together  in  a  table. 
This  table  shows  that  the  plant  grew  in  tlie  day  almost  twice 
as  much  as  during  the  nignt,  which  M.  Meyer  ascribes  to  the 
influence  of  light  and  warmth.  He  observes  that  the  increase 
of  the  plant  was  proportional  to  the  height  of  the  temper- 
ature ;  but  in  what  degree  the  light  contributed  to  the  growth 
could  not  well  be  ascertained.  The  entire  deprivation  of 
light  would  have  lowered  the  temperature,  and  also  injured 
the  health  of  the  plant,  in  which  case  the  result  of  the  ob- 
servation could  not  be  depended  upon. 

22.  Some  Observations  on  the  Grototh  of  Trees* 
By  Professor  Reum. 

Afler  he  has  described  his  method  of  transplanting  seed- 
lings, &c.,  he  recommends  hard-shelled  seeds  of.  trees  to  be 
put  in  pots  of  sand  or  mould  during  the  winter,  which  pre- 
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pares  them  for  germination  when   sown   in   the  following 
spring* 

23.  On  O'xalis  tetraphylla  as  an  ornamental  Plants  and  as  a  Vege- 
table,   By  M.  Witzel,  Gardener. 

This  plant  is  used  for  ornament,  especially  for  edgings.  It 
is  also  very  good  used  as  sorrel,  and  the  bulbs  are  almost 
Uke  potatoes  in  flavour;  the  leaves,  when  mixed  with  New 
Zealand  spinach,  give  it  a  peculiar  and  pleasant  acid  flavour. 
The^  plant  is  very  easily, cultivated;  it  grows  almost  in  any 
soil,  and  increases  its  bulbs  abundantly.  If  planted  in  a 
frame  in  spring,  it  may  be  obtained  earlier. . 

S*.  Extractjrofn  the  History  of  the  Gardens  at  JVorlitz* 

By  M.  Schoch,  Gardener. 

The  gardens  at  Worlitz  are  about  six  English  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, on  a  plain  which  is  variously  subdivided  by  canals 
for. pleasure-boats.  The  whole,  however,  is  subdivided  into 
Ave  different  parts.  Around  the  castle  it  is  chiefly  laid  out 
in  the  English  style,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  various 
North  American  trees  and  shrubs,  which  were  among  those 
first  introduced  in  Germany.  In  the  years  1 770—1 774  another 
part  was  laid  out  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  garden,  where 
a  considerable  piece  of  rockwork  is  erected  in  the  form  of  a 

frotto.  This  is  surrounded  by  fig  trees,  which  in  winter  are 
ent  into  the  interior  of  this  grotto  for  protection  ag^nst 
frost.  In  the  centre  of  this  mass  of  stones  is  a  cavity  for  an 
artificial  volcano,  which^  when  displayed,  affords  a  beautiful 
spectacle  by  the  reflection  from  the  artificial  lak^  and  canals* 
There  is  also  a  nursery  for  the  supply  of  the  gardens. 

*  26.  Account  of  Dreienhrunnen^  near  Erfurth.    By  Dr.  Volker. 

This  place  has  long  been  distinguished  for  the  extensive  cul- 
.ture  of  v^etables.  The  kitchen-gardens  are  variously  crossed 
by  trenches  supplied  with  water  by  three  large  reservoirs,  for 
the  purpose  of  watering.  This  is  performed  with  a  sort  of 
shovel,  with  which  the  water  is  spread  over  the  beds.  On 
the  sides  of  these  trenches  water  cresses  are  grown  abundantly. 
Fruit  trees  are  not  muqb  cultivated  in  these  gardens,  as  they 
are  considered  injurious  to  the  growtli  of  the  water  cress. 

27.    On  the  Cultivation  of  Orange  Trees.     By  M.  Mertens,  at 

Herrnhausen. 

He  re-pots  his  trees  every  sixteen  or  twenty-four  years. 
The  soil  consists  of  two  parts  cow-dung,  two  parts  loam, 
three  parts  rotten  horse-dung,  and  three  parts  of  the  old  soil 
firom  the  pots.     They  are  occasionally  watered,  and  fresh 
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cow-dung  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  soil  every  year  as  manure. 
The  treeis  are  pruned  in  September  in  preference  to  the 
pruning  in  spring,  by  which  tliree  or  four  weeks  are  lost  in 
their  growth. 

3(X  GledUschisL  kSrrida  recommended Jbr  Enclosures. 

Young  plants  should  be  planted,  one  foot  apart,  in  well- 
trenchecTsoil.  The  first  year  they  should  be  shortened  to 
eight  or  twelve  inches;  in  the  second  year  to  eighteen  or 
twenty-four  inches;  and  so  on  gradually  to  the  height  re- 
quired. The  lateral  branches,  if  not  required  to  fill  up 
vacancies,  are  shoitened  to  six  inches.  The  hedge  should 
be  kept  clean,  and  occasionally  watered  when  newly  planted. 

SI.  Description  of  aJUnoering  Zhmia  kSrrida  at  Cassd. 

By  M.  Schelhas. 

This  plant  flowered  in  the  year  1827,  and  proved  to  be  a 
male,  the  anthers  of  which  are  sessile  on  the  under  side  of 
the  scales. 

S3.  Report  on  grafting  Pears  on  SSrbus  aucupttria.    By  M.  Floss. 

These  trees  grow  on  sandy  soil,  where  pear  trees  do  not 
prosper,  which  induced  M.  Floss  to  graft  them  with  pears, 
in  which  he  succeeded  perfectly.  He  observed  further,  that 
one  or  two  branches  of  the  stock  should  be  left,  to  hinder 
the  graft  from  growing  too  rapidly,  because  in  that  case  the 
graft  grows  ma<m  thicker  than  the  stock,  and  is  easily  broken 
by  the  wind ;  but  when  branches  of  the  stock  are  allowed  to 
remain  for  two  or  three  years,  this  does  not  happen.  He  also 
observed  that  the  pears  obtained  from  trees  treated  in  this 
manner  seem  to  keep  longer,  although  they  are  not  so  weU 
flavoured  as  when  grafted  on  the  wild  pear  stocks. 

89.  Description  of  a  Method  of  gr&anng  Ahine  Plants^  used  in  the 

Garden  of  Dr.  Wiid^  at  CasseL 

On  a  site  of  8000  square  feet  he  cultivates  about  700  dif- 
ferent alpine  and  forest  plants.  In  five  of  the  beds  a  stratum 
of  gravel  is  laid  at  the  bottom,  which  is  covered  about  2  ft.  in 
thickness  with  peat.  The  rockwork  is  also  planted  with  alpine 
plants.  The  clumps  in  some  places  are  planted  with  various 
evergreen  shrubs,  and  surrounded  by  an  edging  of  Gentidna 
acamis,  Ver6nica  firuticul6sa,  &c.  The  uppermost  clump  is 
27  ft.  hiffher  than  the  lowest;  and  from  that  elevated  situation 
the  neighbouring  country  may  be  seen  to  great  advantage* 
Thi8<  communication  is  followed  by  a  list  of  plants  cultivated 
in  the  garden. 
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40.  Meeting  of  the  Society,  July  27. 1828. 

Baron  von  Kottwitz  recommends  shortening  the  young 
shoots  of  seedling  almonds  in  autumn,  which,  he  thinks,  stops 
the  sap  sooner,  and  thus  renders  them  safer  against  the  frosts; 
they  aJso  beffin  to  grow  sooner  in  spring.  He  also  mentions 
having  raised  almond  trees  from  cuttings  of  the  roots. 

41.  Experiments  made  by  M.  Hartmeg  to  ascertain  tohich  Sort  of 
Wood  is  most  jit  for  Stakes^  in  which  he  shows  how  long  the  d^ffer^ 
ent  Sorts  lasted* 

Class  1.  Resinous  woods,  such  as  J^nus,  &c.,  after  being 
seven  years  in  the  ground  were  not  at  all  rotten.  2.  RobiniVz, 
&c.,  were  about  one  sixth  or  one  half  rotten  in  that  time. 
8.  (Tlmus^  &c.,  were  entirely  rotten.  4.  ^cer,  &c.,  rotten 
after  five  years.  5.  iSidix,  &c.,  after  four  years.  6.  C&r- 
pinus,  &c.,  after  three  years. 

42.  Meeting  of  the  Society,  Sept.  7. 1828. 

M.  Furstenau  manures  his  cabbages,  before  they  close  then: 
heads,  with  sheep-dung  round  the  stems,  which  occasions 
them  to  grow  very  large  and  firm,  and  also  to  keep  better. 

M.  OmendoVf,  at  Hamburgh,  communicated  to  the  Society 
his  observations  on  sowing  plum  stones.  When  perfectly 
ripe,  they  are,  without  being  divested  of  the  flesh,  sown  in 
beds  in  the  autumn.  The  same  is  practised  with  cherry  stones, 
with  which  he  succeeds  equally  well.  M.  Lenn6  observes 
that  the  principle  of  sowing  stone  fruit  is,  not  to  let  the 
stones  become  dry,  wherefore  they  should  be  either  sown 
directly  when  gathered,  or  preserved  in  moist  sand  during 
the  winter;  and  M.  Otto  adds,  that  he  has  observed  that 
stones  fix>m  fruit  which  are  injured  by  maggots  never  ger- 
minate. 

45.  On  the  Origin  of  Weeping  Trees.    Bv  Mr.  William  Anderson, 
Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea,  near  London. 

-  ^*  I  have  never  seen  a  printed  report  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  different  varieties  of  trees  have  been  discovered ;  for 
example,  the  weeping  ash.  The  cause  of  this  n^lect  may  be, 
that  persons  finding  such  varieties  either  do  not  examine  their 
origin,  or  keep  it  secret,  from  personal  interest  If,  ther^re, 
this  subject  be  not  better  known  in  Germany  than  in  England, 
the  following  observations  may  prove  not  uninteresting  to  your 
Society.  Fascicles  or  bundles  of  shoots  are  often  observed 
on  trees,  which  resemble  a  bird's  nest  at  a  distance ;  but,  when 
examinied,  they  prove  to  be  a  cluster  of  small  twigs.  Such 
bundles  are  observed  on  difierent  trees,  but  more  frequently' 
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on  the  white  or  common  birch  tree  {B^tala  filba  JL).  In  the 
year  1808  I  observed  such  a  bundle  on  a  Cratai'gus  {Mis* 
pilus)  Oxyacfintha,  and  grafted  young  thorns  with  them,  which, 
in  two  or  three  years,  produced  beautiful  weeping  branches. 
About  the  same  time  I  observed  such  a  bundle  on  I71mus 
camp^stris,  eyes  of  which  were  budded  on  healthy  young 
trees,  and  every  one  produced  a  long  han^ng  shoot.  Accord* 
ing  to  this  observation,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  procure  a 
large  collection  of  drooping  or  weeping  trees.  Our  gardeners, 
however,  multiply  no  species  so  numerously  as  the  i^xinus 
excelsior  var.  p^ndula ;  which  variety  often  retains  its  hanging 
character  when  raised  from  seeds.  We  possess  several  sucn 
trees,  of  about  10  ft.  in  height,  which  were  raised  from  seed  of 
the  original  tree,  obtained,  in  1780,  from  a  nurseryman,  who 
found  it  a  few  years  previous  to  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newmarket,  in  Cambridgeshire.'' 

47*  Experiments  made  by  M.  Totusainty  Nurseryman  at  Berlin^  to 
ascertain  tvkat  Influence  different  Soils  and  Manures  have  on 
Annual  Plants* 

M.  Toussaint  says  a  satisfactory  result  of  this  object  could 
only  be  expected  after  experiments  conducted  through  several 
years;  but,  as  one  summer  (the  given  time  to  answer  this 
prize  question)  is  too  short  to  answer  this  question  with  cer- 
tainty, he  considers  the  following  results  only  a  proof  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  carry  these  experiments  to  a  greater 
extent.  For  his  observations  he  chose  melon  plants  (Barr 
baresken,  a  sort  of  cantalupe),  a  variety  which,  by  its  size  9ImI 
abundance  of  juice,  is  most  fitting  to  show  minutely  whalt 
influence  different  soils  and  nianures  have  upon  it;  which, 
however,  could  only  be  correctly  ascertained  in.  the  course  of 
time,  as  it  must  be  considered  that  the  seeds  were  taken  from 
fruit  produced  in  a  different  soil  from  that  in  which  the 
experiment  was  made.  The  seeds  were  chosen  as  much  as 
possible  of  equal  weight  and  size.  Fresh  duDg  from  pigs^ 
cows,  and  horses,  and  loam,  and  decayed  wood,  were  the  in* 
gredients  with  which  the  experiments  were  carried  on.  These 
were  mixed  with  leaf  mould  in  the  following  proportions: 
firstly,  one  third  of  leaf  mould,  and  two  thirds  of  one  of  those 
manures ;  secondly,  one  third  of  one  of  the  above  manures, 
and  two  thirds  of  leaf  mould,  which  gave  ten  different  mix- 
tures, in  which  the  seeds  were  sown.  The  temperature  was 
also  ascertained  by  a  thermometer  fixed  in  the  middle  of  each 
frame.  Two  fresh  and  two  old  seeds  were  sown  at  an  equal 
depth  in  each  light,  from  which  two  plants  were  afterwards 
removed  into  another  frame,  filled  with  common  garden  soil 
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J  only.  The  progress  and  result  of  this  experiment  is  minutely 
shown  in  a  table,  and  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that 
twenty  plants  from  old  seeds  produced  eight  iiuit  more  than 
twenty  from  fresh  seeds,  and  that  the  fruit  of  those  plants 
which  had  not  been  transplanted  weighed,  on  an  average, 
2  lbs.  2  oz. ;  while  those  from  plants  which  were  transplanted 
weighed  2  lbs.  8  oz.  on  an  average.  Finally,  M.  Toussaint 
wishes  that  such  experiments  may  be  carriad  on  by  others, 
and  a  garden  .appropriated  to  this  purpose,  to  ascertain  the 
best  and  most  durable  soil  and  manure  for  those  plants. 
[Mr.  Figgans's  communication,  p.  567.»  on  the  results  of 
growing  the  cucumber  and  the  melon  in  heath  mould,  is 
congenial  witli  the  above  experiments.] 

The  result  of  this  experiment,  respecting  the  flavour,  was, 
that  the  best-flavoured  fruit  were  produced  in  the  mixture  of 
two  thirds  leaf  mould  and  one  third  horse-dung ;  the  fruits 
produced  in  the  other  mixtures  were  less  delicate,  although 
superior  in  flavour  to  others  produced  in  the  common  garden 
soil.  The  least-flavoured,  which  were  sweet,  but  mealy,  were 
those  produced  in  the  mixture  of  two  thirds  cow-dung  and 
one  third  turf. 

49.  Report  upon  the  Experiments  on  the  Impregnation  qfPlaniSm 
By  Professor  Henschel>  at  the  University  of  Breslau. 

M^  Henschel  gives  a  detail  of  his  observations  on  na- 
tural impregnation,  and  on  the  efiect  produced  on  the  seed 
or  fruit,  when  parts  of  the  organs  of  plants  are  hindered  from 
performing  their  functions.  Secondly,  he  treats  on  artificial 
impregnation,  and  its  reaults  \  thirdly,  on  the  impregnation 
with  pollen  of  other  plants,  not  belonging  to  the  same  genus, 
&c.  &c ;  fourthly,  he  details  experiments  with  what  he  calls 
•*  nuxlified  impregnati6n,''  or  with  pollen  of  the  same,  or  from 
other  plants,  mixed  with  a  substance  of  a  different  nature; 
fifthly,  he  treats  on  impregnation  with  foreign  substances,  as 
carbon,  &c.  &c.  These  experiments  are  minutely  described, 
and  a  view  of  their  results  given  in  tables. 

51.  Meeting  of  the  ^Society,  Nov.  2.  1828. 

M.  Langmatz  gave  an  account  of  the  advantage  of  worm- 
wood for  producing  potash.  On  a  place  of  about  a  square 
rod  he  obtained  1 08  lbs.  of  herbage,  which  after  it  was  burnt 
gave  11  lbs.  of  ashes,  and  from  this  he  extracted  5  J  lbs.  of 
rough  potash;  while  from  100  lbs.  of  birch  wood  he  only 
procured  4?|lbs.  of  ashes,  and  1000  lbs.  of  this  ashes  only 
make  219  lbs.  of  potash.    This  experiment  shows  how  advan- 
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tageotis  it  is  to  grow  wormwood  for  making  potash  ;  the  more 
especially  as  it  grows  fast,  and  on  any  soil. 

54s  Account  qfa  Black  Camatipn. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  die  Society  for  Fruit-culture,  at 
Gruben.  "  M.  Ulrici  raised  a  perfectly  black  carnation 
from  seed,  which  he  called  the  Mohren  Konig  (Negro  King). 
He  had  a  very  large  collection  of  carnations ;  but,  since  it 
has  been  dispersed,  this  black  variety  has  been  apparently, 
lost  The  Society  wishes  therefore  to  know  if  it  does  not  exist 
somewhere,  as  M.  Ulrici  was  very  liberal  in  distributing 
whatever  rare  varieties  he  possessed." 

58.  On  an  Insect  (Tenihr^do  erythrocSphala)  xohich  is  very  injurious 
to  the  Species  of  the  Genus  Ftnus,  and  particularly  to  Finus 
Strbbus  ;  with  a  Figure  of  the  Insect, 

59.  M.  Bosse  succeeded  in  preserving  a  bulb  of  Amar^IIi^. 
rcvoluta,  which  was  much  rotted,  by  cutting  off  the  wasted, 
part,  without  injuring  the  roots;  on  the  wound  he  put  pow- 
dered charcoal,  and  kept  the  plant  in  a  dry  stove,  until  the. 
injured  parts  became  dry,  when  he  covered  it.  with  wax, 
leaving  an  opening  in  the  centre  for  the  leaves  to  grow 
through.  After  being  repotted  it  was  put  in  a  warm  frame, 
where  it  soon  began  to  grow,  and  attained  its  former  size. 

60.  On  the  Impregnation  of  the  Species  of  Passion  Flower. 

By  M.  Bosse.  ,    . 

He  approves  of  impregnating  with  the  pollen  of  different* 
species  or  varieties;   in  this  case  they  produce  fruit  mOre 
freely  than  when  impregnated  with  their  own  pollen ;  he  has 
also,  by  this  cross  impregnation,  originated  several  varieties.  * 

61.  Observations  on  the  Character  of  the  Regular  and  Natural 
Styles  of  laying  out  Gardens,  and  their  Application*  By  M .  Sckell, 
Inspector  of  the  Royal  Gardens  in  Bavaria. 

The  different  styles  in  which  gardens  are  laid  out  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  two  appellations,  the  regular  and  the 
natural.  The  first,  and  oldest,  is  also  called  the  French 
style,  from  its  having  been  so  moch  in  use  in  that  country, 
and  also  for  the  great  perfection  to  which  it  was  brought 
during  the  time  of  Louis  XIV*  and  the  great  genius  Le 
Notre,  wherefore  all  wardens  laid  out  similar  to  those  of 
Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  Marly,  St.  Germain,  Meudon,.Sceaux, 
Chantilly,  the  Tuilleries,  and  the  Luxembourg,  are  called 
French. 

Another  kind  of  regular  style,  a  subdivbion  of  the  former, 
is  the  Italian  garden,  which,  although  regular,  differs  greatly 
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from  the  French.  Italian  gardens  are  much  in  combination 
with  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  are,  it  seems,  more  de- 
signed to  increase  the  beauty  of  these,  than  to  form  a  work  of 
art  in  themselves ;  which  is  quite  the  reverse  of  the  Frendi 
gardens,  where  architecture  and  sculpture  are  only  used  for 
embellishing  the  garden. 

A  third  subdivision  of  the  regular  style  is  the  Dutch 
garden.  Hedges  and  trees  are  cut  into  different  forms,  the 
grass  plots  are  divided  into  curious  figures,  and  the  walks 
are  laid  out,  or  rather  paved,  with  variously  coloured  stones, 
glass,  shells,  &c.,  which  gives  the  whole  more  the  appearance 
of  mosaic  work  than  a  garden.  This  plan  has,  however,  long 
ceased  to  be  adopted.  There  are  also  two  different  classes 
in  the  natural  style,  the  Chinese  and  the  English :  the  idea 
of  the  latter  has  probably  arisen  from  that  of  the  former,  as 
they  only  difler  in  the  Chinese  introducing  wild  and  terrific 
scenes  in  their  gardens,  while  by  the  English  only  the  beau- 
tiful and  charming  are  admitted.  The  love  for  this  natural 
style  has  spread  very  rapidly  on  the  Continent,  and  many 
well-formed  French  gardens  have  been  transformed  into  En- 
glish ones,  without  considering  how  far  regular  forms  were 
necessary  for  that  effect,  which,  in  combination  with  magni- 
ficent architecture,  these  gardens  were  originally  intended  to 
produce.  All  writers  on  the  art  of  gardening  agree  that  the 
regular  style  is  in  certain  cases  not  only  applicable,  but  essen- 
tifd;  and  this  circumstance  induced  M.  Sckell  to  give  his 
opinion  on  the  question,  *^  Under  what  circumstances  can  or 
should  the  regular  style  be  used  ?" 

He  first  refers  to  Hirschfeld's  Theory  of  the  Art  of  Gar^ 
d^ngy  p.  1S9.9  who,  speaking  of  the  application  of  the 
English  style,  says,  ^' There  are,  however,  cases  in  which 
symmetric  gardens  make  an  exception,  as  gardens  round  the 
houses  in  towns  and  suburbs,  near  palaces,  in  public  places 
and  promenades,"  &c.  &c. 

The  regular  form  of  a  sublime  building,  which  has  in  all 
its  parts  the  character  of  grandeur,  is  so  much  in  contrast 
with  natural  sceneiy,  that  these  two  objects  cannot  be  com« 
bined  without  a  medium.  With  a  few  modifications,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  the  regular  style  should  be  chosen  for 
promenades  near  towns  (which  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
public  gardens),  in  consequence  of  the  regularity  of  the 
situation,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  A  third 
case,  where,  tliough  regular  gardens  are  not  always  neces- 
sary, they  are  mostly  applicable,  is,  in  front  and  behind  houses 
in  towns  and  suburbs,  where  the  place  is  generally  too  limited 
for  natural  scenery.     Whether  there  are  other  cases  except 
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those  above  mentioned,  where  the  regular  style  could  be  used 
with  advantage,  M.  Sckell  does  not  venture  to  decide ;  but  a 
refined  taste,  when  every  circumstance  is  considered,  will 
easily  determine. 

(To  be  continued  J) 


Art.  II.  Hortus  Wobumensis;  a  descriptive  Catalogue  qfupoaards 
of  Six  Thousand  Species  of  ornamental  Plants  cultivated  in  the 

,  Gardens  at  Woburn  Abbey;  voith  numerous  illustrative  Plans Jbr 
the  Erection  of  Houses  Jbr  Forcing,  Green-houses,  Sfc,  and  an 
Account  of  the  Management  of  them  throughout  the  Year*  By 
James  Forbes,  A.L.S.  C.M.H.S.  &c.,  Gardener  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.  8vo,  440  pages ;  twenty-six  litho* 
graphed  prints.  London,  18S3.  Medium  paper,  16#.;  royal 
paper,  with  proof  prints,  \L  \0s* ;  royal  paper,  with  proof 
prints  coloured,  91.  2s. 

^^  The  first  part  of  the  work  contains  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue, in  abbreviated  terms,  of  the  generic  and  specific  cha- 
racters of  upwards  of  6000  plants,  such  as  are  best  adapted 
for  the  green-house,  plant  stove,  or  decoration  of  the  pleasure- 
ground,  or  such  as  appear  the  most  interesting  to  the  botanist 
and  amateur  in  the  British  flower-garden ;  the  descriptions  of 
which,  although  much  compressed  by  being  confined  within 
a  small  compass,  will  render  considerable  assistance  in  the 
identifying  of  the  numerous  genera  and  species.  These  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities  will,  it  is  hoped,  characterise  the 
arrangement  of  the  plants  in  this  work  'from  those  of  any* 
other  catalogue.  The  accompanying  Glossary  will  elucidate 
the  various  abbreviations  in  the  catalogue  part  of  the  work. 

**  The  second  part  comprises  the  plans  of  the  parterres, 
pleasure-grounds,  green-houses,  plant  stoves,  heathery,  and 
other  erections,  with  a  description  of  the  difierent  subjects 
enumerated,  the  soil,  and  the  general  management  best  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  the  Cape,  Botany  Bay,  and  other  exotic 
plants. 

^*  The  third  part  is  confined  to  the  plans  and  details  re- 
lative to  the  kitchen-garden  department,  with  lists  of  the 
fruits  cultivated;  and  comprises  numerous  designs  for  the 
erection  of  forcing-houses,  culinary  pits,  &c.,  with  an  account 
of  the  materials  best  adapted  for  their  erection,  and  mode  of 
heating  by  hot-water  pipes,  &c. ;  and  lastly,  the  general 
routine  of  culture  pursued  throughout  the  year  in  the  forcing 
department." 

This  indication  of  the  scope  and  office  of  the  book  is 
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copied,  letter  for  letter,  from  Mr.  Forbes's  •*  preface/*  The 
catalogue  of  plants  is  arranged  according  to  tlie  system  of 
Linpseus.  We  copy  two  or  three  instances,  as  specimens, 
of  the  descriptive  particulars  attached  to  the  genera  and 
species :  — 

Systematic         E^llsh  Form  of  CoL  of  Month  Native    Yr.  of      Soil  and 

Name.  Name.  LeaTot,  ftc.  Flow,     of  FL  Country.  Introd.  Pro|Mi|{atlon. 

TSeedi^ 
SA'LFIA,  SAGE  or  CLARY,  Cal.  tub.  with  Stwieq.  lips.  Cor.rim.  Ger.^-d^  Sty.  oar.  Stig.elam. 

f61genfl.  B..R.        Cardinal,  rug.  cord.  ot.  cren.  hairy,   sc.     LISL    Hexioa    18S7.    O.ft. 

{naked, 
BOSMARFNUS,  ROSEMARY.    Cai.2Miiped.  Car.tiiigent,hamttb(fid.  8i0m.cwrwed.   Seeds 

officinalis.  ■.  8.      common,      lin. lesf.  whit  ben.    pa.bL     L 1  a  Europ.  15ia     H.d  etdtiMgs, 

IPOM^JEA,  IPOM^JEA.  CoLS-parLwOu  Cor.can^pmuS-pUcaie,  Capt,iS-caied,voithi$eedsiH 
insfgnia.  a.-r.   magnificent,    palm.  5.1cto.  i^  ov.  or.  cord.  ji.    &  8.  E.  Ind.  1811  &lB^.  c/.  ruttingt. 

T9-9-eeU9t  witk  iJi  seeds  bi  each. 
CQWCyLVULUS,  BIND-WSED.     CaLS-d^     Oft.  ieO^shaped, plaited.     8tig.2.    Civs,  of 

arv^nais.  Br.  FL     imaU.    Mgitt.  acut  Pcdua  1-6.     ros.     &9l  Britain.. . . .  ILJIp.  cL  Saadf  loam. 

These  specimens  are  copied  from  the  original;  and  we 
have  chosen  them,  because  their  subjects  are  doubtless  known 
to  most  or  all  of  our  readers.  Some  of  the  words  in  the  last 
column,  the  width  of  our  page  did  not  allow  room  for. 

Now  follows  the  subject  of  the  second  part  of  the  book, 
namely,  ^'  the  pleasure-ground,"  and  the  various  objects  of 
interest  which  tiie  pleasure-ground  includes*     As  several  of 
these  are  illustrated  by  engravings,  we  will  collect  the  titles 
of  the  engravings  first,  and  then  we  shall  be  sure  not  to  omit 
to  mention  them,  which  would  not  be  just  to  a  work  whose 
illustrations  must  have  cost  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
expense  of  producing  it     Plates  or  prints :  —  1.  South* west, 
view  of  Woburn  Abbey ;  a  lithograph  by  Ross.     This  is  the 
frontispiece  to  the  volume.     2.  A  titlepage,   engraved   by. 
Weddell,  in  which  the  park  gate  and  tne  entrance  to  the 
park  are  introduced  as  a  vignette.     S.  A  general  plan  of  the 
pleasure-'ground.    4.  Her  Grace's  flower-garden,  in  front  of 
the  private  apartments ;  parterres  in  front  of  the  libraries. 
5.  Parterres  in  front  of  the  sculpture  gallery.     6.  Ground 
plan,  front  elevation,  and  section  of  the  gi'een-house.     7* 
Ground  plan  and  section  of  the  plant  stove;    ground  plan 
and  section  of  a  pinery  heated  by  one  boiler.     8.  Plan,  ele- 
vation, and  section  of  the  heath  house.     9.  Plan  of  the  par- 
terre for  hardy  heaths.     10.  The  menagerie.    11.  Outer  en- 
trance to  the  menagerie;  inner  entrance  to  the  menagerie. 
12.  Children's  gardens.    IS.  Drakeloc  pond,  the   Chinese 
teiiiple,  and  evergreens.     14.  Henry  VII.'s  cottage,  at  the 
extremity  of  Aspley  Wood.    1 5.  Labyrinths  at  Aspley  Wood. 
These  are  the  objects  of  which  illustrations  are  given ;  and 
they  are  of  course  the  subjects  of  particular  description  in . 
the  annexed  letter-press,  in.  which,  besides  these,  the  follow- 
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ing  objects  connected  with  the  pleasure-ground  are  also  more 
or  less  noticed: — covered  walk,  J 342. ft.  long;  sculpture 
gallery,  green-house, .  house  for  camellias,  green-house  for 
pelargoniums,  riding-house,  tennis  court,  stable  courts,  Chi- 
nese dairy,  larders,  rockwork,  willow  garden,  American  bank, 
garden  for  hardy  heaths,  site  for  Cape  heaths  when  out  of 
doors,  collection  of  hollies,  rosarium  Britannicum,  grass  gar- 
den, menagerie,  wired  compartments  of  menagerie,  keeper's 
apartments  ;  canary  &c.,  room ;  alders  and  birches,  poplars, 
species  of  ash  trees,  elms,  temple  and  platanuses,  American 
oaksf,  arbour,  different  species  of  the  genus  if^nus,  porter's 
lodge.  Besides  these  subjects,  the  following,  still  in  the 
department  of  the  pleasure-ground,  are  treated  of  in  distinct 
chaptei^  as,  indeed,  are  some  of  the  subjects  already  men- 
tioned :  -^  Construction  of  the  green-house,  2  pages ;  Manage- 
ment of  the  green-house  and  conservatory,  1 1  pages ;  Con- 
struction of  the  plant  stove,  3  pages;  Management  of 
hot-house  plants,  7  pages ;  Management  and  propagation  of 
the  Cape  heaths,  11  pages;  The  evergreens,  3  pages. 
64  pages,  in  all,  are  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  pleasure- 
ground,  and  the  objects  in  it 

In  the  third  part  of  the  book,  which  treats  of  the  kitchenr 
garden,  there  are  illustrations  of  these  subjects:  they  are 
numbered  in  sequence  to  those  of  the  pleasure-ground.  16, 
General  plan  of  the  kitchen-garden.  17.  Ground  plan  of 
the  hot-houses,  back  sheds,  &c. ;  front  elevation  of  the  hot- 
houses, &c. ;  view  of  the  garden  entrance ;  view  of  the  gar- 
dener's house;  south-east  view  of  the  gardener's  house. 
18.  A  diagram  exhibitive  of  the  details  of  the  structure  of 
the  rafters,  bars,  sashes,  and  glazing  employed  in  the  glass 
structures  for  cultivating  plants.  19.  End  elevation  of  the 
fig  or  citron  house  and  back  shed ;  section  of  the  fig  or 
citron  house,  end  elevation  of  the  vinery  or  peach-house; 
section  of  the  peach-house ;  section  of  the  vinery.  20.  Ground 
plan,  section,  and  end  and  front  elevations  of  the  pinery. 

21.  Ground   plan,   elevation,   and  .  section  of  the  pine  pit. 

22.  The  same  of  succession  pine  pits.  23.  The  same  of  the 
early  forcing  pit.  24.  The  same  of  the  later  forcing  pits. 
25.  The  same  of  the  house  for  the  culture  of  the  mushroom. 
26*  Plan  of  hot  wall  and  back  shed.  The  subjects  of  these 
engravings  are,  of  course,  the  subjects  of  the  descriptive  letter- 
press appended  to  them,  of  which  there  are  141  pages.  Be- 
sides, however,  the  subjects  which  the  above  titles  bespeak, 
the  following  are  treated  on :  —  Materials  best  adapted  for 
hot-house  roofs;  comparative  cost  On  heating  hot-houses^ 
&C.,  with  hot  water ;  on  the  formation  of  peach-house  borders ; 
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on  planting  the  peach-house ;  pruning,  &c^  of  the  peach 
tree;  forcing  the  peach  tree.  The  same  considerations 
relative  to  the  management  of  the  vine ;  culture,  propagation, 
and  management  of  the  fig  tree ;  of  pine-apple  plants,  melons, 
and  cucumbers.  On  forcing  the  cherry,  strawberry,  rhubarb, 
the  potato,  asparagus,  and  the  sea-kale. 

These  transcripts  of  titles,  &c.,  will  fully  indicate  the  scope 
and  contents  of  the  book ;  and  it  remains  only  for  us  to  give 
our  opinion  on  its  merits  both  in  respect  to  design  and  exe- 
cution. We  regret  to  say  that  we  do  not  approve  of  either, 
and  we  shall  give  our  reasons  for  this  judgment. 

The  work  consists  of  three  parts;  the  catalogue,  the  de- 
scription of  the  plates,  and  the  treatises  on  culture.  The 
catalogue  (which  Mr.  Forbes  appears  to  set  most  value  on, 
iand  which  occupies  more  than  half  the  volume)  is  in  the 
manner  of  Galpine^s  Compendium,  with  this  di£Perence,  that,  in 
the  latter  work,  the  generic  characters  are  all  placed  toge- 
ther, whereas,  in  that  of  Mr.  Forbes,  they  are  distributed 
among  the  characters  of  the  species.  Now,  whatever  may  be 
the  merits  of  this  plan,  we  cannot  conceive  the  utility  of 
applying  it  to  a  local  catalogue.  As  a  general  catalogue,  the 
Hortus  Wohumensis  can  have  no  pretensions.  Or,  supposing 
the  plan  of  this  catalogue  a  desirable  one,  why  should  the 
purchaser  of  it  be  obliged  to  pay  for,  and  carry  along  with  it, 
in  the  same  volume,  upwards  of  200  pages  of  descriptive  or 
didactic  letterpress,  accompanied  by  numerous  folding  plates? 

A  catalogue  is  a  volume  which  tne  gardener  is  supposed  to 
have  in  continual  use,  and  therefore  it  should  never  be 
encumbered  with  extraneous  matters.  All  that  we  could  wish 
to  say  as  to  the  execution  of.  this  catalogue  may  be  inferred 
by  any  tyro  in  botany,  by  comparing  the  generic  and  spe- 
cific characters  in  the  eight  lines  quoted  from  it  (p.  602.). 
If  this  be  not  satisfactory,  we  shall  explain  what  we  allude 
to,  in  detail,  in  a  future  Number. 

To  the  descriptive  part  of  the  work  we  shall  offer  no 
objections,  except  that  we  do  not  see  any  advantage  in 
having  the  plates  larger  than  the  size  of  an  octavo  page; 
While  there  is  this  manifest  objection  to  a  larger  size,  that  it 
increases  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  work. 

With  respect  to  the  treatises,  we  have  perused  them  with 
attention,  and  confess  that  we  cannot  see  the  propriety  of 
connecting  them  either  with  the  catalogue  of  plants,  or  the 
description  of  the  plans.  If  the  modes  of  culture  at  Woburn, 
and  their  results,  had  been  minutely  and  accurately  given ; 
for  example,  if  it  had  been  stated  when  each  house  in  each 
year  was  begun  to  be  forced,  what  heat  was  kept  up  at  dif- 
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ferent  periods,  when*  the  articles  were  fit  for  use^  what  was 
the  quantity  produced,  and  the  cost  of  fuel,  labour,  &c«,  &c.f 
we  should  have  had  valuable  statistical  information.  Instead 
of  this,  however,  we  have  merely  a  general  treatise  on  each 
particular  article  cultivated ;  and,  to  show  that  these  treatises 
are  of  the  most  common*place  kind,  we  shall  quote  that  on 
sea-kale,  because  it  is  one  of  the  shortest  in  the  book ;  and 
the  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  by  comparing  it  with  the 
same  subject  as  treated  of  in  any  gardening  book  which  he 
may  happen  to  have  by  him. 

«  SEA-KALE. 

^  This  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  valuable  esculent  vegetables  that  is 
indigenous  to  Britain  that  we  have  got,  and,  when  accelerated  b^  artificial 
heat,  it  is  considered  by  nuuiy  to  be  equal,  or  but  little  infenor,  to  the 
aspara^s.  The  shoots  of  the  sea-kale,  when  blanched,  are  extremely 
useful  m  culinary  dishes  during  the  winter  months,  and  are,  at  that  period 
of  the  year,  a  luxury  at  table. 

''  Various  methods  have,  in  consequence,  been  resorted  to  for  bringing 
It  to  perfection  at  an  early  season,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  other  vc^ge- 
tables.  But  the  more  general  and  equally  successful  mode  adapted  for  its 
cultivation  is,  by  covering  the  beds  or  ridges,  on  which  the  sea-kale  is 
growing  in  the  natural  grotmd,  with  hot  stable  dung,  or  a  mixture  of  dung 
and  tree  leaves.  The  beds  selected  for  this  purpose  should  consist  of 
strong  crowns,  whose  roots  have  got  well  established  in  the  eround.  Those 
crowns  that  were  planted  the  preceding  spring,  if  well  supplied  with  water 
in  dry  weather,  while  striking  root,  will  be  fit  for  accelerating  the  ensuing 
winter. 

**  The  decayed  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plants  should  be  all  cleared 
away,  and  the  surface  of  the  beds  stirred  up  and  cleared  from  weeds  and 
filth ;  and  then  a  covering  of  old  tan,  leaf  mould,  or  coal  ashes  spread  over 
them :  then,  over  each  croWn,  place  a  large  flower-pot,  or  such  pots  as  are 
generally  made  purposely  for  tne  blanchi]^  of  the  sea-kale.  Tne  holes  in 
the  pots  must  be  all  stopped,  in  order  that  the  steam  arising  from  the  fer- 
menting substances  may  not  get  in  to  injure  the  tender  shoots  when  they 
are  in  a  crowing  state.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  covered  with  the  pots,  a 
layer  of  uie  fermenting  mateiials  shoulci  be  spread  over  all  the  bed,  to  the 
depth  of  fi^m  15  to  20.  inches ;  which  thickness  should  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  weather,  but  observing  not  to  make  the  bed  too 
strong,  in  case  of  injuring  the  crop,  or  drawing  up  the  shoots  in  a  weak 
state.  If  a  temperature  around  the  plants  of  from  55  to  60  d^ees  can 
be  kept,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  bringing  this  yegetable  to  perfection 
in  the  course  of  about  three  weeks  afler  the  beds  are  made  up,  and  which 
may  be  had  at  the  table  in  December,  and  its  season  prolonged  until  they 
appear  in  the  open  ground;  and  if  covered  with  coal  ashes  or  tiurf  mould, 
it  will  condderably  tend  to  blanch  the  shoots,  and  accelerate  their  growth." 
(p.  439.) 

Here  we  have  not  a  vi^ord  of  the  manner  of  cultivation 
practised  at  Woburn ;  and,  indeed,  for  anything  that  appears 
in  Mr.  Forbes's  volume,  there  may  be  no  sea-kale  grown 
there  at  all.  The  same  will  apply  to  the  other  treatises  in 
this  part  of  the  work,  such  as  those  on  asparagus,  rhubarb^ 
potatoes,  kidneybeans,  cherries,  &c. 
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On  the  whole^  we  are  relactantly  compelled  to  state^  that 
we  consider  Mr.  Forbes's  work  as  a  very  unfortunate  attempt 
at  book-making.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  a  simple  list  of 
the  scientific  names  of  the  plants,  this  might  have  been  got 
into  a  dozen  pages ;  fifty  pages  would  nave  included  the 
whole  of  the  descriptive  matter,  and  also  all  the  engravings  ; 
and  the  treatises,  or  didactic  part  of  the  work,  would,  on  all 
accounts,  have  been  better  dispensed  with.  We  should  then 
have  had  a  useful  guide  to  Woburn  Abbey,  which  m^ht 
have  been  sold  for  55.,  instead  of  the  present  large  and 
high-priced  book. 

Having  great  respect  for  Mr.  Forbes  both  as  a  man  and  a 
practical  gardener,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  it  has 
given  us  great  pain  to  m^ke  these  remarks  upon  his  work. 
We  are  determined,  however,  that  no  considerations  of  pri- 
vate friendship  shall  prevent  us  from  doing  what  we  conceive 
to  be  our  duty  to  the  public. 


Art.  III.  Catalogue  of  Worlcs  on  Gardening,  Agriculture^  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture^  Spc,  lately  published,  H»ith  some  Account 
of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

Payne^  J.  H.J  Author  of  the  "  Cottager's  Guide  for  the  Ma- 
nagement of  his  Bees : ''  The  Apiarian's  Guide,  containing 
practical  Directions  for  the  Management  of  Bees  upon  the 
Depriving  System.  8vo,  80  pages,  2  copperplates.  Lon- 
don, Simpkin  and  Marshall,  18S3. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
author's  preface :  —  "  Having  written  the  Cottager^s  Guide 
for  the  Management  of  his  Bees  upon  the  depriving  system, 
which  has  been  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  Sufibik  and 
Norfolk  Apiarian  Society,  for  gratuitous  distribution  among 
the  cottagers,  I  am  induced,  at  the  particular  request  of  seve- 
ral apiarian  friends,  to  enlarge  the  above  little  work ;  and  to 
give,  in  addition,  a  description  of  Nutt's  newly  invented  hive, 
and  other  practical  remarks  in  bee  knowledge,  resulting  from 
nearly  forty  years'  close  observation."  The  results  are  digested 
into  17  chapters,  whose  titles  are:  —  *^  1.  Situation  of  an 
apiary,  and  directions  for  placing  the  hives ;  2.  Directions 
for  purchasing  bees ;  S.  Materials  of  which  hi\'es  should  be 
made,  and  the  improved  cottage  hive  described ;  4«  Method 
of  placing  the  small  hive,  box,  or  glass  upon  the  improved 
cottage  hive,  by  which  means  fine  honey  may  be  obtained 
without  destroying  the  bees ;  5.  Proper  time  for  taking  away 
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the  box,  and  how  to  expel  the  bees  from  it ;  6.  Method  to  be 
pursued  in  case  a  swarm  should  leave  the  hive»  after  liaving 
commenced  working  in  the  box ;  7.  Method  of  uniting  second 
and  third  swarms ;  8.  Manner  of  uniting  swarms  and  old 
stocks  in  autumn ;  9.  Manner  of  feeding  weak  stocks,  and 
the  time  most  appropriate  for  this  operation;  10.  Food 
proper  for  weak  hives ;  11.  Enemies  of  bees,  and  means  of 
overcoming  them;  V2.  Directions  for  hiving  swarms;  13. 
Description  of  the  knife  for  cutting  out  the  combs ;  1 4.  Reme- 
dies, proposed  as  cures,  for  the  stings  of  bees;  15.  Means  of 
preventing  the  bees  from  being  stolen,  especially  in  the  coun- 
try; 16.  Method  of  dislodging  bees  from  trees  or  buildings^ 
and  putting  them  into  hives;  17.  Description  and  a  figure  of 
Nutt's  newly  invented  hive  for  obtaining  the  honey  without 
destroying  the  bees.  The  plates  exhibit  hives  and  boxes  of 
different  forms,  &c. 

Murray,  John,  F.S.A.  F.L.S.  G.S.  &c.  &c. :  A  Manual  of 
Experiments,  systematically  arranged,  illustrative  of  Che- 
mical Science.  3d  edition.  12mo,  149  pages ;  with  figures 
of  twenty  instruments  for  experiments.    London,  1833.   5s» 

Some  of  our  correspondents  have  recently  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  founding  our  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  Nature 
on  an  acquaintance  with  chemistry.  It  may  be,  that  this 
little  volume  may  avail  those  who,  under  a  convictioa  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  are  endeavouring  to  attain  a  know- 
ledge of  this  science.  We  copy  the  list  of  the  book's 
contents,  that  they  may  judce :  — "  Remarks  on  the  new 
nomenclature;  theory  of  definite  proportions;  definition  of 
gases,  and  method  of  preparing  them;  experiments,  sys- 
tematically arranged,  illustrative  of  chemical  science.'*  These 
experiments  occupy  sixty-four  pages.  "  Tests  for  the  detec- 
tion of  metallic  poisons ;  mineral  waters  and  their  contents ; 
nomenclature :  vocabulary  of  technical  terms ;  tests,  or  re- 
agents required  in  chemical  analysis;  chemical  apparatus 
requisite;  descriptive  list  of  some  particular  apparatus." 
The  author  thus  speaks  of  his  own  work :  —  "  It  is  presumed 
that  the  following  pages  may  encourage  the  growth  of  che- 
mical knowledge  in  the  tyrO  of  its  science.  Experiment  is  an 
inviting  field,  and  chemistry  is  a  science  of  experiment.  The 
time  is  now  past  for  speculation  and  hypothesis  either  to 
claim  or  receive  attention. ....  This  manual  has  been  written 
with  a  view  to  invite  the  student  of  nature  to  a  very  lovely, 
interesting,  and  useful  branch  of  knowledge,  by  sofiening 
xlown  the  aspetities  and  difficulties  .  of  chemical  research ; 
and  it  is  hoped  the  end  in  view  may  be  accomplished." 


^8  Lindlej/s  Nixus  Plantanm. 

Johanne  Litidley^  Pbil.  Doct,  Professore  Londinensi,  Auo 
tore:  Nixus  Plantarum.  (Approximations  of  Plants)* 
MDCCCXXXIII.  Londini,  apud  Ridgway  et  Filios. 
8vo,  paginas  xxiv. 

Those  of  the  students  of  the  natural  affinities  of  plants  who 
are  familiar  with  Latin,  will  find  this  work  one  of  high  in* 
terest  and  real  value  to  them.  As  premonitoiy  to  its  scope 
and  office  we  present  the  following  extract  from  the  same 
author's  Introduction  to  iJie  Natural  System  of  Botamfy 
p.  xvii. :  — 

*'  As  plants  resemble  each  other  more  or  less  in  a  multitude 
of  different  respects,  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  all  their  affi- 
nities in  a  lineal  arrangement.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that 
while  the  orders  themselves  are  really  natural,  the  same  title 
often  cannot  be  applied  to  the  arrangement  of  them  in  masses. 
For  example,  Cupuliferse  and  ^etulinese  are  obviously  con- 
nected by  the  most  intimate  relationship,  and,  as  collections 
of  species,  each  of  them  is  perfectly  natural;  yet  one  of  them 
stands  among  apetalous  plants,  the  other  among  achlamydeous 
ones ;  hence  the  two  latter  groups  are  artificial.  In  fact,  it 
appears  from  what  we  at  present  know,  that  no  large  combin- 
ations of  orders  are  natural  which  are  not  founded  upon  ana- 
tomical difierences;  thus  Cellulares  and  Vascul^res,  Exdgense 
and  End6genss,  Gymnospermous  and  Angiospermous  Dicoty- 
ledons, are  natural  divisions;  but  Ap^talse,  Polyp^talae, 
Achlam^deae,  and  all  their  subordinate  sections,  are  entirely 
urtificial." 

*<  Characters  which  are  purely  physiological,  that  is  to  say, 
which  depend  upon  differences  of  internal  structure,  are  of 
much  more  value  than  varieties  of  form,  position,  number, 
and  the  like,  which  are  mere  modifications  of  external  organs." 

In  the  present  Nixus  Plantarum  the  author  illustrates 
more  fully  the  ideas  committed  to  notice  in  the  above  quo- 
tations ;  and  instances  several  incongruities  which  have  been 
introduced  into  published  systems  of  natural  affinities  by  too 

Sreat  a  dependence  on  characters  not  physiological,  especially 
lose  derived  from  the  hypogynous,  perigynousi  and  epi- 
gynous  position  of  the  stamens.  The  author  conceives  that, 
by  the  application  of  the  physiological  characters,  with  the 
subordinate  aid  of  the  analogies  which  may  occur  in  the  con- 
tingent ones,  the  orders  may  be  hereafter  profitably  and 
satisfactorily  distributed  into  sections ;  an  event  which  would 
fiicilitate  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  plants  when 
studied  by  their  natural  affinities. 

The  exhibition  of  these  tendencies  or  bearings  in  the 
received  orders  or  groups  of  plants  is  the  business  of  the 
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book,  where  the  orders  are  gathered  together  into  a  system 
of  circles  of  affinity.  The  circles  are  not  severally  composed 
of  an  unvarying  number  of  orders,  but  the  author  lias  found 
that  in  the  associations  which  are  most  natural  the  number 
five  is  most  usual;  and  hence  is  attained  an  approximation  in 
botany  to  the  quinary  circular  arrangement  of  the  celebrated 
Mac  Leay  in  other  departments  of  nature.  The  distinguished 
botanist,  Fries,  had  previously  shown  that  a  series  of  circles, 
more  or  less  definite,  will  very  well  represent  the  relative 
afiinities  of  plants;  and  Dr.  Lindley,  in  this  his  Nijcus  Plant- 
arumj  has  made  practical  application  of  a  corresponding  idea. 
The  work  must  be  forthwith  exaniined  by  every  one  anxious 
to  attain  proficiency  in  botany. 

Castley  Thomas,  F.L.S.  (of  Trinity  College,  Cambrklge, 
M .R.C.S.  &c,) :  A  Synopsis  of  Systematic  Botany,  as  coiv- 
nected  with  the  Plants  admitted  into  the  Pharmacopoeias  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin ;  accompanied  by  a  Plani- 
sphere, showing  at  one  view  the  class  and  order  of  the 
medical  genera,  according  to  Linnaeus  and  Jussieu.  4tOy 
17  pages.     London,  18S8.     45.  6^. 

In  the  preface  the  author  states  that  ^*  the  intention  of  this 
synopsis  is  to  represent,  in  a  concise  and  plain  form,  the  pr^ 
sent  state  of  systematic  botany,  as  connected  with  certain 
medical  plants,  namely,  those  only  which  are  acknowledged 
by  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin. 
With  a  view  to  the  above,  I  have  drawn  up  an  outline  and 
partial  description  of  the  three  received  systems :  the  Linnaean 
artificial,  the  Linnaean  natural,  and  the  natural  system  of 
Jussieu.  In  the  first  is  ^ven  an  explanation  of  each  classy 
&c. ;  the  number  of  plants  belonging  to  every  order ;  their 
time  of  flowering  pointed  out  by  figured  references  to  the 
month ;  their  native  soil ;  their  duration,  as  being  annuals, 
biennials,  perennials,  shrubs,  or  trees;  and,  lastly,  in  footr 
notes,  the  difierent  names  by  which  t<hey  are  called  in  various 
authors.  As  the  characteristics  are  given  in  the  third  part, 
I  have  only  explained  the  general  meaning  of  the  Linnaean 
natural  orders."  The  planisphere  is  a  most  elaborate  pro* 
duction ;  it  is  consti'ucteid  on  the  principle  of  a  geographical 
clodc:  the  central  revolving  sphere  bears  two  circles;  the 
inner  one  the  Linnaean  classes,  the  marginal  one  the  orders; 
and  around  its  orbit  are  three  fixed  concentric  circles ;  the 
first  containing  illustrative  genera,  the  next  the  names  of 
Linnasus's  natural  orders,  the  outermost  one  the  names  pf 
those  of  Jussieu. 
Vol.  IX.  —  No.  4fl.  ma 
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Lance,  Edwat^d  Jarmaiij  Agriculturist  and  Land  Surveyor, 
Lewisham,  Kent,  Author  of  the  "  Golden  Farmer,"  and 
several  parts  of  "  Baxter's  Library  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Knowledge : "  The  Cottage  Farmer ;  contain* 
ing  plain  Instructions  for  the  Management  and  Cultivation 
of  Land  divided  into  suitable  Allotments,  so  as  to  be 
made  beneficial  alike  to  the  Labourer  and  the  Landlord. 
Pamphlet,  8vo,  SO  pages,  2  plates.  London,  Dean  and 
Munday,  and  Kidgway,  18S3.  Intended  for  distribution 
amongst  the  labourers  who  have  field-gardens,  or  small 
plots  of  farming  ground ;  and  dedicated  to  the  Agricul* 
tural  Employment  Institution. 

A  most  cheap  shilling's  worth.  The  principles  advocated 
in,  and  argued  on  facts  contained  in,  the  work  are,  that  an 
increased  application  of  the  knowledge  of  the  sciences  which 
acquaint  us  with  the  processes  of  nature,  and  with  the  struc- 
ture and  physiology  of  natural  bodies,  added  to  an  increased 
application  of  manual  labour,  will,  in  farming  and  gardening 
especially,  enable  us  to  excite  the  resources  of  nature  to  such 
an  increase  in  the  production  as  will  well  repay  the  increased 
outlay  of  attention.  The  author  dwells  much  on  manures ; 
and  the  gi*eater  fitness  of  this  or  that  kind,  according  to  the 
soil  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  :  he  enumerates  several  avail- 
able kinds  of  manure,  and  urges  the  scrupulous  accumulation 
and  determinate  application  of  every  atom  of  manure  of  every 
kind.  We  think  that  the  kinds  of  plants  which  he  recom- 
mends to  the  cottage  farmer's  attentive  and  diligent  cultivation 
are  those  best  worth  his  attention ;  and  that  the  author's  hints 
to  him  for  the  fullest  appropriation  of  the  crops,  and  of  all  his 
means,  when  produced,  are  worthy  regard  and  observance. 
**  Part  ii.,"  or  chapter  ii.,  has  this  title :  —  **  Hints  for  the 
farmer  who  wishes  to  be  independent,  and  to  satisfy  all  the 
wants  of  a  family  from  off  the  land  he  cultivates ;  showing, 
also,  how  little  land  is  wanted  for  that  purpose."  The  title  of 
"  part"  or  chapter  iii.  is  :  —  "  Hints  on  the  employment  of 
the  poor,  and  the  want  of  a  better  knowledge  of  nature's 
laws ;  or  theory  of  agriculture :  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
-ciples  of  Lord  Kames;"  whose  writings  are  so  much  regarded 
by  Mr.  Lance,  that  he  has  prefixed  an  exquisite  lithograph  of 
that  author  to  (and  it  is  worth  the  price  of)  his  pampnlet,  in 

grateful  acknowledgment,  as  Mr.  Lance  states,  of  **  having 
ad  his  mind  directed  into  an  enquiry  on  the  constituency  of 
earths,  and  of  vegetable  food,  from  reading  the  works  of  this 
truly  great  man."  In  the  second  plate,  which  seems  to  be 
one  used  in  Mr.  Lance's  Golden  Fatyner,  there  are  figured 
the  "  female  bloom  of  the  hop,"  "  male  bloom  of  the  hop ; " 
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^^  hydatid 9  or  fluke  or  flounder,  generated  in  the  liver  of 
sheep,"  three  figures ;  and  the  "  Haltica  nemorum,  or  jumper 
of  the  woods,  or  turnip  fly,"  of  which  there  are  three  figures. 


Art.  III.    LUerary  Notices. 


Ladies?  Botany^  a  jpopular  Introduction  to  the  Natural 
System  of  Botany^  after  the  model  of  Rousseau's  I^etters  oti 
Botanyy  by  Dr.  Lindley,  is  advertised  *^  to  be  published  in 
November  next,  in  one  volume,  8vo,  illustrated  by  numerous 
plates." 

The  third  part,  comprising  the  Vindets^  of  the  letterpress 
of  Dr.  Lindley's  Genera  and  Species  of  Orchideous  Plants^  is 
announced  as  being  ready ;  also  part  the  second  of  litho- 
graphic illustrations,  from  the  sketches  of  Francis  Bauer,  Esq. 
F.II.S.  L.S.  &c.,  of  Dr.  Lindley's  Genera  and  Species  of  Or^ 
ckideous  Plants^  containing  ten  drawings  on  stone.  This  work 
is  to  be  completed  in  four  parts,  in  imperial  quarto,  price  [we 
presume,  each  part]  SOs.  coloured,  and  155.  plain." 

Labiatarum  Genera  et  Species^  or  a  description  of  the  genera 
and  species  of  the  plants  of  the  order  Labiatas;  with  their 
general  history,  character,  affinities,  and  geographical  distri- 
bution; by  George  Bentham,  Esq.  F.L.S.  Parts  iL  and  iii., 
price  5s*  each,  are  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 

Of  Sowerby's  Small  Edition  of  the  English  Botany^  contain- 
ing figures  and  descriptions  of  the  plants  of  Gi^eat  Britain^ 
arranged  according  to  the  Linnsean  method,  a  number  is 
now  published  "  every  alternate  Saturday."  (See  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  714.  for  an  exhibition  of  the  plan  of  the  work.)  Twenty- 
seven  numbers,  at  l5.  each,  are  now  published. 

Of  Baxter's  British  FUmering  PlantSj  containing  a  figure 
and  a  description  of  one  species  in  every  genus  of  British 
flowering  plants,  fourteen  numbers  are  published.  (See 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  715.  for  the  details  of  the  plan  of  the  work.) 
A  second  edition  of  the  letterpress  of  the  earlier  numbers  is 
begun :  the  descriptions  are  much  improved  and  augmented. 

The  first  number,  price  2s.  6d.,  of  The  Bordered  Edition  of 
MauncTs  Botanic  Garden^  was  published  in  August  last.  The 
four  subjects  which  occupy  one  plate  in  the  usual  edition  are 
here  separated ;  and  each  subject  is  surrounded  by  an  orna- 
mental border,  in  the  ornaments  of  which  the  rose,  the  sham- 
rock, and  the  thistle  occur ;  and,  with  its  border,  occupies  a 
4to  page.    The  whole  work  is  to  be  republished  in  this  form. 

Of  Uie  Irish  Gardenet^s  and  Farmer*s  Magazine^  the  first 
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number,  price  l^.,  is  to  be  published  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1833 ;  and  the  work  is  to  be  continued  on  the  first  of  every 
month.  It  is  to  he  conducted  by  E.  Murphy,  A.B.,  Member 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  and  late  acting  Secretary 
to  the  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural  Societies  of  Ireland, 
&c.  &c. ;  assisted  by  scientific  and  practical  persons. 

The  third  volume  of  Prince's  Pomological  Manual  is  in  a 
state  of  great  forwardness.  —  M,  Said, 

The  Tropical  Agriculturist^  a  practical  treatise  on  the  cul- 
tivation and  management  of  various  productions  suited  to 
tropical  climates,  by  Greorge  Richardson  Porter,  has  been 
recently  published.  It  is  reported  on  as  a  work  of  real  value 
to  possessors  of  property  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to 
planters,  colonists,  settlers,  and  others  interested  in  tlie  pro- 
ducts of  tropical  climates.  The  work  is  in  one  volume  8vo, 
and  is  illustrated  by  45  botanical  plates :  its  price  a  guinea. 
.  DHed  Specimens  of  Marine  Plants^  principally  collected  on 
the  coast  of  Devonshire,  carefully  named  according  to  Dr. 
Hooker's  British  Flora^  are  prepared  by  Mrs.  Wyatt  of  Tor- 
quay, and  sold  by  her  in  volumes,  each  including  specimens 
of  50  species.  The  first  volume  is  ready,  and  the  second  is 
to  be  so  soon  after  Michaelmas:  the  volumes  are  entitled 
Algae  Damnonienses, 

Mr.  Donald f  of  the  Goldworfh  Nursery,  near  Ripley,  Surrey, 
has  just  issued  a  sale  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  his  rich 
arboretum,  and  of  ^^  a  select  collection  of  hardy  perennial 
herbaceous  plants."  Tlie  catalogue  occupies  three  pages  of  a 
large  sheet,  to  be  sent  by  post,  and  includes,  owing  to  the 
minute  type  employed,  a  surprising  store  of  species  and  va- 
rieties, especially  of  trees  and  shrubs.  We  have  never  seen. 
so  accurate  a  catalogue  as  this. 

A  Catalogue  ofFUmer  BooiSy  Plants,  4^.,  grown,  in  18SS, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Tyso  and  Son,  Wallingford,  Berks,  has  been 
sent  us.  It  is  well  arranged  and  richly  furnished.  We  called 
on  Mr.  Tyso,  when  passing  through  Wallingford,  some  weeks 
ago,  and  find  that  he  intends,  in  a  short  time,  to  give  up  his 
pursuits  as  a  commercial  florist  to  his  son,  and  to  confine 
himself  in  future  to  amateurship  and  his  clerical  duties. 

A  Selection  Jrom  the  general  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  has  been  just  published 
by  Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Co.,  of  Camberwell.  **  As  an  as- 
sistance to  those  who  may  wish  to  form  a  small  but  select  col- 
lection, the  most  desirable  and  distinct  species  of  each  genus 
are  marked  with  a  *,  and  those  possessing  superior  individual 
excellence  with  a  f.  The  prices  appended  are  for  good  plants 
that  wUl  inake  an  immediate  display." 
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ENGLAND. 

The  Antheum  at  Brighton,  — Wc  noticed  the  project  of  this  building  iu 
our  last  (p.  4G4.),  and  expected  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  advancing 
towards  completion,  when  visitinff  Brighton  as  a  part  of  our  tour.  Before 
our  arrival  there,  however  (which  was  on  the  12th  of  September),  it  had 
fallen  down,  from  its  defective  construction ;  and  we  ovXy  saw  its  remains 
from  the  outside  of  the  square  enclosure  which  surrounds  it.  Mr.  Busbj*, 
architect  and  engineer  (the  inventor  of  the  mode  of  heatinz  by  hot  water, 
described  p.  38.),  who  resides  near  the  spot,  a  most  ingenious  and  intel- 
ligent man,  gave  us  the  following  account,  which  he  first  published,  with 
some  slight  variations,  in  the  Brighton  Herald :  — 

"  The  antheum  consisted  of  a  dome,  with  twenty  cast-iron  ribs,  forming 
ten  elliptical  arches,  nearly  170fl.  in  span  :  the  lower  parts  of  these  ribs, 
for  about  12ft.  high,  were  completely  enclosed  in  substantial  brick  piers, 
with  a  strong  circular  wall  extendmg  between  all,  except  three  spaces, 
which  were  left  to  communicate  with  the  principal  entrance.  The  ribs 
were  placed  edgewise,  and  were  about  3  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  2  ft.  at 
top,  with  an  average  thickness  of  about  2  in. ;  being,  in  fact,  thinner  in  the 
centre,  but  considerably  thicker  at  the  edges,  which  were  ornamented  and 
strengthened  by  rounded  mouldings.  Each  rib  was  cast  in  six  or  seven 
pieces,  and  the  junctions  were  effected  by  strong  flanches  and  screw-bolts ; 
there  were  also  smaller  subsidiary  ribs  between  the  principals,  but  reaching 
only  about  one  third  of  their  height.  The  ribs  were  connected  with  each 
other  by  light  cast-iron  purlins,  extending  from  one  to  another,  so  as  to 
form  a  series  of  concentric  rings  at  various  elevations.  The  centre  of  the 
dome  consisted  of  a  strong  circular  casting,  7  ft.  in  diameter,  against  which 
all  the  ribs  abutted,  and  to  which  they  were  all  firmly  attached  by  screw- 
bolts.  The  height  of  the  dome,  measured  within  from  the  base  of  the 
ribs,  was  about  60  ft. ;  and  the  internal  diameter  of  the  circular  wall, 
164  ft. :  this  constituted  the  whole  of  what  id  technically  called  the  fram- 
ing. There  were  also  numerous  wrought-iron  ribs,  about  the  ordinary  size 
of  a  green-house  sash-bar,  filling  up  the  intervals  between  the  main  and 
subsidiary  ribs;  but  these  were  merely  intended  to  receive  the  glazing,  and 
contributed  little  or  nothing  towards  the  support  of  the  principals. 

**  An  iron  erection  of  the  colossal  dimensions  of  the  antheum  was  found 
more  difficult  to  fix  than  had  been  previously  expected ;  and  it  became 
necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  an  immense  scaffolding,  or  more  properly, 
building  of  solid  timber,  framed  in  the  most  substantial  manner ;  not 
merely  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  ribs,  but  to  preserve  them  unbent  and 
accurately  in  their  places  until  the  whole  should  be  connected.  This  was 
performed  with  great  precision.  The  ribs  were,  in  fact,  as  true  as  the  brass 
meridian  of  a  globe;  and,  if  they  had  kept  so,  notwithstanding  the  impru- 
dent flatness  in  the  centre,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  would  have  stood 
for  an  immense  period :  but,  unfortunately,  diagonal  braces,  which  should 
have  been  adopted  throughout,  were  entirely  omitted.  This  oversight 
became  manifest  to  the  superintendent  some  time  since,  and  he  proposed 
to  remedy  it ;  but  no  provision  having  been  made  in  the  ribs  to  receive  the 
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braces,  and  tire  additional  expense  being  considerable,  the  contractor,  \vho 
was  not  so  well  aware  as  he  should  have  been  of  the  risk  he  ran,  refused 
to  provide  them.  The  scaffolding  was  afterwards  removed,  and  the  iron- 
work came  to  its  full  bearing ;  when,  immediately,  the  ribs  began  to  swerve 
from  the  perpendicular,  and  slowly  bent  into  serpentine  lines:  so  that, 
when  viewed  directly  edgewise,  every  arch  (consisting,  as  before  described, 
of  two  opposite  ribs)  presented  the  appearance  of  a  double  circumflex,  or 
elongated  figure  of  8.  Thus  all  the  ribs  were  obviously  binding  sidewise^ 
and  not  edgewise  more  than  was  the  natural  consequence  of  such  lateral 
flexure.  Tne  bending  continued  to  increase ;  when,  at  length,  some  of  the 
purlins  were  observed  by  the  workmen  to  crack :  and  then,  the  general 
strain  becoming  greater  than  the  elasticity  of  cast-iron  could  sustain  flat- 
wise, the  whole  centre  of  the  fabric  fell  in,  breaking  with  a  rq)ort  like  the 
running  fire  of  light  artillery;  giving  out,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  galaxy 
of  immense  sparks,  as  to  produce  the  efiect  of  a  powerful  flash  of  lightning. 

**  Notwithstanding  this  catastrophe,  the  wreck,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  not 
so  great  as  might  have  been  expected :  more  than  half  the  ironwork  is 
still  in  a  perfect  state,  and  the  brickwork  is  nearly  undamaged.  If,  there- 
fore, the  matter  be  publicly  taken  up  (as  an  object  so  attractive  to  this 
distinguished  town  should  be),  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  present 
mishap  to  remedy  the  defective  construction  :  and  what  has  at  first 
appeared  a  fatal  misfortune,  may  afford  the  means  of  perfecting  that  which, 
in  a  complete  state,  would  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
magnHicent  structures  in  Europe.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  C,  A,  Bushy* 
1.  Stanhope  Place,  Bruruwick  Terrace,  Sept.  5.  1833.** 

Thougn  we  do  not  consider  a  dome  of  any  kind  as  the  most  snitable 
form  for  growing  exotic  plants,  either  from  the  temperate  of  tropical 
regions,  yet  we  should  have  been  ^lad  to  see  the  anthenm  coinpleted,  for 
the  sake  of  its  projector,  Mr.  Phillips.  When,  however,  it  b  seriously 
contemplated  to  grow  house  plants  in  quantity  together,  and  to  a  large 
size,  a  square  or  parallelogram  will  be  found  the  most  advanta^ous 
ground  plan,  with  a  ridge  and  furrow  roof,  supported  by  cast-iron  pillars,, 
which  might  be  raised  as  the  plants  advanced  in  size.  Such  a  tiouse, 
whatever  might  be  its  extent,  would  be  a  mere  repetition  of  two  or  three 
very  simple  parts  in  straight  lines,  and  would,  therefore,  cost  very  little; 
at  least,  not  one  half  per  superficial  foot  so  much  as  a  dome  of  such  pro- 
portions as  the  antheum.  A  dome  is  calculated  to  have  a  very  grand 
appearance  when  seen  from  without ;  and  also,  if  comparatively  empty, 
when  seen  firom  within :  but,  when  filled  with  plants,  tne  domical  form, 
and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  without  interior  supports,  pass  for 
nothing.  Any  one  will  be  convinced  of  this  who  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  dome  at  Syon ;  or  of  that 
recently  taken  down  at  Britton  Hall.  Circular  houses,  composed  of  a 
succession  of  roofs,  supported  by  pfllars,  such  as  we  recommended  for  the 
ipirmingham  Botanic  Garden  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  420.  and  422.),  are  totally 
difierent  constructions,  and  are  scarcely  more  expensive  than  the  square 
or  parallelogram  which  we  recommend ;  while  their  interior  eflect  is  equal 
to  that  of  any  dome  whatever.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  vastness 
of  the  hemispherical  roof  is  totally  lost  in  the  interior,  when  tlie  house  is 
entirely  or  even  in  part  filled  with  trees.  —  Cond. 

The  Collection  oj' Plants  of  the  late  A.  H,  Haworth,  Esq.,  who  died  suddenly 
on  Aug.  24.,  consisting  chiefly  of  succulents  and  bulbs,  is  to  be  disposed  of 
while  die  season  permits  safe  removal.  The  collection  consists  of  above 
160  species  of  i^loe ;  330  Mesembryanthemum ;  25  Cotyl^on ;  20  C^- 
cklia ;  1 1  Rullngia,  or  i^nac&mpseros ;  21  Hawdrth/a ;  together  with  nume- 
rous species  of  Crassula,  Mammillaria,  5'edum,  Stempervivum,  Echev^o, 
&c.  &c.;  amounting  in  the  whole,  including  duplicates,  to  nearly  one 
thousand  pots.    We  believe  that  an  offer  for  these  has  been  accepted. 
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The  bulbs,  and  also  the  herbarium,  the  insects  and  Crust^ea,  and  the 
library  of  books  on  natural  history,  are  also  to  be  immediately  parted  with. 
These  are,  severally,  very  extensive,  and  treasures  indeed  1  Our  friend 
Mr.  Main,  6.  Union  Row,  Queen's  Elm,  Chelsea,  has  the  charge  of  the 
disposal  of  them.  —  Cond. 

instruction  in  the  Sciences  which  explain  the  Processes  of  Nature  in  Farm" 
tng  and  Gardening,  —  In  p.  610.  we  have  noticed  the  Cottage  Farmer^  by 
Mr.  Lance ;  and  we  shall  here  ^uote  a  paragraph  from  the  close  of  his 
pamphlet :  —  **  The  writer  of  this  essay  proposes  to  instruct  young  men 
m  the  sciences  of  geology,  chemistry,  botany,  and  the  elements  of  all 
the  physical  sciences ;  which  will  elucidate  points  necessary  to  be  known 
by  farmers,  and  combine  these  branches  with  the  practical  knowledge 
which  now  conducts  the  agriculture  of  the  country;  and  to  use  that 
science  as  an  addition,  and  in  subordination,  thereto.  In  agriculture,  the 
sciences  are  all  conjoined ;  they  cooperate  to  produce  bread,  and  open  a 
boundless  field  to  enquiry.  The  botanist  finds  himself  indebted  to  the 
chemist ;  the  chemist  finds  problems,  in  searching  into  the  physiology  of 
plants,  which  the  botanist  must  solve.  The  zoologist,  the  geologist,  the 
mineralogist,  the  meteorologist,  the  entomoio^st,  are  so  linked  together, 
that  they  cannot  proceed  far  without  the  assistance  of  one  another ;  and 
whatever  tends  to  cement  the  sciences,  and  bring  their  various  branches 
into  contact,  will  much  facilitate  the  process  of  agricultural  knowledge." 
An  agricultural  collie,  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  farming,  is,  in  consequence  of  the  above  opinions,  pro- 
posed to  be  formed  by  Mr.  Lance.  Let  it  be  established ;  it  can  do  no 
narm,  even  if  it  does  no  good.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  tim^  is  gone 
by  for  establishing  institutions  of  this  sort.  The  farmers  of  thb  country 
are,  and  ever  have  been,  too  ignorant  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  whicn 
is  every  day  set  before  them ;  and  thev  are  too  much  prejudiced  to  benefit 
even  from  example.  We  have  lately  had  abundant  evidence  of  this  during 
a  seven  weeks'  tour.  There  is  nothing  to  be  expected  fi*om  them  but  by 
the  education  of  their  children  in  their  infancy,  and  at  parochial  schools. 
As  we  believe  Mr.  Lance  to  be  ardently  desirous  of  improving  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country,  we  would  entreat  of  him  to  consider  whether  the 
most  effectual  mode  would  not  be  to  direct  all  his  efforts  towards  inducing 
the  legislature  to  establish  a  national  system  of  education,  such  as  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Roebuck  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  of  which  he 
will  find  an  account  in  the  Examiner  for  August  11.  —  Cond, 

A  Rural  Temple ,  intended  as  an  Ornament  for  Parks  and  Pleasure-Grounds^ 
has  been  devised  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  John  Mathews,  architect,  of 
Frimley,  Surrey.  It  is  stated  that  '*  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  principally  hazel  rods,  and  that  the  architectural  relations  of  its  com- 
partments are  executed  with  mathematical  exactness;  that  this  temple, 
and  others  of  a  variety  of  plans,  may  be  made  of  any  dimensions ;  and 
that  they  are  quite  portable,  and  will  endure  for  a  century  or  two." 

Virginia  Water^  and  the  adjacent  Grounds,  —  These  the  king  has  ordered 
to  be  opened  to  the  public  in  genei*al.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  viewine 
them  during  the  course  of  our  late  tour ;  and  though,  from  the  extent  of 
the  grounds,  and  the  broad  expanse  of  the  water,  the  former  afford  a 
healtny  rural  walk  along  the  margin  of  the  latter,  yet,  taken  in  a  picturesque 
point  of  view,  they  have  nothing  to  boast  of:  and,  as  to  gardening  or  plant- 
ing, these  have  the  characteristic  poverty  of  all  the  other  grounds  belonging 
to  royalty,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  shrubberies  at  Kew.  —  Cond, 

Indian  and  Chinese  Plants, —  The  Directors  of  the  East  India  Ck>mpany 
h&ve  presented  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  for  their  garden  at  Chelsea, 
a  valuable  collection  of  plants  and  seeds,  natives  of  India  and  China.  The 
plants,  a  few  only  of  which  died  on  the  voyase,  came  over  in  square  boxes, 
enclosed  in  fi^mes  glazed  with  the  shell  of  the  pearl  oyster. 
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Art.  II.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  neto  Plants^  and 
qf  old  Plants  of  Interest ,  supplemental^  to  the  latest  Editions  of 
the  "  Encydopadia  qfPlantSy    and  of  the  "  Horius  Britannicus.** 

Curiums  Botamcal  Magazine  ;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight  plates ; 

3<.  6(i.  coloured,  St,  plain.    Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker,  King's  Professor  of 

Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Edwards's  Botanical  B^gitter;   each  monthly  Number  containing  eight 

plates ;  4«.  coloured,  3<.  plain.     Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley,  F.R.S.»  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  Uie  London  University. 
Sweeps  British  Fhwer^Garden ;   each   monthly  Number  containing  four 

plates ;  Zs.  coloured,  2s,  ^.  plain.    Edited  by  David  Don,  Esq.,  Librap 

rian  to  the  Linnaean  Society. 
Loddige^s  Botanical  Cabinet;  each  monthlv  Number  containing  ten  plates  ; 

&s.  coloured,  2i.  6^.  partly  coloured.    Edited  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

DiCOTYLBDONOVS  POLYPBTALOUS  PLANTS. 

XXIV.  MahiUxa.  MkWfi  nmbell^ta  Cov.,  according  to  Hort.  Bt^., 
introduced  to  Britain  in  1814,  and  figured  in  the  Botanical  Cahtnet,  in 
t«  222.,  is  figured  as  a  newly-introduced  plant  in  the  Botamcal  Register  for 
August,  1. 1608.  Mr.  D.  Don,  who  contributes  the  description,  remarks 
that  Jlf^lva  umbellata  '*  is  rather  a  coarse-looking  plant ;  but  its  many 
elegant  scarlet  blossoms  compensate  for  its  less  gracefiil  habit."  (Bot, 
Reg.,  Aug.) 

XL VI.  Cdcteof. 

1474.  OPU'M'n  A.  (Found  wild  in  the  country  of  the  Opuntii,  a  Grecian  people.) 

\  9.  DlTsricktB  Haw. 
anrantlaca  LimU.    onngeJIwd,    A  ID  gr  S  ...     O.Y.     Chile    1824^    C  uLni    Bot  reg.  1606 
C&ctut  aurantlacus  OaUe»  BiSS, 

**  Theplant  from  which  our  drawing  was  made  is  a  branched  dark  green 
bush.  Tiie  flowers  are  of  a  clear  bright  yellow  colour,  about  1)  in.  wide 
when  expanded,  with  a  column  of  white  stamens  in  their  centre. 

**  Everv  one  knows  that  the  spines  of  the  O&ctese  are  always  difficult  to 
extract  wtien  they  have  entered  the  skin.  If  the  spines  are  magnified,  it 
will  be  found  that  this  property  is  owing  to  their  being  closely  covered,  firom 
the  point  downwards,  with  numerous  barbs,  which  have  theu*  cutting  bases 
directed  towards  the  base  of  the  spine :  in  appearance  they  are  very  like 
the  arrow-heads  with  several  rows  of  barbs,  such  as  are  used  by  certain 
Indian  nations. 

^  An  interesting  fact  relating  to  the  common  European  opuntia  is  men- 
tioned by  M.  De  Candolle :  —  *  Among  the  practical  consequences,'  he 
observes, '  that  results  from  the  fecility  with  which  the  O&cteae  strike  from 
cutUngs,  there  is  one  which,  on  account  of  its  importance,  deserves  to  be 
noticed :  it  is  the  manner  in  which  the  opuntia  is  employed  to  fertilise  the 
old  lavas  at  the  foot  of  Etna.  As  soon  as  a  fissure  is  perceived,  a  branch 
or  joint  of  an  opuntia  b  stuck  in ;  the  latter  pushes  out  roots,  which  are 
nourished  by  the  rain  that  collects  round  them,  or  by  whatever  dust  or 
remains  of  organic  matter  may  have  collected  into  a  little  soil.  These 
roots,  once  developed,  insinuate  themselves  into  the  most  minute  crevices, 
expand,  and  finally  break  up  the  lava  into  mere  fragments.  Opuntias 
treated  in  this  manner  produce  a  great  deal  of  finiit,  which  is  sold  as  a 
refireshins  fruit  throughout  all  the  towns  of  Sicily.* "    (Bot,  Reg.,  Aug.) 

LVI.  myrtdcea, 

MM.  EIUCA1.Y'PTU& 

1S880  omygdAlina  La&    AhaonAJeaved    «LJor6i»      W     V.  IXL.    ISia    L  nl    Bot  mag.  9960 

This  species,  trained  to  a  wall  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  has 
there  flowered.    *'  With  us,*'  says  Dr.  Graham,  **it  is  rather  a  slender 
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shrub.    We  have  not  yet  ascertained  whether,  like  the  pulverulenta,  it 
Will  thrive  without  the  protection  of  a  wall."     This  shrub,  though  not 
showy  in  its  flowers,  is  graceful  in  its  pendulous  branches,  and  long,  nar- 
row, lanceolate  green  leaves.     {Bot,  Mag.,  August.) 
LXXIII.  BMOceof. 

1588L  iHTBUa 
lSS5Sa  r^ridiM  Undi.   dewy-j/oiuM  A  lJ?  cu  ...  ant    W    Mftdagascar  1831.    L  l.p    Bot.  reg.  1607 

Figured  from  Mr.  Lambert's  garden  at  Boyton,  Wiltshire.  It  is  strikingly 
different  from  all  the  known  species  of  simple-leaved  brambles  in  its  finely 
cut  stipules  and  bracteas,  which  are  covered  with  numerous  little  trans- 
parent green  glands;  giving  all  the  parts  that  surround  the  petals  an 
appearance  of  being  sprinkled  with  green  dew.  R.  r6ridus  is  chiefly  an 
object  of  botanical  interest,  there  being  little  in  it  to  attract  the  mere  lover 
of  showy  flowers.     Its  fruit  is  unknown.     {Bot,  Reg,,  August.) 

LXX VII.  LegumhioseB  §  Sophoreae. 

ISML  CHORO'ZEMA  lutb, 

tpmrtiCidtt  B.  a    Spaitiimullke    tt.LJor|sp     Y.R     N.  HolL   1833.     C  8.p    Bot  cabi  1953 

'<  We  raised  it  from  seeds  in  18.32,  and  it  flowered  in  abundance  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  The  plants  were  not  more  than  2  in.  or  3  in.  high.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  splendid  in  colour.  Its  minuteness  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented as  from  any  attempt  at  propagating  it ;  but  it  will  probably,  like 
others  of  the  same  genus,  strike  by  cuttings."  (LodtUges's  BoL  Cab., 
August.) 

1291.  GOMPHOLO^BIUM. 
lOSMa  Unue  UndL     slender       «.  tJ  or  1  an       Y       aW.  N.  HoIL      ISda       C  p    Bot  reg.  1615 

A  miniature  shrub,  raised  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Knight,  from  seeds  coU 
lected  by  Mr.  William  Baxter.  It  flowered,  for  the  first  time  in  England^ 
in  August,  1832.  Each  of  its  blender  shoots  bears  alternate  leaves,  each 
of  three  narrow  leaflets ;  and  is  tipped  with  a  pea-shaped  blossom,  whose 
outline  equals  in  width  that  of  a  sixpenny-piece;  and  of  a  yellow  colour, 
with  its  standard  purplish  at  its  back.  It  requires  to  be  kept  in  an  extremely 
well  ventilated  situation  in  a  green-house.    (^Bot.  Reg.,  Sept) 

LegumindgcB  ^  Itotece, 

1941.  PLATYLO^BIUM.  TBot  mag:  3fi58 

1799Sa  obCiMAngulum  Hook.     obtOM-anglefUMl     tt.  uJ  or  1    my     Y.R     T.  D.L.      18SS  ?      S  a.p 

Raised  firom  seeds  sent  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  by  Dr.  Scott.  A  beau- 
tiful plant.  P.  obtusdn^Ium  ••  may  possibly  be  only  a  variety  of  P.  tri- 
angulare  of  Brown,  as  given  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t  1508.;  but  has 
a  much  more  straggling  habit  and  longer  branches,  frequently  throwing  out 
new  shoots  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  the  old  leaves  have  much  more 
obtuse  angles,  and  the  young  ones  are  not  angular  at  all ;  the  flowers  are 
considerably  larger,  and  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  particularly  so."  (^BoL 
Mag.,  August.) 
17S9Sft  Murraydmim  Hook.    Murray*!    tt.  iJ  or  1    my    Y.R    V.  D.  L,  183S.    S  i.p    Bot  mag.  3859 

*<  Raised,  from  seed  sent  firom  Van  Diemen's  Land  by  Dr.  Scott,  at 
the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden;  and  Mr.  Murray,  the  able  and  zealous 
curator  of  this  establishment,  at  once  recognised  it  as  a  species  quite  dis* 
tinct  both  firom  P.  obtus^ngulum  and  from  the  P.  triangulure :  and  I  {Dr. 
Hookerl  am  desirous  that  it  should  bear  his  name.  It  bears  a  great  num- 
ber of  flowers,  which  expand  their  vivid  petals  during  the  day,  and  dose 
them  as  the  evening  approaches."     {Bot.  Mag.,  August.) 

S108.  ilSTRA'OALUa  TBot  mag.  ^S6S 

l«oc6mbens  Hook.  Sf.  A.    procumbent.f/^mm«(^    ^  jy  ?  or  1|  my     Y.B.P    Chile    183S.    S  oo 

A  pretty  species,  although  not  a  strikingly  showy  one.  ''  Communicated 
from  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden  by  Mr.  Cameron,  who  raised  the 
plant  from  Chilian  seeds.  It  is  found  in  the  plains  at  Conception,  Val- 
paraiso, and  Coquimbo ;  and  will  probably  always  require  the  protection 
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of  a  green-house  or  of  a  frame :  **  during  winter  only,  of  course,  is,  at  most^ 
meant.     (^Bot,  Mas.,  Sept.) 

i^strdgalus  vesicarius  (bladdery-calyxed  milk  vetch)  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  for  September,  t.  3268 ,  where  the  foUowine  remarks 
on  it  are  given :  —  "  This  very  handsome  and  very  h^hly  desirable  species 
is  a  native  of  barren  wastes  in  the  south  of  France,  and  of  Russia  as  well 
as  of  Hun^y,  and  is  perfectly  hardy :  it  flowers  in  May.  Although,  as 
cultivated  m  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  from  seeds  communica^  by 
M.  Otto  of  Berlin,  the  flowers  are  always  of  a  rich  purple  colour,  becom- 
ing darker  and  almost  blue  in  age,  yet  they  appear,  in  a  wild  state,  to  be 
sometimes  cream-coloured  or  white." 

LegumnoscB  ^  Miviosece, 

S8I37.  ACAXJIA. 

S4667a  verniclflua  Cun,  Tarniftb.flowing  ft  lJ  or  6  mr.my    Y    N.  HoU.  1823.    C  a.l.p    Bot  mag.  9266 
Synonymes :  Na  24682.  Hort.  BrU, ;  and  also  No.  ^732.,  aooording  to  Cunningnain,  in  Boi.  Mag. 

A  slender  twiggy  shrub,  remarkable  for  a  glutinous  substance  which 
clothes  not  onlv  the  young  stems,  but  (although  in  a  less  degree)  the 
young  foliage  also.  .  Mr.  Cunningham  discovered  this  species  '*  in  the 
country  around  Bathurst  [New  Hc^land],  where  it  flowered  throughout  the 
winter.  It  also  adorns  the  barren  hills  near  Ck>x's  River,  at  the  cool  sea^ 
son  of  the  year ;  and  in  about  December  its  pods  are  ripened.  With  us, 
at  Kew,  it  blossoms  in  the  spring,  along  with  many  others  of  its  kindred ; 
mingled  with  which,  it  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  by  its  slender  habit  and 
deep  yellow  flowers,"  which  are  grouped  into  globular  heads,  seated  on 
short  axillary  stalks.    (Bot.  Mag,,  Sept.) 

CXXIII.  Oxalidea. 

14R  (XXAL1& 
1198511  braaillgnsis  i7.  C.     Braxilian     tfiAlorimy       Ro       BracU     1829.      O  pil    Bot  cab.  1962 

We  received  bulbs  of  it,  in  1829,  from  Mr.  Warre,  who  collected  them 
himself  in  Brazil. . .  It  is  a  very  pleasing  plant.  We  have  kept  it  verv 
well  in  the  creen-house,  potted  in  light  loam  and  peat.  It  increases  itself 
fireelv  by  ometa.    (Bot.  Cab.,  Sept.) 

CTxalis  cren^ta  [Vol.  VIII.  p.  16.,  Vol.  IX.  p.  78.  232.]  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  accommodating  and  prolific  plants  I  know ;  but  it  cannot 
have  too  rich  a  soil.  The  only  plant  which  has  flowered  in  this  neighbour- 
hood is  one  raised  by  a  gardener  of  the  name  of  Saunders,  from  a  tuber 
weighing  only  28  grains,  which  he  planted  in  an  old  cucumber  bed,  and 
which  has  produced  a  bush  as  large  as  a  gooseberry  bush.  This  plant 
flowered  on.  the  5th  of  August,  and  has  produced  above  1000  blossoms, 
making  a  most  splendid  appearance ;  but  these  all  fall  ofi*  without  pro- 
ducing seed.  The  brief  descriptions  of  this  plant,  given  in  De  Candolle's 
Prodromus  and;  Turton*s  translation  of  Linnasus's  St/stema  Nalura,  are 
extremely  vague  and  inaccurate.  De  Candolle  speaks  of  the  umbel  as  5 
to  6  flowered,  while  it  really  is  from  10  to  13  or  14  flowered.  The  calyx  is 
deeply  6  or  7  cleft ;  the  corolla  is  6,  7,  or  8  petaled ;  and  the  number  of 
stamina  is  15  or  16,  arranged  in  two  rows,  in  the  outer  of  which  the  fila- 
ments are  above  one  half  shorter  than  the  9  or  10  within.  — Wm.  Hamilton. 
15.  Oxford  Place,  Plymouth,  Aug.  26.  1833. 

In  a  previous  letter,  dated  March  9.  1833,  Dr.  Hamilton  remarked, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  proportion  of  amylaceous  contents  in  an  equal 
weight  of  the  tubers  of  (Xxalis  crenata  Jacq.  and  of  those  of  the  potato 
(iSiolanum  tuberdsum  L.)  is  very  desirable ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  cul- 
tivators of,  and  experimenters  on,  the  O^xalis  crenata  will  direct  their 
eflbrts  to  the  determination  of  this  point.  See,  in  p.  594.,  a  notice  of  the 
use  of  the  leaves  of  O  xalis  tetraphylla  as  sorrel. 

CXXIV.  Tropadlea. 

114a  TROP^\>LUM  9311  mkiuB. 

3  airoMtiguineum  D.  Don   dark  red    O  -A  or  3  jn.o    Beni    Garden  var.    S  co    Sw.fl.g.2.i.fiOI 

This  is  a  splendid  variety  of  the  common  nasturtium.    *'  Its  large  dark 
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red  blossoms,  of  a  velvety  hue,  render  it  a  most  desirable  object  for  the 
flower-garden.  It  is  usually  more  dwarf  than  the  common  kind ;  and,  like 
it,  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil.  It  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings,  and, 
we  have  little  doubt,  will  continue  true  to  colour  from  seed.  Figured  from 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Rogers,  Battersea.  (The  BrUish Flower- 
Garden^  August.)  Messrs.  Young  cultivate  this  variety.  See  Mr.  Penny's 
list,  p.  490. 

CXXXI.  Pas^dre^e. 

1923.  PASSIFLO^RA 
16850a  phcenloea  LmdL        crimwD        I.  O  >pl  90  •        C        ...       1831.       C  l.p    Bot  reg.  1608 

''  A  splendid  acquisition,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Countess  of  Bridgewater,  in  whose  stove  at  Ashridge  it  flowered  in 
September,  1832.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  P.  al^ta  and  quadrangul^s ;  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  only  two  glands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  leafstalk, 
and  in  the  form  of  the  leaves  of  its  involucrum.  Its  flowers  are  also  much 
more  brilliantly  coloured  than  are  those  of  either  P.  alata  or  P.  quadran- 
gulkris.  The  petals,  on  their  inner  surface,  are  of  a  rich  deep  scarlet ;  on 
the  outside,  deep  violet,  with  a  white  streak  along  the  middle.  The  crown 
is  about  as  long  as  the  petals,  composed  of  several  rows  of  tapering  pro- 
cesses ;  which  are  collected  into  a  cvlinder,  and  are  white,  with  cnmson 
bands  on  the  lower  half,  and,  on  their  upper  half,  a  deep  rich  violet.'* 
(^Bot,  Beg.f  August.) 

CXL.  Caryoph^Uece, 

141.50.  AOROffTE'MMA. 

12017  pyren&ica  6. 2Xm    Pyrenean  ^  A  pr  |JnJl    Pa.Ro    Pyrenees  18ia    D  pil    Sw.fl.gar.SLi.fi02 
Zychnis  pjreoMciiBergeret,  I^rtTBrit  No.  12017.  p.  186. 

An  interesting  diminutive  species,  suited  to  rockwork  or  a  collection  of 
potted  plants.  Its  flowers  are  delicately  coloured,  and  are  pretty.  (^IVte 
British  Flower-Garden,  August.) 

CXLIV.  Vortuldcew. 

3367.  CALANDRfNIi*. 

arenirU  Undl,    sand.MkaM<^    A  ^  cu  |  jl     O.Ro    Valparaiso  1831.    S  f.l    Bot  reg.  1G05 

**  Like  many  other  weedy  things,  this  possesses  peculiar  beauties  if 
carefullv  observed.  If  neither  its  corolla  nor  its  leaf  are  curiously  formed 
or  richly  coloured,  the  singular  markings  of  the  calyx  and  bracteae  are 
extremely  pretty. ....  A  hardy  inconspicuous  annual,  readily  increasing  by 
its  little  shining  black  seeds,  which  it  produces  in  great  abundance."  Pos- 
sessed  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society.    {Bot,  Beg,,  August.) 

Dicotyledonous  Monopetalous  Plants. 
CLXX.  ISjiceee  J  veree, 

117a  JSRrCA  3  Tubiflorae. 

canthariflmnia  £.  (7.    caxk-Jhod,    ALjormyJn     W     CO.H.    1829?    C  8.p    Bot  cabi  1961 

''  Introduced  not  long  since. ...  It  is  of  upright  growth.  . .  The  flowers, 
in  shape,  resemble  a  little  can ; "  and,  as  the  picture  represents  them  to  be 
numerously  produced,  it  is,  while  in  flower,  doubtless  a  pleasing  species, 
and,  therefore,  a  desirable  one.    {Bot,  Cab,,  Sept.) 

GLXXL  EpacridecB,  Dracoph^Uum  secundum  is  figured  in  the  Bo- 
tanical Magazine  for  September,  t.  3264<. ;  where  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham 
remarks,  of  this  elegant  and  interesting  shrub,  which  was  first  raised  in  this 
country  from  seeds  that  he  gathered  near  Port  Jackson,  and  transmitted  in 
1823,  *—  *^  It  is  found  in  shaded  ravines,  and  such  humid  situations  as  the 
ferns  delight  in.  In  its  native  country,  its  habit  isdifierentfrom  that  which 
it  not  unrrequently  assumes  when  under  cultivation ;  for,  growing  there,  as 
it  always  does,  on  wet  sandstone  rocks,  almost  wholly  denuded  of  soil,  its 
raceme  is  much  fewer  flowered,  and  the  plant  itself  altogether  of  slenderer 
growth. ....  The  plant  is  a  very  desirable  one  for  cultivation,  as  it  flowers 
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freely  with  the  protection  of  a  green-house ;  and  there  ripens  seeds,  by 
means  of  which  it  may  readily  be  increased."    (^Bot,  Mag,,  Sept.) 
C  L  XX I V.  CampanuIdcecB, 

e06a.  PLATYCO^DON  A.  Dec.  {PUttyf,  broad,  kdddn,  a  beU.)    5.  1.    Spl  1.  — 

4086  graDdiflbrus  A.  Dec.     greaUflwd.     ^  A  or  1  jn.au     B    Siberia    1782    Dp  1    ttw.fl.g.ZiS08 
Canrpfoula  grtndiabra  Z,.,  WahlenMrgia  p^ndula  Sckr.»  Hort  Brit,  Na  4SSa 

"  One  of  the  showiest  of  this  showy  group  of  plants;  and,  although  in- 
troduced many  years  ago,  it  is  still  far  from  common  in  our  gardens.  It 
will  be  found  to  thrive  best  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam ;  and  is  increased 
byparting  the  roots,  or  by  seeds.  Figured  from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Knight. 
(^The  British  FloweV'Garden,  Sept.)     Mr.  Dennis  has  plants  of  it. 

CLyLXXV I,  Composite.  Ttih.^enecioMea,  Subtrib.Tflri?etfneaJ>«w^. 

incSoia  UndL     houjJierbaged    u.  lJ  or  4  n      Go      Mexico    1828  ?      S  Itl    Bot.  reg.  160S 

It  is  a  half-shrubby  green-house  plants  of  little  beauty,  and  possessing 
the  peculiar  odour  of  the  French  marigold,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied. 
This  odour  resides  in  a  number  of  little  transparent  bags  enclosed  within 
the  substance  of  the  leaf,  which  are  filled  with  a  very  volatile  oil.  Seeds 
of  it  were  obtained  from  Mexico,  some  years  since,  by  Edward  Barnard, 
Esq.    {Bot.  Reg.y  Sept.) 

CXCV.  Asclepiddedi. 

TIB.  CBROPE*GIA. 
6811a  WfghtM  Grab.    Dr.  Wight's  J  (23  cu  80  su    G.P    East  Indies   1838.    D  l.p    Bot.  mag.  9867 

**  This  very  distinct  species  of  Ceropegia  flowered  this  summer,  1833, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  had  been  received  firom  the 
East  Indies,  under  the  name  of  C.  bulbdsa.  It  agrees  with  that  species  in 
having  a  tuberous  rootstock,  a  twining  succulent  stem,  in  the  leaves,  and 
in  the  form  of  the  corolla ;  but  it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  corona, 
or  crown  of  the  stamens,  which  equally  separates  it  from  every  other  spe- 
cies with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  calling 
the  attention  of  botanists  to  the  form  of  that  organ,  as  affording  the  most 
permanent  characters  for  distinguishing  allied  species  in  this  genus."  (Dr. 
Wight,  in  Bot,  Mag.,  Sept.,  whose  remarks  there  merit  the  attention  of 
the  student  in  botany.) 

U6ya  Pottsti  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Cabinet  for  September,  1. 1969. : 
it  flowers  in  May. 

CC  VolenioTodceeB, 

473   COLLO^MTA. 
880700  lateritia  D.  Don    red  brick.coloured     O  or  1  Jl      Bri      Chile    1832.     S  co    Sw.fl.gar.  8.*.  S06 

Flowers  individually  small,  but  crowded  into  tufts  at  the  tip  of  the 
branches ;  and,  as  several  flowers  in  one  part  or  other  of  the  tufls  are  open 
together,  they  in  their  number  and  red  colour  are  not  inconspicuous.  **  It 
is  a  hardy  annual,  of  very  easy  culture;  and  ripens  its  seeds  freely,  which 
come  up  spontaneously  in  the  open  border.  Our  drawing  was  tals.en  at  the 
botanic  garden,  Chelsea,  in  July  last."  {The  British  Fiower-Gardenr,  Sept.) 

CCXI    ScrophuldrincB»     §  Anilier^earing  stamens  two, 

66.  CALCEOLA'RIA. 
879956  crenatiflbra  Ckiv    notclied^^Mf^f  £  Ajor  1|  jn.s    Y.spot    Chiloe  1831.    S  p Jwl    Bot  nag.  385$ 
C.  an6mAla  Penoon^   C.  p^ndula  D.D<m  in  Sweet's  Brit.  Flower-Garden,  8.B.  L 156.,  and  in 
Crord.  Mag.,  voL  viii.  p.  GQl. 

'*  There  is  no  species  of  this  beautiful  genus  which  forms  so  striking  an 
object  in  the  green-house  as  this.  How  Tar  it  will  bear  cultivation  in  the 
open  air  we  have  yet  to  ascertain.  I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for  the 
specific  distinction  between  C.  crenatiflora  and  C  p^ndula  which  is  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  in  The  British  Flower-Garden,  I  have  both  plants 
from  Mr.  Low  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  who  first  raised  them  from  seeds 
gathered  in  Chiloe  by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  who  furnished  the  plant  figured 
as  C.  pendula  in  The  British  Flower-Gardcn  ;  and  I  cannot  sec  a  shade  of 
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difference  between  them."  {Dr,  Graham  in  Bot,  Mag.,  A.ugust.)  C.  ere- 
natiii6ra  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register  for  September,  1. 1609.,  where 
Dr.  Lindley  describes  it  as  ''  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Chilian  cal- 
ceolarias. ...  It  is  a  herbaceous  plant,  growing  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  and 

of  a  remarkably  dark  rich  green  in  the  roliage It  is  as  hardy  a  species 

as  any  one  of  the  genus,  and  admirably  adapted  for  employing  as  the  male 
parent  of  a  race  of  hybrids.  Like  all  the  other  species,  plenty  of  air  and 
a  cool  situation,  when  in  a  growing  state,  are  absolutely  indispensable  to 
it ;  for  in  no  way  do  the  whole  of  the  herbaceous  kind  thrive  so  well  near 

London  as  kept  in  pots  in  a  cool  shady  frame Increased  by  seeds, 

and  by  division  at  the  crown  of  the  root."  Drawn  firom  a  plant  in  Mr. 
Low's  nursery,  at  Clapton. 

577a  Tlaootteiiaui  LhuU.    ciammiert    m |  or  3  my.o      Go.Y      Chile    1832.    C  pil    Bot  ng.  1611 

C  integriiblU  y  ▼iacotfuima  Hooker  in  Bot  .Mag.,  S814.,  Gard.  Mag.,  toI.  ix.]».  238.,  C.  rutbw 
macrophf  Ua  Hort.,  C  rugbaa  latifMia  Herbert. 

A  beautiful  shrubby  species,  with  the  habit  of  C.  integrifolia,  except  that 
it  has  a  far  more  herbaceous  character.  It  grows  about  3  (t  high,  and 
produces  ample  crops  of  flowers  all  the  summer  long.  It  is  covered  all 
over  with  viscid  hairs,  so  densely  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  it  from  any 
thing  that  is  pressed  upon  it.     {Bot.  Reg,,  Sept.) 

CCXITI.  Soldnecp.     §  With  the  seeds  enclosed  inn  berry, 

59i.  50LA^NUM 

/ig^strinum  R  C.    "PxireUeaoed    * |  or  5  my     DpiLi      Chile    1831.    C  r.l    Bot  cab.  1963 

Raised  from  seeds  received  of  Mr.  Cuming  "  It  is  a  free-growing 
shrubby  plant,  with  slender  branches,  and  may  be  easily  preserved  in  a 
green-house : "  we  have  ventured  to  say,  a  frame.  ''  It  may  be  readily 
multiplied  by  cuttings,  which  should  be  potted  in  rich  loamy  soil."  The 
picture  exhibits  two  corymbs  of  flowers ;  of  which  one  consists  of  five 
flowers,  the  other  of  four :  a  sixpenny-piece  would  about  cover  each 
flower.     (Bot,  Cab,,  Sept.) 

Soldne<B,     §  With  the  seeds  enclosed  in  a  capsule, 

1714.  SALPIOLO'SSia 

S9217  lincHris  Grah.    \ineu-lvd.    £  .Al  or  1  ap.s     P.Y      Bucn  Ayrea    1832.    C  Lt    Bot  mag.  3256 
Botanist*  differ  as  to  the  generic  relations  of  this  plant 

"  Exceedingly  pretty,  and  very  well  deserving  of  cultivation.  It  strikes 
very  readily  by  cuttings,  and  will  probably  thrive  well  in  a  dry  light  green- 
house." 

Schiz&nthus  retusus  is  figured  in  Sweet's  British  Flower-Garden  for 
August,  t  201.,  from  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Rogers.  Mr.  D.  Don 
has  remarked,  that  the  glandular  hairs  of  the  species  of  Schiz4nthus  give 
out  a  peculiar  acid  secretion :  ^  a  fact,",  says  Mr.  Don,  ''  first  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Miss  Murray,  a  3'oung  lady  of  eminent  botanical  taste  and 
knowledge." 

'*  A  light  fresh  earth,  not  too  rich,  will  be  found  to  suit  S.  retusus  best ; 
and,  if  the  plants  are  to  be  kept  in  the  green-house,  a  iiree  admission  of 
air  and  li^ht  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  them  in  health  and  vigour^ 
and  to  give  the  flowers  their  proper  tints  of  colour : "  and  these,  ac- 
cording to  the  coloured  figure,  are  most  strikingly  showy. 

Mr.  Don  remarks,  that,  notwithstanding  that  botanists  generally  refer 
this  genus  to  the  order  Scrophularinese,  and  compare  it  with  CalceoUUria, 
he  feels  confident  that  it  belongs  to  the  order  Solknese ;  and  is  closely 
allied  to  the  genus  Saipigl6ssis  in  the  structure  of  its  capsule  and  seed,  in 
its  arched  embryo,  its  glandulose  capitate  pubescence,  and  its  corolla  being 
somewhat  similarly  coloured  and  vari^ated. 

MONOCOTYLEDONODS   PLANTS. 

CCXLV.  UelmUhdcea, 

Xeroph^lum  setifblium  of  Michaux  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  B^gist^r 
for  September,  1. 1613.,  where  Dr.  Lindley  represents  that  both  the  X 
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tenax  Nut,  and  X.  asphodeloMes  Nut,  (the  Ilcldnias  crsphodeloides  Z.) 
are  one  and  the  same  as  X.  setifolium  Mx,  If  this  be  the  case,  Nos.913I. 
and  9132.  of  HorL  Brit,  imply  but  one  plant.  X.  setif61ium  Mx,  "grows 
wild  in  various  parts  of  North  America,  especially  in  the  sterile  tracts 
called  pine  barrens,  both  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  continent.  The 
natives  inhabiting  the  highlands  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  is 
abundant,  weave  their  water-tight  baskets  out  of  its  tenacious  leaves.*' 
CCXXXVIII.  AmaryUideas. 

979.  ALSTRCEMETILM. 
fi816Sa  aunntlaca  D.  Don   onnff.Owd.  tf^splSJn    0.spot    Chile    1831.    D  Lp    Sw.lLgar.S.i.805 
?  A.  a6rea  Hort.,  Penny  m  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  490. 

**  We  fear  that  this  very  showy  plant  is  scarcely  entitled  to  be  conadered 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mere  variety  of  A.  Simsit  Swt. ;  and  from  which 
it  is  distinguished  by,  besides  colour,  chiefly  its  perfectly  glabrous  leaves, 
by  the  lanceolate  and  more  pointed  inner  leaflets  of  the  perianth,  and  by 
their  longer  and  narrower  claws :  but  the  erect  species  of  Alstroem^uz  are 
found  to  vary  so  exceedingly,  that  we  are  sceptical  of  any  definition  that 
can  be  given  of  them.  Introduced  from  Chile  by  Mr.  Anderson,  the  inde- 
fatigable collector,  who  accompanied  Captain  King  in  his  voyage  of  survey 
in  South  America.  The  plant  requires  the  same  treatment  as  A.  Sfmsn, 
and  appears  to  be  quite  as  hardy  as  that  species.  Our  drawing  was  taken 
in  the  Clapton  Nursery,  in  June  last."  (The  Britith  Flower-'Garden,  Sept.) 
We  presume  this  is  the  very  kind  of  which  Mr.  Penny  has,  in  our  last 
Number  (p.  490.),  thus  spoken  :  —  "A.  aurea  Hort,^  closely  related  to  A. 
psittacina ;  and,  like  that  species,  easily  increased  by  division.  The  flowers 
are  bright  yellow,  inclining  to  orange  colour,  with  crimson  lines  on  the 
upper  segments :  it  is  a  beautiful  species.*' 

Mr.  Don  takes  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  interesting  physiological 
fact  exhibited  in  the  resupinate  leaves  of  the  alstroemerias,  and  which  we 
have  quoted  in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  724.,  from  Dr.  Lindley,  and  supposed  had  ori- 
ginated with  that  author,  was  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Brown,  some  time  since. 

CCXL.  Orchidets  §  Vdndese. 

fiS^  CIRRH^A.  rSot  cOx  1967 

SSGiS.  viridi.purptirea  AC.  green  aiuf  purple  ^QSor  f  my    O.P.spot    Bruil  18S7.    D  ItnxMspoUh 
Tills  U  the  ipecies  which  we  have  indicated  in  \oL  VIII.  pi  72&  ;  and  the  OongtMra  Tfrldi-pur. 
p&rea  of  Hooker  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t  S978. 

*'  This  curious  plant  has  (been  lately  introduced.  Tlie  flowers  are  dis- 
plosed  in  a  pendulous  raceme;  and,  in  that  exhibited  in  the  plate,  are 
eleven  in  number :  their  segments  are  of  a  lanceolate  form,  and  have  a 
green  ground  colour,  abundantly  spotted  with  transverse  blotches  or  spots 
of  a  purple  colour.  We  should  say  it  b  an  d^ant  and  beautiful  plant. 
(Bot,  Cab.,  Sept.) 

S53a  CATASETTUH.  '      FBot  mag.  9982 

fiS656a  trffidum  Hook,       ttindJipped       i^  (23  or  1|  my       Lu.0.apot       Trinidad     1892.    D  p.r.w 

Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  waved,  striated ;  of  a  bright  but  pale  green 
above,  pale  and  somewhat  glaucous  beneath.  Scape  from  the  base  of  the 
stem  nearly  Hft,  hi^h.  Flowers  large,  of  a  lurid  green  colour,  tinged  and 
copiously  spotted  with  purple,  disposed  in  a  lax  drooping  spike.  A  beauti- 
ful and  most  interesting  species,  sent  home  alive  by  Mr.  Lockhart.  (Bot. 
Mag.,  Sept.) 

OrchidecB  §  Epidendreee,  Bletia  Ayacinthma  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Cabinet  for  September,  1. 1968.,  where  Messrs.  Loddiges  remark,  that  **  it 
has  been  usual  to  keep  this  plant  in  the  stove ;  but  we  find  it  to  grow  and 
thrive  in  a  far  superior  manner  in  the  green4iouse.  It  should  be  potted  in 
vegetable  earth,  with  a  portion  of  sand ;  and  it  increases  itself  fireely  by 
ofisets  from  the  bulbs.  The  flowers  are  produced  during  the  spring 
months ;  they  are  exceedingly  beautiful :  their  colour  baffles  art  more  than 
that  of  many  others,  its  clearness  and  brilliancy  in  the  living  specimen  being 
absolutely  inimitable.'* 
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OrchidetB  §  MalaxidecB.  Of  Dendrobium  Rpecidsum,  a  superb  spe* 
cunen,  "  one  of  five  produced  upon  the  same  cluster  of  stems,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huntley  of  Kimbolton,  Huntingdonshire,  is  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Register  for  September,  1. 1610.  Dr.  Lindley  observes, 
that  this  species  is  very  common  in  collections,  but  that  it  seldom  flowers. 
**  This,"  he  adds,  *^  is  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  specimens,  compared 
with  what  is  natural  to  them  in  their  own  country.  It  is  not  enough  to 
keep  their  leaves  green  and  plump,  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  'plants 
should  grow  rapidly,  and  to  at  least  twice  the  size  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  them  :  then,  and  then  only,  will  they  yield  their  stately  and  beautiful 
racemes  of  pale  yellow  wax-like  blossoms." 


Art.  III.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

A  Mistake  hv  the  Conductor  respecting  the  Wages  of  the  Assistant  Gar^ 
deners  emploj/ed  in  the  Gardens  tU-  Wwurn  Abbey,  (p.  455.)  —  Sir,  On 
looking  over  the  last  Number  of  your  Gardeners  magazine,  I  perceive 
the  following  passage,  inserted  at  p.  455. :  — ''  The  last  time  we  were  at 
Wobum  Abbey,  the  wages  of  the  journeymen  gardeners  there  were  9s,  a 
week."  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  you  could  possibly  make  such  a 
mistake;  as  the  wages  of  the  journeymen  gardeners  employed  at  Wobum 
Abbey  were  from  \2s,,  14f.,  16«.,  18^.  to  20s.  a  week,  exclusive  of  lodging, 
milk,  vegetables,  &c.  I  must  therefore  beg  that  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  df  correcting  your  former  statement ; 
as,  in  fact,  there  is  not  a  labouring  man  employed  in  the  gardens  here, 
whose  wages  are  even  as  low  as  1  Is.  6d,  per  week  throughout  the  year, 
which  sum  they  have  not  been  under  during  the  last  thirty  years,  but  fre- 
quently above  it.  I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c,  —  J.  Forbes.  Wobum  Abbey 
Gardens,  August  7.  1833. 

Pecuniary  Disabilities  of  Working  Gardeners.  —  Sir,  In  looking  through 
your  Magazine  for  October,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  521.,  I  observed  "  Horticultural 
Jottanda  of  a  recent  Continental  Tour  by  Robert  Mallet,  jun.,  Esq."  He 
says  that  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  young  gardeners  are  not  so  great  as 
may  be  imagined :  '*  An  attentive  young  man  could  and  ought  to  have  80/L 
by  the  time  he  is  24  years  of  age."  Certainlv  Mr.  Mallet  never  has  been  a 
journeyman  gardener ;  or,  at  least,  if  he  had,  ne  certainly  had  more  than  9x. 
or  \Qs.  a  week  (that  being  the  general  wages  in  Scotland),  that  he  could 
imagine  other  men  could  save  so  much  at  so  early  an  age.  If,  like  some  of 
our  live  stock,  we  could  live  by  suction,  we  should,  no  doubt,  soon  be  able 
to  accumulate  the  said  80/.  He  speaks  of  our  going  to  France,  Italy,  and  re- 
turning through  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  and  to  provide  ourselves 
with  carpet  bags,  ma^esia,  detonating  pistols,  military  uniform,  and  what 
not.  Supposing  all  this  provision  to  be  made  previously  to  starting,  I  think 
the  hard-earned  60/.  would  be  nearly  expended  in  purchasing  all  this 
grandeur  before  we  \eh  our  ahi  highland  hills.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  any 
thing  for  or  against  the  utility  of  such  a  tour;  but  I  should  be  obliged  to 
Mr.  Mallet,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  if  they  would  communicate  the 
new  way  (at  least  new  in  this  part  of  the  country)  by  which  a  young  gar- 
dener can  save  the  money  requisite  for  the  purpose.  If  he  or  they  will, 
and  I  can  succeed  in  practising  it,  I  shall  certainly  become  a  tourist.  I  am. 
Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  W.  B.,  a  young  Gardener  and  constant  Reader.  Perth- 
shire, March  24.  1833. 

The  List  of  Plants  from  Provincial  Nurserymen :  Mr.  Henry  Laundy*s 
Rejoinder  to  Messrs.  Jeffries  and  Son*s  Reply,  p.  493.,  and  to  that  of  Mr,  John 
Smith,  p.  494.  —  I  am  unable  to  conceive  how  Messrs..  Jeffries  and  Son  see 
that  any  saving  of  expense  results  from  the  insertion  of  lists,  when  the  par- 
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ties  have  not  the  plants  in  sufficient  quantities  for  sale,  which  Messn.  Jef- 
fries and  Son  admit  was  partly  their  case  at  the  time  of  their  list  beiqg 
inserted.  I  would  remark,  the  most  likely  way  to  avoid  expenses  is  to 
apply  to  any  one  of  the  many  eminent  nurserymen  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis,  and  who,  if  not  possessing  the  plant,  would  be  happy  to  pro* 
cure  tnem  for,  and  to  instantly  forward  them  to,  them.  Messrs.  JdOfKes  and 
Son  state  me  to  have  said  '*  Mr.  Smith  being  a  man  not  possessing  any  know* 
ledge  of  plants,"  which  is  erroneous.  I  said  professing ;  and  as  Mr.  Smith 
has,  in  p.  495.,  declared  my  assertion  of  his  not  professing  any  knowledge 
of  plants  void  of  the  least  particle  of  truth,  I  give  up  my  author,  who  is 
Mr.  John  Smith  himself,  and  his  words  verbatim  to  me,  namely,  ^  I  know 
nothing  at  all  about  plants ;  forcing  is  my  hobby." —  Henri/  Laiindy,  Wood'- 
bridge  Nursery,  SepL  2.  1833. 

Criticisms,  Facts,  and  Suggestions  on  cultivating  Cape  Heaths,  (p.  244.^  — 
Sir,  I  observe,  in  your  Gardener's  Magazine,  frequent  communications 
relative  to  the  best  mode  of  growing  Cape  heaths  [Vol.  V.  p.  47.,  Vol. VIII. 
p.  736.,  Vol.  IX.  p.  244.],  but  the  treatment  recommended  is  so  various 
and  contradictory,  that  it  is  not  surprising  we  so  seldom  meet  with  these 
lovely  plants.  That  a  genus  so  splendid,  afibrding  so  much  interest,  and 
displaying  such  variety,  both  in  flowers  and  foliage^  should  be  neglected,  is 
matter  of  regret ;  and  that  this  indifference  should  arise  from  the,  I  believe 
erroneous,  opinion  of  the  great  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  of 
keeping  heaths,  is  much  to  be  deplored ;  because  it  deters  a  vast  number 
from  turning  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  them,  that  might  otherwise 
be  disposed  to  do  so,  were  it  not  £oj^  the  hopelessness  of  succeednig  which, 
they  are  taught  to  believe,  attends  the  growing  of  them.  In  your  last 
Number  (p.  244,  245.)  I  perceive  two  of  your  correspondents  (a  Constant 
Reader  and  E.  B.)  recommending  two  modes  of  treatment,  as  opposite  as 
possible,  for  the  prevention  of  mildew :  a  Constant  Reader  advising  the 
leaves  never  to  be  subjected  to  wet,  and  always  to  be  kept  under  glass ; 
and  E.  B.  proposing  that  the  hardier  sorts  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
green-house  in  the  summer,  and  placed  under  a  wall,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  and  that  the  more 
tender  sorts  be  put  into  a  frame,  and  occasionally  watered  over  their  leaves. 
Perhaps  each  of^  these  methods  may  be  good  under  particular  circumstances ; 
but,  in  opposition  to  both,  I  would  b^  to  refer  to  the  mode  adopted  at  the 
Tooting  Nursery.  I  paid  a  visit  to  this  place  a  summer  or  two  back,  when 
I  saw  the  greater  part  of  the  heaths,  placed  in  the  centre  of"  the  ground, 
exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  whole  otthe  day,  and  also  to  all  the  heavy 
rains  of  the  season :  they  were  looking  certainly  rather  rusty,  but  displaying 
a  hardy  stocky  growth.  In  the  following  sprins  I  again  called  at  this 
nursery,  when  I  found  the  heaths  looking  m  excellent  health,  with  abund- 
ance of  bloom;  indeed,  a  more  beautidir  sight  cannot  well  be  imagined. 
This,  I  think,  clearly  proves  that  ericas  may  be  exposed  both  to  rain  and 
sun  with  advantage. 

Some  few  years  back,  chance  led  me  to  a  gentleman's  garden  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clapham,  where  I  saw  a  small  collection  of  ericas,  but 
weU  grown,  and  blooming  in  an  uncommonly  fine  style :  I  had  seen  heaths 
before,  it  b  true,  but  had  never  been  so  much  struck  with  their  beauty. 
On  leaving  the  place,  I  determined  in  my  own  mind  to  attempt  to  grow 
heaths,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  I  was  led  to  expect.  I  therefore 
immediately  commenced  getting  a  collection,  and  in  a  few  weeks  I  had 
procured  nearly  seventy  different  species.  As  I  knew  nothing  of  the  culti- 
vation myself,  I  was  indebted  to  the  advice  of  some  of  my  more  experienced 
acquaintances,  all  of  whom  agreed  in  recommending  me  to  be  very  careful 
in  not  giving  them  too  much  water.  In  a  short  time,  however,  I  found 
some  en  my  heaths  dead ;  and,  on  consulting  my  professional  friends,  they 
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otie  and  all  told  me  it  was  in  consequence  of  watering  them  too  much. 
Actins  on  thiis  advice,  I  was  induced  to  decrease  the  quantity,  but  still  the 
mortuity  increased  in  a  frightful  degree.  When  my  stock  had  been  reduced 
to  something  less  than  a  dozen,  I  b^n  to  fancy  there  must  be  some  other 
cause  than  the  one  ass^ed,  and  I  was  strengthened  in  thb  opinion  bv  the 
circumstance  of  observing  that  the  mould  of  the  plants  which  I  turned  out 
of  the- pots,  after  their  dissolution,  was  quite  hard  and  dry,  particularly  in 
the  centre :  it  therefore  occurred  to  me  tHat  the  cause  of  my  losses  was 
miite  the  reverse  from  the  one  assumed.  I  immediately  proceeaed  to  re^ot 
tne  few  I  had  left,  in  a  mixture  of  bog  [heath  mould]  and  sand,  a  small 
portion  of  loam,  and  some  broken  pieces  of  pot:  this  was  previous  to  the 
treatment  recommended  [Vol.  I.  p.  363 — 365.]  by  Mr.  Bowie  coming 
under  ray  observation.  I  then  gave  them  a  good  portion  of  water,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer.*  I  soon  found  them 
assume  a  more  healthy  appearance,  and  I  did  not  lose  one  during  the  suc- 
ceeding winter.  I  have  continued  the  same  treatment  ever  since,  never 
allowing  them,  if  possible,  to  get  too  dry,  particularly  in  the  summer;  and  I 
find  that  the  few  species  which  I  have  got  thrive  with  me,  and  some  of  them 
seed  very  freely.  It  is  true  that,  from  particular  circumstances,  I  haye 
neyer  been  able  to  get  together  so  extensive  a  collection  as  I  did  on  my 
first  attempt  to  grow  heaths,  but  I  have,  in  subsequent  years,  increased  my 
stock  a  little,  and  I  give  a  list  below -f*  of  the  species  which  I  now  have, 
the  whole  of  which  I  have  had  in  my  own  charge  for  upwards  of  two  years, 
and  several  of  them  are  those  which  I  first  purchased.  I  have  put  a  star  to 
those  which  have  seeded  with  me.  When  I  state  that,  from  my  avocations, 
I  am  from  home  at  least  eight  hours  every  day,  and  have,  besides,  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  plants  to  attend  to,  it  will,  I  think««prove  that  there  is  not  so 
much  difficulty  in  keeping  heaths  as  we  are  leq  to  suppose.  I  should, 
perhaps,  observe  that  I  nave  kept  the  greater  part  of  them  under  glass,  as  re- 
commended by  your  correspondent,  **A  Constant  Reader;"  but  I  am  induced 
to  do  this,  more  from  a  want  of  convenience  to  put  them  out,  than  from 
any  fear  of  the  consequence  of  exposing  them  to  the  weather  in  the  sum- 
mer :  besides,  my  residence  is  not  out  of  the  influence  of  the  smoke  of 
London ;  and  although  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  ericas  may  be  kept 
near  London,  yet  I  must  confess  my  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  a 
pure  atmosphere  being  indispensable  for  growing  them  in  perfection.  That 
a  green-house  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  preserving  them,  I  think  any 
one  will  readily  admit,  after  seeing  Mr.  Fairbiaim's  heaths,  in  the  Clapham 
Road  Nursery,  than  which  none  can  look  more  healthy :  these  are  kept  in 
pits  only  in  the  winter ;  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  practice  at  this  place  also 
to  expose  them  in  the  open  air  in  the  summer. 

In  every  collection  or  heaths  it  must  be  expected  that  some  will  occa^ 
sionally  perish ;  besides,  many  of  them,  as  they  ^t  old,  become  unsightl}^ : 
it  is  therefore  desirable  always  to  keep  a  succession  of  young  plants.  This 
can  easily  be  done  bv  striking  a  few,  every  year,  from  cuttings.  Some  of 
the  sorts  are  a  Uttle  difficult  to  propt^ate ;  but,  by  a  littie  perseverance,  a 
novice  will,  in  a  short  time,  get  the  method  of  doing  it.  It  was  two  years 
before  I  succeeded  with  any  but  the  very  common  sorts ;  but,  by  attention, 
and  a  determination  to  accomplish  what  I  knew  was  done  by  others,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  young  plants  from  all  those  which  I  attempted  to  strike, 

f  JSrica  *Aitontaiui,  *ampulUkcea,  a8s6rgens,  *BowieafMi,  calycina, 
*^;erintho)des,  coldrans,  ^echiifldra,  dlegans,  empetroides,  *^gelida,  *^grandi- 
fldra,  HumeafMT,  <^Irby^iia,  Mass6n^  nigrita,  *pildsa,pinea,  Plukenettaim, 
puverul^nta,  pyramidalis,  quadraefldra,  reg^rminans,  SavUe^^na,  Seb^a, 
toFtulaBfldra,  *  tricolor,  ^ventricdea,  ^vestita,  ^^vlridis. 

Vol.  IX.  —  No.  46.  s  s 
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with  the  exception  of  E.  tortulaefldra :  this  latter  I  have  tried  twice,  but 
without  success,  but  I  did  not  put  more  than  three  or  four  cuttings  in, 
each  time. 

I  have  been  induced  to  trouble  you  with  this  communication,  in  the  hope 
of  inducing  some  of  your  readers  to  become  growers  of  Cape  heaths,  feel- 
ing satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  they  may  be  cultivated  with  the  same 
ease,  and  with  less  trouble,  than  is  bestowed  upon  some  plants  much  less 
interesting,  and  less  worthy  of  nmice.  Should  you  be  of^  opinion  that  the 
above  observations  are  likely  to  forward  such  a  result,  you  will,  perhaps* 
be  ^od  enough  to  give  them  insertion  in  your  Magazine,  which  will  much 
oblige,  yours,  &c. —  E.    London,  May  3.  1833. 

On  exposing  the  Cape  Heaths  to  the  open  Air  of  Britam  during  Summer 
and  Autumn,  —  The  following  is  the  practice  of  Mr.  Forbes,  described  in 
p.  275,  276.  of  his  Hortus  Wobumensisy  noticed  in  p.  601.  of  the  present 
Number.  ^  About  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginnmg  of  June,  the  plants 
may  be  turned  out  of  doors,  and  placed  m  a  situation  where  they  can  have 
the  benefit  of  the  morning  and  evening  sun,  but  sheltered  from  the  westerly 
winds, -and  scorching  erocts  of  the  sun's  rays  in  the  middle  of  the  dav; 
and  arranfi;ed  so  as  that  a  free  circulation  of  air  can  readily  pass  am  one  tne 
whole  collection,  which  will  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  in  a  weak  or 
languid  state,  as  is  fi'equently  the  case  when  crowded.  The  scarcer  and 
more  delicate-growing  sorts  should  be  placed  in  a  pit  or  frame,  where  they 
can  also  be  shaded  from  the  midday  sun  (by  throwing  a  thin  mat  over  the 
firame),  and  protected  fi'om  heavy  rains.  If  the  autumn  months  are  at 
all  fiivourable,  the  plants  may  be  left  out  of  doors  until  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  October,  when  they  should  be  all  cleaned  and  replaced  in  the 
heath-house ;  but,  if  the  sq^on  is  wet,  they  will  require  to  be  taken  into 
the  house  earlier,  in  order  that  they  may  be  protects  firom  the  heavy  rains, 
which  would  saturate  the  soil  about  their  roots,  and  be  injurious  to  the 
plants.  When  the  heaths  are  taken  into  the  heathery  or  green-house,  they 
should  have  as  lai^e  a  portion  of  air  given  to  them  as  the  house  will  admit 
of,  both  n^ht  and  day,  which  should  never  be  excluded,  except  in  frosty 
or  cold  and  wet  weatner,  when  the  heathery  should  be  shut  up  at  night, 
but  reopened,  if  only  for  a  couple  of  hours,  in  the  middle  of  the  day." 

.  Mr.  }Vhiddon*s  Mode  of  cuitivating  Onions  and  Asparagus,  (p.  323.)  — 
I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  thank  Mr.  Whiddon  for  the  information  ad- 
dressed to  me  in  his  letter  (p.  323.),  and  to  remark  that,  had  he,  toother 
with  the  description  of  his  mode  of  cultivation,  informed  me  philosophically 
of  the  reason  and  principle  on  which  he  recommends  it,  he  would  have 
conferred  on  me  a  greater  favour ;  my  object  being  to  acquire  knowledge 
grounded  on  sound  principles.  The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Whiddon's  mode 
appears  to  me  to  consist  in  excluding  atmospheric  air  and  moisture  from 
the  roots,  by  treading  the  mould  hard  around  the  onion  plants.  I  am  a 
young  man,  and,  of  course,  a  young  gardener,  and  may  have  been  wrongly 
mstructed ;  but  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  office  of  the  roots  is 
to  absorb  food  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state  firom  the  soil,  for  the  sustenance 
and  nourishment  of  the  plant.  Let  me  ask,  does  the  hard  trampling  of  the 
soil  assist  or  retard  the  production  of  such  fluid  or  gaseous  rood  in  the 
soil ;  or  does  it  better  enable  the  root  to  take  it  up  ?  1  should  think,  upon 
philosophical  principles,  that  freely  acfmitting  atmospheric  influence  to  the 
root,  by  occasionally  stirring  and  loosening  the  soil  with  a  hoe,  would  much 
better  answer  the  purpose.  I  read  in  Dr.  Lindley's  Outlines  of  the  First 
Principles  of  Horticulture,  that  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  roots  will 
always  induce  an  unhealthv  condition  in  the  plant,  or  even  death  itself. 
Dr.  Lindley  further  states  that  '*  this  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  stiff 
tenacious  soils  are  so  seldom  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  cultivator ;  until 
their  adhesiveness  hajs  been  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  other  matter." 
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• 

Such  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  Mr.  Whiddon  planted  his 
asparagus  and  onions.  I  must  acknowledge  that,  for  the  benefit  of  both' 
crops,  I  should  have  pursued  a  different  plan  from  that  followed  by  him.  He 
describes  the  ground  as  being  remarkably  hard  afler  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted. If  the  above-quoted  principles  be  true,  Mr.  Whiddon's  practice' 
must  be  aberrant. 

He  afterwards  states  that  his  crop  was  pulled  up  without  attention  being 
paid  to  any  particular  time  or  form,  and  still  his  crop  was  sounder  and 
better  than  those  of  his  neighbours.  In  this  I  think  he  must  have  been  re- 
markably fortunate.  I  have  ever  found  that  the  sound  quality  of  the  onion 
mainly  depends  upon  the  bulb  being  pulled  up  at  the  proper  season,  and 
afterwards  well  dried  and  ripened  in  the  open  air:  to  do  which  properly, 
much  care  and  attention  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Whiddon  regarding  the  size  of  onions.  I  have 
^nerally  found  those  of  the  larger  size  preferred,  as  being  milder,  and  better 
in  quality,  than  small  ones.  It  is  my  employer's  desire  that  I  should,  and 
my  ambition  to,  grow  in  his  garden,  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  largest  size, 
as  well  as  of  the  best  quality.  The  wishes  of  another  personage  in  the 
family  must  also  be  attended  to  by  me.  Our  cook  would  scold  and  rate 
me  soundly,  were  I  to  supply  her  with  small  onions  instead  of  large  ones, 
and  might,  perhaps,  in  her  anger,  throw  them  at  my  head,  and  call  me  a 
saucy  youngster,  for  giving  her  the  trouble  of  peeling  half  a  dozen  small 
onions,  when  one  large  one  would  have  better  answered  the  purpose.  I  ' 
roust  confess  that  in  my  short  expenence  I  have  seen  many  small  onions 
thrown  into  the  pig^trougb,  but  have  never  seen  any  large  ones  so  wasted.  ' 
I  have  likewbe  experienced  that  the  large  onions  are  sure  to  be  the  first  * 
picked  out  by  the  cook,  if  left  to  her  discretion,  and  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  season  none  are  to  be  found  in  her  stores  but  the  small  and  refuse. 
I  do  not  mean  hereby  to  deny  that  small  onions  are  useful  in  a  family, 
but  it  is  my  pride  to  show  my  master,  and  his  visiters,  that  I  can  grow 
large  onions. 

Mr.  Whiddon  advises  me  to  try  as  he  has  suggested,  and  says  I  shall  ' 
find  an  advantage  in  time.  Mr.  \Vhiddon  acknowledges  in  his  paper  that 
he  is  a  young  gardener :  we  are  therefore  both  voung  gardeners.  If  his  - 
mode  be  correct,  I  have  uselessly  expended  much  time  and  labour  in  my 
vocation.  Were  I  to  have  followed  his  plan  of  forming  an  asparagus  bed 
by  digging  it  only  one  spade's  depth,  I  should  have  saved  myself  much 
labour,  for  I  have  always  been  simple  enough  to  prepare  my  asparasus  beds 
by  d^ng  them  at  least  three  times  that  depth.  He  informs  me  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  his  tenacious  soil  open,  he  used  coal  ashes  with  the  - 
dung.  I  should  have  been  simple  enough  to  have  searched  the  country 
over  for  drift-sand  for  that  purpose ;  bavins  been  taught  that  coal  ashes  are 
injurious  to  the  roots  of  vegetables.  I  wish  his  successor  in  the  garden  of 
J.  B.  Praed,  Esq.,  would  inform  me  of  the  size  to  which  the  asparagus 
heads  on  that  bed  grow ;  because  I  would  certainly  adopt  Mr.  Whiddon's 
mode  if  it  succeeded,  in  consequence  of  its  saving  so  much  labour  and 
time.  —  J.  Mitchel/f  jun^  Gardener.  Slapton,  near  Dartmouth,  Devon, 
June  26.  1833. 

Art.  VI.     Queries  and  Answers, 

The  Accentuation  of  the  Terms  of  Chemistry,  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  735., 
Vol.  IX.  p.  122.  500.)—  Sir,  When  I  solicited  you,  ui  Vol.  VIII.  p. 735. 
or  some  of  your  learned  correspondents,  to  insert  in  this  Magazine  a 
list  of  the  chemical  terms  relating  to  horticulture,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  - 
have  said,  chemical  terms  more  immediately  connected  with  gardening, 
and  such  a  vocabulary  as,  but  shorter  than,  that  in  the  end  of  Ewing's 
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Oeoa^aphf,  without  either  the  etymology  or  definition.  One  winter 
erening  ibegan  to  make  a  list  from  Ure^tTihctionay  ofChemiihy^  of  what 
appeared  to  me  ^  crack-jaw  names,'*  and  marked  them  according  to 
Walker's  Pnmovnang  Dictionary  bf  the  EngBth  Language,  Well,  I  did 
not  proceed  far,  before  I  found  not  a  few  of  those  terms  not  as  yet 
Anglicised.  From  what  Mr.  Mallet  has,  in  Vol.  IX.  p.  122.,  said»  it 
would  appear  that  he  had  supposed  I  wished  the  deriyation  of  the  wc«^ 
also :  no,  I  could  not  expect  so  much.  However,  I  am  glad  to  learn  from 
him,  that  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  can  be  acouired  without  the  aid  of  the 
learned  tongues;  but  I  suspect  that  that  gentleman  had  been  well  founded 
in  them  bttore  he  studied  chemistry,  or,  perhaps,  learned  both  at  the 
flame  time.  To  an  ordinary  English  scholar,  sucn  words  as  caoutchouc, 
are  **  kittle"  words  to  pronounce.  I  believe  we  are  told  that  ch  from 
the  Ghredc  is  generally  pronounced  hard,  as  in  architecture,  and  from  the 
French  it  is  soft,  as  in  chaise.  Supposing  these  words  were  not  an^cised, 
how  are  we  to  know  ?  By  attending  public  lectures,  where  you  may  pick 
up  these  sort  of  things.  Very  cood :  but  many  must  be  content  to  peruse 
oir  H.  Davy,  Dr.  Ure,  &c.,  at  nome.  Had  the  latter  gentleman  added  to 
his  Dictionary  a  vocabulary  similar  to  the  one  in  Ewmg's  Geogrcqthy^  it 
would  have  made  his  book  still  more  valuable.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c 
-^  W.  Ihyhr,     Thamston^  May  29.  1833. 

Sauareilown  BeU-glaues,  —  Sir,  I  shoidd  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you 
would,  through  the  m«tium  of  your  Magazine,  inform  me  of  the  place  where 
I  can  obtain,  and  the  price  of,  square-blown  glasses,  9  in.  or  12  in.  in  length* 
and  6  in,  or  8  in.  wide,  for  strikmg  Cape  heaths  or  other  exotic  plants. — 
Juvemt,    J^y,  1833. 

JlSUepedes.  —  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  best  method  of  destroying 
monkey-pees  [millepedes  7\  in  mushroom  beds,  as  they  appear  to  me  to  eat 
and  destroy  the  spawn.  —  Id. 

What  are  the  reMioe  Degrea  of  Efijct  on  Vegetation  of  the  foUowing^  or 
any  additional^  Kindt  of  Manures  r  —  Sir,  The  subject  of  manure  is  a  very 
curious  one,  and  not  well  understood.  Mliich  is  the  most  powerful 
manure  ?  It  will  be  asked ;  do  you  mean  on  clay,  or  sand,  or  loam,  or 
gravel  ?  The  reply  is,  let  us  take  each,  or  any,  or  take  all  land  generally ; 
and  then,  I  ask^  which  is  the  most  powerful  manure  ?  The  following  list 
'  (I  wish  any  one  would  supply  those  which  are  omitted)  contains  the  names 
of  the  principal  manures  now  in  use.'  The  relative  eflects  have  never,  as 
&r  as  I  know,  been  ascertained.  If  they  have,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  inform- 
ation on  the  subject ;  if  they  have  not,  I  should  be  obliged  by  your  opinion ; 
and  I  hope  some  skilful  person  may  be  induced  to  make  the  requisite 
exper^ents. 

Lime.  Dung  of  poultry.  Refuse    of    butchers' 

librl.  Suear  skimmings.  shops. 

Ciay.  Reraseof  ghie.  Refuse  of  candle-ma^ 

Vetches,  ^.ploughed     Shreds  of  leather.  king. 

in.  Shreds  of  rags.  Street  <firt. 

Horse-dung,  fresh.  Refuse  of  soap-boiling.     Urine  ^of  man  and  ani- 

Horse-dung,  old.  Oil  cake.  mals). 

Cow-dung,  fresh.  Vtah,  Night  soil,  dry. 

Cow-dune,  old.  Malt  dust.  ^^^  ^^^*  ^^^  ^* 

Sheeps*  dung.  Bones.  *     Whale-blubber  remse. 

IVs  dui^.  Road  stuff. 

Now,  all  these  things  are  known  to  be  useful  manures;  yet  some  lire 
much  better  than  oU^ers*  and  contain  in  one  hundred  weight  as  much 
efficient  matter  as  some  of  the  others  do  in  perhaps  ten  hundred  weight. 
Now,  a  knowledge  of  their  relative  powers  would  not  only  be  usefiil  in 
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-regulating  the  quantity  to  be  applied  to  a  given  field,  but  also  in  enabling 
tbe  farmer  to  calculate  which  it  would  be  most  worth  his  while  to  carry 
home  from  market,  or  to  purchase  at  a  distance ;  the  best  of  every  kind  of 
thinp;  being,  as  is  well  known,  always  the  best  able  to  bear  the  expense  of 
carriage. — An  Enquirer, 

Lance's  Cottage  Farmer,  which  we  have  noticed  in  p.  610.,  contains 
many  remarks  on  manures,  some  of  which,  we  thmk,  would  interest  **  An 
Enquirer;'*  but  do  not  answer  the  specific  questions  here  put  by  **  An 
Enquirer,'*  which  we,  with  himself,  hope  some  of  our  correspondents  will 
answer. 

Mr,  Wbiddon  soUdted  to  communicate  kit  Mode  of  UMng  Imprenions  of 
the  Leaves  of  Plants,  ^-  Sir,  A  short  time  ago,  a  gardener,  whose  name  la 
W.  Whiddon,  visited  such  ^dens  at  Cheltenham  as  he  could  gain  ad- 
mission to,  and  took  impressions  of  leaves  of  plants :  he  left  the  method 
with  some  persons,  who  are  unwilling  to  make  it  known.  Should  Mr. 
Whiddon  see  this,  I  hope  it  ma^  induce  him  to  lay  before  the  lovers  of 
botany,  through  the  medium  of  the  Gardener'a  Magazine,  his  plan  for 
taking  impressions,  which,  by  myself,  and,  I  doubt  not,  by  others,  will  be 
thankfully  received. -»«/.  Poiieck,  Market  Hotue,  CheUenham,  Sept,  9. 
1833. 

For  Mr.  Polleck's  using,  until  Mr.  Whiddon  has  communicated  his 
mode,  I  will  strive  to  describe  a  mode  once  tau^t  me  by  a  man  who 
travelled  and  sustained  himself  by  teaching  it  to  the  mistresses  of  pro- 
vincial schools,  and  any  others  who  would  pay  him  for  disclosing  it :  he 
pretended  to  have  learned  it  in  India.  The  leaf-printing  apparatus  is 
made  as  follows,  and  only  practice  in  using  it  can  give  expertness  and 
delicacy  of  execution.  Take  two  pieces  of  wash-leather,  say  of  about  6  in. 
square;  put  upon  the  central  pert  of  the  face  of  each,  when  laid  flat  upon 
a  plane  surface,  a  globular  lump  or  tuft  of  wool,  wadding*  or  what  you 
will  that  is  soft  and  elastic ;  enclose  this  by  ^thering  the  leather,  not 
very  tightly,  by  its  comers  over  it,  and  tie  these  mseparably  tig^iC  together* 
Your  two  balls,  when  made,  will  have  an  orbicular  ouUine,  and  may  have 
what  diameter  you  please,  that  of  mine  was  about  three  inches.  Upon 
the  bottom  of  an  inverted  saucer,  &c.,  place  a  few  pinches  of  the  powder 
of  the  colour  with  which  vou  design  to  print,  and  add  to  it  enough  of  eoM- 
drawn  linseed  oil  to  reduce  it,  with  trituration  by  one  of  the  balls^.  t» 
the  consistence  of  paint.  With  the  ball  so  used  transfer  a  thin  coating  of 
the  prepared  paint  to  the  ^e  of  the  other  ball,  and  give  the  paint  the 
refinement  or  a  little  additional  trituration  between  the  faces  of  the 
two ;  then  interpose  any  leaf  you  like  between  them,  and  sufihse  both  its 
faces  by  pressing  both  balls  together  uppn  it ;  the  leaf  is  now  ready  to 
communicate,  by  pressure,  a  copy  of  its  outline  and  veininf,  to  sny 
substance,  as  paper,  &c.,  capable  of  receiving  the  paint,  and  wnl,  if  yon 
please  to  apply  paper,  &c.,  to  both  its  feces,  give  an  impressien  from  each 
at  one  pressmg.  If  you  print  in  black,  you  can  colour  parts,  or  the  wh<^e, 
according  to  nature  afterwards.  The  leaf  of  B6€hllea  globdsa  I^y  that  of 
the  common  culinary  sage  (iS^lvia  officiniJisXr.},  and  other  wrinkled  (rugose) 
leaves,  are  those  which  supply  the  most  characteristic  impressions.  After 
all,  no  practical  advantage  seems  derivable  from  this  knowledge  (the 
knowledge  itself  is  very  well),  for  dried  specimens  of  leaves^  and  such 
other  flat  objects  as  one  can  take  profiles  or  by  means  of  it^  are  fiur  mese 
useful,  and  as  easily  prepared. — X  D. 

What  it  the  Caute,  or  what  are  the  QiU9et,<ffihe  ^Lag**  in  Timber  f—'Sv, 
I  happened,  a  few  days  ago,  to  fidl  into  company  with  a  party  of  gentlemen 
timber  merchants,  and,. as  a  matter  of  course,  timber  was  the  pivot  of 
conversation.  It  turned  until  it  stuck  in  a  lagged  a6A  (as  thev  call  it) 
of  timber,  when  the  query  arose,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  lag  r    Some 
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Baid  It  was  the  frost  that  bad  frozen  the  sap,  and  a  strong  wind,  risifig  at 
the  time,  of  course  split  the  tree ;  others  said  that  a  tree  uways  split  most 
when  it  had  grown  on  wet  ground ;  and  another  said  that  trees  always 
'lagged  most  when  they  had  grown  on  high  and  dry  ground,  exposed  to 
the  strong  west  wind;  and,  in  the  end,  '* ne  dicam  dolo"  [if  1  may  speak 
the  truth],  I  thought  that  they,  like  myself,  knew  very  little  about  it/  I 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  asking  my  uncie  Agronome,  or  some  other  of 
your  numerous  correspondents,  what  is  the  real  cause  of  the  lag  in  timber. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — *  Agronortu^t  Nephew,  Near  Betudley,  Augtat  25. 
1833. 

What  it  the  most  profitable  Mode  of  treating  a  Plantation  of  wning  Oak 
,TreeSy  whose  Stems  are  severally  from  3  m.  to  7  in.  iti  Diameter  f —  Sir,  I 
hope  that  some  correspondent  will  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  what  is 
the  most  profitable  mode  of  treating  a  plantation  of  young  oaks,  of,  say, 
about  3  in.  to  7  in»  on  the  side  [diameter].  I  wish  to  know  whether  I 
should  cut  them  down  for  bark  (which  is  8/.  a  ton^,  and  keep  them  as 
•coppice  trees  for  cutting  down  for  bark  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years' 
growth,  and  reserve  some  o£  the  trees ;  and  at  what  distance  the  reserved 
ones  should  be  lefl,  so  that,  from  the  whole,  a  part  of  coppice  and  a  part 
of  permanent  trees  may  be  derived :  or,  if  I  should  let  them  all  stand  to 
eome  to  useful  timber  ?  Does  any  cultivator  of  oaks  approve  of  laying 
down  branches  from  the  old  stools  to  increase  the  number  of  stools  for 
coppices  ?  and,  if  he  do,  at  what  time  of  the  year  should  this  be  done  ?  Or 
does  he  prefer  planting  young  trees  for  that  purpose  ?  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
—  A  deader. 

Are  the  Elms  in  the  Champs  JEfysSes,  Paris,  of  the  same  Species  as  those  in 
St.  Jameses  Park,  JLondon  f  —  If  they  are,  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
former  bear  abundance  of  seed  every  year,  and  the  latter  very  seldom  ?  — 
H.  A,  Browne,     Camber  well  Grove,  June  16.  1833. 

The  Species  of  Hawthorn  from  South  America,  similar  to  the  British  Kind, 
only  an  Evergreen  (about  which  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor  enquires  in  p.  496.), 
I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  CVatae^gus  stipulkcea ;  which  was  receiv^ea  by  Mr. 
Young  of  Jaunton,  from  the  late  Mr.  R.  Barclay  of  Bury  Hill,  under  the 
specific  name  of  mexicana.  When  struck  from  cuttings  (and  it  strikes  freely 
on  a  north  border,  under  a  hand-glass),  it  makes  a  very  dwarfish  bush ; 
but,  when  budded  on  stocks  of  the  common  hawthorn,  I  have  known  it 
attain  the  height  of  5  fl.  to  7  fl.  the  first  year  afler  the  budding,  producing 
pendent  lateral  shoots  all  the  way  up  the  leader ;  and  so  forming  a  very 
ornamental  plant,  but  not  one  calculated  for  fences,  as  it  is  nearly  or  quite 
spineless,  and  slender  in  its  growth :  nor  does  it  always  ripen  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  shoots  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  resist  our  winters  unhurt.  I 
have  no  doubt  Mr.  Young  would  be  happy  to  furnish  Mr.  Taylor  with 
plants  of  any  size,  at  a  very  moderate  price.  —  Henry  Laundy,  Wood- 
bridge  Nursery,  Sept,  2.  1833. 

An  Enquiry  for  the  most  perfect  Mode  of  cultivating  the  Chimondnthus 
frdgrans,  and  the  Green-house  Kinds  of  Azalea.  —  I  should  esteem  it  a  great 
favour  from  any  correspondent,  would  he  inform  me  of  the  best  methods 
that  I  could  pursue  in  the  culture  of  Chimondntbus  fragrans,  both  in  the 
ground  and  in  pots ;  the  best  soil,  situation,  the  different  modes  of  pro- 
pagation, &c.  I  have  had  it  frequently  in  pots,  both  in  a  loam  and  peat 
soil,  but  it  has  always  died  with  me.  I  observe,  when  planted  out  in  the 
spring,  the  snails  are  remarkably  fond  of  it.  I  should  also  like  to  be 
informed  of  the  best  mode  of  culture  of  Azklea  indica  and  its  different 
varieties ;  and  also  of  A.  sinensis ;  as  to  the  best  soil  and  situation,  and  as 
to  shade  or  sun ;  whether  they  should  be  kept  in  the  green-house  or  out 
during  summer,  &c.;  the  best  time  for  cuttings  of  them  striking  root;  and 
whether  bottom  heat  is  necessary,  &c,    I  have  grown  my  plants  in  peat 
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and  white  saod;  bat  find  them  all  very  subject  to  die,  except  Azalea  indica 
phoenicea,  which  thrives  tolerably  well  with  roe.  —  J^.  F. 

Where  can  the  true  Clove  Pmk^  Yellow  Carnation^  and  Yellow  Pink  be 
obtained?  —  J,R, 

By  what  Means  can  the  Chennwuer  (An6na  Cherimdlia  Mil,,  An6na  tri-^ 
petala  Lk.)  be  induced  to  bear  its  Fndt  in  a  British  Hot-house?  —  I  have  a 
fine  plant  growing  in  my  hot-house,  in  a  border  separated  from  the  tan  pit. 
It  showed  a  good  deal  of  bloom  last  year ;  some  of  which  fell  off  without 
opening,  and  the  rest  soon  after  having  expanded :  however,  as  it  was  the 
first  time  of  its  showing  any  blossom,  I  reconciled  myself  to  the  disap- 
pointment. This  year,  earl v  in  the  spring,  the  plant  was  covered  with 
bloom  buds,  which  chiefly  fell  off  before  any  foliage  appeared.  For  some 
time  the  plant  has  now  been  in  fine  foliage,  and  a  constant  succession  of 
fresh  heatthy-looking  flowers  have  appeared;  but,  either  in  the  bud,  or  just 
after  expansion,  they,  with  their  peduncles,  all  fall  off*  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  peduncle  with*  the  branch.  There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  bloom 
coming  forward  upon  the  plant,  and  it  is  altogether  in  a  very  healthy  and 
luxuriant  state.  M^  gardener  has  tried  various  plans  with  it;  he  has 
watered  it  both  spann^y  and  freely.  The  heat  of  the  house  in  which  it 
grows  is  that  which  is  required  for  the  pine-apple.  I  shall  feel  extremely 
obliged  to  any  one  who  will  kindly  favour  me  with  any  information  as  to 
the  mode  of  fruiting  this  plant. —  P.  D,     Liverpool,  Aug.  17.  1833. 

A  picture  of  this  species  is  given  in  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  201 1. ; 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  information  is  supplied  there  relevant  to 
P.  D.'s  query.  —  J.  D, 

Additional  Facts  on  the  Turnip  Fly,  Flea,  or  Beetle,  —  In  addition  to  the 
information  on  this  insect,  whicn  (in  p.  505.)  we  have  endeavoured  to  sup- 
ply in  answer  to  the  query  of  J.  C.  Farmer,  in  p.  504.  and  505.,  we  have 
now  the  pleasure  to  quote,  (Ibom  the  fourth  number  of  the  Entomological 
Magazine  (published  July,  1833),  or  vol.  i.  p.  365,  366.,  the  following 
facts.  They  are  from  an  interesting  communication,  expressly  on  the  tupip 
fly,  by  Rusticus  of  Godalming ;  from  whose  most  excellent  communications 
on  other  insects  generally  troublesome,  we  have  already  placed  extracts, 
in  p.  334.  and  p.  £^2.,  before  our  readers.  In  the  present  case,  we  only 
copy  from  Rusticus's  essay  that  part  of  it  which  describes  the  course  he 
pursued  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  insect's  appearing,  or  rather  its 
grub's  appearing,  just  so  as  to  '*  commence  its  attack  on  the  turnip 
directly  it  is  up,  devouring  the  two  cotyledons  and  the  little  heart ;  and 
sometimes,  in  a  few  days,  leaving  the  field  as  brown  as  the  day  it  was 
sowed."  We  recommend  to  imitation,  in  every  similar  case,  the  cautious 
care  with  which  Rusticus  executed  his  experiments :  —  ''I  first  sowed 
some  seeds  in  a  flower-pot,  with  earth  out  of  my  garden  :  it  produced  the 
animal  in  abundance.  Secondly,  I  enclosed  the  pot  with  pasteboard  and 
canvass,  with  the  same  success ;  but  there  was  still  a  possibility  of  the 
enemy  getting  in,  as  I  had  not  made  the  cover  sufficiently  close.  Thirdly, 
I  made  a  light  frame,  about  8  in.  square,  covering  it  with  very  fine 
silk  gauze,  and  carefully  stopping  the  crevices  of  the  door  with  pasted 
paper ;  and  round  the  pot,  where  the  cover  was  fastened  on  to  it,  with 
putty ;  so  that  there  was  now  no  possibility  of  any  thing  coming  to  it  from 
without :  yet  this  experiment  was  attended  with  the  same  success.  How- 
ever, one  point,  that  is,  a  negative  point,  was  now  proved ;  namely,  that 
the  fly  did  not  come  to  the  turnip  firom  other  plants :  this  was  a  point 
gained.  Fourthly,  I  baked  the  earth  in  a  cast-iron  pot  over  the  fire ;  and 
used  no  water  to  water  the  seed  but  such  as  I  had  boiled  myself,  applying 
it  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  in  a  common  feeder  [or  shallow  earthen  pan} ; 
then  I  used  the  same  care,  and  took  the  same  precautions  as  before :  I  did 
not  take  off  the  cover  until  the  plants  were  of  a  considerable  size,  and  I 
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found  them  all  a4iop-with  beetles.  I  had  now  made  another  step.  That 
the  beetle  did  not  come  from  other  plants,  I  had  found  before ;  but  now  it 
was  clear  that  it  was  not  in  the  earth  or  in  the  water.  Fifthly,  with  a  lens 
I  examined  the  seed,  and  found  on  it  a  number  of  white  flattish  substances; 
some  seeds  were  witiiout  any ;  but  there  were  generally  one,  two,  three, 
four,  and,  in  one  instance,  five,  on  a  single  seed.  These  I  concluded  to  be 
eggs ;  and  thought  that  the  only  way  now  left  me  was  to  attack  them :  it 
would  have  been  easy  enough  to  have  poked  them  off  with  a  needle,  but  I 
could  not  see  how  I  was  to  employ  a  needle  and  a  magnifying  glass  on  a 
sack  of  turnip  seed.  I  recollected,  howeyer,  that  I  ha!d  found  that  some 
salt  and  water,  into  which  I  had  once  unintentionally  dropped  a  paper  of 
silkworms*  eggs,  had  killed  them  to  an  egg:  it  was,  therefore,  worth  trying 
in  this  case.  I  accordingly  made  some  pretty  strong  brine,  and  soaked  the 
seeds  in  it  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  dried  it  thoroughly;  and»  with 
all  the  precautions  1  have  mentioned  above,  I  sowed  it  again,  and  with  a 
kind  of  success :  there  was  not  a  single  fly,  but  neither  was  there  a  turnip* 
Nothing  discouraged  at  this,  I  tried  again  and  again ;  and  I  found  that, 
without  weakening  the  brine,  if  die  seeds  were  only  k^t  in  it  three  hours, 
there  were  no  beetles :  but  yet  the  seeds  came  up  as  well  as  ever.  I  now 
practise  this  with  turnip  seed,  cabbage  seed,  and,  in  fact,  with  the  seeds  of 
all  the  cruciform  flowering  plants  in  common  cultivation  (all  of  them  being 
equally  infested  by  the  beeUe),  and  with  very  satisfactory  success.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  never  find  beetles  on  the  young  plants ;  but  never  have  a 
crop  destroyed,  or  even  seriously  injured,  by  tnem.  The  whole  of  the 
experiments  mentioned  above  were  made  on  the  Swede  turnip;  which,  I 
find,  is  generally  more  infested  by  these  beetles  than  any  oc  our  older 
sorts."  Qltuticus  ofGodalming,  in  the  Entomolo^cal  Magazine,  July,  1833.) 
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July  16.  1833.  —  Read,  A  communication  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
ChUdinthus  fr^erans  ;  by  R.  W.  Byres,  Esq. 

ExWnted.  Jc&nthus  spindsus,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke.  Thirty-two 
seedling  varieties  of  heartsease,  from  J.  J.  AUnatt,  Esq.,  an  amateur 
florist  at  Wallingford.  A  collection  of  georginas,  from  Messrs.  Chandler, 
Nurserymen,  Vauxhall.  A  collection  of  roses,  including  J26sa  multifldra, 
white-flowered,  Champney's  rose,  &c.,  and  of  other  flowers,  from  Mrs. 
Marryatt.  Four  Fudisice  globdsse,  heartsease,  and  georg^as,  from  Mr. 
George  Glenny,  F.H.S.    A  collection  of  geor^nas,  from  Mr.  John  Maher. 

AhOffrom  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  lAowers :  Quisqualis  indica,  Ges- 
D^rta  riktila;  Xrupinus  omatus,  mut&bilis,  and  rivularis;  Sa]pieI6ssis  integri- 
fdlia  Hook,,  which  is  NierembiSrna  phoenicea  of  D,  Don ;  (Mrkia  ^I^ans ; 
Caloch6rtus  spl^ndens,  liiteus,  albus,  venustus,  and  pulch^Uus;  Calliprdra 
£4va;  Brown-flowered  nasturtium  or  Tropae^olum  mAjus  var.  atros4ngui- 
neum :  5!&lvia  Grah^t  and  foliosa,  F6chst0  virgdta,  Core6psis  lanceol&ta  and 
Atkinsonuimi,  C^aliacocclnea,  6&nothera  densifldra  and  specidsa,  i^sclepias 
bomb^cina,  Macleliya  cordata  (see  p.  565.),  Spirsd'sL  ariaefdlia,  Digititis 
ferruginea.  Zinnia  Regans,  iltfdlva  miniate,  Cal&mpelis  scabra;  i?6sa 
indica  Pallavichii,  fndica  firagrans,  Indica  sangulnea,  rubifolia,  and  Cbarop- 
neydna.  White  China  rose,  Wells's  Noisette  rose,  and  rose  Clare ;  Chel6ne 
nemordsa'and  barfokta ;  Pentstemon  rilber,  pulch^llus,  and  rdseus  (hybrid), 
raised  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Herbert;  georginas,  hollyhocks, 
and  hybrid  pentstemons  (between  Pentstemon  pulchellus  and  P.  atropur- 
piireus).  Fruit :  Muscat  Robert  pear,  Blanquet  petit  pear,  Muscat  de 
Nancy,  or  Aurate  pear,  abundant  bearers  as  standards,  of  little  merit 
besides  earlinesa;  luring  Grove  Codlin  apple,  figured  ia  the  HortkuUural 
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TVaiuaciionSf  vol.  i.  and  ii.y  accompanied  with  an  account  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks;  it  is  the  result  of  one  of  Mr.  Knight's  judicious  hybridising  mix- 
tures; a  valuable  early  sauce  apple,  fit  for  use  from  July. till  the  begmning 
of  September.  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  friends  agrised  that  they  had  not  met 
with  any  autumn  apple,  which,  for  baking,  could  be  compared  with  this. 

Augutt  6. — Read,  A  communication  on  the  destruction  of  insects  in 
gardens ;  bv  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart. 

ExhUited,  Collection  of  picotees  and  carnations  grown  by  Mr.  Everett, 
gardener  to  W.  Leveson  Gower,  Esq.  F.H.S.,  Titsey  Place.  A  collection 
of  georginas,  from  Mr.  John  Maher.  Dried  fruit  of  a  C&ctus,  and  of  a 
species  of  Hatanus,  from  Miss  Martineau.  A  large  collection  of  German 
stocks,  from  Mr.  Hopwood  of  Twickenham.  A  large  collection  of  German 
stocks,  from  Messrs.  ftollisson,  Nurserymen,  Toothy.     A  collection  of 

Seorginas,  from  Mr.  T.  Hogg,  Paddington.  CXxalis  Pi6tt^,  collection  of 
owers  of  roses  and  of  other  plants,  from  Mrs.  Marryat.  English  pi- 
cotees, heartsease,  and  eeorginas,  from  Mr.  Glennv,  F.H.S.  Grapes  from 
Mr.  John  Wilmot,  F.  H.  S.,  and  a  specimen  of  a  bird  trap,  from  T.  A. 
Knight,  Esq. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Soaety,  Flowers :  I/upinus  omhtus.  Calceolaria 
rug6sa  latif^lia,  Herberts^na,  latifolia  angustitblia ;  iS'alvia  angusti^Ha, 
Madia  ^legans,  Salpigl6ssis  integrifolia.  Brown-flowered  Nasturtium  or 
Tropse^olum  mams  var.  atropurpikreum,  hybrid  pentstemons,  CMrkia 
Regans,  ..Desmdoium  canad^nse.  Glycine  sinensis,  Catan&nche  caerulea 
var.  bicolor,  Phl6x  ^l^ns,  i^osa  indica  centifdlia,  indica  sup^rba.  Rose 
Jk>ugainville,  Noisette,  Wells's  Noisette,  double  red  Noisette,  georginas,  and 
Swiss  geoiginas.  Pine-apples :  Buck's  seedling,  Blithfield  queen.  Fruit 
of  Gaulth^ta  ShdUon,  Apples:  Red  Astrachan,  Oslin,  Calville  rouge 
d'^t^,  Calville  blanche  d'et^ ;  Large  yellow  bough,  received  with  various 
names  from  America;  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable,  handsome,  early 
apple,  either  for  the  dessert  or  kitchen  use ;  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
from  a  very  young  tree  on  French  paradise  stock. 

August  20.  —  Bead.  A  communication  on  the  growth  of  the  striped 
Hoosainee  melon ;  by  G.  J.  Towers,  Esq. 

Exhibited,  Double-flowered  ^Antirrhinum  majas,  from  J.  Church,  Esq. 
A  melon  from  Richard  Brook,  Esq.  A  collection  of  plants,  and  a  melon 
from  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus  f  the  plants  were  Petunia 
integrifdlia  or  Nieremb^rgta  phoenlcea  D,  Don,  PSancr^tium  amoe^num 
and  speci^um,  Amaryllis  sp.,  seedling  fuchsias,  Thunb^rgta  al^ta,  Tre- 
vir^na  cocdnea  or  Cyriila  pulchdlla,  balsams,  and  cockscombs;  hybrid 
Calceolaria.  Java  peach,  or  Flat  peach  of  China,  Wheatear  carnations, 
Magndlia  grandifldra,  and  a  collection  of  apples,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke, 
consisting  of  the 'following  sorts: — Kirke's  Duchess  of  ^Oldenburgh, 
Manks  codling,  Kerry  pippin.  Early  quarrenden,  or  Sack  apple,  Haw- 
thomden,  Maddock,  Nameless,  Transparent  crab.  Scarlet  crab,  Siberian 
crab.  A  newly  invented  fruit-gatherer,  from  Mr.  T-hompson  (Lloyd's 
Cofiee-house).  A  collection  of  seedling  heartsease,  from  Mr.  E.  Brown. 
Fruit  of  a  Camellia,  firom  John  AUnutt,  Esq. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers :  Mhdia  61egans ;  Pentstemon 
Richardsonii,  campanulatus,  and  rdseus;  hvbrid  pentstemons,  Zinnta  Elegant 
and  ^l^gans  coccinea,  Oenothera  macrocarpa,  Clad&nthus  ardbicns;  iTster 
ten^Uus,  sp.  sent  home  by  Mr.  Douglas ;  Iieli&nthus  lenticnl^s,  Cheldne 
obli^qua  and  glabra,  Trachym^e  cseriklea;  Brown-flowered  nasturtium  or 
Tropae^oluiA  majus  var.  atropurpureum,  Ferbena  chamaedrifdHa,  Zrupinus 
mutabilis,  rivulkris,  and  om^tus ;  Caldmpelis  sckbra,  Escalldnia  montevi- 
d^nsis,  Magndlia  srandiflora  var.  prseVox  d' Andry,  China  asters.  Calceolaria 
viscosissima,  nigbsa,  integrif51ia  angustifolia,  sangulnea,  and  pulchdlla ; 
Russ^ia  sp.  (Otto),  i%lvia  pseilldo-coccinea,  cardiniilis,  GnduUni,  and  an- 
gnstifdlia ;  Blumenblch/a  insfgnis,  FCichsia  vJrgata,  Phacciia  sp.  (Douglas), 
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Cbeldne  barbata,  Salpigl6ssis  integrifdlia  Hook,  [which  is  Nierembergirr 
D,  Don\y  jSblanum  pinnatifidum,  sp.  from  Mexico  ;  georginas,  cocks- 
combs, from  Mr.  Samuel  Hodges,  Cheltenham ;  i/iWscus  Marahot^  and 
French  marigold.  —  Fruit.  Pears:  English  cuilot  rosat,  u  good  early 
standard  pear;  Deux  tetes,  French  jargonelle.  Apples:  Summer  eilli- 
flower,  Rose,  Golden  pippin,  Thorle,  Devonshire  quarrenden ;  Tetotsky, 
a  handsome  Russian  apple,  from'  the  Taurida  imperial  garden;  Oslin. 
Plums:  Superior  green  gage,  an  American  sort;  although  a  very  ^ood 
plum,  yet  not  superior  to  the  green  gage ;  Mirabelle  petite,  its  merit  is 
for  preserving ;  Diapr^e  rouge ;  Nectarine,  from  a  standard,  it  is  very  apt 
to  lose  its  bloom ;  Goliath ;  Bifere,  fruit  green  and  others  quite  ripe  are 
on  the  same  branch ;  Russian  globe  pine-apple. 
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The  Cabbage  Tribe. 

Cabbage,  per  dozen : 

White 

Red 

Plants  or  Coleworts  - 
Cauliflowers,  per  dosen  - 
BrooGoU,  Purple,  [ler  bunch 

Legumes. 
Kidneybeans,  per  half  sieve 

Tubers  and  Roots, 
r  per  ton 
Potatoes     -    -{percwt 

C  per  bushel 
Jerusalem  Articnokes,  per 

half  sieve 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch 
Carrots,  per  buncn 
Red  Beet,  per  dosen 
Horseradish,  per  bundle  - 
Radishes : 
Red,    per    dozen  hands 

(24  to  90  each)     -      - 
White  and  Red  Tumtp» 
per  bunch 

The  Spinaeh  Tribe. 

a»s«.»it  J  per  sieve 
Spinach  J  fer  half  sieve - 

Sorrel,  per  half  sieve 
TkeOnionTribe. 

Onions,  per  bushel  -  - 
For  pickling,  per  i  sieve 
Leeks,  per  doien  bunches 
Garlic,  per  pound  -  - 
ShalloU,  per  pound    -    - 

Asparaginous  Plants, 
Salads,  ^c. 

Artichokes,  per  doten    - 

Lettuce,  per  score : 
Cos        -  -  - 

Cabbage    -  -       - 

Celery,  per  bundle  (IS  to  15) 

Small  Salads,  per  punnet 

Burnet,  per  bunch 

P(^  and  Sweet  Herbs. 
Parsley,  per  half  sieve    - 
Tarragon,  per  dos.  bunches 
Fennel,  per  dosen  bunches 
Thyme,  per  dozen  bunches 
Sage,  per  dozen  bunches   - 
Mint,  per  dozen  bunches  - 
Peppermint,  per  dos.  bunch. 
Marjoram,  per  doz.  bunches 
Savory,  per  dozen  bunches 
Basil,  per  dozen  bunches 
Rosemary,  per  doz.  bunches 
Tansy,  per  doien  bunches 
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Obituary,  6S5 

OhserttUvms,  —  The  prevalence  of  hot  dry  weather  throueh  the  month 
of  August  has  kept  our  market  short  in  supply  of  vegetables,  especially 
turnips,  cabbages,  and  coleworts,  which,  since  the  rain,  b^n  to  be  sent 
rather  more  generally,  but  by  no  means  abundantly ;  the  prices  are  con- 
sequently moderate.  The  supply  has  been  generally  good  and  regular, 
with  a  corresponding  demand :  m  some  instances  the  prices  have  been  low, 
but  generally  fair.  We  have  had  an  excellent  supply  of  Williams's  sum- 
mer bon  Chretien,  of  excellent  quality,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  Jargo- 
nelles were  not  so  good  a  crop.  Knevett*s  new  seedling  has  been  in 
moderate  supply,  considering  the  limited  extent  of  its  growth  at  this  time. 
Plums  have  been  a  fair,  but  not  a  general  or  heavy,  crop :  they  have  been 
brought  to  market  st^dily,  and  in  excellent  condition.  Damsons  are  a 
middling  crop ;  they  have  been  much  in  demand,  at  very  good  prices.  The 
crop  of  walnuts  is  most  abundant,  and  now  coming  to  market  freely; 
notwithstanding  which,  we  have  received  large  quantities  from  Holland, 
they  being  somewhat  earlier  ripe  than  ours :  they  have  been  disposed  of 
very  readily  at  a  remunerating  price  to  the  importers. 

.  Our  prospects  for  the  winter  supply  have  been  materially  improved  by 
the  late  warm  showers,  which  will  necessarily  encourage  the  growth  of  all 
vegetables,  although  the  growers  have  been  put  to  heavy  expenses  in  keep- 
ing their  seed-beds  watered,  for  the  necessary  purposes  ot  transplanting. 
Turnips,  since  the  rain,  begin  to  promise  a  good  but  a  late  supply.  The 
potato  crop  is  considered  to  be  short,  not  only  from  the  prevalence  of  dry 
weather,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  the  sets '  not  having  planted  well 
through  the  season ;  in  many  instances,  the  crop  has  proved  a  failure,  and 
has  been  ploughed  up.  Our  markets  are  now  so  generally  furnished  by 
water  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  we  are  almost  at  all  times  sure  of. 
a  good  supply ;  so  that  it  is  not  likely  they  will  average  more  than  a  me- 
dium price.  Onions  have  been  generally  harvested  well;  the  crop  but 
moderately  productive  as  to  quantity,  the  bulbs  being  generally  small,  from 
the  prevalence  of  drought ;  but  they  are  well  ripened.  The  crop  of  apples 
has  been  very  good,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  winds,  a  large  pro- 
portion has  been  blown  off,  and  consumed  for  cider ;  consequently,  our 
supplies  have  not  been  so  heavy  as  expected :  the  prices  have  increased 
lately,  and  promise  to  continue  steady ;  so  that  the  growers  will,  I  hope, 
have  no  reason  to  complain.  —  G,  C.    Sept,  17.  1833. 


Art.  VII.     Obituary. 

Died,  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  August  24.  1833,  Adrian  Hardy 
Havforthy  Esq.,  at  his  residence,  10.  Salamanca  Terrace,  Queen's  Elm, 
Little  Chelsea ;  aged  66  years.  He  was  enioying  his  usual  health,  and 
watering  his  favourite  plants,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  August 
the  23d,  when  he  was  seized  with  malignant  cholera,  and  died  between 
three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  24-th.  The  loss  of  a  man 
so  diligent  in  useful  services  to  entomology  and  botany  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  felt  with  sensations  of  sincere  regret,  by  all  those  who 
take  pleasure  in  pursuing  these  sciences ;  but  the  loss  of  him,  so  sudden 
and  unexpected,  at  a  time  when  many  of  us  were  anticipating  the  pleasure 
and  advantage  of  deriving  many  more  lessons  of  instruction  from  his 
labours  and  kind  communications,  is  painfully  appalling. 

In  relation  to  the  acts  of  Mr.  Haworth's  life,  I  present  firom  vol.  ii. 
4).  11.  and  12.  of  Faulkner's  Hutorical  and  Topographical  Description  of 
Chelsea  and  its  Environs,  published  in  1829,  the  following  succinct  account 
of  them :  — 

*'  By  inde&tigable  industry  in  investigating,  and  by  critical  acumen  in 
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distinguishing  the  various  objects  of  natural  history,  everlasting  obligations 
have  been  conferred  upon  the  admirers  of  the  sister  sciences,  entomology 
and  botany;  and  the  ample  and  affectionate  testimonials  from  scientific 
institutions,  both  foreign  and  of  this  country,  spontaneously  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Haworth,  are  convincing  proofs  that  his  labours  have  been  duly 
appreciated  by  the  philosophical  and  learned  world,  both  at  home  and 
abroad." 

'*  The  museum  contains  about  forty  thousand  insects,  arranged  in 
beautiful  and  systematic  order,  in  cabinets  of  peculiar  construction ;  with 
a  select  collection  of  Crustacea,  radiata,  corallinse,  fishes,  &c. ;  about 
twenty  thousand  dried  plants,  arranged  in  natural  orders  and  glued;  and 
a  considerable  collection  of  living  succulent  plants."     .... 

^  During  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  Mr.  Haworth  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  various  entomological  and  botanical  works,  and  has 
been  honoured  by  having  a  genus  and  species  called  after  his  name."  [In 
botany  there  are  the  genus  Hawdrthis,  closely  allied  to  the  genus  A^o^ 
and  Mesembry4nthemum  Hawdrthtt,  and, -doubtless,  others:  in  entomo- 
logy  others.  —  J,  2).] 

'*  Among  his  most  important  works  may  be  mentioned  [I  place  what 
supplementary  information  I  possess  between  crotchets.  —  J,  D.] :  — > 

'*  Observations  on  the  genus  Mesembry&nthemum,  8vo,  1794.  [was  out 
of  print  as  early  as  1828.]  The  first  part  of  Lepidoptera  Britannica,  1803 ; 
finish^  in  the  fourth  part,  in  1828,  8vo.  [Second  part,  in  1809;  third,  in 
1811 ;  and  the  fourth  and  last  part,  with  index,  in  all  about  640  pages,  in 
April,  1828.  Wood,  in  the  Strand,  is  the  bookseller  who  b  the  proprietor 
of  it].  Miscellanea  Naturalia,  adjoined  to  [the  first  part  of]  the  last  work» 
but  separately  paged  [1803,  but  was  out  of  print  as  early  as  18281.  The 
sixth  volume  of  Andrews's  Botanist's  Repository,  4to,  1803.  [r  1804.] 
Synopsis  Plantarum  Succulentarum,  8vo,  1812.  Supplementum  Plan- 
tarum  Succulentarum,  8vo,  1819.  Narcissorum  Revisio,  adjoined  to  the 
last  work,  but  separately  paged,  1819.  [the  price  of  the  two,  together,  is 
lOi.  6(^  Revisiones  Plantarum  Succulentarum,  8vo,  1821.  &xifiiige- 
arum  Bnumeratio,  adjoined  to  the  last  work,  but  separately  paj^,  1821. 
[the  price  of  the  two,  together,  is  lOf.  Qd,  Thirty-one  commumcations  to 
Taylor's  Philosophical  Magazine,  since  September,  1823.  Narcissinearum 
Monographia,  appended  to  the  twenty-fifth  number  of  the  second  series  of 
Sweet  8  BriHth  Flower-Garden;  but,  subsequently,  a  second  edition  of  the 
Monographia,  corrected  and  augmented,  has  been  published  separately,  in 
an  octavo  pamphlet,  price  %i.  6d. :  see  a  notice  of  the  work  in  the  Gar^ 
dener't  Magaxine,  Vol.  VII.  p.  479,  480.  and  Vol.  VIII.  p.  212.  A  new 
arrangement  of  the  double-flowered  Chinese  chrysanthemums,  with  an 
improved  method  of  cultivating  them,  in  the  Gardener's  Magaxine  for 
AprU,  1833,  Vol.  IX.  p.  218—226.1 

''  Also  various  contnbutions  to  the  Linnaean  Society,  the  Horticultural 
Society  [see  his  excellent,  for  the  time,  paper  on  the  crocuses,  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Hart,  TYans,],  and  the  Entomological  Society ;  to  all  which 
Mr.  Haworth  belongs;  and  has  had  the  honour  to  receive  [in  1826] 
gratuitousfy  (and  altogether  unsolicited  by  him)  diplomas  for  fellowship  in 
the  Csesarean  Society  of  Natural  History  at  Moscow,  and  [in  1828, 
previously  to  August  24.]  of  the  Soci^t^  Royale  d' Horticulture  des  Pays 
Bas. 

"  One  of  Mr.  Haworth's  earliest  pieces  appears  tp  have  been  a  Botanical 
History  of  Rhus  Toxicodendron,  published  in  the  first  edition  of  Dr. 
Alderson's  medical  essay  on  that  plant,  in  1793.  [This  was  Mr.  Haworth's 
first  attempt  (as  he  himself  expressed  it  to  me)  in  print,  but  he  had 
previously  helped  Steel  to  some  useful  hints  for  nis  Essay  on  Gardenings 
but  had  desir^  his  name  to  be  concealed.] 
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I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  add  some  extracts  from  letters  from'  Mr. 
Haworth  to  myself,  respecting  plants,  which,  I  trust,  will  prove  both 
acreeable  and  useful  to  my  brotoer  gardeners,  and  neither  derogatory  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Haworth,  nor  to  my  own  reputation  for  the  liberty  I 
take  in  thus  publishing  them. 

Accuracy  m'  the  application  of  the  names  of  plants  (and  of  all  other 
things)  is  ever  most  desirable,  as  by  means  of  it  ideas  past,  present,  and 
to  come,  can  be  definitely  associated  with  the  objects  of  them :  not  with- 
out it.  To  apply  the  names  of  plants  accurately,  expensive  faciliti^  al*e 
requisite,  as  numerous  botanical  books,  and  pictures,  and  specimens  of 
plants.  Provincial  botanic  gardens  can  rardy  i^rd  to  supply  these.  The 
Bury  St«  Edmunds  botanic  garden  could  not.  In  this  case  my  indulgent 
employer,  N.  S.  Hodson,  Esq.  A.L.S.  &c.,  superintendent  of  this  garden, 
favoured  my  soliciting  Mr.  Haworth  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
me,  for  the  purpose  of  authenticating  the  names  of  any  species,  of  the 
accuracy  in  the  application  of  whose  names  I  might  feel  any  doubt* 
I  made,  accordingly,  the  application  to  Mr.  Haworth ;  this  was  done  in 
about  May  31.  1828.  He  consented  quickly :  I  shortly  afterwards  de- 
spatched the  first  packet  of  specimens  to  mm,  and,  on  June  24.  1628, 1 
had  the  pleasure  oi  receiving  Mr.  Haworth's  first  letter  on  technicalities. 
From  him  I  received,  in  all,  nineteen;  and  although  these  were  professedly 
on  the  technicalities  of  nomenclature,  and  so  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
very  interesting  to  gardening  readers  generally,  they  yet  contain,  here  and 
there,  notices  and  remarks  which  I  conceive  may  be  so.  I  present  the* 
following  extracts  (Mr.  Haworth  had  underling  the  words  which  are 
here  given  in  italics) : — 

First  technical  Letter,  received  on  June  24.  1828.  —  This  consisted  of 
the  names  of  those  specimens  which  I  had  sent  without  names,  correct 
names  for  those  which  I  had  sent  with  erroneous  names,  references  to  the 
books  and  authors  with  whose  descriptions  Mr.  Haworth  had  compared 
and  identified  the  specimens  I  had  sent,  &c.  In  addition  to  all  these 
things  was  Uie  foUowmg  remark :  — **  Every  fresh  specimen  is  most  welcome 
to  my  large  herbarium,  which  is  probably  about  twenty-thousand  species 
strong ;  and  should  you  send  me  other  parcels,  I  shall  always  be  thankful 
for  any  new  or  rare  things  added,  with  the  hope  of  their  being  usefiil 
to  my  herbarium,  and  so  shall  I  feel  rewarded  for  the  trouble  of  exa- 
mination." 

Second  Letter,  July  17.  1828.  —  A  long  one,  replete  with  scientific 
information. 

Third  Letter,  recdved  July  2.  1828.  —  It  contained,  besides  technical 
mforroation,  most  excellent  advice,  in  reply  to  a  request  for  it,  on  the 
arrangement  of,  and  points  of  information  to  be  embraced  within,  a  second 
edition  of  the  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  Bury  garden,  which -Mr. 
Hodson  then  contemplated  publishing :  it  has  not,  however,  yet  been 
published.  The  following  incidental  remark  occuired  in  this  letter:-— 
''  James  Don,  of  the  Oxbridge  Botanic  Garden,  was  my  old  firiend, 
whom  I  visited  almost  annually  up  to  his  death :  he  had  very  few  plants 
he  did  not  spare  me  a  specimen  of;  I  have  very  many  wild  ones,  and  I 
have  gathered  still  more  in  the  London  gardens,  although  of  late  years  fiur 
fewer  than  before.  Hence  your  offer  of  sending  me  specimens  of  the 
newly  hUroduced  species  is  very  acceptable** 

Fourth  Letter,  received  August  3.  1828.—-**  I  have  the  honour  of  cor- 
responding with  the  Prince  de  Sahn  Dyck,  at  Dyck,  in  I^ssia."  [See 

Gardener's  Magasdne^  Vol.  IX.  p.  460.] '*  The  Revitiones 

Planiarum  Succulentarum  do  not  contain  all  the  plants  of  my  other  works, 
but  chiefly  new  species,  or  improved  locations,  or  accounts  of  old  ones." 
•      **  After  this  follows,  in  your  letter,  Mr.  Hodson's  kind 
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intention^  of  complimenting  me,  by  making  me  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Bury  botanic  garden.  I  beg  of  you  to  say  to  him,  I  feel  exceedingly 
obliged  by  so  flattering  a  compliment,  and  that  I  will  endeavour  to  prove 

myself  worthy  of  it." "  Now,  Sir,  here  end  all  your 

queries,  you  have  truly  in  this  multum  in  jpart;o^  but  my  eyes  ache,  and 
we  must  have  larger  paper  in  future." 

Fifth  Letter,  received  August  24.  1828.  «4(^"  As  an  old  botanist,  I  love 
most  dearly  my  first  sight  of  a  plant  thfft  is  new  to  me.  And  as  your 
object  is  to  send  chiefly  things  that  quite  puzzle  you,  a  few  must  appear 
riadles  to  me,  and  I  shall  have,  or  have  had,  all  the  pleasure  of  solving 
them.  Besides,  every  packet  is  a  sort  of  lottery,  in  which  any  new  plant 
is  a  prize  !  Hence  you  will  see  my  zeal  is  at  least  equal  to  your  own.  jy  J  ■ 
I  once  was  near  joining  with  a  public  botanic  garden  here^nd  I  muchf  ^t':  '""  / 

regret  it  fell  to  nothing.  Alas  I  we  have  now  not  one  pubUeboiajtic garden 
left  Tiear  tlie  metropolis  of  this  rich  kingdom ;  and  yet  I  think  such  a  thing 

nnri  hrOTitjT  \ "  ....  "^  A  bout  some  of  your  specimens  I  will  decide  in 
November  or  December  next ;  when  I  propose  incorporating  all  my  more 
newly  acquired  specimens  with  the  glued  ones ;  and  when  many  of  your 
well-grown  examples  will  be  added,  to  amend  or  extend  the  collection ; 
in  which  everv  specimen  is  acknowledged  from  whom,  or  what  garden,  it 
came  ;  and  when,  as  &r  as  possible.  I  have  been  about  40  years  amass- 
ing themr  A  few  odd  ones  were  even  gathored  still  earlier,  when  I  was 
a  boy.     I  was  a  gardener,  practically,  at  seven  years  old."  O    .     .     . 

''  I  will  prove  any  crocuses,  colchicums,  or  any  other  hardy  bulbs  you 
like  to  sena,  as  I  know  them  well,  am  fond  of  them,  have  grown  most  of 

them,  and  now  have  many." *'  You  say  you  know  Mr. 

Thomas  Bridges,  who  is  gone  to  Chile.  If  you,  or  any  of  your  very 
intimate  friends,  are  writing  to  him,  please  to  say  to  him,  i  will  buy 
specimens  of  plants  of  him  on  his  return.  I  told  him  I  should  only  buy 
insects.  And  now  botany  takes  up  so  much  of  my  time,  1  shall,  perhaps, 
drop  entomology. 

Sixth  Letter,  dated  October  29.  1828.  —  *'  The  delays  you  apologise 
for  have,  I  fear,  infected  rae  with  delaying  likewise." 

'*  Mem,  I  actually  inspect  and  examine  every  page  and  plate  referred 
to,  so  that  you  may  safely  print  any  you  like  to  publish." 

Seventh  Letter,  dated  November  29.  1828.  —  "  I  have  near  20  species 
of  JSryngium  in  my  herbarium."  ....  <^  I  have  gkied  down,  almost 
always,  at  least  a  portion,  often  the  whole,  of  every  number  you  have  sent ; 
for,  as  Mr.  Hodson  has  thought  me  worthy  of  being  one  of  your  honorary 
members,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  authenticate,  at  all  times  hereafter,  every 
thing  in  my  power  concerning  your  garden,  and  my  herbarium  will  prove 
the  names  (should  the  plants  die)  of  all  you  have  sent  to  me,  together 
with  their  locations,  durations,  and  periods  of  bloom." 

Eighth  Letter,  dated  December  13.,  received  December  16.  1828. — 

<'  Having  stitched  all  your  letters  chronologically  together." 

[This  extract  may  seem  not  worth  giving,  but  it  shows  that  Mr.  Haworth 

applied  system  even  to  his  correspond^ice.  —  J.  D,] '*  Mr 

Sweet,  to  whom  I  showed  your  plant,  when  it  was  alive." 

*'  I  must  have  (in  herbarium)  above  threescore  species  of  ^nothera.". 

**  CXxalis  cornicul^ta  a  Linn.  Sp,  PL  is  the  original  British 

kind,  and  I  obtained  British  roots  of  it,  about  40  years  ago  (where  native 
I  know  not),  from  Mr.  Knowlton,  the  grandson  ot  old  Thomas  Knowlton, 
who  was  gardener  to  Sherard  when  the  celebrated  Hortus  Elshamensit 
was  compiling.  I  had  also  the  Dillenian  mesembryanthemums,  from  the 
same  source,  and  through  Oxford  gardens,  where  Dillenius  was  professor." 
....     **  I  love  the  Oxalides."    ....     ♦*  I  have  now  answered 
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your  numerous  questions ;  and,  happy  in  being  thus  instrumentallv  useful 
towards  the  welfare  of  a  beautiful  science,  I  am,  with  very  respectuil  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Hodson,  yours,  &c. 

Ninth  Letter,  dated  March  27.  1829.  —  "  As  to  the  CVdci  and  iVarcfssi, 
you  gave  me  in  autumn ;  they  have,  perhaps^  done  a  eood  thing,  in  actually 
stimulating  me  to  re-examine  all  my  own  lately  much  neglected  collection 
of  hardy  bulbs  (a  very  good  one) ;  to  reprint  their  labels  and  set  them 

to  righU" "If  you  have  flowers  of  any  other  hardy  bulbs, 

that  you  wish  examined  this  season  by  me,  I  will  settle  any  such  you 
like  to  send." 

Tenth  Letter,  received  May  24.  1829,  dated  May  20.  —  Contains  an 
abundance  of  technical  information,  and  as  much  pleasantry  as  technicalities 
admit,  and  the  following  observation,  which  will  show  that  Mr.  Haworth's 
spirit  was  not  of  the  imperious  and  self-sufficient  kind :  — "  jSkxlfragae  want 
again  revising.  I  have  reduced  them  too  much,  owing  to  my  good  friend 
Mr.  Bree's  sending  me  mani/  wild  British  ones,  and  saying  he  thought 
them  varieties ;  but  he  afterwards  candidly  told  me,  he  picked  out  strange 
specimens  to  puzzle  meP  [Mr.  Haworth  s  work  on  the  species  of  iSkxi- 
fraga  and  the  allied  genera,  which  is  entitled  Saxifragearvm  Enumeration 
is  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree*,  Allesley  Rectory,  near  Coventry, 
Warwickshire,—  J,  D,] 

Eleventh  Letter,  received  June  16.  1829.  — "  I  prefer  moderate-sized 
specimens  to  large  ones,  if  from  a  garden,  but  I  collect  the  finest  wild  ones 

lean." **  But  I  am  so  hurried  and  overwhelmed  just  now 

with  (voluntary)  business,  attending  several  sales,  watering  plants  in  pots, 

for  I  have  no  gardener,  &c." "I  have  just  been  to  Mr. 

Sweet's,  about  two  miles  ofl^  who  showed  me  the  figure  of  ." 

Twelfth  Letter,  July  6.  1829. — "  I  have  given  up  purchasing  insects,      { 
and  shall  in  future  devote  my  leisure  to  botany  and  rardening."  , 

Thirteenth  Letter,  July  27.  1829.  — "  I  was  out  for  eight  or  ten  days'     ^ 
when  your  specimens  arrived,  but  Mrs.  Haworth  (who  is  fond  of  plants) 
had,  by  my  return,  made  excellent  dried  specimens  of  them."     .    .    . 

**  A  new  green-house,  or  hardy  succulent,  is  very  welcome  to  me.  So, 
too,  would  more  tender  ones  be,  could  I  afford  to  build  a  stove;  buj^'  all 
men  cannot  do  all  things.'  " 

Sixteenth  Letter,  September  29.  1829.  —  [I  had  at  this  time,  a  con-      4 

*  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  fear  Mr.  Bree's  disapproving  the  liberty  I 
take  in  introducing  here  some  extracts  from  a  letter  lately  received  from 
him :  it  is  dated  September  3.  1833,  and  was  not  written  for  publication. 
"  I  was  exceedingly  shocked,  on  receiving  my  Magazine  (^Natural  History 
[the  number  for  September]  yesterday,  to  see  announced  on  the  cover  the 
death  of  my  poor  friend  Haworth :  half  an  hour  afterwards,  I  got  your 
packet  containing  Mr.  Main's  confirmation  of  the  melancholy  event,  and 
to-day's  post  broueht  me  a  letter  from  his  son,  with  thf  same  sad  in- 
telligence. Though  he  was  now  advanced  in  years,  I  had  hoped  to  enjoy 
his  mendship  and  agreeable  correspondence  K>r  some  time  to  come  :  but 
God's  will  be  done  I  The  last  letter  I  had  from  my  friend  bears  date  only 
the  25tfa  of  Julv,  and  it  accompanied  a  large  collection  of  cuttings  of  all 
his  spareable  Chinese  chrysanthemums,  which  have  hardly  yet  taken  root. 

I  shall  long  and  deeply  feel  his  loss Our  friend's  acute-    , 

ness  in  discovering  nice  distinctions  in  species  and  varieties  surpassed  every    ; 
thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen,  and,  indeed,  was  carried  almost  to  a    > 
fault.    You  know,  I  believe,  that  he  was  ori^nally  designed  for  the  law,    • 
and  was  for  some  time  with  Mr.  Frost,  a  solicitor  at  Hull,  I  think ;  but  he 
early  gave  up  all   professional  views,  and  devoted  himself  to  natural 
history." 
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ception  that  epithets,  like  those  which  follow,  are  very  undesirable  in 
botanical  nomenclature.  In  reply  to  a  hope  I  had  expressed  t5  Mr. 
Haworth,  that  he  had  not  devised  them,  he  humorously  r4>lied  as  follows* 
— J.  JD,] :  —  **  Ver6mca  neglecta  and  iSlaxf  fraga  mtdda  are  not  of  my  namine, 
and  although  I  am  not  passionately  fond  oi  such  names,  we  may  as  w& 
call  the  (Xxalis,  that  has  bewildered  you  so  much,  *  puszle-peg.'  '*  .  .  . 
'*  The  laU  general  work  ever  ought  to  be  the  best,  nmph  because  time 
alone  is  the  best  corrector  of  errors."  •••.*'  The  seeds  you  mention 
I  have  forgotten  all  about,  and  may  add,  seeds  and  roots,  save  of  bulbs 
and  of  succulents,  are  almost  thrown  away  upon  me,  as  I  have  no  room 
in  my  little  garden  here  to  grow  them." 

Seventeenth  Letter,  dated  February  25.  18S0 ^  The 

late  very  long  and  heavy  winter  has,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  destiy>yed  an 
unusual  number  of  my  green-house  succulents;  some  of  which,  I  think, 
will  never  be  seen  alive  here  again,  in  my  time.  Bat  I  console  mys^in 
having  dried  specimens  of  them ;  and  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  your 
specimens  of  last  summer.  Most  of  thoie  I-  dried  very  well,  antf  where 
tney  were  not  too  luxuriant,  I  have  glued  one  of  most  of  them,  even 
though  I  had  them  before;  preserving  your  numbers  (and  Ockeii  of  ail  you 
wrote  the  names  of\  so  that  I  can  refer  to  almost  any  number  you, 
retrospectively,  may  enquire  about.  When  you  send  more,  go  on,  cur* 
renily  with  the  numbers,  very  carefully  (£ot  you  sent  no  Odket  number  390, 
but  two,  and  distinct  species,  of  321,  tnough  both  numbers  are  in  your 
letter).  Ticket  and  number  everv  species.  Select  moderate,  or  smaliuh 
garden  specimens  (which  look  like  strong  wild  ones)  and  whh  firult  and 
flower,  and  even  root,  where  practicable  and  not  too  laige ;  with  every 
information  of  country,  diuration,  and  introduction  ;  and,  when  known,  any 
remarks  or  reference  to  figure  or  page,  where  reputed  to  be  described.— 
Keep  up  to  this  ;  and  I  will  settle  for  you  as  much  as  my  leisure  will  pos- 
ably  allow."  [The  expressions  **  country,"  date  of  **  introduction,"  &c., 
render  it  not  improper  to .  sav  that  these  were  made  in  rela^n  to  species 
raised  fi'ora  seeas  most  kindly  contributed  to  the  Bury  Botanic  Garden, 
by  Mr.  Hunnemann,  9.  Queen  Street^  Soho  Square,  London;  by  Mr. 
Christopher  Abraham  Fischer,  inspector  of  the  botanic  garden  in  the 
University  of  €K>ttingen ;  and  by  otners :  from  these  seeda  plants  new  to, 
or  rare  in,  this  country  were  occasionally  produced.  See  in  p.  111.  1I3« 
and  240.  of  the  present  Volume,  Mr.  Cameron's  rich  list  of  newly  in- 
troduced species,  raised  from  these  and  similar  sources.— «7.a2).] 

Bighteenth  Letter. —  Wholly  technical. 

Nineteenth  Letter,  dated  May  22.  1830.  — .  .  .  .  *' I  have  described 
at  large  the,  your  two  wild,  Suffolk  Cr6ci,  for  the  Supplement  to  Englisk 
Botany,  and  they  will  be  published  on  the  1st  of  June  next.  I  have  also 
described  a  new  Mammillaria  for  the  JBotanical  Begister,  which  will  be  out 
in  June,  and  have  likewise  written  a  sort  of  advertising  enquiry  about  the 
lost  hardy  bulbous  plants  of  our  great  grandfathers,  in  the  Gardener's 
Magazine  for  June  next.  [See  Vol.  VI.  p.  368.,  also  Vol.  VIL  p.  247. 
—  J,  Z>.]  So  ^ou  will  find  I  have  not  been  idle.  I  have  had  toe  like 
occur  (three  different  pieces  on  natural  hi^ory,  in  three  difierent  period* 
icals,  in  one  month)  twice  before  in  my  time.^'  ....**  When  you 
come,  I  shall  be  exceeding  glad  to  see  you  here,  and  to  give  you  every 
&cility  and  information  in  my  power  respecting  any  thing  that  may  serve 
your  views."  [This,  my  deceased  friend,  Mr.  Ebiworth,  did  to  the  full, 
and,  as  long  as  he  lived,  vras  very  kind  to  me. — John  Denson,] 
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ART.  I.  Notes  on  Gardens  and  Country  Seats,  visited^Jrom  July  27- 
to  September  16.,  during  a  Tour  through  Part  of  MiddieseXy 
Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordshire^  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire, 
Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Kent,    By  the  Conductor. 

{Continued from  p*  529.) 

Stoke  FditM^  Lord  Sefion.  —  The  grounds  are  not  very  ex- 
tensive, and  they  are  perfectly  even,  or  uniform  on  the  surface, 
having  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  south.  The  house  consists 
chiefly  of  an  addition  made  some  years  ago  to  a  farm  house ; 
and,  taking  the  place  altogether,  it  is  appropriately  named* 
The  house  difiers  decidedly  from  those  of  the  two  preceding 
places,  it  being  entered  on  one  side  instead  of  from  behind,  so 
that  the  principal  beauties  are  shown  from  the  approach  road. 
There  is  a  very  neat  flower-garden  by  Mr.  Repton,  which  is 
kept  fully  stocked  with  pelargoniums  and  other  showy  free- 
flowering  green-house  plants.  There  is  a  very  useful  object 
here,  which  deserves  imitation  in  all  warm  situations ;  viz.,  a 
large  recess  in  a  wing,  connected  with  the  house  by  a  veranda 
open  to  the  south,  and  furnished  with  tables,,  chairs,  &c.  In 
this  loggia,  as  the  Italians  would  call  it,  the  family,  when  by 
themselves,  may  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  during  the 
heat  of  summer.  Windsor  Castle,  the  usual  distant  feature  of 
the  seats  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  seen  from  this  alcove,  be- 
neath the  branches  of  spreading  trees.  On  the  lawn  opposite 
the  entrance  front  are  some  raised  beds  of  flowers,  with  ivy 
Vol.  IX.— No.  47,  tt 
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edgings,  which  have  an  exceedingly  good  effect.   Indeed,  we  do 
not  know  any  edging  which  looks  better,  oris  more  suitable  for 
flower-beds  on  the  entrance  front ;  and  none  is  cheaper,  either 
in  the   first   formation,   or  in   after-keeping.       Among  the 
flowers.  Wall's  seedling  georgina  was  pointed  out  to  us  as 
being  the  only  variety  of  this  splendid  flower  which  is  sweet- 
scented.      Mr.  Wall  is   a  nurseryman  at  Uxbridge.     The 
young  ladies  here  amuse  themselves  by  cutting  off  the  de- 
cayed flowers,  for  containing  which  they  have  very  neat  deep 
baskets  of  wickerwork,  painted  green.     No  amusement  can 
be  more  appropriate,  or  more  effective  in  making  the  flower- 
garden  look  well;  and  we  wish  we  could  see  the  practice 
universal.     Some  ladies,  however,  who  pretend   to  admire 
flowers,  will  suffer  decayed  roses,  dead  leaves,  and  seed  pods 
to  remain  on  plants  under  their  drawing-room  windows.  We 
sincerely  wish  that  we  could  infuse  a  greater  taste  for  order 
and   neatness   into  all  such  persons.      The  kitchen-garden 
was  the  object  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us  at  Stoke  Farm,  from 
its  being  under  the  management  of  our  early,  and  now  too 
seldom  seen,  correspondent,  Mr.  Oldacre.     As  we  expected, 
the  crops  of  every  kind  were  excellent.    We  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  great  breadth  devoted  to  late  peas,  which 
looked  so  remarkably  well,  that,  considering  the  extraordi- 
nary dryness  of  the  season,  we  could  not  help  asking  Mr. 
Oldacre  if  he  had  any  particular  method  of  watering  them  ? 
His  answer   was,   that   he  never  watered  them  at  all  afler 
they  were  above  ground :  he  sowed  them  in  the  bottom  of 
drills  6  in.  deep,  filled  the  drill  half  full  of  soil,  and  then  gave 
such  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  as  to  saturate  all  the  soil 
under  and  about  the  seeds.     After  this  he  fills  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  earth  ;  and,  the  whole  compartment  being  now 
dry  in  appearance,  he  rolls  it  quite  smooth  with  a  heavy  roller, 
and  gives  no  other  culture  of  any  kind,  till  the  peas  are  fit  to 
stick.     Among  the   wall   fruits,   Mr.  Oldacre   pointed   out 
Salter's  improved  Moor  Park  apricot.     He  also  remarked 
that  the  violet  hative  nectarine  was  better  than  the  elruge, 
as  the  latter  is  apt  to  wither  and  become  insipid  when  fully 
ripe.     The  green  gage  plum  always  cracks  on  a  south  wall; 
and  Mr.  Oldacre  therefore  prefers  an  eastern  exposure  for 
this  delicious  fruit.     He  has  raised  a  new  seedling  scarlet- 
fleshed  melon,  with  a  smooth  silver  skin  :  the  plant  is  a  great 
bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  of  superior  flavour.    Early  cucumbers 
are  grown  here  and  at  Stoke  Place,  in  an  improved  form  of 
M'Phail's  pits,  on  trellises,  about  4  in.  under  the  glass ;  the 
trellis  being  about  a  foot  above  the  soil.     By  this  plan  they 
can  be  more  easily  managed  in  the  winter  season ;  there  is 
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less  danger  from  overheating  in  the  dung-bed,  and  much  less 
risk  of  the  plants  damping  off  from  vapour  arising  from  the 
soil.  The  improvement  was  made  by  Mr.  Patrick,  who  for- 
merly lived  at  this  place,  and  who  has  promised  us  a  plan  and 
section  of  the  pits.  All  the  houses  and  most  of  the  pits  here 
are  heated  by  hot  water.  There  are  a  good  many  hedges  of 
spruce  fir,  which,  when  not  too  severely  cut,  lasts  many  years ; 
and  there  is  a  wall  of  loose  ragstone,  covered  with  ivy, 
which  makes  a  very  handsome  evergreen  fence.  Mr.  Oldacre 
has  had  the  plantation  which  sheltered  the  north  side  of  this 
garden  removed  to  the  distance  of  300  ft.  from  the  walls,  as, 
when  it  was  within  50  ft.  of  them,  the  birds  were  found  to 
destroy  almost  every  thing  in  the  garden.  This  is  an  im- 
provement wanted  in  very  many  gardens. 

Bumham,  —  Near  this  village  is  a  small  villa  in  the  cas- 
tellated Gothic  style,  faced  with  beautiful  white  Stourbridge 
brick,  in  tolerable  taste ;  but  the  grounds  are  badly  arranged, 
and  neglected.  We  entered  this  villa  through  the  grounds 
belonging  to  a  very  pretty  cottage  occupied  by  a  Mrs.  Jackson. 
The  passage  is  under  a  veranda,  which,  beyond  the  house, 
changes  to  an  aixade  of  climbing  plants ;  through  the  open- 
ings in  which  are  seen  groups  of  flowers  on  lawn. 

Dropmore^  Earl  GrenviUe. — July  3 1 .  Beautiful  as  this  place 
always  is,  it  has  been  very  much  improved  since  we  last  visited 
it  in  1826.  (See  Vol.  III.  p.  257.  and  p.  481.)  Mr.  Baillie  has 
been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Frost,  a  most  active  and  intelligent 

{roung  man,  well  fitted  for  such  a  situation.  A  new  entrance 
odge  has  been  formed  on  the  Bumham  side,  covered  with 
trunks  of  trees,  in  the  manner  of  a  Russian  log-house,  with  a 
chimney  top  in  the  style  of  those  of  Venice ;  rather  an  incon- 
gruous assemblage,  which  forms  a  false  note  of  preparation 
for  a  place  which,  in  other  respects,  is  generally  in  consistent 
taste.  We  were  first  shown  into  the  range  of  flower-gardens, 
which  forms  a  line  with  the  lawn  front  of  the  house ;  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  a  flat  situation,  that  we 
know  of,  superior  to  it.  In  point  of  picturesque  beauty,  the 
flower-garden  scenery  at  Redleaf,  Montreal,  and  Bromley  Hill, 
is  much  finer ;  but  the  flower-garden  at  Dropmore  shows  what 
may  be  done  by  art  on  a  surface  wholly  without  natural  ad- 
vantages. The  effect  is  produced  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
beds,  and  by  the  distribution  of  pedestals  with  vases,  statues, 
and  other  sculptures,  and  by  therms  and  other  mural  and 
architectural  ornaments.  To  connect  the  whole  with  the 
house,  there  is  an  architectural  wall,  with  an  open  Italian 
parapet  in  the  front  of  its  border  in  one  place,  and  in  others* 
various  hot-houses,  which  are  placed  against  it     The  vases 
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and  sculptures  are  partly  of  real,  partly  of  artificial,  stone,  and 
partly  of  china-ware.  There  are  benches  with  carved  backs, 
made  of  wood,  but  painted  and  sanded  in  imitation  of  Bath 
stone,  which  are  particularly  good ;  as  are  a  number  of  Austin's 
vases,  fountains,  candelabra,  and  other  ornaments ;  as  well  as 
a  manner  of  forming  pedestals  of  open  brickwork  for  sup- 
porting sculptures.  The  parapets  are  of  artificial  stone,  or 
brickwork  covered  with  cement ;  the  wall  against  which  the 
hot-houses  are  placed  is  of  brick,  covered  with  trelliswork ; 
and  the  hot*houses  are  of  wood,  painted  green.  This 
green  colour  in  the  hot-houses  and  the  trellises  is  what  we 
can  never  reconcile  ourselves  to :  it  detracts  from  the 
avowedly  artificial  character  of  the  rest  of  the  scenery. 
We  shall  not  offer  a  single  argument  on  the  subject,  but 
simply  state  our  own  feelings,  which  have  always  been  the 
same  ever  since  we  saw,  in  1306,  the  pea-green  hot-housed 
of  Mr.  Hare  (now,  we  believe,  Sir  Thomas  Hare),  at  his 
seat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Downham,  in  Norfolk.  The 
reason  of  our  dislike  can  only  be  found  in  the  want  of  har- 
mony between  this  green  and  the  green  of  nature.  Let  the 
woodwork  of  the  hot-houses  at  Dropmore  be  imagined  of  a 
stone  colour,  or  of  the  colour  of  any  kind  of  timber,  or  even 
brown  or  grey  bark,  and  how  different  would  be  the  effect! 
In  walking  through  the  grounds,  we  were  everywhere,  as  in 
1826,  charmed  and  delighted;  and  we  were  still  more  so  now 
than  then,  at  finding  the  number  of  rustic  stands,  vases,  &c. 
diminished.  The  pinetum  has  received  numerous  additional 
species,  and  the  sorts  which  were  rare  in  1826  have  now 
attained  a  considerable  size,  and  some  have  been  found  hardier 
than  was  expected.  We  particularly  allude  to  Cunninghitmia 
lanceol^ta  and  Araucdria  imbricata,  both  of  which  are  found 
so  hardy  as  to  stand  here  without  protection.  We  could 
enumerate  a  number  of  species,  with  the  sight  of  which  we 
were  much  gratified,  but  we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Frost's 
article  on  this  subject  (p.  559,),  It  is  almost  needless  to  state 
that  in  the  flower-garden  were  to  be  found  all  the  new,  rare, 
and  beautiful  hardy  flowering  plants.  We  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  number  of  plants  of  that  gorgeous  iridean  bulb. 
Gladiolus  natal6nsis  (psittacinus),  splendidly  in  bloom  ;  Madia 
^legans.  Petunia  phoenicea,  Calandrinia  grandiflora,  and  Fer« 
bena  ven6sa,  which  produces  underground  stolones,  and  is 
particularly  fitted  for  filling  a  bed  in  a  very  short  time.  Tour- 
nefortm  ^eliotropioides  is  likewise  well  adapted  for  beds,  and 
also  Nicot/ana  longifl6ra,  which  we  found  profusely  covered 
with  odoriferous  flowers.  The  day  being  cloudy,  the  Oeno- 
theras had  a  splendid  appearance.  The  masses  of  CampinuUi 
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carp&tica  in  some  places,  and  of  ^erb^a  chamaedrifblia  and  of 
the  common  clove  in  others,  bad  a  most  brilliant  effect.  There 
is  a  large  compartment  of  standard  roses,  the  highest  of  which, 
in  the  centre,  is  15  ft.,  and  which  slope  down  on  the  sides  to 
5  ft.  Mr.  Frost  is  endeavouring  to  naturalise  many  plants, 
both  annuals  and  perennials,  in  the  woods,  by  planting  and 
sowing  there  all  his  spare  plants  and  seeds.  It  is  incredible 
what  may  be  done  in  this  way,  since  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  seeds  of  some  stove  annuals  will  remain  in  the  open  ground 
during  our  winters,  and  come  up  and  flower  vigorously  during 
■  summer.  Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  common  pelargoniums,  some  of  the  fuchsias,  bal- 
sams, and  many  other  plants  of  warm  climates,  should  not  be 
treated  as  hardy  annuals,  as  well  as  nasturtiums,  marvel  of 
Peru,  &c.  Perhaps  many  such  annuals  may  be  naturalised 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  island.  But  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  go  into  details.  Stuart/a  virginica  Dec.  (Malachoden- 
dron  LJ)  is  now  magnificently  in  bloom  here,  as  are  various 
plants  in  the  hot-houses  and  conservatories. 

Cliefden  Homey  Sir.  George  Warrender.  —  The  house  was 
burned  down  many  years  ago,  but  is  now  rebuilding.  We 
suppose  the  elevation  is  nearly  a  fac  simile  of  the  house  that 
was  burned  down,  otherwise  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
a  modem  architect  could  introduce  half  columns  and  an  archi- 
trave in  the  manner  here  done  in  the  basement  story.  The 
original  terrace,  which  remained  uninjured,  is  a  noble  object, 
upwards  of  25  ft.  high,  and  363  ft.  long :  it  commands  exten- 
sive views  of  the  Thames  and  of  the  country  beyond,  and 
descends,  by  a  magnificent  double  flight  of  steps,  to  a  lawn ; 
intended,  as  Mr.  Dodds,  the  gardener,  informed  us,  to  be  laid 
out  as  a  flower-garden.  If  so,  as  it  is  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  eye,  and  quite  beneath  it,  it  ought  to  be  a 
flower-garden  of  dwarf-growing  select  shrubs.  The  flower- 
garden  of  herbaceous  flowers  might  be  in  front  of  the  con- 
servatory. Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that  the  latter  space  is 
hardly  ample  enough  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  let  it  be  kept 
in  the  very  highest  order,  and  it  will  be  found  to  produce 
more  beauty,  and  to  give  more  satisfaction  to  the  owner,  than 
one  ten  times  the  size  kept  as  such  gardens  generally  are. 
The  entrance  front  is,  very  properly,  on  the  opposite  side  to 
the  terrace  front:  it  is  approached  by  a  straight  avenue, 
passing  over  table  land,  and  entering  the  court  of  honour 
through  iron  gates.  To  the  right  and  left  are  advancing 
wings,  and  high  walls  enclosing  the  old  kitchen-garden  and 
ofiices  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  flower-garden  and  conserv- 
atory on  the  other.     The  place  is  in  a  state  of  regeneration, 
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therefore  we  shall  say-^very  little  about  it;  but  we  eannot-let 
pass  the  shed-like  conservatory  which  forms  one  wing  of  the 
house,  as  seen  from  the  terraced  front :  it  is  mean,  and  alto- 
gether unarchitecturah  Mr.  Dodds  is  a  great  amateur  of 
calceolarias,  and  has  raised  some  new  and  valuable  varieties. 
Me  also  showed  us  a  new  species  of  nasturtium,  raised  from 
seeds  obtained  from  Italy,  quite  distinct  from  any  which  we 
had  before  seen. 

Hedsor  House^  Lord  Boston,  stands  by  itself,  unconnected 
with  offices  or  architectural  appendages,  on  the  top  of  a  high 
bank  on  the  one  side  of  an  extensive  park ;  and,  at  a  distance, 
strikes  a  stranger  as  a  most  dreary  object  We  hardly  know 
any  country  seat  that  conveys  so  distinctly  and  impressively 
the  idea  of  pride  and  poverty.  We  believe  this  to  be  the  very 
reverse  of  the  real  state  of  the  case ;  but  we  think  it  right  to 
state  what  our  first  impressions  were.  Hedsor  House  is  situ- 
ated on  the  brow  of  the  same  bank  as  Cliefden,  but  it  is  most 
unfortunate  in  its  approaches,  which  are  steep  to  a  degree  that 
is  scarcely  tolerable.  The  evil  might  be  remedied  most  readily 
by  lengthening  the  road,  for  which  there  is  ample  space.  The 
parish  church  is  in  the  park,  close  to  the  approach  road.  We 
noticed  that  all  the  tombstones  were  laid  flat,  and  the  surface 
kept  as  level  and  smoothly  mown  as  a  lawn.  This  looks  like 
the  exercise  of  undue  influence  over  the  poor ;  for  surely  aU 
who  bury  in  this  churchyard  would  not  wish  to  have  the 
gravestones  flat,  if  they  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
will.  It  was,  however,  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  which  is 
something  better  than  the  churchyard  at  Arley,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Mountnorris,  near  Kidderminster,  where  all  the  tomb- 
stones were  buried  in  the  night-time  by  his  lordship,  the 
boundary  fence  thrown  down,  and  the  whole  levelled,  and 
united  with  the  lawn.  This  we  mention  on  the  authority  of 
the  late  Mr.  Mowbray,  curator  of  the  Manchester  Botanic 
Garden,  who  was  his  lordship's  head  gardener  at  the  time 
alluded  to,  and  carried  the  work  into  execution.  Thus  much 
we  must  say  of  Hedsor,  that  it  was  in  excellent  order  and 
keeping,  with  the  exception  of  the  walks  being  sunk  and  the 
edges  harsh.  There  was  little  attempt  at  display  in  respect 
to  flowers,  or  rare  or  curious  plants ;  but,  what  we  think  a 
gi*eat  deal  better,  there  was  a  general  spirit  of  neatness  and 
order  which  pervaded  the  whole.  We  only  saw  the  exterior 
of  the  kitchen-garden,  the  head  gardener  being  from  home. 

Woobum  House,  Sir  Griffith  Wilson*  — A  most  agreeable  and 
varied  road  leads  to  the  village  of  Wooburn,  near  which  is 
the  seat  of  Sir  Griffith  Wilson.  The  surface  is  flat,  on  the 
banks  of  a  rapid  stream ;  and  the  only  thing  that  we  saw 
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remarkable  was  a  row  of  very  tall  and  thick-trunked  Lom«- 
bardy  poplars,  growing  very  close  together  by  the  roadside. 
We  agree  with  our  indefatigable  correspondent,  Mr.  Howden, 
that  aamirable  fences  might  be  formed  of  Lombardy  poplars, 
or  other  trees,  planted  closely  together  in  rows :  indeed,  this 
is  already  done  in  various  parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 

A  Garden  at  one  of  the  Paper  Mills  at  Woobum  struck  us, 
in  passing,  as  remarkably  beautiful.  There  were  the  rush- 
ing waters  clear  as  crystal,  shaded  by  noble  trees ;  a  lawn 
varied  by  numerous  groups  of  the  choicest  flowers,  including 
some  fine  Chinese  roses ;  and  a  picturesque  elevation  of  a 
dwelling-house,  with  a  porch  and  veranda.  What  added  to 
these  charms  was,  that  the  whole  evinced  the  highest  degree 
of  order  and  keeping. 

Hall  Barns^  near  Beaconsfield^  Sir  Gore  Ouseley.  —  This 
place  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  having  been  once  the  property 
of  the  poet  Waller :  it  has  been  lately  sold  to  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley,  who  is  making  a  large  addition  to  the  house.  There 
are  two  parallelogram  ponds  in  the  grounds,  which  may  very 
well  pass  for  imitations  of  the  tanks  of  Persia  and  India,  and 
we  are  curious  to  know  what  Sir  Gore  will  make  of  them* 
All  that  has  been  hitherto  done  are  the  formation  of  some  beds 
of  flowers,  and  the  pulling  down  of  a  banqueting  room,  to 
turn  it  into  a  dairy.  The  gardener's  name  is  Smith,  and,  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  seems  to  have  done  his  part  well. 

Little  Hall  Barns^  _  Cundee,  Esq^  —  This  is  a  small 
place,  close  to  Beaconsfield,  where  the  last  occupier  of  Great 
Hall  Barns  used  to  reside  occasionally.  From  what  we  saw 
of  it  over  the  pales  which  separate  it  from  the  public  road, 
it  appears  to  be  in  very  high  keeping ;  and  we  were  informed 
that,  besides  an  excellent  collection  of  plants,  it  has  an  aviary, 
a  menagerie,  and  a  museum  of  natural  history. 

The  Chterchyard  at  Beaconsfield  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
containing  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Waller,  which  occupies  a 
most  unpoetical  extent  of  surface ;  and,  what  is  worse,  this 
surface  is  paved  with  flagstones.  The  tomb  is  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram  chest,  with  drapery,  cut  in  stone,  hanging  down 
on  each  side  and  at  the  ends ;  as  if,  after  the  body  had  been 
deposited  in  the  chest,  a  pall  had  been  thrown  over  it,  and 
then  the  lid  put  on.  The  effect  is  good.  On  the  centre  of 
this  lid  is  a  small  obelisk,  or  pyramid,  containing  the  inscrip-> 
tion,  arms,  &c.  Out  of  one  side  of  the  surface  of  the  pave- 
ment which  surrounds  this  tomb  rises  a  walnut  tree,  at  least 
18 in.  in  diameter  at  the  ground;  but  whether  planted,  or 
originated  by  accident,  we  could  not  learn.  Along  one  end 
of  tnis  churchyard  there  is  a  row  of  houses,  with  narrow  gar- 
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dens  between  them  and  the  graves ;  a  circumstance  producing 
in  our  minds  at  least,  a  peculiar  kind  of  melancholy.  Burke 
was  buried  in  the  church ;  but,  as  we  hate  interments  of  this 
kind,  we  did  not  visit  his  tomb.  There  is  a  yew  tree,  cut  in 
a  very  odd  form,  in  Beaconsfield  churchyard,  for  which  we 
could  discover  no  reason,  not  having  been  able  to  find  the 
clipper,  Mr.  Tripp.  We  should  be  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Smith  of  Hall  Barns,  if  he  would  make  enquiries,  and  let  us 
hear  from  him  on  the  subject. 

Bidstrode  Park^  the  Duke  of  Somerset  s;  and  Denham  Lodge^ 

the  Seat  of Hamlety  Esq.^  the  eminent  goldsmith ;  are 

both  partially  seen  from  the  road.  The  former  has,  within 
the  last  few  years,  lost  many  of  its  finest  trees ;  but  the  latter 
stands  nobly  forward,  supported  by  a  phalanx  of  wood.  Had 
the  idea  of  supplying  water  by  steam  been  proposed  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Portland,  he  would  probably  have  rendered 
Bulstrode  as  distinguished  for  its  waterworks,  as  it  was  noted 
for  its  want  of  water.  Denham  Lodge,  we  were  informed,  is 
kept  in  good  order ;  but  we  had  not  time  to  call. 

WalPs  Nursery^  U:rbridgey  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  col- 
lections of  flowers,  and  for  some  new  varieties  raised  there. 
Mr.  WalPs  sweet-scented  georgina,  we  are  told,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  plants  of  the  genus.  There  is  a  very  good 
assortment  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  inde- 
pendent of  florists'  flowers  :  and,  altogether,  this  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  respectable  country  nursery. 

The  Inn  at  Southall  has  a  small  garden  and  a  tulip  bed ; 
and  the  window  of  the  bar  is  filled  with  green-house  plants, 
the  landlord  and  his  daughter  being  both  remarkably  fond  of 
flowers.  Circumstances  of  this  kind  are  highly  gratifying  to 
us ;  and  are  only  second,  in  the  impressions  which  they  make, 
to  those  which  we  receive  on  witnessing  care  and  attention 
bestowed  on  cottage  gardens. 

Oakbrook  Cottage.  —  Aug.  S.  This  is  a  handsome  Gothic 
cottage,  with  a  tiled  roof;  the  stable  and  other  oflices  be- 
longing to  it  having  thatched  roofs:  the  whole  displaying 
considerable  taste,  and  being  very  neatly  finished.  Taken 
altogether,  it  is  the  very  handsomest  thing  of  the  kind  between 
London  and  Brentford.  Though  the  surface  on  every  side  is 
naturally  flat  for  a  considerable  distance,  yet,  the  buildings 
being  placed  on  a  highlv  raised  platform,  the  gardens  and 
grounds  slope  on  every  side.  The  garden  is  careiuily  planted, 
and  displays  a  considerable  number  of  the  new  flowers  and 
shrubs. 

In  passing  through  Brentford,  there  is  a  house  on  the  left 
which  deserves  notice  for  its  beautiful  lawn,  sloping  from  the 
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street  to  the  Thames.  It  is  so  closely  shaven,  and  altogether 
so  highly  kept,  that  we  observed,  on  one  occasion,  a  maid« 
servant  on  her  knees,  cleaning  the  turf  with  a  hand*brush. 

Spring  Grovey  formerly  the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  is  now  the  property  of  Henry  Pownall,  Esq.  This 
gentleman  has  considerably  improved  the  grounds  by  remov- 
ing a  wall  which  separated  the  kitchen-garden  and  part  of  the 
pleasure-grounds  from  a  moat ;  and  by  turfing  a  part  of  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  laying  it  out  as  pleasure-ground.  We 
observed  some  of  the  new  plants  introduced  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  thriving  beautifnliy  in  the  flower-beds ;  and 
some  of  the  new  pears,  particularly  Chapman's,  grafted  by 
Mr.  Oidacre  on  the  branches  of  old  trees,  producing  abund- 
ant crops.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  present  very  intelligent 
gardener,  is  of  opinion  that  standard  fruit  trees,  with  long- 
extended,  depending,  or  dangling  branches,  which  can  be 
moved  in  all  directions  by  the  wind,  are  always  more  likely 
to  produce  fruit  than  trees  with  branches  fixed  against  walls 
or  espaliers ;  though  they  may  not  always  be  aUe  to  ripen 
their  fruit  equally  well.  Every  one  who  has  seen  this  place, 
even  from  the  road,  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  time,  must  recollect 
the  fruit  trees,  with  their  branches  trained  downwards,  firom 
the  top  of  the  wall.  This  wall  being  now  removed,  some  of 
the  trees  which  remain  have  a  very  singular  appearance  :  we 
can  only  compare  them  to  leaves  of  the  Bor^ssus  flabellifdr- 
mis,  with  their  footstalks  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  the  greater 

Eart  of  the  palm  of  the  leaf  turned  downwards.  There  are 
ere  beds  of  the  American  cranberry,  in  dry  soil,  not  peat, 
bearing  abundant  crops.  Mr.  Oidacre  built  a  small  pit  in 
the  melon-ground  for  growing  his  favourite  St.  Peter's  grape. 
On  enquiring  for  this  pit,  we  were  informed  that,  the  glass 
roof  having  been  removed,  the  walls  were  raised ;  and  it  has 
been  turned  into  the  head  gardener's  house.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  economical  and  ingenious  modes  of  procuring  a 
gardener's  house  that  we  ever  heard  of;  but  we  cannot  say 
much  in  favour  either  of  its  commodiousness  or  its  comfort. 
Both  the  head  gardener  here  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  his  fore- 
man Mr.  Adamson,  are  naturalists ;  both  have  collections  of 
indigenous  shells,  and  the  latter  has  a  small  cabinet  of  British 
insects,  collected,  arranged,  and  named  by  himself. 

On  the  bridge  at  the  sixteenth  milestone,  and  on  various 
other  bridges  near  London,  there  are  copings  of  cast  iron ; 
which  we  cannot  but  consider  as  in  bad  taste,  and  by  no 
means  likely  to  last  so  long  as  stone,  brick,  or  Roman  cement. 
Love  Hill,  Langley,  —  Beaumont^  Esq.^  is  a  small  place, 
with  some  good  trees  of  the  last  century  on  the  lawn  before 
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the  principal  front ;  which,  however,  is  not  shown  to  strangers. 
We  could  only  see  the  trees  from  the  road ;  though  we  were 
shown  the  kitchen-garden  by  the  present  worthy  gardener, 
Mr.  White. 

Langley  Park^  R,  Herveyy  Esq.,  is  a  flat  place  of  great 
.extent,  with  a  number  of  fine  old  oaks  and  elms,  a  piece  of 
water,  and  an  appendage  to  the  park,  called  the  Black  Park ; 
the  latter  being  wild  and  picturesque.  Fifty  years  ago,  when 
this  place  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  it  was  kept 
in  high  order ;  but  at  present  it  is  comparatively  neglected. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  private  road  from  the  house  to 
Windsor,  through  the  duke's  property,  and  the  park  at  Dit- 
ton^  near  Datchet,  belonging  to  Lord  Montagu.  In  the  kit- 
chen-garden at  Langley  we  observed  some  young  fruit  trees 
planted  on  hills  raised  3  ft.  above  the  surface.  Mr.  Stephens, 
the  gardener,  not  being  at  home,  we  could  not  learn  exacdy 
the  object  in  view ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  it  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Mr.  McDonald,  at  the  Dalkeith  gardens,  viz.,  to  pre- 
vent the  roots  from  getting  so  soon  down  to  the  subsoil,  which 
always  produces  canker.  The  water  in  the  park  is  good  in 
regard  to  form  and  extent;  but  it  wants  a  margin  broken 
with  gravel  or  stones,  to  relieve  the  monotonous  effect  pro- 
duced by  its  close  contact  with  the  green  turf.  Two  raised 
beds,  bordered  by  basketwork,  have  been  recently  formed, 
in  imitation  of  those  in  the  flower-garden  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Ditton  Park,  Lord  Montagu.  —  The  surface  is  perfectly 
flat,  but  it  is  varied  with  abundance  of  fine  old  elms.  The 
house,  which  is  castellated,  and  was  rebuilt,  a  few  years  ago, 
by  Mr.  Atkinson,  is  surrounded  by  a  moat.  It  has  altogether 
an  excellent  effect :  and  thei^  are  a  very  appropriate  chapel, 
gardener's  house,  and  two  lodges;  all  built  or  repaired  by 
Mr.  Atkinson,  who  excels  in  castles  and  Gothic  cottages; 
and,  to  satisfy  us,  only  requires  to  give  a  little  more  boldness 
and  freedom  to  his  chimney  tops,  gable  ends,  and  other  pro- 
minent parts  in  the  sky  outline.  Many  convenient  and  com- 
fortable cottages  and  villas  are  entirely  spoiled  as  picturesque 
objects,  for  want  of  a  continued  attention  to  the  ^*  bold  and 
free  *'  in  the  production  of  their  outlines.  The  kitchen-garden 
contains  four  acres,  and  was  formed,  about  twenty-two  years 
ago,  by  the  present  gardener,  Mr.  Anderson,  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
McDonald  of  Dalkeith,  who  has  been  gardener  here  during 
a  period  of  twenty-seven  years.  The  wall  trees,  he  told  us, 
did  remarkably  well  for  some  few  years  after  planting,  till 
their  roots  got  down  to  the  gravel,  which  lies  2  ft.  below  the 
surface.  The  apricots  on  pear  plum  stocks  gave  way  first ; 
but  those  on  muscle  plum  stocks  remain  good  to  this  day. 
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Many  of  the  trees  in  the  open  garden  are  cankered.  The 
reason,  in  our  opinion,  is,  that  the  borders  have  been  cropped 
too  severely,  and  too  deeply  dug ;  and  the  same  reason  applies 
to  the  quarters,  where,  in  every  garden,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  there  ought  to  be  no  fruit  trees  at  all.  Considering 
that  in  this  garden,  as  in  most  others,  the  number  of  hands 
has  been  lately  much  reduced,  we  found  it  in  tolerable  order. 
Mr.  Anderson  pointed  out  to  us  some  sycamore  trees  here 
which  every  year  are  covered  witli  honey  dew ;  which  dew, 
dropping  on  the  shrubs  beneath  (such  as  box,  holly,  &c.), 
occasions  their  leaves  to  become  black,  and  their  branches  to 
be  covered  with  lichens ;  while  shrubs  of  the  same  kinds,  not 
under  the  drip  of  the  sycamores,  are  perfectly  healthy. 

Frogtnore  Lodge^  the  Princess  Augusta.  —  We  have  so  often 
before  mentioned  this  quiet  retreat,  that  we  shall  have  very 
little  to  say  of  it  at  present.  It  is  in  good  order ;  and  there 
is  a  fine  display  of  the  flowers  of  the  season.  We  particu- 
larly noticed  a  collection  of  picotees  and  carnations,  raised 
from  German  seeds,  which  we  brought  over  for  Mr.  Ingram, 
from  our  correspondents  at  Stutgard,  M.  Hertz  and  M. 
Bosch,  in  1829.  Among  these  are  a  number  of  new  and 
beautiful  varieties.  We  observed  also  some  new  calceolarias, 
hollyhocks,  and  georginas,  raised  by  Mr.  Ingram ;  and  fine 
collections  of  that  fashionable  flower,  heartsease.  We  measured 
the  trunks  of  two  fine  evergreen  oaks  in  the  pleasure-ground, 
and  found  one,  at  tlie  height  of  2^  ft.  from  the  ground,  about 
toft.,  and  the  other,  at  the  same  height,  about  12ft.  in  cir- 
cumference. There  is  a  neat  Swiss  seat  now  erecting  near 
the  lake,  which  has  been  lately  cleaned,  and  two  large  pikes, 
which  had  devoured  almost  all  the  other  fish,  one  weighing 
19  lbs.  and  the  other  22  lbs.,  were  taken. 

Var^s  Nursery.  —  Observed  a  remarkably  fine  Tecoma 
radicans  mkjor,  the  blossoms  larger  and  more  abundant  than 
any  we  ever  saw,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  small  one  at 
Ditton  Park.  Macleaya  in  flower,  upwards  of  10ft.  high,  and 
very  showy.  A  purple  and  white  -^conitum ;  a  new  and  rare 
hybrid,  very  splendid  ;  a  dwarf  georgina  (d^nsa),  which  never 
exceeds  a  foot  in  height.  Various  other  plants,  and  a  good 
stock  of  very  fine  yuccas,  which  have  several  times  flowered 
splendidly  in  this  nursery. 

Forest  Hilly  Rileyy  Esq.  —  At^.  4.     A  small  place, 

without  any  pretensions  to  natural  beauty ;  but  with  a  lawn 
tasteftiUy  laid  out,  and  planted  and  kept  in  the  highest  order, 
by  the  present  gardener,  Mr.  Brown.  The  standard  roses  in 
the  lawn  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  dug  circles,  about  1 8  in. 
in  diameter  ;  and  these  dug  circles  are  obliged  to  be  covered 
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equally  without  appropriate  scenery;  with  the  exception, 
however,  of  an  arch,  serving  as  a  viaduct  for  the  public  road. 
At  the  dam  built  to  raise  the  lake,  a  very  good  cascade  has 
been  produced;  and  in  one  or  two  other  places  there  are 
some  stones  arranged  in  imitation  of  rock  work.  With  the 
cascade  and  rdckwork  we  have  no  fault  to  find ;  and  little  with 
the  Grecian  fragments,  which  are  put  together  with  consider-^ 
able  taste :  but  all  the  rest  we  consider  bad.  We  must  not 
forget  to  mention  a  very  handsome  stone  bridge,  of  five  or 
six  arches,  which  we  think  altogether  inappropriate  to  lakes, 
and  more  especially  to  their  broad  parts.  Bridges  are  best 
adapted  to  rivers,  or  to  the  narrow  parts  of  lakes ;  where  one, 
or  at  most  two,  arches  will  suffice  for  joining  the  opposite 
banks.  We  have  the  same  objection  to  the  long  bridge  in 
Kensington  Gardens  as  to  this  one  at  Virginia  Water,  as  we 
have  shown  at  length  in  our  first  volume. 

The  Cottage  of  George  the  Fourth  is  taken  down,  with  the 
exception  of  one  room ;  and  this  room,  and  th^  adjoining 
grounds,  are  in  a  state  of  neglect. 

The  Flaxer^Garden  at  Windsor  Castle  has  received  the  ad- 
dition of  a  number  of  marble  vases,  and  statues,  some  of 
them  cast  in  metal,  and  some  of  marble.  Some  of  these 
are  from  the  antique,  and  some  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  planting  of  the  garden  is  liable  to  all  the  objections  which 
we  before  mentioned  (Vol.  V.  p.  605.) ;  and  the  beds  at  this 
time  are  almost  without  flowers :  very  different,  indeed,  from 
the  dazzling  display  at  Dropmore.  In  some  of  the  vases 
there  were  a  few  shabby  half-starved  fuchsias  and  other 
green-house  plants,  which  would  be  considered  a  disgrace  in 
a  cottager's  window ;  and  the  few  flowers  introduced  in  the 
beds  were  chiefly  yellow  lupines,  marigolds,  and  other  of  the 
commotiest  annuals.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  fountain,  issuing 
from  the  orifices  of  a  piece  of  metal  resembling  the  rose  of  a 
watering-pot.  The  horizontal  jets,  which  rise  only  an  inch 
or  two  above  the  water,  and  extend  almost  in  contact  with  its 
surface,  have  an  exceedingly  good  effect,  by  giving  great 
agitation  to  the  water ;  but  there  is  much  want  of  a  perpen- 
dicular central  jet.  The  view  from  the  noble  terrace  round 
this  garden  is,  for  richness  and  grandeur,  as  far  as  we  know, 
unrivalled ;  and  the  exterior  architecture  of  the  castle,  now 
nearly  everywhere  renovated,  appears  to  us  in  unexception- 
able taste.  The  gates  to  the  long  walk  or  avenue,  with  their 
low  stone-roofed  lodges,  and  massive  angular  stone  piers  con- 
necting the  iron  palisading,  we  particularly  admire.  We  saw 
the  state-roon  s,  which  are  finished  in  a  simple  Crothic  style 
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(with  the  exception  of  the  ball-room^  which  is  in  that  of 
Louis  XIV.) ;  but  they  are  not  yet  furnished. 

Inn  at  SaltkilL^^Aug.  5.  This  house,  which  has  attained 
great  celebrity  for  furnishing  all  the  comforts  of  private  life 
to  the  higher  classes,  has  had  the  character  also  of  a  garden 
inn,  to  our  knowledge,  for  the  last  thirty  years.  The  veranda, 
when  we  first  saw  it,  was  hung  with  festoons,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  of  Cobce^a  scindens ;  and  it  is  now  varied  by 
many  of  the  finest  modern  creepers.  At  the  foot  of  the  sup- 
ports, the  finer  sorts  of  fuchsias,  pelargoniums,  calceolarias, 
and  other  green-house  exotics,  are  flourishing  with  as  great 
luxuriance,  and  as  completely  untouched  by  passengers,  as  if 
they  were  bordered  by  a  lawn  in  front  of  a  gentleman's  seat. 
We  can  only  compare  this  veranda  with  that  at  Mrs.  Starkey's 
cottage  at  Bowness  (Vol.  VII.  p.  525.),  similarly  circum- 
stanced :  a  proof,  among  many  that  might  be  adduced,  that  the 
public  will  never  injure  things  meant  to  be  enjoyed  by  them. 
Across  the  road  is  a  garden,  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 
laid  out  as  pleasure-ground,  with  numerous  flower-beds  on 
turf,  a  straight  broad  gravel  walk  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
veranda,  numerous  fine  trees,  a  mount,  a  seat  under  a  tree, 
a  summer-house,  a  bower,  swings,  and  a  green-house  well 
stocked  with  showy  plants ;  the  whole  in  the  very  highest 
order  and  keeping. 

SaltkiU  Nursery f  Mr.  Stewart.  —  This  nursery,  which  is  of 
considerable  extent,  has  been  established  upwanls  of  twenty- 
five  years;  and  we  take  blame  to  ourselves  for  not  having 
before  given  some  notice  of  it  in  this  Magazine.  It  contains, 
near  the  house  (which  is  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road 
when  going  from  London),  several  green-houses,  with  a  good 
collection  of  the  more  showy  and  recently  introduced  house 
plants;  a  good  assortment  of  choice  herbaceous  plants,  in- 
cluding the  newest  annuals;  with  a  number  of  rare  trees  and 
shrubs :  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  an  ample 
stock  of  forest  and  fruit  trees.  Among  these  is  an  assort- 
ment of  apples,  placed  in  a  line,  including  all  those  figured 
or  named  in  Ronald's  Pyrus  Malus  Brentfordiensis :  and  some 
others,  not  described  anywhere.  In  the  green-houses  we 
noticed,  among  other  plants,  the  Ciscuta  sinensis  in  great 
vigour;  a  choice  assortment  of  fuchsias,  many  of  which  were 
raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Stewart,  and  which  promise  some 
new  varieties ;  and  a  pelargonium-house,  fuUv  stocked  with  the. 
best  varieties.  In  one  of  Mr.  Stewart's  nouses  a  CoboeV 
lived  nine  years,  producing  vigorous  growth,  and  abundance 
of  flowers  every  year.  Among  the  green-house  plants  in  the 
open  air  was  a  large  Lamberti'a  formosa,  splendidly  covered 
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with  its  beautiful  flowers ;  and  also  a  new  variety  of  Passifi6ra 
C8eriilea«  On  each  side  of  the  front  entrance  to  the  nursery  is 
a  fine  weeping  ash,  planted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  to 
commemorate  the  death  of  George  III. ;  and,  at  tlie  side 
entrance,  is  an  evergreen  oak,  already  a  fine  tree,  placed  there 
to  commemorate  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  George  IV. 
We  intend  in  future  to  visit  this  garden  periodically;  as  well 
as  that  of  Mr.  Brown,  at  Slough ;  and  also  that  of  Mr.  Baillie, 
which  we  did  not  now  see. 

Bumham.  -—  In  passing  the  second  time  through  this  vil- 
lage, we  noticed  a  beautiful  little  well-kept  flower-garden, 
with  a  central  circular  bed  of  fuchsias  magnificently  in  flower ; 
radiating  from  which  were  beds  of  pelargoniums  and  the 
finer  annuals.  This  garden  belonged  to  a  village  seedsman 
of  the  name  of  Austin.  In  the  main  street  are  two  very 
choice  flower-gardens,  and  a  fine  cedar  tree  opposite  the  house 
of  a  brewer ;  and,  at  the  comer  of  a  cottage,  a  remarkably 
large  Buddies  globosa.  Throughout  the  village  there  are  a 
number  of  fine  plants  and  shrubs. 

Missing  our  way,  we  stumbled  on  the  kitchen-garden  of 
Dropmore,  kept  by  Mr.  Duncan,  in  which  were  some  fine 
fig  trees,  peach  trees,  and  other  fi*uits. 

Taplcrm  Lodge^  Mrs.  Tunno.  —  This  is  a  pleasing  place,  of 
considerable  extent.  A  striking  feature,  in  approaching  to 
the  entrance  front,  is  a  detached  conservatory  with  glass  on 
all  sides,  and  an  architectural  elevation,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Stewart  of  Great  Russell  Street.  The  head  gardener  here, 
Mr.  Holland,  who  is  one  of  our  correspondents,  showed  us 
remarkably  fine  crops  of  melons  and  Ribston  pippins,  the 
latter  apple  having  this  season  produced  large  crops  every- 
where. A  small  conical-shaped  tree  of  the  Hawthornden 
apple  was  so  laden  with  fruit  fi'om  the  base  to  the  summit, 
that  it  presented  a  perfect  cone  of  apples,  the  stem  of  the 
tree  being  totally  concealed,  and  even  great  part  of  the  leaves. 
Mr.  Holland  grows  succory  here  in  the  open  garden,  during 
the  summer  season,  and,  in  winter,  he  plants  the  roots  in 
boxes,  and  places  them  under  a  stage  in  a  house  for  forcing 
flowers,  thus  producing  tender,  crisp,  and  finely  flavoured 
salad  throughout  the  winter.  The  Cficumis  flexu6sus,  or 
snake  gourd,  is  here  grown  to  great  perfection  as  a  curiosity; 
one  plant  being  raised  from  seed  every  year.  Of  four  fruit 
now  on  this  plant,  one  measured  7  fi.  1  in.;  another,  6  ft  5  in.; 
and  a  third,  5  ft  5  in.  The  fourth  was  impregnated,  and 
swelling  for  producing  seeds  for  the  following  season.  It 
may  be  noticed  here,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  when  gardeners  wish  cucumbers  or  gourds  of 
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any  sort  to  grow  long,  and  not  thick,  they  prevent  them  from 
being  fecundated  by  extracting  the  style  and  stigma  im- 
mediately before  the  flower  opens.  The  fruit  grows  slower 
when  thus  treated,  but  becomes  much  longer.  When  gar- 
deners wish  cucumbers  to  swell  rapidly,  so  as  to  be  cut  early, 
not  only  are  the  stamens  allowed  to  come  to  perfection, 
but  the  male  flower  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  female 
flower  artificially.  A  Cunningh^mta  lias  here  lived  three 
years  in  the  open  ground  without  the  slightest  protection; 
and  a  bed  of  Fiichsta  gracilis,  five  years.  Some  fine  tree 
pelargoniums,  on  the  lawn,  we  were  informed,  were  of  the 
variety  called  Rickett's  seedling :  the  flowers  were  of  a  bril- 
liant scarlet,  and  the  plants  of  uncommon  vigour,  with  from 
80  to  100  flowers  on  one  truss  or  umbel.  The  yellow  rose 
likes  this  dry  gravelly  soil,  and  flowers  in  it  freely,  producing 
perfect  flowers.  What  is  very  remarkable  here  is,  that  fine 
crops  of  melons  are  grown  in  pits  entirely  without  the  aid  of 
bottom  heat  Rock  melons,  grown  in  this  manner,  fre- 
quently weigh  8  lbs.  Grange's  broccoli  is  here  cultivated, 
and  produces  heads  all  the  year  round.  There  is  an  elegant 
aviary  for  canaries,  on  a  board  against  which  are  some  verses 
by  one  of  the  Misses  Tunno,  addressing  the  birds  on  the 
subject  of  their  want  of  liberty,  which  do  equal  credit  to  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  authoress. 

Taplam  Courts  Earl  of'  Orkney,  — •  This  place  is  nobly  situ- 
ated ;  the  house,  with  the  pleasure-grounds  being  placed  on 
the  brow  of  a  lofty  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  commanding  a 
noble  reach  of  that  river,  with  an  extensive  prospect  of  the 
fertile  and  well-wooded  country  beyond.  The  ruins  of  an 
old  church  adjoining  the  house,  and  a  yew  tree  of  very  great 
age  on  the  summit  of  a  mount,  form  fine  objects.  The 
exterior  architecture  of  the  house  and  offices  has  been  begun 
to  be  improved  in  the  old  English  manner.  A  number  of 
old  walls  have  been  pulled  down,  and  the  scenery  on  the 
lawn  thrown  open.  The  efiect  is  excellent.  In  a  conserv- 
atory are  some  fine  plants,  bought  at  the  sale  at  White 
Knights  four  vears  ago.  Among  others,  there  is  a  Magnoha 
fusckta  loft,  high,  and  nearly  30  ft.  in  circumference.  An 
Acacia  loph^ntha,  when  we  saw  it,  was  ripening  seeds. 
There  is  a  terrace  walk  here,  on  the  summit  of  the  bank, 
about  SOO  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river,  nearly  two  miles  in 
length  ;  which,  taken  altogether,  might  be  made  one  of  the 
finest  things  of  the  kind  in  England,  and  probably  in  the 
world.  Between  this  and  the  natural  wood  which  skirts  the 
base  of  the  bank  there  is  an  admirable  situation  for  an  ar- 
boretum :  but  Lord  Orkney  is  more  fond  of  engineering  than 
Vol.  IX,  —  No.  47.  u  u 
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of  gardening ;  in  fact,  he  may  be  said  to  be  devoted  lo  tbe 
former,  having  a  workshop  close  to  the  house,  in  which 
several  engineers  are  constantly  employed.  The  turning 
lathe  in  this  shop  is  moved  by  a  steam-engine  of  exquisite 
workmanship. 

Taplow  House,  Pascoe  Grenfell,  Esq.  —  The  house  is  situ- 
ated half-way  down  the  same  high  bank  on  which  is  placed 
Taplow  Court,  Park  Place,  Cliefden,  Hedsor,  and  a  number 
of  other  fine  places,  commencing  at  Richmond,  and  extending, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  to  near  Reading,  where  the 
banks  become  level  on  both  sides.  The  house  is  here,  very 
properly,  entered  from  behind ;  and  the  view  from  the  prin- 
cipal rooms  commands  the  Thames  and  Windsor  Castle.  The 
grounds  are  not  very  extensive;  but  the  lawn  slopes  most 
beautifully^  and  it  is  judiciously  varied  by  choice  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  beds  of  flowers,  the  latter  of  the  rarest  and  most 
beautiful  kinds,  assiduously  and  successfully  cultivated,  and 
kept  in  the  most  exquisite  order  by  the  gardener,  Mr. 
Springall,  who  has  been  in  that  capacity  here  for  thirty  years^ 
and  has  planted  nearly  every  tree,  and  laid  out  every  bed. 
The  first  view  of  the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  bosomed  as  it 
is  in  verandas  covered  with  creepers  and  in  banks  of  flowers^ 
as  seen  from  a  dark  walk  near  the  lodge,  through  which 
strangers  are  introduced,  operates  like  enchantment. .  We 
never  were  more  delighted  with  anything  in  a  small  place.  The 
first  wing  of  the  house  is  only  one  story  high,  and  contains  a 
suite  of  rooms,  including  a  library,  shaded  by  a  skeleton 
veranda.  By  this  term  we  mean  a  veranda  that,  instead  of  a 
close  roo^  has  merely  the  wall  plate,  and  a  slight  rafter  from 
the  top  of  each  prop.  These  members  are  entirely  covered 
with  vegetation  in  great  luxuriance,  and  chiefly  by  the  Vir- 
ginian creeper.  The  railing  of  a  balcony  in  front  of  the. 
dining-room  is  similarly  covered,  as  is  the  veranda  over  it. 
The  central  part  of  the  basement  of  the  house  may  be  de- 
scribed as  embosomed  in  rockwork  and  flowers  in  pots  and 
vases.  On  one  end  of  the  house  is  a  beurr6  d' Aremberff  pear 
tree,  SO  ft  high,  covered  with  fruit  Turning  round  before 
the  steps  which  descend  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  lawn^ 
the  latter  is  varied  by  beds  of  flowers  which  lose  themselves 
among  trees,  shrubs,  and  glades  in  every  direction,  but  so  far 
below  the  eye,  that,  when  looking  at  them,  the  distant  scenerv 
is  not  taken  into  the  landscape.  Raising  the  eye,  we  catch 
the  Thames  and  Windsor  Castle  between  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  The  walk  proceeds  in  a  winding  direction  till  it 
reaches  a  straight  walk  shaded  by  elms,  the  simplicity  of 
w  hich  contrasts  finely  with  the  variety  and  intricacy  of  the. 
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t)ther  watks.  Among  the  trees  not  planted  by  Mr.  Springall, 
tnay  be  noticed  a  magnificent  plane,  100  ft.  high,  with 
branches  extending  far  on  every  side,  and  sweeping  the 
ground;  a  tulip  tree,  70ft.  high,  and  some  noble  elms.  We 
were  particularly  struck  with  the  vigorous  growth  of  every 
description  of  plant  introduced  in  the  flower-beds ;  and  we 
were  informed  by  Mr.  Springall  of  the  cause ;  viz.,  that  he 
takes  out  the  soil  every  year  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.  or  S  ft.,  and 
renews  it  entirely.  He  does  not  introduce  a  single  bed,  or 
even  a  single  plant,  however  common  may  be  the  kind,  with- 
out this  precaution.  On  observing  the  flower-stems  and 
remaining  flowers  of  Gladiolus  byzantinus  very  strong,  Mr. 
Springall  stated  that  he  never  puts  dung  in  his  compost  for 
these  plants,  but  only  uses  yellow  loam  with  a  little  sand.  The 
different  dwarf  blue-flowered  lobelias,  such  as  L.  unident^ta, 
ftellidif&lia,  ^rinoides,  &c.,  grow  here  so  much  larger  than  we 
have  seen  them  any  where  else,  that  they  appeared  like 
distinct  varieties.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  difiereht 
verbenas  and  of  most  of  the  other  usual  lawn  plants. 
The  masses  of  blossom  shown  by  single  pelargoniums  were 
remarkably  fine ;  some  of  them  were  3  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  6  ft.  high,  forming  a  complete  cone  of  scarlet 
flowers.  These  plants  continue  in  bloom  all  the  summer, 
a  particular  variety  being  used  for  that  purpose,  which  is  ob- 
tained in  the  following  ingenious  manner :  —  It  is  well  known 
to  gardeners  that  variegated-leaved  pelargoiliums  flower  more 
freely,  and  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  than  any  of  the 
varieties  which  are  not  variegated ;  but  then  these  variegated 
plants  never  grow  large,  or  produce  strong  wood  and  vigor- 
ous leaves.  To  obtain  strong  wood  and  luxuriant  foliage, 
as  well  as  a  continuance  of  bloom  all  the  season,  Mr.  Springall 
chose  a  cutting  from  a  variegated  plant  which  had  run,  or 
returned  to  its  original  green ;  and  from  this  cutting  he  pro- 
pagated the  plants  which  he  trains  as  cones.  We  may  observe, 
that  here,  as  at  Dropmore,  the  walks  were  brimful  of  gravelj 
and  the  grass  edgings  clipped,  and  not  pared,  which,  as  we 
have  often  before  said,  is  one  of  tlie  greatest  beauties  in  the 
details  of  walks,  though  we  cannot  get  it  attended  to  half 
so  much  as  we  could  wish.  Mr.  Springall  is  enthusiasti- 
cally devoted  to  his  profession,  and  is  in  his  garden,  as  he 
informed  us,  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  it  is  dark  at 
night*  His  master  never  interferes  with  his  management, 
and  this  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  case,  when  the  garden 
is  so  well  conducted  9s  it  is  here.  Mr.  Springall  lives  in  a 
pretty  thatched  cottage  by  the  road'side,  with  an  octagon  front, 
and  a  veranda  ornamented  by  creepers ;  he  has  also  a  very 
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neat  flower-garden  in  front  Opposite  the  entrance  to  Tap^ 
low  House  is  another  handsome  cottage,  with  a  beautiful 
flower-garden  in  front,  evidently  under  the  superintending 
care  of  Mr.  Springall ;  so  that  the  general  impression,  bom 
on  entering  and  leaving  the  place,  is  that  of  comfort,  neatness, 
and  fine  flowers. 

WakerilPs  Nursery^  Maidefikead*  —  This  nursery  has  only 
been  lately  established  ;  and  Mr.  Wakerill  is  taking  the  most 
effectual  means  of  insuring  success,  viz.,  that  of  procuring  all 
the  newest  hardy  plants  from  the  Epsom  and  other  nurseries 
about  London,  and  propagating  Uiem  with  rapidity.  He 
has  a  Wistarm  Consequa^ia  in  the  comer  of  a  frame  con- 
taining hot  dung,  and  by  training  the  shoots,  as  they  grow, 
concentrically  round  the  frame,  placing  every  alternate  bud 
over  a  pot  of  earth,  he  raises  half  as  many  plants  as  he  has 
buds  in  one  summer.  We  never  saw  anything  of  the  kind 
more  cleverly  done.  liast  year  Mr.  Wakerill  sold  50  plants 
to  the  trade,  from  this  two-light  hot-bed,  independently  of 
what  he  sold  to  his  private  customers,  and  kept.  He  is  pro- 
pagating Mibes  sanguineum  with  equal  facility,  from  cuttings 
of  the  young  wood.  This  nursery  was  in  very  high  order, 
and  altogether  we  wei'e  exceedingly  gratified  with  it,  and  with 
the  conversation  of  Mr.  Wakerill. 

There  are  two  Inns  at  Maidenhead  having  gardens,  one  by 
the  water  side,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  landscape 
garden,  and  the  other  at  the  Sun  Inn,  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  town,  noticed  Vol.  III.  p.  481.,  which  is  an  ornamental  or 
flower  garden,  in  the  Dropmore  manner.  It  is  in  as  high 
order  as  when  we  last  examined  it,  and  a  distinguishing  feature, 
on  entering  it,  is  an  acuminated  semiglobe,  like  the  Antheum 
at  Brighton,  of  pelargoniums,  the  base  planted  in  soil  raised 
to  a  certain  height  of  the  requisite  curve,  and  the  remainder 
in  pots  on  a  stage,  which  completes  the  figure. 

Park  Place-f  Maitland,  Esq.  —  We  walked  over  the 

whole  of  the  ruins,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  this  once  mag- 
nificent place,  in  company  with  the  excellent  and  very  intelli- 
gent gardener,  Mr.  White;  and  often  did  we  think  of  what  it 
must  nave  been  in  the  time  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  when  he 
went  over  it  with  its  then  proprietor,  General  Conway.  At 
that  time  between  forty  and  fifty  men  were  employed  in  keep- 
ing it  in  order,  and  now  there  are  only  three,  with  one  woman, 
kept  for  the  same  purpose.  To  expect  any  thing  like  high 
keeping,  therefore,  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  though  it  is 
really  wonderful  how  much  Mr.  White  has  been  able  to  effect 
with  means  so  circumscribed.  We  cannot  help  deeply  re- 
gretting that  such  a  place  is  not  kept  up  as  it  ought  to  be. 
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It  is  grievous  to  see  General  Conway's  buildings  idl  going  to 
decay,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  druidical  temple  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  where 
he  was  some  time  governor ;  and  the  rustic  bridge,  over  which 
the  public  road  is  carried,  and  under  which  there  is  a  vista 
to  the  Thames.  Near  the  house  are  some  magnificent  old 
trees,  particularly  a  cedar  planted  by  George  III.,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  stately  cedar  tree  in  England,  which  we 
doubt  not  may  be  the  case :  if  any  surpass  it,  it  must  be  some 
of  those  at  Whitton.  The  soil  in  most  parts  of  these  grounds 
is  a  strong  clay,  very  hard  and  dry  in  summer ;  and  yet  on 
this  numerous  rows  of  spruce  fir  trees  have  recently  been 
planted,  a  tree  which  prefers  soft  soil  in  a  low  moist  situation. 
In  conseauence  of  this,  these  trees,  though  not  more  than 
10(1.  high,  are  covered  with  cones.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
tree  for  which  the  soil  and  situation  are  so  ill  adapted.  The 
Thames,  as  seen  from  the  Druid's  temple,  contains  an  island, 
which,  with  the  banks  and  the  general  outline  of  both  the 
island  and  the  river,  might  afford  an  excellent  lesson  to  land«- 
scape-gardeners  in  imitating  tame  rivers  in  level  parks.  Park 
Place  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  lavender  plantations, 
which  occupy  between  40  and  50  acres.  The  plants  are  raised 
from  cuttings,  which  are  slipped  o£P  and  prepared  by  women 
in  the  autumn,  and  bedded  in,  in  rows,  in  any  spare  piece 
of  garden  ground,  where  they  remain  for  two  years.  The 
ground  into  which  they  are  to  be  transplanted  being  prepared 
bv  shallow  trenching,  or  double  ploughing,  the  plants  are 
placed  in  rows  4  ft.  apart,  and  at  2  ft.  distance  in  the  rows. 
For  three  or  four  years  a  row  of  turnips  or  potatoes  is  grown 
between  the  rows  of  lavender;  after  which  period,  or  about 
the  time  that  the  lavender  plants  in  the  row  touch  each  other, 
half  of  them  are  removed,  leaving  the  field  covered  with  plants 
4  ft.  apart  every  way.  All  the  culture  which  is  required  after- 
wards, is  keeping  the  soil  free  from  weeds.  In  a  few  years  the 
plants  touch  each  other ;  and  in  this  state  they  will  remain 
from  15  to  20  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil : 
they  are  then  taken  up,  and  the  ground  cropped  for  two  or 
three  years  with  turnips  and  other  field  crops ;  after  which  the 
lavender  plantation  is  renewed.  The  flowers  are  obliged  to 
be  either  sold  to  a  regular  licensed  distiller,  or  distilled  on  the 
premises,  on  account  of  the  excise  laws.  The  oil  from  the 
plantation  here  is  said  to  be  of  the  best  quality ;  doubtless, 
from  the  calcareous  nature  of  the  soil. 

The  present  proprietor  of  Park  Place  has  built  a  very 
handsome  boat-house  on  the  river  side,  and  has  finished  and 

furnished  it  interiorly  with  Elizabethan  and  Dutch  fittings  up 
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and  furniture :  the  whole  is  in  consistent  taste.  Mrs.  Malt-*' 
land  has  also  built  a  school,  in  which  a  number  of  childrert 
are  gratuitously  educated;  a  practice  highly  to  be  commended, 
so  long  as  a  national  system  of  education  is  withheld.  Mr. 
Maitland  has  also  bulk  two  new  lodges,  and  made  a  new 
approach.  The  lodges,  as  well  as  the  boat-house,  are  by  a 
local  carpenter ;  and  though  the  former  want  the  l)oldness  and 
freedom  which  indicate  a  master  artist,  they  do  credit  to  his 
taste.  Their  style  is  original,  bordering  on  the  Elizabethan, 
and  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  consistent. 

The  temporary  fence  along  one  of  tlie  approaches  is  formed 
of  posts  and  one  top  rail,  both  being  young  larch  fir  trees 
with  the  bark  and  about  2  ft.  of  the  branches  left  on :  thus 
presenting  a  most  formidable  chevahde-frisCf  which  must  be  of 
considerable  durabiKty.  On  the  public  road  side,  a  bank, 
between  20  ft.  and  SO  ft.  high,  which  had  been  sloped  to  an 
angle  of  45°,  is  now  formed  into  a  more  acute  angle,  it  being 
found  that  heavy  rains  wash  down  the  new  earth  much  less 
when  a  bank  is  very  steep.  The  cause  evidently  is,  that  less  rain 
falls  upon  it  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Reduce  the 
face  of  the  bank  to  a  perpendicular,  if  practicable,  and  no  raia 
at  all  would  fall  on  it. 

Lavender  Cottage^  — ^—  Graham^  Esq.y  is  finely  sitnaied  on 
a  knoll,  backed  by  the  woods  of  Park  Place,  and  having  the 
'Tliames  at  a  short  distance  from  the  boundary  of  its  lawn, 
the  public  road  on  the  right,  and  the  lavender  plantation 
stretching  away  to  the  left' along  the  base  of  the  chalk  hills. 
In  General  Conway's  time,  this  was  the  house  of  his  steward ; 
but  it  is  now  let  as  a  gentleman's  residence. 

77ie  Readifig  Nursery^  Mr.  Myles  Priest.  —  August  6. 
This  nursery  was  established  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Ck)nnings,  whose  executors  sold  the  stock  and  good-will 
to  Mr.  Priest.  This  gentleman  was  brought  up  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  at  Norwich,  but  being  enthusiastically  fond 
of  gardening,  he  has  relinquished  the  legal  profession  for  the 
nursery  business;  and,  having  begun  with  a  good  capital 
and  the  greatest  ardour,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will,  in  a 
short  time,  render  this  one  of  the  first  of  provincial  nurseries. 
The  extent,  at  present,  appears  to  be  nine  or  ten  acres,  most 
beautifully  situated,  on  a  bank  gently  sloping  to  the  south, 
about  a  mile  from  the  seed  shop,  which  is  in  the  market- 
place of  Reading.  For  some  years  past,  this  nursery  had 
been  neglected  ;  but  Mr.  Priest  is  procuring  all  the  new  and 
beautiful  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
increasing  them  through  the  assistance  of  two  excellent  pro- 
pagators from  the  nurseries  of  Colvill  and  of  Lee.     There 
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are  two  or  three  small  green-houses  and  pits,  and  more  will 
be  erected.  Down  the  centre  of  the  ground,  there  is  a  rustic 
arcade  over  a  walk,  pkuited  with  creepers,  two  of  a  sort,  one 
opposite  the  other,  which  has  a  roost  beautiful  efiect  as  a 
whole ;  and  when  walked  through,  shows  in  detail  the  cha- 
racter of  each  creeper,  so  as  to  enable  intending  purchasers 
to.  make  a  choice  from  personal  inspection.  Borders  are  to 
be  formed  along  the  principal  walks,  to  display  the  finest 
kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  including 
standard  roses ;  all  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  that  of  en- 
abling the  public  to  choose  for  themselves.  Our  readers  will 
recollect  the  notice  of  Mr.  Priest's  Schizanthus  (p.  465.) :  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  flowers  on  the 
decaying  plant,  which  has  produced  several  seeds.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  distinct  variety.  The 
drawing  sent  us  was  a  very  accurate  representation.  Mr. 
Priest  has  promised  to  send  us  a  communication  on  a  flori- 
cultural  impostor  who  has  visited  him,  and  another  on  the 
subject  of  the  fly  in  turnips. 

77ie  Market  of  Reading  is  well  supplied  with  the  com- 
moner vegetables  and  fruits,  and  particularly  with  apples  and 
cherries.  The  latter  fruit  this  year  is  very  abundant,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  The  cherry  nwirket  is  held  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays,  and  on  the  last  market-day,  the  7th  inst, 
the  price  was  l5.  6rf«  per  score  pounds.  The  last  cherry  market 
for  the  season  will  be  held  on  Saturday.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
cherry-growers  have  not  learned  the  art  of  making  kirscb- 
wasser.  (See  Vol.  IV.  p.  179.,  and  Vol.  VIII.  p.  182.)  Flowers, 
both  cut  and  in  pots,  are  brought  to  market  on  Saturdays,  both 
from  market-gardens  and  private  gardens.  Great  quantities 
of  green-house  plants  in  pots  have  been  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  market-place,  from  the  gardens  of  private  gentlemen,  and 
also  hawked  round  the  town  in  carts.  Mr.  Priest  mentioned 
to  us  one  gentleman  who  sold,  in  one  summer,  as  many  as 
950  pots  of  pelargoniums  in  this  way.  Onion  seed  is  exposed 
in  the  market  for  sale  at  a  certain  season,  and  this  year  pro- 
mises an  abundant  crop. 

The  Garden  of  the  Reading  Gaol  well  deserves  notice  in  a 

work,  the  great  object  of  which  is  to  promote  a  taste  for  this 

art.     It  is,  as  may  be  supposed,. small;  but  the  governor  has 

a  taste  not  only  for  gardening,  but  for  natural  history.     He 

has,  on  his  lawn  or  grass  plot,  a  beautiful  piece  of  rockwork, 

composed  of  flints  and  fragments  of  mural  antiquities.     He 

has,  also,  a  variety  of  plants  of  the  choicest  kinds,  such  as 

WistAn'o,  double  furze,  Rlbes  several  species.  Petunia  phce- 
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nicea,  and  numerous  pelargoniums,  the  vhole  mixed  with 
frijit  trees.  There  are  several  little  green-houses,  pits,  and 
frames,  well  stocked  with  rarities.  The  whole  was  in  the 
most  exquisite  order  and  keeping.  Every  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  high  brick  walls  of  the  gaol  for  training  vines 
and  fruit  trees.  The  governor  had  also  a  collection  of  &ncy 
rabbits,  a  beautiful  cockatoo,  &c.  The  prisoners  were  wa- 
tering the  plants ;  and  we  can  only  account  for  the  neatness 
of  the  whole  from  the  abundance  of  hands  at  the  command 
of  the  master.  On  looking  through  the  prison  we  felt,  as 
we  did  at  Aylesbury,  in  18S1,  the  deepest  regret  at  seeing 
so  many  persons  imprisoned  for  mere  trifles,  without  any 
reference  to  their  reformation ;  which  imprisonment,  as 
the  gaoler  himself  remarked,  could  only  have  the  effect  of 
making  them  worse.  Great  are  the  reforms  that  are  wanting 
in  this  department  of  national  police ;  and  much  remains  to 
be  imitated  from  the  French  and  American  practices.  How 
this  is  to  be  effected  in  a  country  divided  into  what  may  be 
called  castes,  and  where  a  sympathy  for  the  lower  classes  in 
any  that  are  above  them  is  sure  to  involve  obloquy,  is  what 
we  cannot  foresee.  Providence,  however,  wisely  orders  all 
things  for  the  best,  and  everything  is  advancing,  however 
slowly.  After  all  that  has  been  done  in  America,  however, 
in  the  way  of  prison  discipline,  it  is  now  found  that  preven  ion, 
by  early  education,  is  the  only  effectual  check  to  crime,  next 
to  that  of  abundant  employment  (See  Roebuck^ s  Speech  oti 
National  Education^  p.  7.) 

White  KnightSj  —  Choltneley,  Esq.  —  This  place  has 
lately  been  recovered  by  the  family  of  the  original  possessors, 
after  an  occupation,  for  seventy  years,  on  an  imperfect  title, 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Sir  Charles  CockerilK 
Mr.  Jones,  who  planted  the  place,  and  who  remained  here 
from  the  time  we  first  saw  it,  in  1804,  to  1830,  is  gone  to  be 

Sardener  to  the  duke  at  Blenheim;  and  the  present  gar- 
ener  is  Mr.  Ward,  from  Down  ton  Castle.  We  first  went 
over  the  house-garden ;  the  alterations  made  in  which  are,  the 
removal  of  some  of  the  hot-houses,  particularly  the  exotic 
aquariums ;  the  turfing  of  a  number  of  the  groups  of  flowers, 
leaving  only  the  shrubs  and  trees  that  were  in  them  ;  and  tl)e 
removal  of  all  the  plants  in  pots.  All  these,  the  hot-houses, 
and  all  the  removable  articles  in  the  grounds,  were  sold  by 
auction,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mortgagee,  Sir  Charles  Cock- 
erill,  who  had  advanced  85,000/.  to  the  duke  upon  the  estate. 
The  walks  remain  as  they  were,  as  do  a  few  of  the  flower- 
beds which  are  left  unturfed,  and  the  whole  of  the  beds  in 
the  botanic  garden.     The  interest  excited  by  the  garden, 
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notwithstanding  all  these  changes,  is  still  almost  as  great  as 
ever ;  because  the  rare  trees  and  shrubs,  which  were  at  all 
times  the  only  objects  of  permanent  value,  still  remaifi. 
We  have  not  time  to  particularise  these  in  detail ;  the  list, 
even  in  this  garden,  would  be  too  long;  but,  were  we  to 
include,  at  the  same  time,  the  garden  in  '^  the  wood,"  and  to 
note  the  number  and  dimensions  of  each  fine  plant,  it  would 
fill  a  magazine.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  almost  all  of  these 
plants  were  planted  during  the  latter  ten  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present,  when  the  prices 
of  many  articles  now  to  be  purchased  for  2s,  or  Ss.  were 
5,  10,  15,  and  20  guineas  each.  The  greater  number  of 
these  costly  plants  were  furnished  from  the  Hammersmith 
nursery;  and,  in  1804,  the  late  Mr.  Lee  informed  us,  that 
the  Marquess  of  Blandford's  bill  with  him  exceeded  15,000/. ! 
Before  we  proceed  to  "  the  wood,"  we  shall  notice  a  few  of 
the  trees  in  the  house*garden.  There  is  a  group  of  varie-> 
gated  trees,  in  which  one  of  the  varieties  of  variegated  oak  is 
remarkably  fine,  presenting,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of 
a  tree  of  shining  silver.  It  deserves  to  be  extensively  pro- 
pagated as  an  ornamental  plant;  and  we  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  both  of  Mr.  Priest  and  Mr. 
Wakerill,  not  forgetting  Mr.  Donald.  Cl^thra  paniculata, 
now  coming  into  flower,  has  attained,  in  some  places,  the 
height  of  15  ft.  Cunninghams,  10  ft.  high,  has  stood  with- 
out the  slightest  protection,  for  fifteen  years.  Six  trees  of 
Ailantus  glandul6sa  flower  every  year,  producing  only  male 
blossoms.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  Z^aurus  Sassafras  khA 
Lt.  Benzoin^  and  of  N^ssa  aquatica.  A  standard  Photinia 
serruRta  is  15  ft.  high,  the  branches  extending  over  a  circle  of 
15  ft.  in  diameter.  When  we  first  saw  this  plant,  in  1804, 
and  also,  we  believe,  in  1818,  it  was  covered  with  a  glass 
case ;  but  it  has  now  received  no  protection  for  many  years. 
Cratse'^gus  salicif&lia  is  large,  and  is  assuming  a  very  remark- 
able cedar-like  character,  ^''rbutus  ^ndrachne  is  10ft.  or 
12ft.  high,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  in  England.  The 
separate  specimens  of  azaleas,  on  the  lawn,  are  remarkably 
fine ;  and  many  of  them  are  above  6  ft.  high,  forming  hills  of 
blossom  in  May  and  June.  The  banks  of  rhododendrons 
are  higher  than  the  boundary  wall.  The  compartments  of 
the  garden  are,  in  some  places,  formed  into  panels,  sunk 
about  18  in.  deeper  than  the  surrounding  walks ;  this  has 
an  exceedingly  good  effect,  by  giving  a  terraced  and  elevated 
character  to  the  walks,  and  to  the  spectator  a  more  command- 
ing view  of  the  beds  in  the  panel.  In  all  formal  flower- 
gardens,  bordered  by  right  lines,  where   turf  edgings,  or 
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edgings  of  stone,  are  employed,  great  elOTect  is  produced  by 
attending  to  this  style  of  disposition.  Flower-beds,  in  such  a 
garden,  should  be  always  below  the  level  of  the  walks,  or 
else  considerably  above  them  on  a  raised  panel.  To  have 
them  on  a  level  with  the  walks  is  too  simple  for  a  style 
avowedly  artificial.  The  exterior  end  of  one  of  the  green- 
houses is  covered  with  masses  of  the  Caldmpelis  scilbra  and- 
Maurandya  Barclaya/sa,  splendidly  in  flower ;  the  orange  of 
the  one  forming  a  brilliant  contrast  to  the  purple  of  the 
other.  In  the  conservatory  are  two  magnolias,  each  10  ft. 
high,  gr&cilis  and  purpurea,  by  some  alleged  to  be  the  same ; 
but  they  are  here  decidedly  distinct,  even  in  wood  and  foliage, 
while  the  petals  of  the  flowers  of  gracilis  turn  back,  and  those 
of  purpjirea  are  cup-shaped,  or  rather  turn  inwards.  In  the 
same  conservatory  there  is  also  a  Magnoh'a  conspicua ;  these 
three  species  having  been  considered  green-house  plants  at 
the  time  this  house  was  planted.  The  M.  conspicua  has 
borne  seeds,  from  which  Mr.  Ward  has  raised  fifteen  plants, 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  the  first  that  have  been  raised 
from  seeds  ripened  in  England.  Acacia  elegans  is  large, 
and  very  handsome.  The  wall  covered  with  MsLgnbUa  gran- 
diflc^ra  is  magnificent  and  unique.  Mr.  Ward  has  very  judi- 
ciously layered  a  number  of  the  shoots  at  the  bottom,  to 
prevent  any  risk  of  its  becoming  naked  there ;  and  we  should 
recommend  removing  the  projecting  trellis  at  the  top,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  protect  the  lower  pait  of  the  wall  (but 
which  experience  proves  to  be  altogether  unnecessary),  height- 
ening the  wall  instead  of  it,  and  training  the  trees  eleven  or 
twelve  feet  higher.  To.  push  the  practice  of  training  magno- 
lias against  a  wall  as  far  as  it  would  go,  the  foundation  ot  the 
wall  ought  either  to  be  made  zigzag  or  wavy,  by  which  means 
a  very  thin  wall  may  be  carried  to  any  height  with  perfect 
security  ;  or  a  round  tower  might  be  built,  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in 
diameter,  the  trees  planted  outside,  and  the  tower  heightened 
as  they  grew. 

Proceeding  to  "  the  wood,"  we  cannot  help  noticing  the 
very  handsome  narrow  avenue  of  elms  which  forms  pait  of 
the  approach  from  Reading,  and  which  has  more  the  pro- 
portions of  the  centre  aile  of  a  cathedral  than  many  which 
we  have  seen.  Avenues  are  of  two  kinds :  those  which  are 
open,  as  at  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor;  and  those  which 
are  covered,  as  at  White  Knights,  Strathfieldsaye,  Christ 
Church  College  in  Oxford,  and  Littlecot  Park.  Comparing 
the  four  latter,  we  should  say  that  the  avenues  at  White 
Knights  and  Littlecot  Park  are  decidedly  the  most  elegant ; 
that  at  Strathfieldsaye  is  grand ;  and  that  at  Oxford,  though 
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now  in  a  state  of  decay,  would,  from  its  commanding  height,  be 
sublime,  if  it  were  of  greater  length.  "  The  wood  "  at  vVhite 
Knights  is  entered  through  a  gate  flanked  by  large  rough 
blocks  of  stone,  brought  from  Marlborough  Downs ;  but  set 
up,  as  a  /sbild.  might  be  supposed  to  have  done,  before  the 
wicket  of  its  baby  garden,  instead  of  being  arranged  so  as  to 
produce  some  kind  of  artificial,  or  architectural  character* 
Two  walks  proceed  one  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the 
lefl;  the  stranger  being  introduced  by  the  one,  and  returning 
by  die  other.  \Ve  shall  not  now  enumerate  the  objects  as  they 
are  seen  in  succession,  as  we  intend  to  do  that  in  a  review 
(which  we  have  had  prepared  for  some  years)  of  Hofland's 
White  Knights.  Tulip  trees  and  magnolias  of  large  size  first 
meet  the  eye,  mixed  with  the  oaks,  hazels,  and  beeches 
of  the  aboriginal  wood.  The  acacias  in  this  wood  have  been 
attacked  two  years  in  succession  by  a  black  aphis  which 
destroyed  almost  the  whole  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  several  are  totally  dead  ;  the  remainder  being  nearly 
bare,  and  so  sickly  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their 
dying  next  year.  Periodical  visitations  of  this  kind  by  insects, 
like  periodical  visitations  of  diseases  among  animals,  are  not 
yet  satisfactorily  accounted  for;  and  hence  it  is  out  of  the 

auestion  to  attempt  to  prevent  them.  The  catalpa  evidently 
oes  not  thrive  on  a  wet  subsoil ;  for  here  most  of  those  along 
the  catalpa  walk  are  dead,  and  the  rest  are  dying.  We  have 
observed  the  same  thing  with  the  catalpa  in  several  other 
places.  The  specimens  of  Pinus  Pallasia/MX  are  very  fine,  and 
vary  from  40  ft.  to  50  (t,  in  height.  It  is  said  that  only  about 
sixty  or  seventy  plants  were  imported,  and  that  the  marquess 
purchased  the  whole  of  them,  and  planted  them  in  these 
woods.  There  are  a  great  many  fine  specimens  of  Cratae^'gus 
tanacetifolia  both  in  this  wood  and  in  the  open  park ;  they 
come  into  flower  when  the  blossom  of  the  common  hawthorn 
begins  to  fade ;  and  in  autumn  the  trees  are  covered  with  large 
and  beautiful  yellow  haws.  The  C  odoratissima  greatly 
resembles  the  C.  tanacetifblia  in  leaf  and  mode  of  growth, 
and  it  flowers  at  exactly  the  same  time ;  but  its  berries,  which 
are  as  large  as  those  of  C.  tanacetif61ia,  are  of  a  fine  coral 
colour.  C  Aronia  bears  large  yellow  haws,  and  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  trees  of  the  genus.  All  these  species  of  Cratae^gus, 
as  well  as  many  others,  ought  to  be  introduced  in  every  park  and 
shrubbery.  There  are  some  good  specimens  of  Magnc^ha  py- 
ramid^ta,  a  tree  seldom  found  in  the  nurseries,  and  rare,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Gordon,  even  in  America.  Cornus  fl6rida 
was  large  and  very  handsome,  as  were  both  species  of  the  stuar- 
tias,  which  were  finely  covered  with  flowers.     A  handsome  tree 
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of  P^rus  Poll  verm,  SO  ft.  high,  was  in  fruit.  There  were  nu- 
merous large  virgilias,  and  magnolias  of  almost  every  species 
and  variety.  There  was  also  a  fine  specimen  of  Quercus  fas- 
tigiita,  a  tree  said  to  be  much  more  common  in  Germany 
than  in  England.  I'he  fountain  (see  fig.  68.  p.  215.)  is  in 
good  repair;  but,  though  handsome  in  itself,  it  certainly  appears 
misplaced  in  a  natural  valley.  The  long  arcades  are  in  a  state 
of  decay,  but  the  covered  seats  and  rustic  summer-houses  are 
in  tolerable  preservation,  notwithstanding  the  tearing  down  of 
the  shelves  and  other  movable  parts  of  the  latter,  which  were 
sold  by  auction.  Even  the  houses  themselves  were  lotted, 
and  put  in  the  catalogue  for  sale ;  but  they  were  claimed  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Cholmeley,  as  belonging  to  the  ground.  The 
river  in  the  park  is  now  so  completely  covered  with  jPris  Pseud- 
^'corus,  iSparganium,  and  y^lisma  jPiantago,  that  the  water  is 
invisible ;  and,  if  left  to  itself,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
a  very  few  years  it  will  become  marshy  ground.  White  Knights 
h&s  been  celebrated  in  the  gardening  world  from  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  laid  out  as  a  ferme  omee^  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  Whately,  Shenstone,  Pope,  and  all 
the  amateurs  of  landscape-gardening  of  the  time;  but  its 
beauties  as  a  ferme  omie  were  as  nothing,  when  compared 
with  those  created  by  the  Marquess  of  Blandford,  ^^  regard- 
less, "  as  the  auctioneers  say,  ^^  of  expense. "  It  is  said 
to  be  the  intention  of  Mr.  Cholmeley  to  sell  this  estate; 
and  we  most  sincerely  hope  that,  if  he  does  so,  it  may 
fall  into  the  hands  of  some  one  who  will  keep  it  up  pro- 
perly. We  do  not  care  for  having  the  hot-houses  restored, 
nor  are  we  exceedingly  anxious  that  herbaceous  plants  or 
flowers  of  any  kind  should  be  continued  in  the  house-garden, 
for  that  is  already  sufficiently  crowded  with  trees  and  shrubs: 
what  we  chiefly  desire  is,  to  see  all  the  rare  trees  and  shrubs 
preserved,  and  new  species  added  to  them  as  they  are  intro- 
duced. We  would  remove  all  the  common  articles  and  du- 
plicates from  the  house-garden,  and  all  those  which  are  too 
much  crowded  in  "  the  *  wood,"  and  plant  them  in  the  park, 
and  we  would  restore  ^^the  wood"  to  its  former  state,  and 
make  a  herbaceous  ground  there,  with  groups  on  the  turf, 
according  to  the  natural  system.  Were  the  town  of  Reading 
sufficiently  rich,  it  would  do  them  honour  to  purchase  this 
park,  and  arrange  it  as  a  public  garden,  in  which  they  might 
be  joined  by  the  gentry  of  the  surroundingcountry,  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  it  being  common  to  all.  By  having  no  hot- 
houses, frames,  or  pits,  except  such  as  were  necessary  to 
protect  and  prepare  flowers  for  turning  out  into  beds  in 
spring,  the  expense  of  keeping  it  up  would  not  be  much 
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greater  than  what  would  be  produced  by  the  rent  of  the  house 
and  pasture  land,  and  the  sums  which  would  be  received  from 
visiting  parties  coming  from  a  distance.  If  the  purchase  of 
the  whole  estate,  which  includes  above  1300  acres,  cost 
90,000/.,  a  thousand  acres  might,  perhaps,  be  sold  off  in 
small  lots,  so  as  to  leave  the  300  acres  as  profit :  in  that  case, 
the  rent  would  be  easy. 

In  one  of  the  Churchyards  at  Reading  we  observed  very 
handsome  and  economical  tombs.  A  space  10  ft.  or  1 2  ft.  deep 
is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  so  as  to  leave  the  interior  of  the  size  of  a 
large  coffin.  This  wall  is  carried  up  to  the  surface,  where  it  is 
finished  with  a  corniced  coping  one  foot  high  of  hewn  stone. 
On  this  coping  is  placed  a  cover  of  one  block  of  stone^  with 
mouldings  worked  on  it,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  the 
top  of  a  sarcophagus.  This  cover  is  put  on  with  mortar,  so  as 
to  be  air-tight,  and  is  removed  when  interments  are  to  take 
place.  In  this  way,  a  family  vault  of  almost  indefinite  capacity 
occupies  very  small  space :  but  we  do  not  recommend  it ;  as 
the  idea  of  piling  one  coffin  on  another  is  offensive,  and  every 
time  the  cover  is  removed  there  must  be  danger  from  pesti- 
lential effluvia.  There  is  no  mode  of  burial,  in  our  eyes,  equal 
to  that  of  single  graves  in  an  open  cemetery,  field,  or  wood. 

Aug.  7.  In  proceeding  along  the  Newbury  road  to  Engle- 
field  House,  we  observed,  on  the  left,  the  circular  reservoir  of 
cast  iron,  which  supplies  great  part  of  the  town  of  Reading 
with  water.  It  is  about  50  ft:,  in  diameter,  and  about  12  ft. 
high  (we  speak  from  a  casual  view),  and  is  placed  on  a  base  of 
brickwork  about  3  ft.  high.  If  the  latter  had  been  higher  and 
more  architectural,  and  if  the  upper  part  of  the  cast-irou  rim 
had  been  also  architectural,  and  tlie  surrounding  fences  re- 
moved, so  as  to  leave  this  structure  in  an  open  area,  it  would 
have  formed  a  noble  public  ornament. 

Coley  Park,  the  Seat  ofB.  Monk,  Esq.,  has  a  promising  en- 
trance ;  and,  though  the  grounds  are  flat,  the  place  looks  well 
from  the  road. 

Prospect  HUiy  —  Stephens,  Esq.,  is  finely  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  backed  and  flanked  by  rising  woods.  All  that 
it  requires  is  that  finishing  to  the  lawn  which  can  be  only 
given  by  the  exercise  of  ornamental  gardening :  that  is,  the 
judicious  disposal  of  groups  and  baskets  of  flowers,  and  vases 
and  other  architectural  ornaments.  A  terrace,  as  a  basement 
to  the  house,  would  also  be  a  great  improvement  Some 
young  plantations  by  the  road  side  are  judiciously  thinned,  so 
as  to  allow  the  trees  to  be  clothed  with  branches  from  the 
ground  upwards ;  a  circumstance  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any 
other  part  of  this  country.     A  narrow  belt  becomes  thus  pro- 
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ductive  of  great  variety  of  form  and  cwdine,  and  is  a  more 
effective  scene  than  if  it  were  broader,  and  the  trees  standing 
closer  together. 

Calcot  House,  Mrs^  Bevil,  is  a  massive  brick  building,  with 
a  finely  undulated  park^  varied  with  noble  trees.  The  house 
is  large ;  and  though  faulty  as  a  piece  of  architecture,  yet,  as 
contrasted  with  the  green  of  the  trees  and  the  turf,  it  has  a 
grand  eSecU 

A  new  Church  has  been  erected  at  Theale,  the  body  of  which 
is  satisfactory,  but  the  tower,  and  all  the  turrets,  and  termi- 
nations  to  the  buttresses,  are  too  short ;  they  want  that  bold- 
ness and  freedom  of  style  which  in  all  arts  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  master,  —  of  the  mind  which  has  perfect  confidence  in 
what  it  is  doing. 

Englefield  House,  IL  P.  Bem/on  de  Beauvoir,  Esq,,  is  most 
nobly  situated  on  the  side  of  a  considerable  hill,  covered  with 
fine  old  wood.  From  the  road  the  house  (which  is  a  building 
extended  in  length,  with  a  tower-like  projection  at  each  end) 
is  seen  rising  through  the  wood.  There  is  nothing  done  in  the 
way  of  pleasure-ground  around  it,  but  there  is  a  most  excel- 
lent kitchen-garden,  managed  by  one  of  the  best  cultivators  in 
England,  Mr.  Greenshields,  author  of  an  excellent  paper  on  the 
pine-apple,  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  quoted  in  our 
Encyc,  of  Gard.,  and  also  in  this  Magazine  (Vol.  I.  p.  ^^6.). 
Adjoining  the  kitchen-garden  there  is  a  flower-garden,  with  a 
conservatory,  and  a  plant  stove.  The  wall  trees  and  other 
particulars  respecting  this  place  have  been  noticed  by  our 
correspondent,  Mr.  Saunders.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  655.)  The  trans- 
planted trees,  which  he  there  speaks  of,  are,  however,  plums 
against  a  wall,  and  not  standard  peafs.  The  garden  has  been 
lately  enlarged,  and  some  new  walls  have  been  built:  in  one 
direction,  where  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  garden  still 
farther,  Mr.  Greenshields  has  put  up  a  wavy  4-in.  wall,  10  ft. 
high,  which  forms  a  very  good  fruit  wall  in  the  meantime,  and 
can  be  removed  at  very  little  expense.  This  wall  has  no 
piers,  and  the  coping  is  of  semi-oval  bricks  (see  Ency.  ofGardL, 
$  1567.  2d  edition).  Mr.  Greenshields  grows  the  winter 
Aucban  pear  here  to  very  great  perfection,  and  has  now  some 
trees  trained  in  the  en  quenouiile  manner,  but  more  systemati- 
cally, and,  indeed,  more  in  the  balloon  manner,  which  have 
good  crops.  He  intends  to  have  balloons  rising  one  out  of 
another,  each  smaller  than  that  below,  so  that  the  tree,  when 
finished,  will  appear  like  a  tapering  column  of  pears,  stuck 
into  one  another  with  the  broad  ends  uppermost.  The  object 
is  to  gain  room  for  kitchen  crops,  and  to  produce  something 
new  and  varied  in  appearance.     Much  of  his  success,  in  our 
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opinion,  will  depend  on  his  being  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  ' 
of  the  knife,  and  to  substitute  disbudding.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  operation  is,  that  it  adjusts  the  strength  of  the 
roots  to  the  required  top  or  branches ;  whereas,  when  shoots 
are  left  on  till  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  them  off  with  a 
knife,  they  have  already  done  mischief,  by  over-strengthening 
the  root  There  is  no  man  whom  we  know,  who  understands 
this  subject  so  well  as  Mr.  Main ;  and  we  would  very  strongly 
recommend  his  little  work  on  vegetable  physiology  to  every 
young  gardener.  We  shall  be  disappointed,  if,  when  the 
doctrine  of  disbudding  comes  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  it 
does  not  effect  a  very  considerable  change  in  the  mode  of 
managing  every  description  of  fruit  tree  which  requires  to  be 
trained  in  any  particular  form,  or  kept  within  any  particular 
dimensions  less  than  what  are  natural  to  it*  The  Kerry  pippin 
is  a  favourite  apple  here,  and  the  standards  of  it  are  laden  with 
fruit  quite  down  to  the  ground.  All  the  kitchen  crops  are 
cultivated  in  drills  ;  even  to  lettuces  and  radishes.  We  saw 
remarkably  fine  Italian  celery,  a  variety  which  Mr.  Green- 
shields  considers  so  much  superior,  both  in  flavour  and 
crispness,  to  all  others,  that  he  does  not  cultivate  any  of  them. 
He  has  sent  a  quantity  of  the  seed  to  Mr.  M^Arthur,  of  the 
Ck)nnaught  Square  nursery,  through  whom  we  hope  it  will  be 
distributed  ail  over  the  country.  The  pine-apples  here  appear 
to  be  of  a  particular  variety  of  queen,  which  is  very  prolific 
in  suckers,  every  plant  having  four  or  five,  and  some  more. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Greenshields's  mode  of  growing 
pines  is,  that  of  planting  them  deep  in  the  pot.  We  never 
saw  pines  looking  better,  or  a  finer  show  of  fruit  In  the 
flower-garden,  conservatory,  and  stoves  there  was  much  to  re- 
mark, but  we  were  so  '^  taken"  with  Mr.  Greenshields,  whom 
we  found  to  be  born  in  the  parish  adjoining  that  which  was  our 
own  birthplace,  that  we  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
what  was  before  us.  We  recollect,  however,  the  impression 
made  on  us  by  the  good  tone  of  colour  (that  of  Bath  stone) 
of  the  hot-houses,  from  which  a  hint  might  be  taken  at  Drop- 
more  and  other  places ;  the  good  effects  of  enclosing  the  flues 
in  stone  cases,  so  as  to  regulate  the  admission  of  heated  air ; 
a  remarkably  fine  Pergularia ;  a  variety  of  capsicum,  the  true 
Indian,  very  desirable  for  pickling,  and  which  Mr.  Green- 
shields  thinks  ought  to  be  extensively  cultivated ;  numerous 
plants  of  ginger,  here  grown  in  large  quantities  for  preserv- 
ers' Cycas  revolillta  in  remarkably  large  fine  deep  green 
foliage,  which  is  chiefly  produced  by  cutting  over  the  old 
leaves  in  February,  about  a  fortnight  before  the  new  ones 
begin  to  appear ;  a  remarkably  fine  plant  of  Lagerstrce^m/a 
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indica,  with  thirty  trusses  of  flowers  all  expanded,  one  of 
them  1  ft.  long  and  6  in.  in  diameter ;  Angelonia  salicifolia, 
here  a  favourite ;  Brugminsm  arborea,  finely  in  flower ;  TVw:- 
sbnia  peduncularis,  on  an  open  wall,  very  vigorous,  but  not  yet 
in  flower ;  large  white  fig  trees  against  a  wall  in  the  flower- 
garden,  which  were  not  pruned  till  midsummer,  as  an  experi- 
ment, to  see  whether  it  would  check  their  growth ;  several 
pieces  of  rockwork,  and  one  ridge  of  raised  ground  with 
common  heath  as  undergrowth,  and  rhododendrons  as  bushes ; 
a  number  of  the  more  rare  pines ;  such  as  C&drus  DeoddrOy 
Pinus  Sabinfd;?^,  ponder6sa,  /axifblia,  and  Douglas//,  &c. ;  the 
last,  both  here  and  at  Dropmore,  makes  two  shoots  every 
season,  grows  as  freely  as  the  common  spruce,  or  more  so, 
and  promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  resinous  timber 
trees.  Gaill^rdm  aristata  is  here  difficult  to  keep  through  the 
winter,  as  are  some  of  the  new  calceolarias.  The  scarlet  thistle 
(Erythrolas'^na  conspicua)  ripens  its  seeds  by  being  sown  in 
the  autumn,  either  in  the  open  air  and  sheltered,  or  under  a 
cold  frame.  Myrtles  against  the  walls  have  stood  out  many 
years,  and  have  ripened  their  berries,  from  which  young  plants 
have  been  raised.  Thunb6rg/a  alata  is  sown  in  February,  as  an 
annual,  for  beds  and  borders.  The  georginas,  instead  of  being 
tied  to  stakes,  are  pegged  down,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  bed  with  a  mass  of  flowers,  a  practice  which  we  do 
not  recollect  to  have  seen  elsewhere.  Datira  Metel^  a  very 
distinct  species,  which,  with  2>.  ceratocaiilon  and  Mart^nta 
proboscidea,  forms  a  singular  ornament  to  the  flower-garden. 
The  tall  red  stems  of  Phytolacca  dec&ndra  are  here,  at 
White  Knights,  at  Frogmore,  and  at  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Twickenham,  bold  and  imposing  ornaments,  and  their  beauty 
is  still  greater  when  in  fruit  than  when  in  flower.  Mr.  Green- 
shields  prefers  fire  heat  {55^)  to  dung  heat,  for  growing  mush- 
rooms ;  the  former,  he  thinks,  producing  too  much  moisture. 
In  crossing  the  country  to  Strathfieldsaye,  ve  observed  a  re- 
markably large  yew  tree  in  the  churchyard  at  Sulhampstead  ; 
and  a  long  brOad  ditch,  completely  covered  with  Sagittsiria 
sagittifolia ;  on  the  margin  of  which  was  abundance  of  ^^m- 
phytum  officinale.  We  passed  a  number  of  other  large  yew 
trees,  and  found  also  that  this  tree,  of  a  large  size,  was  abun- 
dant in  the  park  at  Strathfieldsaye.  At  Mortimer  Street,  the 
vicarage  house  has  a  very  beautiful  flower-garden  and  shrub- 
bery, with  a  piece  of  water,  the  beauty  of  which  may  be  fully 
enjoyed  by  passengers  on  the  road.  The  grounds  consist  of 
two  banks  of  turf,  which  slope  down  to  the  pond,  and  the 
whole  is  considerably  below  the  eye  of  a  person  walking 
along  the  road.    It  would  be  easy  to  shut  it  out  by  a  hedge  of 
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the  ordinary  height,but  we  commend  the  taste  and  good  feeling 
of  the  proprietor,  in  wishing  his  neighbours  and  the  public  to 
participate  in  his  enjoyments.  We  know  nothing  of  this  vicar, 
not  even  his  name ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  he  is  a  good 
man.  It  seems  to  us  that  every  man,  in  ornamenting  his 
house,  his  garden,  or  his  estate,  however  small  it  may  be, 
ought  to  consider  not  only  his  own  gratification^  but  the  orna- 
ment and  benefit  of  his  country.  He  ought  always  to  ask 
himself,  what  the  passers  by  will  think  of  what  he  is  doing. 
We  passed  some  plantations  (tf  firs  planted  in  straight  lines 
6  ft.  apart,  and  of  oaks  1 2  ft.  apart ;  the  trees  in  both  cases 
20  ft.  high.  This  mode  of  planting  seems  to  be  common  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  indeed,  it  is  the  only  mode  by 
which  plantations  can  be  sytematically  cultivated  and  managed 
with  a  view  to  profit.  At  Swallowfield  we  found  similar  planta- 
tions, but  in  a  younger  state,  and  with  four  rdws  of  potatoes  cul- 
tivated with  the  plough  in  every  interval  between  the  trees.  In 
passing  along  this  cross  road,  the  turnings  and  intersections 
were  numerous,  and,  as  there  were  scarcely  any  houses,  if  we 
had  not  had  a  good  map,  we  could  hardly  have  found  our 
way.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  respecting  building  cottages 
along  the  main  roads,  instead  of  milestones ;  but  would  it  not  be 
of  more  use  to  build  cottages  at  the  intersections  of  all  roads  ? 
We  do  not,  however,  desire  this ;  for  so  great  are  the  advan- 
tages of  aggregation,  that,  as  soon  as  the  mass  of  society  is 
properly  educated,  they  will  seldom  be  content  to  live  other- 
wise than  in  or  near  to  towns  and  villages.  * 

Sirathfieldsaye^  His  Grace  the  Dtike  of  Wellington,  —  We 
entered  this  noble  park  by  an  avenue  a  mile  in  length  of  elms, 
of  a  broader-leaved  kind  than  the  common  English  elm,  and 
forming  a  tree  of  less  altitude.  The  surface  over  which  this 
avenue  passes  is  undulating,  which  detracts  somewhat  from  its 
first  impression  ;  but,  as  it  is  found  to  increase  in  length  as  we 
advance  along,  the  sen  timent  of  grandeur  is  recalled,  and  by  pro- 
longation is  even  heightened.  We  expected  the  surface  of  the 
grounds  to  be  flat,  but  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  gentle 
hollow  running  through  them  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  park,  in  the  bottom  of  which  hollow  is  the  river  Loddon, 
widened,  and  otherwise  heightened  in  effect.  The  park  is  as 
well  wooded  as  could  be  desired,  with  trees  of  all  ages  and 
sizes,  but  chiefly- with  old  oaks  and  elms.  The  avenue  of  elms 
terminates  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  where  the 
pleasure-ground  commences  on  the  left,  and  a  plantation  con- 
tinues to  the  kitchen-garden  and  stable  ofiices  to  the  right. 
The  approach  road  is  still  continued  in  a  straight  line  between 

them,  till  it  terminates  in  a  circular  road  i*ound  a  piece  of  turf 
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about  ]  00  ft.  in  diameter,  to  the  left  of  which  is  the  entrance 
front  of  the  house ;  to  the  right,  and  also  in  front  of  the 
long  avenue,  are  straight  roads  forming  approaches  in  different 
directions.  We  met  Mr.  Cooper,  the  very  polite  and  well- 
informed  gardener,  at  the  commencement  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  walked  round  them  and  the  kitchen-garden  with 
him,  leaving  the  place  afterwards  by  the  Liondon  approach, 
which  brandies  from  the  avenue  in  a  winding  direction  at  about 
two  thirds  of  its  length  from  the  house.  The  pleasure-grouiid 
is  of  very  limited  extent,  and  perfectly  flat;  but  it  contains 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  cedars,  larches,  Weymouth  pines, 
spruce  firs,  and  other  foreign  trees,  including,  we  may  say^  most 
of  those  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  London  nurseries  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  There  was,  in  particular,  the 
largest  hemlock  spruce,  we  believe,  in  England ;  we  guessed 
it  at  between  40  ft.  and  50  ft.  in  height ;  the  trunk  at  the  base 
at  about  12  ft.  in  circumference,  and  the  extent  of  the  branches 
at  between  15  and  16  yards.  The  trunk  divides  in  two  about 
the  height  of  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  otherwise  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  tree  would  have  grown  higher.  It  stands  on  the 
centre  of  a  semi-oblate  spheroid  (a  flattened  dome),  and  under 
the  branches  are  a  great  number  of  seedlings.  Whoever  has 
grounds  of  his  own,  and  wishes  to  have  a  memorial  of  Strath- 
fieldsaye,  ought  to  beg  from  Mr.  Cooper  one  of  these  plants. 
There  is  an  old  sickly  catalpa  in  flower,  firom  the  appearance 
of  which,  and  from  that  of  those  in  the  wood  at  White  Knights, 
it  is  evident  that  a  wet-bottomed  soil  does  not  suit  this  tree. 
Of  N^^ssa  aqu&tica,  there  is  a  very  fine  specimen  about  20  ft* 
high,  and  with  a  stem  6  in.  in  diameter.  There  are  a  very  largci 
liquidambar,  several  fine  tulip  trees,  and  decidedly  the  largest 
scarlet  oak  we  ever  saw :  it  was  about  4  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
above  100  ft.  high.  The  trunk  is  straight,  and  covered  with 
a  clear  smooth  bark.  Mr.  Cooper  informed  us  that  he  found, 
from  some  branches  which  he  had  had  occasion  to  cut  oft*  this 
and  other  scarlet  oaks,  that  the  wood  was  remarkably  hard 
and  close-gi*ained.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  wood, 
when  matured,  approaches  to  the  same  colour  as  the  leaves  in 
autumn,  viz.  a  deep  scarlet,  and  that  the  same  observation  will 
apply  to  the  wood  of  trees  in  general.  There  are  good  spe- 
cimens of  Ziaurus  Sissajras  and  Z/.  Benzoin.  Among  the 
common  oaks  are  some,  5^  yards  in  circumference  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  still  growing  vigorously.  Standing  at 
the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  the  ground  descends  so  gently  to 
the  Loddon  as  almost  to  appear  a  level  surface ;  a  little  to  the 
right  is  an  artificial  cascade,  and  to  the  left  the  river  appears 
to  be  lost  in  meadow  land,  which  on  the  opposite  bank  gra- 
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dually  rises,  and  is  crowned  with  wood.  The  house  itself  is 
low,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  place,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  flower-bed  on  the  lawn.  There  is  an  old  orangery,  and 
there  are  some  orange  trees  in  tubs,  the  sides  of  the  latter 
neatly  clothed  with  pine  cones,  and  the  surface  of  the  mould 
covered  with  pebbles  about  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs.  The 
pine  cones,  besides  giving  a  rustic  appearance,  exclude  the 
heat;  and  the  pebbles  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  water 
from  the  watering-pot.  The  kitchen-garden  is  of  considerable 
extent,  with  several  forcing  houses  and  pits.  Altogether,  it  is 
better  than  could  be  expected  in  a  place  which  had  been  so 
long  neglected ;  and  it  is  made  the  very  most  of  by  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Cooper  was  educated  as  a  gardener  at  Bulstrode, 
in  the  high  and  palmy  days  of  gardening,  under  Mr.  Haycroft, 
who  studied  the  horticulture  of  the  Dutch  in  Holland,  and 
introduced  at  Bulstrode  the  forcing  of  fruit  trees  in  Dutch 
pits.  Mr.  Cooper  has  done  the  same  thing  here,  and  he  finds 
that  peaches  and  apricots  in  pits,  like  those  at  Hylands,  with- 
out heat,  either  from  flues,  dung,  or  any  other  means  than  are 
afforded  by  the  sun  and  retained  by  a  covering  of  glass,  ripen 
their  fruit  a  month  sooner  than  the  trees  on  the  open  walls. 
It  is  a  great  advantage  to  Mr.  Cooper,  that  he  has  been  edu* 
cated  under  Mr.  Haycroft;  for,  while  it  does  not  prevent  him 
from  trying  every  other  manner  of  forcing,  it  enables  him  to 
adopt  the  Dutch  mode  with  confidence.  Our  countrymen, 
the  Scotch  gardeners,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  only  practi- 
cally unacquainted  with  the  Dutch  mode,  but  they  have  the 
prejudices  of  us  Scots  to  contend  with,  against  adopting  any 
thing  with  which  we  are  not  well  acquainted.  There  are,  how- 
ever, exceptions  .aiaong  Scotch  gardeners ;  and,  among  others, 
we  may  name  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Woo<l  of 
Deepdene.  Mr.  Cooper  forces  25  sorts  of  figs;  the  duke, 
like  ourselves,  esteeming  that  fruit  beyond  all  others.  Some 
trees  which  Mr.  Cooper  has  removed  from  a  wail  to  a  forcing- 
house  are  45  years  old.  There  is  a  vinery  stocked  with  plants 
6  years  old,  producing  an  excellent  crop.  Mr.  Cooper  has 
invented  a  very  excellent  utensil  for  sending  cut  flowers  to 
London,  or  to  any  distance,  without  injury:  it  is  simply  a 
cylinder  of  tin,  or  of  any  other  suitable  material,  of  5  or  4  feet 
in  length,  and  8  or  9  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  cientre  of  this  is 
a  cylinder  of  tin  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  fits  into  sockets 
in  the  bottom  and  in  the  lid.  Round  this  small  cylinder  the 
flowers  are  tied  as  they  are  upon  a  maypole;  the  pole  so 
charged  is  inserted  in  the  sooket  in  the  bottom,  then  the  tube 

is  filled  with  water,  and  corked,  and  the  lid  put  on,  in  which  is 
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a  socket,  which  embraces  the  tube.  The  case  may  now  be 
sent  to  any  distance,  the  water  keeping  the  flowers  cool  and 
fresh.  Mr.  Cooper  informed  us  that  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoo 
gave  him  some  chestnuts  which  he  had  received  from  America, 
gathered  from  the  tree  which  General  Washington  planted 
with  his  own  hands,  and  from  which  (more  fortunate  than  we 
have  been,  though  we  have  received  chestnuts  three  times  from 
the  same  tree,  once  from  Mrs.  Seaton  of  Washington,  and 
twice  from  Dr.  Mease  of  Philadelphia,)  he  has  raised  three 
ev  four  plants.  We  should  be  curious  to  know  on  what 
principle  these  chestnuts  were  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  : 
not  thiat  the  merits  of  the  latter  general  are  at  all  less  than 
those  of  the  former,  because  we  believe  that  the  actions  of  all 
men  are  tlie  joint  results  of  their  organisation  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed ;  but  that  we  should  like  to 
know  the  feelings  of  the  sender,  and  whether  he  was  a  Briton 
or  an  American.  We  have  always  had  a  great  respect  for  the 
straight-forward  character  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  a 
profound  admiration  of  General  Washington;  but,  with  refer- 
ence to  all  that  is  essentially  grand  in  human  nature,  we  have 
never  for  a  moment  placed  the  former  on  a  par  with  the  latter. 
As  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  private  character  as  a  husband 
and  a  master,  all  that  we  have  heard  at  Strathfieldsaye  and  its 
neighbourhood  places  him,  and  also  the  late  duchess,  very 
high  in  our  estimation.  A  spot  was  pointed  out  to  us  where 
it  was  intended  to  erect  the  new  palace,  the  model  for  which, 
we  were  informed,  is  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  present  house. 
We  hope  it  is  not  a  frigid  compilation  in  the  Grecian  or  Roman 
manner.  We  should  wish  to  see  a  magnificent  pile  in  the  old 
English  or  in  the  Italian  style ;  such  as  our  correspondents 
Mr.  Ban*y  and  Selim,  or  Mr.  Mallet  and  Mr.  Lamb  (figs. 
1436.  and  1660.  of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage  Architect 
ture),  could  design,  based  by  terraces,  and  united  with  the 
scenery  by  conspicuous  offlces  and  out^buildings.  The  pre- 
sent house  is  not  worth  improving  for  such  a  park,  which, 
when  the  purchases  made  by  the  duke,  who,  like  a  wise 
man,  does  not  spend  half  his  income,  are  addj?d  to  it,  will 
extend  16  miles  in  length,  and  include  the  same  length  of  the 
river  Loddon.  Half  this  length  of  the  river,  and  the  country 
as  far  as  Southampton,  will  be  seen  from  the  intended  palace. 
After  all,  however,  we  have  no  desire  to  see  a  palace  built  at 
Strathfieldsaye;  and,  if  the  duke  acts  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  he  will  divide  his  estate 
equally  between  his  two  sons,  and  let  them  build  what  they 
think  fit.  Henceforth  palaces  will  only  be  built  for  public 
purposes ;  the  tendency  among  all  private  persons  is  no  equalisa* 
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1  '^  - 
tion;  first  in  knowledge,  and,  secondly,  indeed,  consequently,    ^  ^-    * 

in  wealth  and  comfort.  (^'|  / 

The  charger  which  the  duke  rode  at  Waterloo  is  kept  in  a 
paddock  adjoining  a  small  flower-garden,  from  which  the  late 
tluchess  used  frequently  to  feed  him  with  bread  from  her  own 
hands.  During  the  battle,  the  duke  was  on  this  horse  15 
hours,  without  once  dismounting,  and  it  has  never  been  ridden 
since  that  day.  It  is  a  small  chestnut  horse,  slightly  made, 
and,  as  it  was  quite  a  colt  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  its  strength  was  equal  to  the  excessive  fatigue  it  must 
have  undergone.  There  is  a  proverb  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, that  a  chestnut  horse  is  always  a  good  one,  and  that  it 
will  always  do  more  work  than  any  horse  of  the  san>e  size,  of 
any  other  colour,  and  this  horse  s^eems  to  iurnish  an  illustra- 
tion of  its  truth. 

SvcaUorxfield  Place^ RusseU,   Esq,  — ^The   situation  is 

nearly  flat,  with  a  stream  passing  through  it.  The  house  is 
a  large  plain  building,  lately  put  in  thorough  repair;  and  the 
gardens  and  grounds  are  undergoing  essential  ameliorations, 
by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Brown.  The  soil  of  the  garden  is 
excellent;  and  the  walls  are  of  a  good  height.  A  number  of 
hot-liouses  are  already  built,  and  more  are  in  progress.  One 
of  the  most  complete  pine-pits  in  the  country  is  just  finished, 
and  of  this  Mr.  Brown  has  promised  us  a  section  and  descrip- 
tion. In  the  melon  ground  is  a  strawberry  stage,  composed 
of  a  bank  of  earth,  at  an  angle  under  45^ ;  the  earth  supported 
by  1  ft.  of  brickwork  in  front,  and  3  ft.  behind.  The  space 
between  is  divided  into  steps  or  beds,  each  4  in.  above  the 
other,  supported  by  one  brick  on  edge ;  and  along  each  step 
a  row  of  plants  are  placed,  which  are  renewed  every  year. 
So  circumstanced,  the  fruit  ripens  twelve  or  fourteen  days 
before  that  on  the  common  surface  of  the  garden.  Mr.  Brown 
grows  all  his  strawberries,  in  whatever  situation  they  may  be 
planted,  on  one  year  old  plants ;  finding,  like  Mr.  Knight,  that, 
thus  treated,  they  produce  much  larger  and  finer  fruit.  The 
Louise  bonne  pear  produces  here  excellent  crops  of  large  and 
very  beautiful  fruit.  The  kitchen-garden  is  entered  through 
an  avenue  of  catalpas  and  rliododendrons ;  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  handsome  architectural  gate ;  and  from  this  pro- 
ceeds, to  the  centre  of  the  range  of  hot-houses,  a  straight 
broad  walk,  with  two  remarkably  fine  borders  of  herbaceous 
plants.  The  pleasure-ground  contains  a  few  fine  old  speci- 
mens of  cedars,  magnolias,  tulip  trees,  American  thorns,  and 
other  exotics  (including  large  trees  of  those  beautiful  plants, 
Priinus  virginikna  and  P.  carolini^na) ;  which,  if  they  were 
generally  introduced  into  plantations,  would  soon  be  as  com- 
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pletely  naturalised  by  the  birds  as  the  bird-cherry,  bemg 
equally  hardy  with  that  tree.  A  summer-house  of  hazel  rods 
is  in  th6  course  of  erection  here,  which  is  quite  unique  in  its 
way.  A  skeleton  of  quartering  is  covered  with  heath  outside, 
and  the  roof  is  thatched  :  the  interior  is  then  inlaid  with  hazel 
rods ;  not  merely  disposed  in  contrasted  compartments,  as  at 
White  Knights,  Dropmore,  Bagshot  Park,  and  other  places, 
but  arranged  as  landscapes  and  buildings  in  perspective,  which 
is  done  by  browning  the  wood  something  in  the  same  way  as 
figures  are  produced  by  cabinet-makers  and  joiners  on  tea- 
caddies.  The  ingenious  inventor  is  Mr.  Mathews  of  Frimley, 
near  Blackwater,  Berkshire  (see  p.  615.) ;  and  we  are  informed 
that  a  fac-simile  of  this  structure,  by  him,  is  intended  to  be 
placed  in  Knight's  exotic  nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  for 
the  inspection  of  those  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
Mr.  Mathews's  talents.  In  the  farm-yard  at  Swallowfield 
there  is  an  octagon  granary,  surmounted  by  a  pigeon -house, 
and  surrounded  by  a  rack  for  fodder,  covered  with  a  shed,  in 
the  manner  of  a  veranda :  a  handsome  object,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  economical  mode  of  sheltering  and  feeding 
cattle  or  young  horses. 

Atig.  8.  —  Reading  to  Bear  Wood.  We  passed  Maiden 
Early,  the  boundary  plantations  of  which  are  so  thick  of 
trees,  that  their  naked  stems  are  seen  through.  Opposite,  on 
the  Woodley  Lodge  estate,  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Wheebie,  has 
built  some  comfortable  cottages,  in  the  place  of  some  very 
wretched  mud  huts  which  stood  there  in  1818.  These  cot- 
tages are  in  pairs;  and  each  consists  of  three  rooms,  with  a 
large  lean-to  pantry,  a  shed  for  wood,  and  a  privy.  The 
centre  room  is  a  kitchen,  12  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  8  ft.  high  ;  the 
bed-room  to  the  left  is  12  ft.  by  10  ft. ;  and  that  to  the  right 
is  1 2  ft.  by  9  ft.  The  floor  of  the  kitchen  is  one  step  above 
the  exterior  surface,  and  is  paved  with  brick :  those  of  the 
bed-rooms  are  one  step  above  the  kitchen  floor,  and  are 
boarded.  All  the  three  rooms  have  plastered  walls  and  ceil- 
ings :  the  door  to  the  pantry  is  from  the  kitchen.  Some  of  the 
cottages  have  only  one  fireplace,  in  the  middle  room ;  others 
have  a  second,  behind  the  first.  The  cottagers  did  not  appear 
to  set  much  value  on  the  second  fireplace;  and  if  that  in  the 
kitchen  had  had  a  cast-iron  back  (see  Encyc.  qfCott.  Arch,^ 
$  314.),  the  second  would  have  been  quite  unnecessary. 
The  walls  of  the  cottages  are  of  brick,  4  in.  thick,  with  9-in. 
piers  at  the  doors  and  windows  ;  and  the  roofs  are  thatched 
on  poles  formed  from  young  trees,  the  thinnings  of  the  plant- 
ations. The  windows  are  of  latticework,  and  the  doors  are 
lodged.     The  symmetry  of  the  elevation  of  the  two  cottages 
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is  preserved,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  size  of  the  bed- 
rooms,  by  the  two  larger  of  the  latter  being  towards  the  centre. 
The  chimney  stacks,  in  some  of  the  pairs  of  cottages,  are  short 
and  plain ;  in  others,  somewhat  higher,  with  the  flues  placed 
in  separate  diagonal  shafts  :  but,  in  others,  the  shafts  are  long 
and  circular,  the  bricks  being  formed  on  purpose,  and  glazed 
inside.  These  circular  shafts  have  a  square  plinth  at  bottom, 
and  square  tops,  and  they  are  much  the  handsomest.  We 
also  found,  on  enquiry  at  three  of  the  cottages,  that  those  with 
the  long  chimney  shafts  were  much  less  liable  to  smoke,  than 
those  the  shafts  of  which  were  shorter.  To  each  cottage  is 
allotted  60  poles  of  land ;  and  this,  with»the  cottage,  is  let  at 
the  very  moderate  rent  of  4/.  a  year.  We  know  Mr.  Wheeble 
to  be  a  most  benevolent,  intelligent,  and  liberal  man ;  and  we 
must  confess  that  we  felt  much  gratification  at  seeing  this 
practical  illustration  of  his  benevolence.  Estimating  the  cost 
of  each  cottage  at  40/.  (and  we  do  not  think  they  would  cost 
above  that  sum),  the  rent  charged  for  the  land  is  not  more 
than  would  be  paid  for  it  by  a  common  farmer. 

Bear  Woody  John  Walters^  Esq,  M,P, — Being  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood in  1818,  we  had  an  opportunity  ot  walking  over 
these  grounds  shortly  after  they  were  purchased  by  the  pre- 
sent owner.  They  then  appeared  to  consist  of  about  iiOO  acres 
of  heathy  waste,  and  about  100  acres  of  sloping  ground 
covered  with  beech  and  oak  trees.  A  small  piece  of  water 
was  forming  on  the  side  of  the  slope ;  the  walls  of  the  kit- 
chen-garden were  built,  and  the  site  of  the  intended  house 
was  pointed  out  to  us.  Tlie  place  may  now  be  considered  as 
finished ;  and  we  must  say,  that  it  has  afforded  us  more  gra- 
tification than  any  other  newly  formed  place  that  we  have 
seen  since  we  left  London.  We  never  before  saw  a  residence 
laid  out  by  Mr.  Stuart ;  and  we  do  think  that  he  has  here 
given  evidence  of  his  possessing  very  great  taste  and  judg- 
ment. The  taste  which  he  has  displayed  in  leading  the  walks 
through  the  grounds,  so  as  to  show  them  and  the  views  of  the 
adjacent  country  to  the  greatest  advantage,  is  admirable ;  and 
the  extent  of  these  walks,  within  the  space  of  about  400  acres, 
is  nearly  eight  miles.  The  puny  piece  of  water,  most  ridi- 
culously placed  on  the  side  of  a  steep  bank,  he  has  extended 
to  nearly  30  acres,  by  filling  with  it  the  whole  of  a  valley; 
and  other  pieces  of  water  have  been  formed,  so  as,  in  all,  to 
cover  about  40  acres*  The  shapes  of  these  pieces  of  water, 
with  one  trifling  exception,  are  excellent;  and  they  are  so 
disposed,  and  disguised  by  plantations,  relatively  to  each 
other,  that  the  difference  of  their  levels  is  scarcely  ever  ob- 
served.    The  planting  has  been  executed  in  masses  of  one 
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kind  in  one  place ;  and  this  principle  has  been  carried  even 
to  the  smaller  shrubs,  the  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  flowers 
annually  planted  out  in  the  dressed  grounds.  The  massesin 
groups  have  not  the  formality  attributed  to  those  of  M.  Sckell ; 
but  blend  naturally  into  one  another,  as  first  recommended 
by  SirWm.  Chambers,  and  afterwards  by  Price,  and  ourselves. 
We  were  struck  with  this  mode  of  planting,  on  entering  the 
approach  from  the  London  road.  This  approach  is  above  a  mile 
long,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  planted  either  on  one  or  both 
sides.  The  first  trees  are  oaks,  blended  with  a  few  larches ; 
then  follow  chestnuts,  with  a  few  Scotch  pines ;  next  sycamores, 
then  limes,  then  elms ;  next  oaks ;  next  larches  ;  then  spruce 
firs,  then  Scotch  pines,  then  beeches;  and,  lastly,  when  arriving 
at  what  may  be  called  the  Park,  or  perhaps,  ratner,y^r»i^  omee^ 
pines  and  firs  mixed  This  approach  has  been  recently  made 
and  planted ;  and  appears  to  pass  through  lands  intended  to 
be  cultivated,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  forest 
scenery  on  each  side.  On  arriving  at  the  second  gate  and 
lodge,  we  enter  the  park ;  where  the  trees  are  of  about  fifteen 
years'  growth,  and  are  admirably  disposed.  They  are  so 
thinly  sprinkled,  that  each  tree  of  the  pine  and  fir  kind  has 
sufficient  room  to  extend  its  branches  from  the  base  upwards, 
without  being  crowded  by  the  adjoining  trees.  The  effect  of 
this  is,  that  a  very  few  trees,  irregularly  placed,  produce  the 
appearance,  not  only  of  a  thick  plantation,  but  or  one  of  the 
greatest  variety  of  outline ;  a  continually  varying  succession  of 
prominences  and  recesses,  of  different  forms  and  sizes,  being 
presented  to  the  eye  in  driving  along.  We  consider  it  one  of  the 
greatest  excellences  of  this  place,  that  the  fir  plantations  are 
judiciously  thinned ;  the  trees  being  clothed  with  branches  from 
the  ground  upwards,  and  their  lower  branches  just  touching 
each  other,  and  no  more.  The  stems  of  the  oak  are  pruned 
to  a  certain  height  (some  of  them,  in  our  opinion,  too  much  so)  ; 
but,  in  general,  we  have  rarely  seen  plantations  so  much 
to  our  mind,  with  reference  to  ornamental  effect,  particularly 
those  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribes.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
grounds  is  preserved  in  their  original  wild  state,  covered  with 
heath  and  dwarf  furze ;  and  this  part,  being  passed  through 
previously  to  arriving  at  the  dressed  grounds  near  the  house, 
has  an  excellent  effect.  The  house,  to  a  stranger,  appears  not 
badly  placed ;  but,  it  seems,  since  the  large  lake  of  water  was 
formed,  a  very  superior  situation  has  been  discovered  for  it. 
Thither  we  would  certainly  recommend  it  to  be  taken  ;  for  it 
appears  that,  even  on  its  present  site,  it  will  require  to  be 
rebuilt  before  it  can  be  rendered  properly  habitable.  A  roof 
so  completely  caricatured  by  "  tall-boys,"  we  do  not  think  we 
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ever  before  saw,  either  in  London  or  the  country ;  unless  we 
except  that  of  the  new  additions  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
mansion  at  Chatsworth.  We  by  no  means  dislike  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  house  at  Bear  Wood,  which  may  be  characterised 
as  a  cottage  villa.  There  are  a  handsome  porch  for  driving 
under  on  the  entrance  front ;  and  a  semicircular  colonnade  of 
coupled  square  columns  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  front,  with 
an  elegant  balcony  over.  Joined  to  this  is  a  large  conserv- 
atory, forming  a  bend,  in  Mr.  Nash's  manner,  and  serving  as 
a  passage  to  a  billiard-room ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  roof 
of  this  conservatory  being  very  high,  and  darkened  with 
the  foliage  of  vines,  the  plants  below  do  not  thrive,  and  the 
intention  of  this  elegant  appendage  is  in  a  great  measure 
defeated.  On  the  entrance  front  of  the  house  there  are  rather 
too  many  walks  and  rides,  parallel  to  each  other,  seen  at 
once :  but  this  may  be  easily  remedied,  even  if  the  house  be 
retained  in  its  present  situation ;  and  entirely  avoided,  if  it 
should  be  removed.  The  kitchen-garden  appeared  to  us  too 
small,  and  its  situation  too  low :  the  wall  trees  do  not  thrive ; 
the  peaches,  in  particular,  being  much  infested  with  the 
mildew,  though  the  nectarines  have  escaped.  We  would 
recommend  the  entire  renewal  of  the  trees  on  a  border 
18  in.  deep,  seldom  to  be  stirred,  and  never  cropped.  The 
place  in  general  was  in  good  order  and  keeping.  It  was 
shown  to  us  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Howard ;  who,  after  ac- 
companying us  over  all  the  walks  about  the  lawn,  rode  with 
us  along  the  drives ;  which  display  numerous  fine  old  oaks 
and  beeches ;  sometimes  the  one  tree  growing  in  such  close 
contact  with  the  other  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  their  both 
springing  from  the  same  root.  In  two  or  three  instances 
there  is  an  oak  squeezed  in  between  two  beeches,  as  if  it  had 
been  cleft-grafted.  There  are  many  thousands  of  young  oaks, 
of  vigorous  growth,  all  self-sown,  and  from  15  ft.  to  30  ft. 
high,  coming  up  among  ferns  (Pteris  aquillna),  some  of  the 
fronds  of  which  are  6  ft.  and  some  even  1 0  ft.  high.  The 
islands,  and  the  promontories  and  shores  of  the  pieces  of  water, 
are  very  judiciously  planted :  in  general,  artificial  islands  are 
wholly  covered  with  wood,  and  shores  are  either  one  mass  of 
plantation,  or  are  left  wholly  bare ;  but,  here,  trees  and  lawn 
are  interspersed  as  they  ought  to  be.  Near  the  house,  and 
in  some  other  places,  trees  have  been  transplanted  so  as  to 
form  small  groups ;  and  the  roots  of  these  have  been  most 
judiciously  raised  a  little  above  the  surface,  so  that  each  tree 
rises,  as  it  were,  from  a  slight  irregular  protuberance ;  than 
which  nothing  gives  a  more  natural  appearance,  since  this 
protuberance  is  invariably  observed  at  the   roots  of  trees 
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which  have  been  self-sown,  and  which  are  thinly  scattered 
over  any  surface.  Nothing  can  be  more  unnatural  in  its  kind 
than  the  straight  stem  of  a  tree  rising  abruptly  out  of  a  level 
surface,  without  the  sh'ghtest  preparation  or  basement;  it 
looks  as  if  the  tree  had  been  cut  over  from  somewhere  else, 
and  stuck  into  the  ground. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  a  pinetum  is 
now  commencing,  which,  we  hope,  will  be  in  the  end  extended 
to  an  arboretum,  with  the  trees  })Ianted  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  each  other  to  allow  each  to  assume  its  proper  size  and 
shape.  There  is,  indeed,  a  want  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  dressed  grounds  of  Bear  Wood.  "  The  world's 
applause"  is  one  grand  object  with  all  those  who  build  or 
plant,  and  to  attain  this  end,  in  forming  the  plantations  of 
a  country  residence,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  in  them  a 
distinctive  character  from  that  of  the  natural  woods,  or  arti- 
ficial plantations,  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Now  this 
can  only  be  effected  by  disposing  the  trees  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  which  is  common  in  the  country  where 
the  residence  is  situated ;  or  by  the  same  kind  of  dispo- 
sition, but  with  different  characters  of  trees.  Hence,  in 
the  infancy  of  art,  when  there  are  no  trees  in  a  country  but 
what  are  indigenous  to  it;  and  when  these  are  disposed  in 
a  natural  manner,  being,  in  fact,  the  remains  of  open  forest 
scenery ;  the  disposition  of  the  trees  of  a  residence  in  lines 
and  geometrical  forms  produces,  at  once,  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter desired.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  whole  country 
is  enclosed  and  planted  in  geometrical  lines  and  forms,  the 
natural  mode  is  resorted  to  for  the  same  end.  These  two 
styles  of  landscape-gardening  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
become  exhausted  in  Englaml.  A  man  of  wealth  and  taste 
now  hardly  acquires  any  distinction  by  planting  a  park  with 
indigenous  trees,  either  in  the  ancient  geometrical,  or  in  the 
modern  natural  manner.  This  distinction  can  now  seldom 
be  produced,  but  by  having  recourse  to  exotic  trees,  disposed 
either  in  the  natural  or  in  the  geometrical  manner,  or  in  a 
mixed  style,  according  to  local  circumstances  and  the  end 
in  view.  This  is  the  commencement  of  a  third  era  in  the 
progress  of  landscape-gardening. 

We  recommend  Bear  Wood  both  to  the  wealthy  citiasen 
who  wishes  to  create  a  country  residence,  and  to  the  young 
gardener  who  is  desirous  of  acquiring  the  art  of  laying  out 
grounds.  To  the  former  we  i*ecommend  it,  as  showing  the 
sort  of  soil,  which,  from  its  general  unsuitableness  for  com 
culture,  as  well  as  from  its  dryness  and  its  elevated  situation, 
may  most  economically  and  judiciously  be  employed  in  plant- 
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ationsand  pleasure-grounds,  and  as  a  healthy  site  for  a  house. 
Not  only  is  the  cost  of  such  land  considerably  less  than 
that  of  rich  soils,  but,  from  its  friability,  it  is  more  easily 
worked;  and,  as  from  its  poverty  grass  and  weeds  do  not 
grow  freely  on  it,  the  dug  grounds  are  kept  hoed,  and  the 
lawns  mown,  at  less  expense.  There  is  also,  in  such  a  case, 
the  satisfaction  of  creating,  not  only  a  habitable,  but  a  beau- 
tiful residence  out  of  a  wild,  and  apparently  useless  waste; 
and,  in  all  this,  the  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  expense  incurred  is  moderate.  No  man  of 
good  taste  will  ever  make  choice  of  a  low,  flat,  dull,  sleepy 
situation,  and  a  rich  loamy  soil,  for  a  country  residence. 
Were  we  to  fix  upon  a  spot  for  building  ourselves  a  villa, 
at  a  short  distance  from  London,  on  the  west  side,  it  should 
be  on  some  elevated  knoll  on  Bagshot  Heath ;  on  the  east, 
we  would  select  the  remains  of  chnik  hills  and  chalk  pits  in 
Kent,  high  above  a  noble  reach  of  the  Thames,  like  the 
beautiful  Elizabethan  vrlla  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Harmer,  near 
Greenhithe;  on  the  south,  we  would  choose  a  spot  on  the 
highest  and  poorest  part  of  Leith  Hill ;  and  on  the  north,  if 
we  went  beyond  the  commanding  situation  of  Mr.  Longman's 
villa  at  Hampstead,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  where  to  stop  till 
we  had  reached  Cumberland,  where  the  site  of  Elleray,  the 
residence  of  the  celebrated  poet  and  philosopher.  Professor 
Wilson,  rises  before  our  imagination.  It  is  only  on  situations 
that  are  considerably  elevated,  and  at  the  same  time  varied  on 
the  surface,  that  the  art  of  landscape-gardening  can  powerfully 
affect  the  imagination ;  and,  without  operating  on  the  ima- 
gination, no  work  of  this  art,  or  of  any  other,  can  ever  be 
worth  notice  as  such.  Without  considerable  elevation  for 
the  site  of  the  house,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  display  that 
attitude  of  command  which  is  the  essential  cause  of  the 
emotion  of  sublimity;  and  without  considerable  variation  of 
surface,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  add  to  the  sublime,  the 
beautiful,  the  varied,  and  the  picturesque. 

At  Bear  Wood,  the  young  gardener  will  learn  more  of 
landscape-gardening  than  in  any  other  place  which  we  know, 
within  the  same  distance  of  London.  He  will  there  see  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  principles  of  massing,  grouping, 
and  of  every  kind  of  planting;  of  varying  the  outline  of  water; 
of  managing  pieces  of  water  on  different  levels;  and  of  judi- 
ciously thinning  plantations. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Art,  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculture^  Botany j 
Rural  Architecturey  SfC,  lately  published,  with  some  Account 
of  those  considered  the  most  interesting* 

Anon,  :  The  Gardener's  Dictionary,  containing  the  best  and 
newest  methods  of  improving  and  cultivating  the  Kitchen, 
Fruit,  and  Flower  Garden  and  Nursery ;  as  also  for  perform- 
ing the  practical  parts  of  Agriculture,  including  the  ma- 
naging of  Vineyards;  with  the  methods  of  making  and 
preserving  Wines,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  most 
skilful  Vignerons  in  the  several  wine  countries  in  Europe. 
Together  with  Directions  for  propagating  and  improving, 
from  real  practice  and  experience,  all  sorts  of  Timber  Trees. 
By  Philip  Miller,  F.R.S.,  &c.  The  ninth  edition;  being 
a  copy  of  the  latest  edition  which  was  published  in  tlie 
Author's  lifetime,  and  modified  to  the  latest  Discoveries  in 
Botany  and  Gardening  in  all  their  branches.  To  be  pub- 
lished in  50  8vo  numbers,  at  Is,  each  :  to  form  4  volumes. 

This  is  one  of  two  simultaneous  editions  of  Miller's  Gflrr- 
dener^s  Dictionary^  which  are  now  publishing,  or  are  about 
to  be  published;  one  in  quarto,  and  the  other  in  octavo, 
and  both  without  an  editor's  name.  The  specimen  before 
us  consists  of  48  pages  and  four  plates ;  the  letter-press 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  botanical  descriptions,  commenc- 
ing with  .4^bies  and  terminating  with  Acacia.  We  are,  there- 
fore, not  enabled,  from  this  specunen,  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  merits  of  the  work,  as  far  as  respects- practical  gardening 
or  agriculture ;  but  we  canjudge  of  the  general  style  in  which 
it  is  got  up,  and  of  the  plates.  The  greater  part  of  the  article 
./i^bies  is  the  same  as  that  article  in  the  Penny  Cyclopadia^ 
understood  to  be  prepared  by  Professor  Lindley;  but  the 
compiler,  in  the  work  before  us,  has  ignorantly  tacked  to  it 
several  quotations  which  refer  to  the  genus  Pinus,  or  what  is 
vulgarly  called  the  Scotch  fir.  The  historical  notices  of  the 
different  species  are  exceedingly  meagre,  and  throughout  the 
whole  there  are  not  a  few  typographical  errors  :  such  as  deu- 
drographia  for  dendrographia,  Stanwick  for  Alnwick,  Nichol 
for  Nicol,  Browne  for  Brown,  semperoriens  for  sempervirens. 

In  giving  directions  for  sowing  larch  seeds,  we  are  told  to 
cover  them  half  an  inch  deep,  which  must  be  an  oversight  for 
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a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  indeed,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  would  be 
nearer  the  most  successful  practice. 

The  worst  part  of  the  l)ook  is  the  plates,  and  they  may 
really  be  described  as  execrable,  particularly  Plate  III.,  which 
professes  to  contain  portraits  of  a  larch,  a  silver  fir,  a  cedar, 
and  a  Norway  spruce  fir.  The  choice  of  the  specimens  is 
faulty,  inasmuch  as  they  represent  the  forms  that  have  been 
taken  by  particular  individuals  of  great  age,  instead  of  the 
general  form  of  the  species  about  middle  age.  The  execution 
is  so  bad,  that,  without  the  assistance  of  the  names,  we  defy 
any  one  to  tell  what  tree  is  meant  to  be  represented,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cedar,  which  might  be  guessed  at.  The 
branches  of  the  larch  are  made  to  resemble  ostrich  feathers ; 
and  the  silver  fir  is  drawn  with  five  leaders  !  It  would  be  much 
better  for  the  purchaser  if  the  plates  were  altogether  omitted, 
and  the  same  expense  which  is  now  incurred  in  producing 
them  laid  out  in  increasing  and  improving  the  letter-press. 

The  botanical  doings  in  the  book  are,  through  haste  or 
ignorance,  crude  enough,  and  are  devoid  of  that  definitiveness, 
careful  accuracy,  and  clearness,  which  botanical  readers  of  the 
present  day  expect  We  do  not  recommend  a  dictionary  of 
any  art  or  science,  for  reasons  given  in'  the  preface  to  the 
first  edition  of  our  Encyc,  of  Gard,^  but,  where  that  form  is 
adopted,  we  expect  to  find  the  subjects  well  treated  of 
where  their  letter  places  them.  This  is  not  the  case  in  many 
instances.  To  take  an  example  or  two : — Abr6nia  umbellata. 
Although  generic  and  specific  characters  are  professedly  given, 
both  are  omitted  in  this.  We  are  told  that  it  is  "  a  small 
but  very  beautiful  and  elegant  perennial  evergreen  herbaceous 
plant,  producing  flowers  surrounded  by  an  involucrum  of  a 
charming  rose  colour."  This  last  clause  does  not  state  its  own 
meaning;  which  is,  that  the  flowers,  of  a  charming  rose  colour, 
are  surrounded  by  an  involucrum.  In  the  description  of 
A^brus  precatorius,  we  have  only  two  hints  that  the  plant 
bears  leaves  at  all,  and  not  a  syllable  is  said  of  their  form, 
markings,  degree  of  persistence,  &c.,  and,  above  all,  of 
their  extreme  sweetness  when  chewed ;  nor  is  the  fact  hinted, 
that  the  plant's  trivial  name  of  "  wild  liquorice"  is  derived 
from  the  sweetness  of  the  leaves  and  roots.  In  the  description 
of  Acacia  cornigera,  the  following  sentence  is  necessarily  per- 
fect nonsense ;  although  a  person  who  knows  the  plant,  as 
many  of  our  gardening  friends  do,  may  guess  its  meaning. 
"  The  leaves  and  flowers  are  small,  yellow,  and  void  of  scent, 
in  a  close  cylindrical  spike,  and  a  inch  and  a  half  long."  The 
man  who  let  such  a  sentence  pass  could  not  have  an  accurate 
guess,  not  to  say  knowledge,  of  the  form  of  the  objects  described. 
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The  editor  seems  so  unFaipiliar  with  the  botanical  epithets^ 
as  to  be  unable  to  spell  them  accurately  :  thus  we  have  cineria 
for  cinerea,  nigrecans  for  nigricans,  stipulacia  for  stipulacea, 
felicina  for  filicina,  casioides  for  cassioides ;  and  typographical 
errors  besides  in  plenty. 

The  work  is  behind  the  time.  By  abbi*eviations  and  signs 
that  could  be  recognised  at  first  sight,  it  would  be  possible  to 
express  what  is  expressed  in  half  the  space.  Not  an  accent  is 
given.  The  translations  are  not  always  literal :  thus,  we  have 
^'  Acacia  pulchella,  zigzag  spiny  Acacia ;  "  ^^  nigricans,  un- 
equalled winged."  We  are  sorry  to  see  a  person  professing  to 
teach  on  botany,  as  apy  one  who.  writes  on  it  does,  not  better 
qualified  for  his  task. 

Doyle,  Mafiin  [the  assumed  name  of  an  Irish  clergyman,  who 
had  for  several  years  the  direction  of  an  agricultural 
school].  Author  of  "  Hints  to  Small  Farmers,"  and  of  many 
useful  little  Tracts,  and  Edmund  Murphi/,  late  Acting  Se- 
cretary to  the  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural  Society  for 
Ireland:  The  Irish  Farmer's  and  Gardener's  Magazine 
and  Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  In  monthly  numbers,  8vo, 
Is.  each.     No.  I.    Nov.  1833. 

If  this  magazine  be  properly  supported,  we  should  antici- 
pate, from  what  we  know  of  its  editors,  that  it  will  be  one  of 
the  best  of  our  imitators,  numerous  as  they  now  are.  The 
only  doubt  that  we  have  as  to  the  work  is,  the  propriety  of 
joining  a  farmer's  magazine  with  one  for  gardeners.  The 
farmers  in  England  are,  at  this  moment,  the  only  class  of 
men  in  the  country  who  do  not  read ;  those  in  Ireland  are 
not  likely  to  be  much  better;  and  for  this  reason  the  expected 
purchasers  of  the  work  must  be  the  country  gentlemen  and 
the  gardeners.  We  do  not  think  the  latter  will  care  much 
for  discussions  on  farming,  and  therefore  we  would  suggest  the 
propriety  of  separating  this  shilling  magazine  into  two  six- 
penny ones.  We  throw  out  these  hints  for  the  consideration 
of  the  editors,  most  sincerely  wishing  the  success  of  the 
work,  either  as  it  is,  or  altered  as  we  suggest.  The  first 
number,  now  before  us,  we  consider  to  be  a  very  favourable 
example  of  what  such  a  work  ought  to  be,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Murphy's  apology  for  it,  on  the  cover,  as  not  being 
a  fair  specimen,  from  the  more  important  London  periodi- 
cals for  October  (owing  to  some  accident)  not  having  ar- 
rived in  Dublin  when  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  press.  The 
best  paper  in  the  number  is  one  by  Mr.  Murphy,  on  forest 
planting;  another,  by  him,  on  late  pruning,  that  is,  pruning 
deferred  till  the  trees  attain  a  large  size,  rather  mistakes,  as 
we  think,  the  object  of  Mr.  Blaikie  in  pruning  by  foreshort- 
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ening.  It  was  no  part  of  Mr.  Blaikie's  plan  to  "  promul- 
gate a  system  of  late  pruning,"  but  rather  to  diminish  the 
injury  done  to  corn  fields  by  hedgerow  trees  which  had  not 
been  properly  pruned  in  due  time.  Mr.  Murphy  considers 
two  inches  as  the  maximum  diameter  of  a  branch  which  can 
be  safely  removed  close  to  the  bole ;  larger  branches  he  would 
foreshorten,  that  is,  cut  off  at  a  considerable  lateral  or  second- 
ary branch.  He  says  that  he  has  "  seen  more  trees,  not  only- 
disfigured,  but  destroyed,  by  late  pruning,  than  by  any  other 
malpractice,  neglect  of  thinning  alone  excepted." 

In  the  introduction  to  the  agricultural  part  of  the  work,  we 
are  informed  that  '*  Irish  farmers,  of  the  lower  classes  espe- 
cially, despise  any  thing  that  appears  in  print  on  the  sul)}ect 
of  agriculture."  The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  English 
farmers.  The  state  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  is  compared 
with  what  its  state  was  in  Scotland  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  and  their  condition  said  to  be  nearly  the 
same,  except  that  Ireland  is  in  rather  a  worse  state  than  we 
are  aware  of  Scotland  having  ever  been  in.  Scotland  being 
now  the  theatre  of  the  most  improved  agriculture  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  in  consequence  of  the  intelligence  of  her  farmers, 
it  is  very  properly  argued  that  Ireland  may  become  equally 
so  by  the  same  means.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  work  are 
given  some  extracts,  a  review,  and  notices  of  the  transactions 
of  Irish  provincial  horticultural  and  agricultural  societies. 

We  hope  Mr.  Murphy  will  gratify  us  by  notes  of  his  per- 
sonal inspection  of  Irish  gardens  of  every  description,  from 
those  of  the  cottage  to  those  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Nevin ; 
whose  paper  on  villa  plantations  afibrds  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  his  taste. 

Ballard^  Stephen:  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Trees  and 
the  Pruning  of  Timber  Trees ;  showing  the  Impossibility 
of  increasing  the  Quantity,  or  improving  the  Quality,  of 
Timber  by  Pruning.     12mo.     Ledbury,  1833. 

Mr.  Ballard  describes  the  manner  of  the  growth  of  timber 
trees  very  faithfully.  He  maintains  that  mutilation  of  any 
one  part  of  such  trees  must  necessarily  afiect  every  other  part, 
by  checking  its  enlargement.  Hence  he  infers,  that  all  pruning 
is  prejudicial ;  more  especially  the  practice  of  those  who 
prune  off  the  branches  with  a  view  to  enlarge  the  trunk.  This 
latter  idea  he  rejects  and  with  much  reason  refutes.  He  is, 
however,  chargeable  with  misrepresentation,  when  he  asserts 
that  the  sole  object  of  the  forest  pruner  is  to  obtain  bulk  of 
stem.  This  is  not  true ;  because  the  ler^th  of  the  bole^  and  the 
clearness  qfitsgrain^  are  equally  the  objects  and  intention. of 
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the  pruner's  labour;  since  without  both  these  no  timber  is 
valued,  except  for  veneers  or  other  cabinetwork.  Length 
of  stem  and  clearness  of  knots,  whether  dead  or  alive,  con- 
stitute the  strength  and  value  of  timber  ;  and  this  is  indirectly 
admitted,  by  the  author  himself,  when  he  states  that  fine 
straight  boles  are  formed  without  the  aid  of  the  pruner,  but, 
notwithstanding,  by  what  is  equally  efficient,  viz.  the  proxi- 
mity of  other  trees,  or  by  the  browsing  animals  of  the  park  or 
forest.  By  this  admission,  he  not  only  shows  the  necessity, 
but  also  the  practicability,  of  judicious  pruning,  and  thereby 
overturns  all  he  had  advanced  as  condemnatory  of  the  practice. 

That  the  oak  sheds  its  spray,  and  the  larch  many  of  its 
lower  branches,  whether  standing  alone  or  among  other 
trees,  is  well  known ;  but  why  is  this  circumstance  noticed  by 
the  writer  ?  Surely  not  as  an  argument  against  pruning ! 
One  would  think  it  tells  the  other  way :  for  what  are  all  our 
manipulations,  in  this  and  other  processes  in  the  management 
of  trees,  but  to  assist  nature  to  produce  qualities  as  well  as 
quantities  of  her  vegetable  gifts  ? 

Mr.  Ballard  must  know,  that,  were  the  oak,  beech,  Spanish 
chestnut,  and  many  other  kinds  of  trees  permitted  to  stand 
alone,  untouched  by  the  knife  of  the  nurseryman  the  bill 
of  the  forester,  or  the  bite  of  cattle,  they  would  only  rise  into 
vast  bushcSy  more  bulky,  perhaps,  in  the  aggregate,  but  wholly 
worthless  to  the  builder. 

Without  the  least  intention  of  giving  offence,  especially  as 
Mr.  Ballard  appears  well  acquainted  with  the  structure  of 
timber,  we  would  beg  to  ask,  whether  he  would  choose  a  beam 
thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  squared  from  a  but  that  had  never 
been  pruned,  either  by  accident  or  design?  It  is  presumable 
he  would  not ;  for,  even  granting  that  the  numerous  knots 
were  all  sound,  the  transverse  strength  of  such  a  beam  could 
not  be  relied  on.  Mr.  Ballard's  antipruning  principle  is  to- 
tally inapplicable  to  young  forest  trees ;  though  he  avers  that 
unpruned  apple  trees  gain  greater  volume  in  a  shorter  time 
than  those  that  are  got  into  form  by  pruning.  Of  this  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Ballard  appears  to  be  an  intelligent  man ;  and,  had  he 
confined  his  strictures  to  improper  pruning^  his  opinions  might 
have  been  serviceable :  but  to  condemn  all  pruning,  as  being 
not  only  useless,  but  injurious,  is  an  opinion  with  which  but 
few  will  coincide. — J,  M. 

Hogg,  Thomas,  Florist,  Paddington :  A  Supplement  to  the 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Florists'  Flowers ; 
containing  additional  Direction^  and  improved  Modes  of 
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cultivating  the  Auricula,  Polyanthus^  Tulip,  Ranunculus, 
Heartsease,  Carnation,  Georgina,  &c.  8vo.  London,  183S, 
published  for  and  sold  hy  the  Author. 

These  directions  are  contained  in  208  pages,  and  are  en- 
livened by  some  curious  and  amusing  anecdotes  of  flowers 
and  floristSa  To  the  routine  practitioner  who  does  every 
thuig  by  rule,  and  to  the  young  amateur  who  is  anxious  to 
know  something  of  the  subject,  the  directions  for  cultivating 
the  flowers  will  be  found  useful ;  while  the  thinking  and  expe- 
rienced cultivator  will,  perhaps,  consider  the  flower  lists  as 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work.  By  some,  thb  volume 
may  be  considered  dear,  as  compared  with  other  horticultural 
publications  of  the  same  size;  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  many  of  these  works  are  mere  compilations,  while  this 
by  Mr.  Hogg  is  original. 

In  raising  tulips  from  seed,  some  florists  make  choice  of 
that  which  has  been  produced  by  variegated  flowers:  in 
which  case  it  is  alleged  that  the  offspring  breaks,  or  be- 
comes variegated,  much  sooner  than  that  from  plain  or  self- 
coloured  flowers.  Other  florists,  on  the  contrary,  select  their 
seeds  from  plain  flowers,  and  wait  with  patience  many  years 
till  the  flowers  of  the  ofispring  become  variegated.  Apply- 
ing the  general  principle  of  cross  fecundation  to  tulips,  it  has 
been  of  late  recommended  to  fecundate  plain  flowers  with 
variegated  ones,  in  the  very  rational  hope  that  the  ofispring 
will  the  more  speedily  become  variegated,  and  will,  at  the 
same  time,  form  strong  healthy  bulbs.  Mr.  Hogg,  as  we  do, 
entertains  strong  hopes  from  this  last  mode,  and  invites  all 
florists  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  (p.  45.) 

An  article  is  given  on  the  heartsease ;  a  flower  towards  which 
florists  have  lately  turned  their  attention.  By  cross  impreg- 
nation of  the  species  Fiola  tricolor,  IC^tea,  grandiflora  and 
amoe'^na,  all  of  which  are  included  under  the  term  heartsease, 
innumerable  flowers  have  been  produced,  admired  for  their 
size  and  for  the  richness  and  disposition  of  their  colours.  A 
list  is  given  of  nearly  100  select  sorts,  which,  Mr.  Hogg  in- 
forms us,  are  at  present  in  great  request,  and  may  be  obtained 
of  him.  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  the  culture  of  this 
plant,  and,  indeed,  we  find  nothing  in  Mr.  Hogg's  short 
article  on  it  to  add  to  the  directions  already  given  by  Mr. 
Gorrie.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  573.) 

The  new  German  China  asters,  introduced  within  these 
three  years,  are  strongly  and  deservedly  recommended  by 
Mr.  Hogg.  We  were  very  much  struck  with  them,  in  the 
beginning  of  September  last,  in  the  beautiful  garden  of  the 
Misses  Gamier,  at  Wickham,  Hants ;  where  they  were  raised 
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from  a  choice  selection  of  seeds,  purchased  from  Mr.  Charl' 
wood.  The  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon China  aster;  in  general,  ^^  they  are  more  double,  and 
the  colours,  whether  plain  or  striped,  are  more  rich,  distinct, 
and  varied.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  the  first  week  in  April, 
in  order  to  get  the  plants  strong  and  forward,  either  in  pots 
or  seed-pans,  keeping  the  sorts  distinct;  the  pots  may  then 
be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  till  the  plants  come  up/'  When 
they  are  of  the  proper  size,  they  may  be  transplanted  into  beds 
or  borders,  like  the  common  varieties.  A  few  of  the  finest  and 
most  distinct  varieties  are:  —  Deep  red;  deep  red,  striped ;  pale 
red;  pale  red,  tipped  with  white;  dark  blue;  dark  blue, striped ; 
pale  blue;  pale  blue,  striped;  yellow-tinged;  wjiite;  silver 
white;  flesh-coloured;  ash-grey,  &c. 

We  recommend  the  following  observations  to  the  attention 
of  the  young  gardener :  old  ones  will,  of  course,  reject  them 
with  contempt: — '^  Gardeners  unaccustomed  to  flowers  are, 
in  general,  bad  propagators ;  few  of  them  have  any  right 
notions  of  piping ;  and,  though  nothing  is  more  simple,  they 
never  set  about  it  as  if  they  wished  to  succeed.  They  are, 
likewise,  great  bunglers  in  layering ;  there  is  not  one  in  ten 
"whose  assistance  I  would  claim  upon  the  most  pressing  occa- 
sion, if  I  were  obliged  to  leave  the  operation  to  him,  uncon- 
trolled and  unlooked  after :  whereas  I  could  ti'ust  implicitly 
to  any  amateur  cobbler,  tailor,  weaver,  or  barber,  who  had 
had  the  least  practice  with  his  own  flowers, to  do  this  layering  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner.  This  I  know,  from  experience^ 
that  very  few  professed  gardeners,  unless  fond  of  the  flower 
itself  [the  carnation],  seem  to  take  any  care  of  it,  either  to 
treat  it  rightly,  or  to  bloom  it  well."    {Supp,  p.  130.) 

Speaking  of  the  arrangement  of  tulips,  Mr.  Hogg  states 
that  the  hints  given  by  us  (Vol.  IL  p.  309.)  for  an  improve- 
ment in  this  department  ^^  were  rejected  by  all  our  amateurs, 
who  pretended  to  any  taste  in  these  matters,  as  totally  inap- 
plicable." So  were  hints  founded  on  the  same  principle, 
offered  by  us  to  the  Royal  Academicians,  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished nearly  thirty  years  ago,  for  classing  the  pictures  in  the 
annual  exhibitions  at  Somerset  House:  that  is,  placing  all 
landscapes  by  themselves;  all  historical  pictures  by  them- 
selves ;  all  portraits,  &c.  &c.  We  are  certain,  however,  that 
these  hints  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  adopted ;  possibly  even 
in  the  Gallery  now  building.  What  we  proposed  to  do  in  a 
show  tulip-bed  was  founded  on  the  same  general  principles 
that  we  applied  to  the  exhibition  of  pictures;  viz.  to  preserve 
each  class  or  kind  by  itself,  such  as  roses,  bybloemens, 
bizarres,  &c.,  instead  of  indiscriminately  mixing  them  from 
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one  end  of  the  bed  to  the  other.  By  the  mode  suggested, 
we  maintained,  and  do  maintain,  that  the  genem  efiect 
would  be  more  impressive,  and  the  examination  in  detail  far 
more  interesting  and  instructive;  and  every  one  capable  of 
generalising  on  the  subject  of  arrangement  and  variety, 
though  he  never  saw  a  tulip,  will  allow  this  to  be  the  case. 
That  the  ^^  amateurs  of  taste  among  florists  "  should  not  allow 
this  also,  is,  to  us,  not  surprising :  we  attribute  it  to  their 
prejudice  for  established  custom,  in  most  cases,  and  in  others 
to  their  incapability  of  taking  an  enlarged  view  of  the  subject. 
The  limited  sphere  of  beauty  within  which  a  florist's  admira- 
tion is  commonly  confined,  precludes  ordinary  minds  from 
taking  in  enlarged  ideas.  We  refer  the  reader  to  what  we 
have  said  on  this  subject  in  Vol.  II.  p.  S09.,  and  in  various 
other  parts  of  this  Magazine. 

Having  now  noticed  some  of  the  useful  matter  contained  in 
Mr.  Hogg's  work,  we  shall  next  refer  to  some  of  those  por- 
tions of  it  which  we  consider  curious  or  amusing;  such  as 
the  anecdotes  concerning  Isaac  Emmerton,  a  celebrated 
auricula-grower  (p.  158.),  and  his  unlucky  pupil,  (p.  161.) 
Emmerton,  it  seems,  was  a  nurseryman  at  Bamet,  but  was 
imprisoned,  and  ultimately  ruined,  by  the  clergyman  of  his 
parish,  who  was  a  magistrate,  and  whom  Emmerton  had  in* 
suited  by  hanging  him  in  effigy  on  a  tree  in  his  garden.  The 
story  of  Captain  M'Tulpin  (a  nickname  for  a  Lancashire 
florist,  who  endeavoured  to  settle,  some  years  ago,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  and  who  commenced  a  work  on  tulips) 
will  be  understood  and  relished  by  some  of  the  fancy.  In 
the  last  page  of  his  work,  Mr.  Hogg  refers  to  the  bad  debts 
in  his  ledger ;  in  which,  he  says,  there  are  sixty  names,  noble 
and  ignoble,  and  that  the  conduct  of  twenty  of  these  has  been 
fraudulent  and  dishonest  in  the  highest  degree.  He  adds, 
that  he  would  publish  their  names,  did  he  not  feel  for  their 
unoffending  offspring. 

Mqylef  J.  Forbes,  F.L.S.  and  G.S.  &c.  &c.  &c.,  late  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Botanic 
Garden  at  Sabarunpore :  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  and 
the  other  branches  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Hima- 
layan Mountains,  and  of  the  Flora  of  Cashmere.  London^ 
183S.  4to.  In  10  Parts,  20s,  each.  Part  I.  10  coloured 
lithographs,  40  pages  of  letterpress. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  was  published  in  the  middle  of 
October.  Of  illustrations,  it  contains  10  lithographs,  which 
bear  coloured  figures  of  the  following  objects  :  one  animal,  the 
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Lag6mys  alpinus  Desm. :  plants ;  y^nemone  discolor,  JRanun* 
cuius  polyp^taluS)  /sopyrum  grandiflorum  and  microph^^llam, 
Delphinium  cashmerianum^  ^conitum  heterophyllum,  Cimi- 
cifuga  frigida,  Mecon6psis  aculeata,  Corydalis  cashmeriana  and 
Govania«a,  Tausch^rm  desert6rum,   Flola  serpens,  renifor- 
mis,  and  kunawurensis,  and  Grdvfia  elastica.    All  these  plants 
are  pretty,  or  interesting  for  their  rarity;  but  the  Delphinium, 
^conitum,   Cimicifuga,   and   Corydalides  are  showily  orna- 
mental.    No  text  descriptive  of  any  of  the  objects  of  these 
figures  is  supplied  in  the  first  part,  but  is  to  be  published  in 
the  second.     The  omission  of  it  from  the  first  is  stated  to  be 
owing  to  the  length  to  which  ^^  the  observations  respecting  the 
geographical  description  of  the  Flora  of  Northern  India  have 
extended.*'     These  are  long :  they  occupy,  in  the  first  part, 
40  quarto  pages,  and  are  not  concluded.     But,  although  long, 
they  are  very  interesting.     They  communicate  a  multitude  of 
facts  on  the  characters  of  the  tracts  of  country  explored,  of 
their  boundaries,  elevation,  soil,  atmosphere,    temperature, 
conditions  of  climate  according  to  season ;  and  of  circum- 
stances of  this  nature.     The  facts,  and  the  lists  of  plants,  &c, 
as  successively  mentioned,  are  compared  with  those  of  other 
countries  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  one  of  the 
objects  of  this  comparison  seems  to  be,  ^^  to  show,  that,  in  the 
[Himalayan  and  Cashmerian]  climates  in  which  these  varied 
productions  grow,  others  from  different  countries  may  be  suc- 
cessfully introduced." 

This  work  will  be  valuable  in  supplying  a  rich  mass  offsets 
on  the  natural  history  (using  this  term  in  an  extended  sense) 
of  a  part  of  the  world,  of  which  our  knowledge  has  hitherto 
been  very  vague  and  partial.  For  the  sake  of  science,  we 
wish  the  work  were  not  produced  in  a  style  so  costly,  that  but 
few  can  possess  themselves  of  it. 

Smith,  John,  nearly  twenty  years  Gardener  to  Dykes  Alex- 
ander, Esq.,  of  Ipswich :  A  Treatise  on  the  artificial 
Growth  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  conjointly  with  that  of 
Asparagus,  Mushrooms,  Rhubarb,  &c. ;  comprehending 
Observations  on  the  methods  now  in  use  for  the  growth  of 
Cucumbers,  with  a  full  explanation  of  an  improved  mode 
of  culture,  by  which,  with  a  much  less  quantity  of  the  fer- 
menting substance,  and  a  tithe  of  the  care  and  attention 
which  is  generally  bestowed  upon  them,  not  only  is  success 
rendered  certain,  even  in  the  most  adverse  season,  and  fruit 
of  the  finest  appearance  produced,  but  Asparagus,  Mush- 
rooms, Rhubarb,  &c.,  are  at  the  same  time  produced,  of 
excellent  quality,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  celerity : 
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to  which  are  added,  Brief  Observations  on  the  growth  of 
early  Potatoes.     12mo.    Ipswich,  1833. 

The  author  sets  out  with  some  observations  on  the  different 
modes  hitherto  employed  in  growing  cucumbers  in  hot-beds 
or  pits.  These  modes,  he  truly  observes,  are  very  numerous ; 
but  he  confines  his  remarks  to  "  a  very  few,"  which  include 
the  principles  of  all  the  different  modes.  The  first  which  he 
notices  is  the  "  common  dung-bed  mode  of  growing/'  which 
he  objects  to,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  time,  labour,  and 
heat;  and  also  on  account  of  the  unequal  settlement  of  the 
bed.  The  next  mode  is  that  of  Mr.  Knight,  the  President 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  described  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  S68., 
which  Mr.  Smith  says  he  tried,  and  found  defective,  two 
or  three  years  before  Mr.  Knight  recommended  it.  Plat- 
forms, supported  by  posts  or  brick  piers,  were  tried  for 
several  years ;  and  of  this  kind  of  bed  Mr.  Smith  observes, 
*^  although  the  best  cucumbers  which  ever  came  under  my 
notice  were  produced  in  it,  and  balsams  16  ft.  in  circumfe- 
rence, yet,  for  want  of  a  proper  substance  against  which  to 
build  the  linings,  and  the  almost  entire  destitution  of  means 
to  supply  heat  by  absorption  and  conduction,  experience  has 
taught  me  that  the  principle  cannot  with  safety  be  depended 
upon,  when  used  for  early  forcing."  (p.  7.)  Brick  pits  are 
allowed  by  Mr.  Smith  to  have  various  good  qualities,  espe- 
cially M*Phairs  pits;  but  Mr.  Smith  objects  to  all  fixed 
structures,  as  being  ^^  perpetual  habitations  for  millepedes 
[meaning  wood! ice],"  and  also  because  they  prevent  the  slope 
of  the  glass  from  being  altered  according  to  the  season; 
Mr.  Smith  very  properly  observing,  that  the  elevation  of  the 
glass  ought  to  be  considerable  in  winter,  but  that  it  cannot 
well  be  too  little  in  the  hottest  weather  of  summer. 

Having  disposed  of  these  three  modes  of  growing,  which 
may  be  considered  the  types  of  all  those  which  have  hitherto 
been  adopted,  Mr.  Smith's  next  chapter  is  on  rearing  plants 
from  seed,  "  fit  for  the  fruiting-bed  ;"  which  we  pass  over  to 
the  succeeding  one,  which  treats  of  Mr.  Smith's  mode  of 
building  a  cucumber  bed.  The  materials  wanted  are,  a 
quantity  of  stones  or  brickbat  rubble ;  a  quantity  of  good 
stable  dung,  or  a  mixture  of  it  with  other  substances,  such  as 
leaves  of  trees,  in  a  medium  state  of  fermentation,  &c. ;  a 
quantity  of  wattled  work ;  some  good  soil,  laid  where  it  can 
become  dry;  and  a  common  frame  and  lights,  from  4  to  6  ft. 
wide,  and  12  ft.  long.  In  building  the  bed,  the  first  thing  is 
to  form  a  foundation,  in  the  back  and  front,  of  rnbblework, 
enclosed  with  wattled  work.  The  width  of  these  foundations  Inay 
be  between  2  and  8  fl.^  and  the  height  of  the  north  foundation 
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about  15  in.  on  the  outside^  and  that  of  the  south  about  Sin. 
lower  on  the  outside ;  so  that  the  surface  of  the  two  founda- 
tions when  finished  shall  be  on  one  uniform  slope  from  back 
to  fipnt.  Outside  of  these  foundations  four  posts  should  be 
previously  inserted  for  regulating  the  height  of  the  dung, 
4  ft.  high  from  the  ground  behind,  and  3  ft.  6  in*  from 
it  in  front.  The  next  thing  is  to  build  two  dung  walls 
on  the  top  of  the  foundations,  to  the  same  height  as  the 
posts,  trimming  the  inner  sides  of  these  walls,  and  making 
the  bottom  of  the  space  between  them  quite  clean.  This 
space  must  then  be  covered  by  pieces  of  wood,  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be  grown ;  on  these 
pieces  are  to  be  laid  wattled  hurdles,  on  which  are  placed . 
about  nine  inches  of  dry  dung,  or  fermenting  dung,  for  the 
plants  to  feed  upon.  The  next  operation  is  to  put  on  the 
frame  (ind  lights,  &c.,  stopping  up  the  ends  of  the  vault  or 
space  between  the  beds  with  pieces  of  board  and  litter,  and 
building  a  lining  very  firmly  against  them.  Litter  must  be 
also  placed  against  the  bottom  of  each  rubble  foundation, 
high  enough  to  keep  in  the  steam.  Such  is  an  outline  of 
the  structure  of  Mr.  Smith's  cucumber  bed ;  all  the  rest  may 
be  easily  anticipated  by  any  good  cucumber  grower. 

Mr.  Smith  takes  advantage  of  the  heat  and  steam  gene- 
rated in  the  vault  between  the  two  dung  walls,  to  force 
asparagus  or  other  articles,  or  to  grow  mushrooms,  in  an 
adjoining  frame.  For  this  purpose,  he  places  a  common 
frame  at  one  end  of  his  cucumber  bed,  and  admits  the  steam 
from  the  vacuity  between  the  walls  into  it,  by  means  of  a  metal 
or  wooden  tube  2  or  S  inches  in  diameter,  and  9  or  4  feet 
long.  One  end  of  this  tube  is  placed  in  the  vault,  and  the  other 
in  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  frame.  A  thinking  gardener  will 
conceive  all  the  rest,  or  have  recourse  to  the  work  itself. 

In  treating  of  the  management  of  the  cucumber  and  mush- 
room, Mr.  Smith  considers  the  best  mode  of  destroying  those 
pests  of  the  gardener,  woodlice,  to  be  enticing  them  to  some 
shady  spot  *^  by  dry  litter,  crums  of  cheese,  &c.,  and  then 
pouring  boiling  water  upon  them."  To  prevent  the  rank 
steam  of  the  dun^  linings  from  entering  the  bed  at  the  pro- 
jections of  the  sashes,  when  air  b  given,  Mr.  Smith  nails  a 
strip  of  Russian  bast,  18  in.  wide,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
back  of  the  frame,  turning  it  over  the  upper  rail  of  the  lights, 
and  fastening  it  to  the  lights  or  rafters  so  as  to  prevent  its 
being  blown  down.  When  air  is  given,  this  keeps  out  hig^h 
and  strong  winds  as  well  as  steam. 

It  is  evident  that  melons  may  be  grown  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  Mr.  Smith  remarks,  that  the  necessary  balance  of  heat 
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and  moisture,  which,  in  Persia,  arises  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  dimate  and  mode  of  cultivation,  is  easily  obtained  in  his 
bed,  "  by  throwing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  into  the 
vault  beneath  the  wattled  work,  to  cause,  by  means  of  a  strong 
heat,  a  constant  and  great  exhalation,"  &c.  The  stems  of 
the  melon-plants  he  would  train  on  a  trellis  elevated  2  or  3 
inches  above  the  soil. 

We  have  now,  we  think,  given  a  general  idea  of  Mr.  Smith's 
mode  of  growing  cucumbers  and  melons;  but,  in  order  to 
adopt  it  with  facility  and  success,  the  work  itself  will  require 
to  be  referred  to.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  mode  is 
excellent,  and  particularly  adapted  for  amateurs  in  small  gar- 
dens. Rhubarb  or  sea-kale  might  be  beautifully  forced  in  the 
vault ;  and  by  a  very  little  management,  pelargoniums  might 
be  kept  in  the  adjoining  frame,  if  it  were  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  force  asparagus  or  grow  mushrooms  in  it.  The  book 
is  very  modestly  and  sensibly  written,  and  we  have  been  very 
much  gratified  by  its  perusal,  and  by  a  passage  in  the  dedi- 
cation to  his  master,  in  which  Mr.  Smith  expresses  ^^  the 
deep  veneration  and  respect  which  have  been  inspired  by  the 
general  good  feeling"  which  has  been  exercised  towards  him 
*'  during  a  long  servitude."  It  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  every  master  that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
render  not  only  the  individuals  who  are  his  servants,  but  their 
wives  and  families,  comparatively  happy  or  miserable.  Again 
we  recommend  this  work  to  all  cucumber  and  melon  growers. 


Art.  II.   Literary  Notices* 


A  Journal  of  Botany\i2iS  been  commenced  by  Dr.  Hooker. 
It  is  to  be  published  in  quarterly  numbers  in  demy  octavo ; 
each  number  is  to  contain  eight  plates,  of  which  four  are  to  be 
coloured :  price  7^.  6(L  It  is,  in  effi?ct,  a  new  series  of  the 
far-famed  Botanical  Miscellany. 

A  new  edition  of  Miller's  Gardener^ s  Dictionary j  to  appear 
in  monthly  quarto  parts,  is  in  preparation.  Who  the  editor 
is,  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  list  of  contributors  contains 
twenty- four  names,  eminent  in  botanical  or  horticultural 
science;  almost  the  whole  of  whom  are,  or  have  been,  con- 
tributors to  this  Magazine. 

A  Catechism  of  Gardenings  Jbr  the  Use  of  Village  Schools  and 
Cottagers.  We  observe  a  first  part  of  a  contribution  of  this 
title,  by  a  friend  of  ours,  in  the  November  number  of  the 
British  Farmer's  Magazine.     When  the  treatise  is  completed, 

it  will  be  sold  in  a  detached  form. 
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Art.  I.    General  Notices, 


Katwnal  Education,  —  Afler  the  paiDs  which  we  ba^e  taken  in  this 
Magazine,  in  the  Mag,  Nat,  Hist.,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  Paris  in  1828, 
and  in  another  printed  in  London  in  1829  and  distributed  gratis,  it  may 
readily  be  conceived  that  we  are  highly  gratified  by  seeing  the  subject  brought 
before  Parliament  in  a  masterly  manner ;  and  assuming  a  conspicuous  place 
in  both  the  Edmb.  and  the  For,  Quart,  Reviews,  In  the  latter  work,  more 
especially  (No.  xxiv.  for  Oct.,  1833),  a  lucid  account  has  been  given  of  the 
system  of  national  education  established  in  Prussia  in  1819,  to  which,  and 
to  The  Speech  of  Mr,  Roebuck^  M,P,  for  Baih,  on  National  Education. 
(London,  1833,  Pamph.,  ^,')y  we  would  most  earnestly  direct  the  attention 
of  such  of  our  readers  as  take  an  interest  in  the  subject.  The  law  on  the 
subject  of  national  education  in  Prussia  is  particularly  gratifying,  and  there 
are  only  two  improvements  which  we  can  suggest  in  it,  if  adopted  in  this 
country.  In  Prussia  it  is  provided,  that,  besides  a  proper  school,  with  all 
suitable  books,  instruments,  pictures,  models,  a  garden,  &c.,  there  shall  be 
provision  made  for  teachins  gymnastic  exercises.  Now,  we  would  suggest 
that,  in  connection  with  these  gymnastic  exercises,  the  boys  should  be 
taught  some  of  the  more  useful  mechanical  operations,  such  as  carpentry, 
masonry,  smith's  work,  &c.;  and  the  girls  the  practice  of  cooke^,  and 
various  in-door  works.  It  is  already  most  happily  provided  by  the  Prussiaii 
system,  that  every  school  shall  have  a  garden,  in  order  to  teach  gardening 
and  agricultural  operations  to  the  bo^'s,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
girls,  as  in  Bavaria,  &c.  The  next  pomt  which  we  would  suggest,  in  the 
^n  of  a  plan  of  national  education  in  this  country,  would  be  the 
practice  in  Bavaria,  of  teaching  no  particular  religion  in  the  schools,  but 
allowing  the  children,  if  their  parents  desired  it,  to  be  absent  from  the  school 
one  of  the  working  days  of  the  week,  say  Saturday,  to  be  taueht  the 
religion  of  their  parents  by  the  clergyman  of  that  religion,  leaving  the 
Sunday  as  it  is.  This  would  give  some  additional  labour  to  the  clergy  o 
every  denomination,  but  they  would  still  have  five  days  out  of  the  seven  at 
their  own  disposal :  besides,  this  early  instruction  would  diminish  their 
labours  when  the  children  were  become  men  and  women.  For  what  are 
the  duties  of  a  clergyman  but  education,  only  directed  to  the  man  instead 
of  to  the  child  ?  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  system  of  national 
education  that  combines  religious  instruction  with  secular  learning  will 
ever  be  effective  in  attaining  the  grand  object  of  national  education;  that 
is,  of  educating  the  whole  population ;  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  the 
whole  can  never  be  brought  to  think  in  the  same  manner  on  religious 
subjects.  —  Cond, 

A  Notice  (fa  newly  invented  Liquid  Mixtttrefor  destroying  vartous  Species 
of  Insects  which  infest  Plants,'— Sir,  Mr.  Taylor,  a  fhend  of  mine,  and 
myself,  have  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  something  serviceable  for 
destroying  or  retarding  the  progress  of  some  of  those  pernicious  kinds  of 
insects  so  troublesome  to  gardeners,  such  as  the  brown  and  white  scaly 
bugi  caterpillars,  green  and  black  aphis,  red  spider,  wireworm,  and  the 
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beetle  which  destroys  the  young  shoots  of  various  shrubs  and  plants  in 
the  spring,  at  the  time  they  are  bursting.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  our  object  beyond  our  expectation,  in  producing  a  solution 
free  from  all  poisonous  or  pernicious  matter  i  the  contents  of  it  are  so 
harmless  that  it  may  be  used  with  the  greatest  safety  upon  the  most 
delicate  plant  or  fruit.  As  the  production  of  this  mixture  has.  cost  ua 
some  considerable  labour  and  expense,  we  intend  to  confine  the  manu- 
facture of  it  to  ourselves.  We  have  been  able  to  brin^  it  into  a  very 
portable  compass,  and  this  effect  subserves  the  sending  of  it  to  any  distance 
without  an  inconvenient  expense,  insomuch  that  one  gallon,  when  diluted 
with  twenty  gallons  of  water,  will  be  sufiiciently  strong  for  use,  and  in 
general  it  may  be  applied  with  the  garden  engine  or  syringe.  The  con- 
servatory or  green-house,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  plants  in  them,  should 
be  shut  up  close,  and  rendered  a  little  warm,  and  the  evening  be  preferred 
for  the  time  of  making  the  application.  This  may  be  repeated  as  often  as 
it  is  thought  necessary,  for  it  will  be  generally  found  that  the  insects  will 
not  disappear  rapidly,  but  they,  particularly  tne  green  fly,  will  leave  the 
plants  by  degrees,  while  the  influence  of  the  applied  mixture  on  the  plants 
themselves  will  be  such  as  to  greatly  promote  their  growth,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  healthy  bloom  on  their  foliage.  The  cost  of  one  gallon  will 
not  amount  to  more  than  ls,6d.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  supply  it  to 
the  public  until  it  has  been  tried  by  some  one  for  two  or  three  months 
previous,  as  it  requires  more  time  to  destroy  some  insects  than  others, 
such  as  the  scale-like  ones.  We  are  desirous  to  give  any  individual  an 
opportunity  to  subject  our  preparation  to  a  fair  trial  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  supply  any  person  with  a 
quantity  sufficient  for  a  trial  oi  its  merits,  gratis,  and  with  direction's. 
Should  you  think  it  desirable  to  make  a  trial,  perhaps  some  one  near  you, 
through  your  recommendation,  might  be  inclined  to  prove  its  effects,  so 
that  you  might  see  the  effects  of  it  personally.  The  solution,  to  answer 
the  above  statements,  will  require  to  be  made  up  in  three  distinct  portions, 
so  as  to  act  upon  the  whole  of  the  difierent  insects.  Should  you  think 
our  labours  worthy  of  your  notice,  we  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  forward 
any  other  information  that  lies  in  our  power  along  with  the  solution.  We 
remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  William  Taylor  and  James  Rollins,  9.  Bichmond 
Terrace f  lAverpooly  November  26.  1832. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  we  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  the  value  of 
the  liquid  sent  put  to  the  test,  but  at  last  we  found  one  at  Gunnersbury, 
the  gardens  of  which  have  been  lately  put  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mills, 
the  author  of  a  valuable  paper  on  the  cucumber,  published  in  an  early 
volume  of  the  Trans,  Hort,  Soc^  and  quoted  in  our  JSnci/c,  of  Gard,  Mr. 
Mills's  letter  is  as  follows :  — 

*'  Sir,  Agreeably  to  your  wish,  I  herewith  send  you  the  result  of  the 
experiments  made  with  Taylor  and  Rollins's  mixture,  which  you  were  so 
kind  as  to  send  me.  I  tried  it,  in  the  state  in  which  I  received  it,  on  a 
pine  fruit  infested  with  the  scale,  with  a  syringe,  and  made  the  fruit  quite 
wet  all  over ;  it  killed  the  scale,  and  I  did  not  perceive  that  it  injured 
thefnM,  I  used  it,  reduced  in  strength,  as  recommended,  syringing  with 
it  the  pine  plants  all  over,  every  other  day,  but  it  did  not  appear  strong 
enough  in  that  state  to  destroy  the  scale.  1  also  syringed  with  it,  reduced 
as  recommended,  plants  of  the  Thunberguz  al^ta,  infested  with  the  red 
spider :  it  did  not  Kill  them.  I  soaked  two  crowns  of  Providence  pine 
twelve  hours  in  the  liquid  as  received,  and  it  killed  the  crowns.  I  think 
if  about  one  gallon  were  mixed  with  ten  gallons  of  water,  it  would  not  be 
too  strong  for  the  most  tender  plants .-  I  am  trving  it  in  that  state,  and  shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  the  result.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it 
likely  to  be  useful;  and  wish  well  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Rollins  for 
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their  attempt  to  destroy  some  of  the  enemies  to  the  welfare  of  the  objects 
of  our  care.  I  would  recommend  them  to  publish  their  method  of 
preparing  the  mixture,  as  much  more  likely  to  answer  their  purpose,  at 
least  that  is  my  opinion ;  and  I  will,  should  they  do  so,  be  a  subscriber,  if 
the  subscription  is  not  more  than  5  or  10  shillings.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
as  well  if  they  were  to  let  as  many  people  as  they  can  have  some  of  the 
mixture,  to  try  it,  before  they  attempt  to  offer  it  by  subscription.  I  am. 
Sir,  yours,  &c,  —  George  Mills,     Gunnersbujy,  August  28.  1833. 

JSreeUhing  Places  for  Tovms, —  This  subject,  which  we  noticed  at  length 
.  in  Vol.  v.  p.  686.,  and  in  different  other  parts  of  this  Magazine,  has,  to  our 
agreeable  surprise,  been  taken  up  by  Parliament,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Slaney.  The  report  on  the  subject  having  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers, 
we  need  only  state  here,  that  it  points  out  various  modes  in  which  the 
breathing  places  in  and  about  London  might  be  extended,  and  that  it  enters 
into  simSar  details  with  reference  to  some  of  the  larger  country  towns. 
Though  we  class  reports  of  this  sort  among  attempts  at  petty  legislation, 
which  would  never  be  made  under  a  proper  representative  system,  yet  we 
hail  it  as  a  symptom  of  a  better  feeling  existing  towards  the  poor.  Most 
assuredly  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  wants  of  the  poor  will  be 
attended  to  as  well  as  those  of  the  rich ;  but  this  must  have  a  beginning, 
and  Mr.  Slaney's  report  may  be  the  entering  of  the  wedge.  We  hope, 
when  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted  in  these  walks,  that  as  many  different 
sorts  as  will  grow  in  the  given  situation  and  climate  will  be  employed. 
It  is  disgraceful  to  the  taste  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests  that  they  have  employed  nothing  but  the  common  mixture  in  the 
Regent's  Park ;  which,  as  we  have  often  said,  and  shall  continue  to  repeat, 
might  have  been  one  grand  arboretum,  such  as  could  not  be  produced  in 
any  other  country. 

The  Application  of  Steam  to  Agricultural  Purposes  is  said  to  have  lately 
called  forth  a  powerful  and  efiective  engine  in  France;  and  it  has,  at  the 
same  time,  produced  a  steam-digging  machine  in  England.  This  engine, 
an  imperfect  model  of  which  we  saw  three  years  ago  (see  Vol.  VL, 
p.  106.),  has  lately  been  so  far  improved,  that  a  patent  has  been  taken 
out  for  it,  by  Mr.  Philips.  It  will  be  found  figured  and  described  'ut 
Gordon's  Journal  of  Locotnotion^  for  February,  1833.  We  have  lately  seen 
the  model  of  another  machine,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose, 
and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  much  greater  chance  of  success.  At  one 
operation,  it  could  be  made  to  plough,  pulverise,  roll,  sow,  and  harrow  . 
a  breadth  of  10  fl.  or  12  f);.,  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  miles,  and,  consequently, 
between  7  and  8  acres  per  hour.  The  machine  might,  no  doubt,  be  im- 
pelled at  double  that  rate;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  at  such  a  velocity 
the  work  of  sowing  could  be  properly  performed.  The  present,  however, 
is  not  the  time  for  bringing  out  such  a  machine  in  England,  where  the 
farmers,  in  most  districts,  are  obliged  to  take  down  and  conceal  the  wheels 
of  their  threshing  machines,  if  these  have  not  been  already  burned  by  their 
labourers. 

Clunese  Roses  may  he  propagated  from  single  Buds,  as  Orape  Vines  are 
propagated,  —  The  single  bud,  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  stem  both 
above  and  below  it,  is  placed  just  under  the  soil,  under  a  bell  glass;  the 
leafstalks  and  leaves  standing  upright  as  in  a  cutting.  A  single  bud  of 
RoBSL  semperfldrens  sangulnea  was  planted  on  July  26.,  and  on  Sept.  8. 
the  bud  had  grown  nearly  four  inches,  and  a  blossom  bud  was  formed.  On 
Oct.  9.  it  was  six  inches  high,  and  side  shoots  were  being  produced*  •— 
Charles  M,  Willich.    London,  Oct.  23.  1833. 

The  Melon's  Affection  for  Water,  (p.  591.)  — The  author  of  the  Do- 
mestic  Qardefiej^s  Manual  may  not  be  far  wrong  in  deeming  the  melon 
partly  of  an  aquatic  habit,  from  its  roots  having  grown  into  a  water  cistern. 
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In  vol.  iL  of  the  J<ntmal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  is  a  very  inter* 
estiiiff  account,  taken  from  the  papers  of  the  late  Mr«Wn].  Moorcrod,  of 
the  floating  gardens  of  Cashmere,  where  both  melons  and  cucumbers  are 
grown  in  great  perfection.  The  beds  are  described  as  only  2  ft.  deep  and 
7  ft.  wide,  and  of  various  lengths.  —  Charles  M,  Wiilich»  London,  Oct,  23. 
.1833. 

Foreign  Grapes*  —  We  have  never  seen  foreign  grapes,  whether  from  the 
continent  or  Portugal,  in  greater  abundance,  of  better  quality,  or  cheaper^ 
than  they  are  this  season.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  size  and  beauty  otthe 
Hamburgh  or  Frankenthal  grapes,  brought  from  Holland,  and  sold  in  Lon- 
don from  Is.  to  Is,  6d.  a  pound.  Arriving  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  by 
the  8team*packets,  they  have  all  the  plumpness  and  bloom  of  fresh-gathered 
fruit.  The  black  Portugal  grapes  also  arrive  in  little  more  than  a  week 
by  means  of  the  steam-packets ;  and  though  part  of  the  bloom  and  fresh- 
ness  of  appearance  of  their  berries  is  lost,  yet  for  eating,  though  not  for 
show,  they  are  uninjured.  Were  there  a  proper  demand  for  eating  ^rapea 
from  Portugal,  the  Muscats  and  Frontignacs  would  doubtless  be  cultivated 
there,  when  the  poor  man  in  this  country  would  be  able  to  have  on  his 
table  as  good  grapes  as  the  richest.  The  same  may  be  said  as  to  the  pine* 
apple,  which  doubtless  might  be  cultivated  in  Portugal  at  far  less  expense 
than  in  England,  and  steam  would  soon  transport  them  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  Britain,  nay  of  Europe.  After  a  few  more  years  of  struggling^ 
French  wines  will  be  as  cheap  in  England  as  in  France.  Thus,  then,  tl^ 
tendency  of  all  things  is  to  equalisation,  and  those  who  now  produce  every 
thing  will  ultimately  also  enjoy  every  thine.— Conrf. 

Bees  are  particularly  fond  of  the  flowers  of  the  snowberry  bush  (  Symphdria 
racera6sa  Ph,)  i  ^  I  find,  and  I  would,  in  consequence^  recommend  that 
numerous  plants  of  this  shrub  be  planted  near  to  apiaries. 

Crocuses  of  all  Kinds,  in  abundance,  should  also  be  planted  in  the  same 
situation.  Their  precocity  will  invite  the  bees  abroad,  when  the  air  is 
chilly;  and,  if  the  crocuses  grow  at  a  distance,  the  bees  will  be  unable  to 
return  to  the  hives.  The  crocuses  are,  besides,  very  ornamental,  particu* 
larly  many  of  the  new  sorts,  and,  by  their  early  flowering,  are  cheering  ob- 
jects to  the  human  eye.  —  Wm*  GodsalL    Hereford,  Oct,  16.  1833. 

I  once  made  a  list,  not  to  be  found  just  now,  of  the  species  of  plants 
whose  flowers  I  had  observed  bees  to  most  frequent.  I  remember  that 
the  flowers  of  that  interesting  miniature  shrub,  tlie  iSedum  joopulifolium, 
Bot,  Mag,  211.  (i4nac4mpseron  populifolia  Haworth^,  were  visited  as  much 
or  more  than  the  flowers  of  any  other  plant  in  my  list.  —  J,D, 

Bees  are  remarkably  fond  of  the  flowers  of  the  Cuscuta  sinensis,  now 
(Nov.  5.)  profusely  in  bloom,  and  filling  the  air  with  its  fragrance,  in  Mr. 
Malcolm's  nursery,  Kensington.  —  Cond* 
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Professor  Mirhel,  ofHieJardin  des  Plantes  ai  Petrts,  and  the  French  Go* 
vemment  Archiiectf  M.  Rohault,  were  on  a  mission  to  this  country,  in 
December  last^  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  information  on  the  construe-* 
tion  of  hot4iouses,  and  on  the  diflerent  modes  of  heating  them  by  hot 
water,  steam,  &c.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  know  a  word  of  English^ 
and  they  only  stayed  in  the  country  about  a  week.  It  is  intended  to  reno- 
vate the  hot-houses  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  to  exhibit  there  different 
modes  of  construction,  and  of  warming  and  yeiiti]atibg« 
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Grant  TTiorburn,  Esq,,  the  celebrated  seedsman  of  New  York,  the 
Lawrie  Todd  of  Gait's  novel  of  that  name,  arrived  in  London  from  New 
York,  in  the  last  week  of  October,  and,  after  remaining  a  few  weeks,  will 
proceed  to  Scotland  to  visit  his  father  (who  is  still  alive,  and  ninety-two 
years  of  age),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dalkeith.  Mr.  Thorbum  proposes 
to  return  to  London  in  February,  and  to  embark  again  for  America  in 
March,  taking  with  him  an  extensive  assortment  of  trees,  plants,  and  seeds. 
Mr.  Thorburn  assures  us  that  he  has  seen  no  seed  or  plant  establishment  in 
or  about  London,  not  even  excepting  Chubb's  splendid  shop  in  Newgate 
Street,  or  the  Bedford  conservatories,  at  all  to  be  compared  to  his  own 
store  in  New  York.  Mr.  Thorbum  has  also  brought  with  him  his  auto- 
biography, with  the  intention  of  publishing  it  in  London.  —  Cond. 

Sheffiela  Botanic  Garden,  —  The  subscription  for  this  establishment  is 
going  on  rapidly.  Above  6000/.  have  been  already  subscribed,  and  as  soon 
as  the  subscription  amounts  to  10,000/.  land  is  to  be  purchased.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  m  the  neighbour- 
hood, patronise  this  undertaking.    (  Weekly  True  Sun,  Nov.  3.) 

A  public  Cemetery  has  recently  been  proposed  for  Manchester  and  its 
vicinity.  By  a  prospectus  which  has  been  sent  us,  it  appears  that  the 
capital  is  to  be  raised  in  shares  of  10/.  each.  We  wish  the  scheme  success, 
and  hope  a  sufficiently  extensive  piece  of  ground  will  be  purchased,  and 
that  it  will  be  laid  out  in  an  appropriate  style.  We  say  appropriate,  be- 
cause we  have  never  yet  seen  a  British  cemetery  appropriately  laid  out. 
The  best  is  Liverpool,  because  the  artist  had  only  to  follow  the  accidental 
features  of  the  spot.  In  general  the  great  fault  is  the  employment  of 
curved  lines  in  the  walks,  which  renders  the  cemetery  like  a  pleasure 
ground,  instead  of  giving  it  a  distinctive  character.  In  our  forthcoming 
EncyclopcBdia  of  Landscape^Gardening  we  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
on  this  subject*  —  Cond, 

A  Chalybeate  Spring,  of  extraordinary  strength,  has  lately  been  brought 
into  notice  at  Dorton  Park,  the  seat  of  G.  S.  Kicketts,  Esq.,  near  Brill,  in 
Buckinghamshire.  The  situation  is  singularly  hilly  and  romantic,  and  very 
little  known  to  the  public,  having  been,  till  lately,  almost  inaccessible  for 
want  of  roads.  Notwithstanding  this,  Dorton  House  is  an  immense  struc- 
ture, built  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  the  park  was  laid  out,  or  at 
least  improved,  in  modem  times,  by  the  celebrated  Brown.  The  present 
spirited  proprietor  is  erecting  a  magnificent  Grecian  building  as  a  bath 
room,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Hakewill,  and  the  grounds  are  laying 
out  by  our  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Main,  who  speaks  with  r^ture  of  the 
situation ;  and,  from  the  high  opinion  we  have  of  his  taste,  we  feel  con- 
fident he  will  make  the  grounds  amone  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  England. 
An  account  of  the  spa  has  been  published  in  a  pamphlet,  sold  by  Whit- 
taker  and  Co.,  entitled.  The  History  of  the  Dorton  Chalybeate,  &c.,  by  F. 
Knight,  surgeon.  Brill. 

The  True  Service  trees  (of  which  there  are  two,  the  apple-fruited  and  the 
pear-fmited)  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  gardens,  have  this  year  borne 
an  abundant  crop.  We  could  wish  such  of  our  correspondents  as  have  an 
opportunity,  to  look  at  these  handsome  trees,  with  a  view  to  their  more 
frequent  introduction  in  pleasure  grounds,  and  even  orchards.  The 
nurserymen  might  easily  import  plenty  of  plants  of  the  tme  service  from 
Paris,  BoUwiller,  or  Tarascon.  —  Cond. 

Of  the  Wheat  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Victoria,  a  Village  in  the  Province  of 
Caraccas,  which  Humboldt,  in  his  Personal  Narrative,  p.  104—107.,  has 
noticed  as  being  very  productive,  and  as  ripening,  in  Victoria,  in  70  or  75 
days  from  the  sowing,  Dr.  Hamilton,  15.  Oxford  Place,  Plymouth,  has  re- 
ceived seeds  from  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  and  distributed  them  in  small  quantities 
to  various  individuals  in  Britain.  He  has  sent  us  125  grains,  which  we  have 
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placed  in  hands  that  will  properly  apply  them ;  and  eventually,  we  trust, 
enable  us  to  communicate  the  result.  We  are,  however,  altogether  doubtful 
of ''  its  coming  to  maturity"  in  this  climate  "  in  the  singularly  short  space  of 
time  spoken  of  by  Humboldt;*'  and  as  the  grains  '' appear  smaller,  and  of 
a  darker  colour,"  than  those  of  our  own  wheats,  we  scarcely  at  all  partici- 
pate in  Dr.  Hamilton's  sanguine  expectations  respecting  it :  still  this  is  no 
reason  why  every  experiment  should  not  b^  tried.  Dr.  Hamilton,  ader 
soaking  two  grains  for  24  hours,  in  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  sowed  them 
on  August  26.,  and  on  August  29.  he  wrote  —  '*  They  are  now  above 
ground,  in  a  pot  in  one  of  my  windows,  and  I  am  in  the  hope  of  their  per- 
fecting their  crop  in  November."  Dr.  Hamilton  conceives  the  possibility 
of  three  crops  m  a  year  being  attained,  '*  even  in  this  cold  country,  in 
favourable  seasons  and  situations." 


Art.  hi.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  neto  Plants,  and 
of  old  Plants  of  Interest^  supplementary  to  the  latest  Editions  of 
the  "  Encyclopedia  of  Plants,  *  and  of  the  "  Hortus  Britannicus** 

Curiis*t  Botafiical  Magazine  ;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight  plates  ; 

3s.  6d,  coloured,  3s.  plain.    Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker,  King's  Professor  of 

Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Edwards*s  Botanical  Register;   each  monthly    Number  containing  eight 

plates;  4f.  coloured,  3s,  plain.    Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 

ftssor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
Sweefs  British  Flower-Garden;    each   monthly  Number  containing  four 

plates ;  3s.  coloured,  2s,  3d.  plain.     Edited  by  David  Don,  Esq.,  Xibra- 

rian  to  the  Linnsean  Society. 
Loddiges^s  Botanical  Cabinet;  each  monthly  Number  containing  ten  plates; 

5s.  coloured,  2s,  6d.  partly  coloured.    Edited  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
Maund^s  Botanic  Garden;  each  monthly   Number  containing  one  plate 

bearing  figures  of  four  plants;  large  paper.  Is.  6d. ;  small  paper.  Is.;  bor- 
dered edition,  with  the  four  plants  on  tour  separate  plates,  2«.  6^.  Edited 

by  Benjamin  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

POLYPETALOUS  DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS. 

XXXVI.  Hyperidnece.  ITyp^ricum  Ayssopifolium  VU.  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  for  November,  t.  3277.  It  is  showy  in  its  numerous 
blossoms,  and  is  hardy,  perennial,  and  herbaceous.  The  plant  is  in  the 
collection  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden. 

LVII.     MyrtdcecB. 

filSSL  BEAUF(yRT/J. 

Dampidrt  Cun.  Dampier'i  tt.  i_J  or  9  ?  my  ?  Pk  Dirk  Hartog*s  Island  C  ^.p  Bot  mag.  SS7S 
PoMibly  idenUcal  with  B.  carin&ta  of  Hort,  Brit,,  Na  196561 

A  rare  and  very  interesting  species ;  apparently  a  dwarf  shrub,  with 
many  opposite  or  subverticillate  branches.  Leaves  small,  approaching  to 
orbicular,  closely  placed,  beautifully  quatemate,  dark  green  above,  pale  be- 
neath ;  of  a  very  aromatic  taste.  Flowers  numerous,  collected  in  whorls 
below  the  extremity  of  a  branch.  B.  Dampieri,  by  the  specimen  figured,  is 
a  very  elegant  little  plant.    (^Bot.  Mag.,  October.) 

LXV.     ThymelicB, 

87.  PIMELE^A. 

arenkria  Cun.  ULtid-mhabiting  tt.  |_J  pr  1  ?  jl  W  New  ZeaL  18S7.  C  t.p  Bot  mag.  9870 
Closely  allied  to  P.  ctnferea  Br. ;  approaches  also  near  to  P.  nivea  Lab.,  as  well  as  to  P.  pil6sa 
yahl 

Mr.  Allan  Cunningbanf found  "  this  interesting  Pimel^  growing  on  the 
bare  exposed  sandy  ridges  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Hokianga,  on  th« 
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western  coast  of  the  northern  island  of  New  Zealand,  where  he  obsenred 
it  in  flower  in  September  and  October,  1826."  It  is  figured  from  the  Kew 
collection.  **  A  small  erect  shrub,  branched  in  a  dichotomous  manner. 
Leaves  ovate,  opposite,  and  decussate;  glaucous  green;  flowers  white, 
capitate,  terminal,  pure  white,  nearly  erect,  and  large  for  the  genus ;  an- 
thers of  a  deep  orange  colour."    {Bot.  Mag.y  October.) 

longiflbra  Br,    long.flowered    ^.^J  or  4  Jn    W       S.  N.  HolL    1831  ?    C  ^.p    Bot  mag.  3881 

*'  Introduced  to  our  gardens  by  Mr.  Fraser,  from  the  southern  shores  of 
New  Holland.  It  is  beautiful,  by  reason  of  the  comparatively  large  and 
globose  heads  of  pure  white  blossoms,  terminating  the  slender  and  wavy 
branches.  Its  flowering  season,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  is  June." 
{^Bot  Mag.y  November.) 

LXXIII.    ^Buosdcecc  }  Spir<sdce<s, 

1515.  SPIRiSTA. 
U034  gnmdiflbra  JK  C     large-flowered    tt  or  4  jl    Pk    Kamtachatka    1897.    Sk  lU    Bot  cab.  1968 

Messrs.  Loddiges  raised  this  beautiful  hardy  shrub  from  seeds  sent  them 
from  Kamtschatka,  by  M.  Busch,  in  1826.  It  resembles  S,  jalicifolia,  but 
is  a  much  finer  plant,  and  the  flowers  are  double  the  size  of  those  of  iS'.  la- 
licifdlia.  It  flourLshes  in  the  open  ground,  in  light  loamy  soil,  and  flowers  in 
July;  may  be  increased  by  layers  or  cuttings.    (Bot.  Ca^.,  November.) 

LXXVII.    Legummota, 

tSUQ.  CALLI'STACHYa 

rettlaaJKCL    retufe./Mi.       ftLjor4JiLau       Y       N.  HoU.       1890?    C  a.p    Botcabiises 

About  sixteen  pretty  yellow  flowers  and  buds  of  flowers  tip  the  spike  of 
the  branch  figured,  and  it  is  stated  that  each  branch  (these  are  feW  and 
strong)  of  the  plant  produces  a  similar  raceme  of  flowers.  C.  retiksa  **  is 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings."    (Bot,  Cab.,  November.) 

037.  ^CATIA  S  Capiatas. 
fSM676  gravdolens  CmH.    stroog-aoented     li  iJ  or  15  apja       Y     V.  D.  I*    C  a.Lp   Bot  nag.  S79 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  from  the  margins  of  rivulets  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hobart  Town,  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  where  he  observed 
it  in  flower  and  fruit  one  February.  In  the  Kew  and  other  British  greoi- 
houses  it  forms  a  shrub,  with  twiggy  branches,  which  in  May  abound  with 
globular  showy  heads  of  yellow  flowers.  In  affinity  it  approaches  to  A, 
dodon€Bi/olia.    (BoL  Mag.,  November.) 

LXXX.     Artocdrpeas, 

Sgoa  FI'^CUS  S  Oratlftaic:  smooth  above;  pubeacent beneath. 

facuminkta  ITaiM.     pointed./Ml     *Oor6     ...     W       SUhet    18S0P    C  p J    Bot  mag.  SS88 
|JP.  cerBiif<6rmi«,  Olaagow  Botanic  Garden. 

It  is  a  handsome  species,  remarkable  for  its  solitary,  peduculated,  pen- 
dent, and  tempting-looking  fruit ;  somewhat  resembling  miniature  oranges ; 
the  AiU  green  of  its  leaves,  which  are  4  to  9  in.  long,  and  the  brownness 
and  abundance,  of  the  pubescence  of  its  branches,  are  also  pleasing  cha- 
racters.   (Bot.  Mag.y  November.) 

LXXXIX.  "Reieddcea.  Dr.  Lindley  has,  in  his  recently  published  Nums 
Plantarum,  p.  12.  (noticed  in  p.  608.),  declared  his  theory  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  flowers  of  the  resedas  untenable,  and  that  the  common  view 
of  their  structure,  advocated  by  Dr.  Brown  and  Professor  Henslow,  is  the 
correct  one.  For  a  statement  of  the  difference  of  opinion  previously  extant 
on  this  question,  see  the  notice  of  Professor  Henslow's  pamphlet,  in  p.  457. 

J^eseda  odorata  var.  crassifdlia.  At  Scone,  in  the  summer  of  1831,  I 
took  notice  of  and  preserved  a  variety  of  R.  odor&ta,  which  some  of  my 
friends  in  that  neighbourhood  named,  from  the  thickness  of  its  leaves, 
crassifolia.  It  is  of  a  more  robust  habit  than  the  common  varieties  are; 
its  leaves  are  ovate,  and  very  large,  sometimes,  lipon  young  plants,  3  in. 
long,  2  in.  wide,  and,  from  some  contraction  at  their  margin,  become  cOn- 
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cave;  its  flowers  and  their  odoiir  are  those  of  the  common  variety.  R,  odo- 
rktSL  crassifl^lia,  from  its  robust  habit,  is  peculiarly  eligible  for  cultivating  into 
what  are  called  trees  of  mignonette ;  and  so  ornamental  as  these  are,  it  is 
strange  that  so  few  possess  them.  To  obtain  them,  I  choose,  in  the  be^n- 
ning  of  August,  those  of  the  plants  growing  in  the  borders,  which  I  thmk 
fittest  for  forming  them,  and  divest  each  of  them  of  all  the  stems  but  one 
leading  one,  which  I  tie  to  a  stake ;  I  then  cut,  with  a  trowel,  at  about 
2  J  in.  from  the  stem,  through  all  the  plant's  roots.  I  leave  the  plant 
standing  for  about  ten  days;  by  the  end  of  which  time  it  will  have  emitted 
fresh  roots,  and  then  transplant  it  into  a  24-sized  pot,  in  a  mixture  of 
rotted  dung  and  sandy  loam,  and  shade  it  from  the  sun  for  a  few  days. 
Subsequently  I  pinch  off  the  spikes  of  flowers  as  they  appear,  until  I 
have  formed  the  plants  as  I  desire ;  usually  I  do  not  permit  tnem  to  flower 
until  the  following  spring.  I  prefer  to  have  the  plants  bushy  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  and  not  the  stem  bare  in  its  lower  part,  as  is  the  case 
with  some  trees  of  mignonette  which  I  have  in  other  places  seen.  A  tree 
will,  if  it  be  prevented  seeding,  at  least  from  ripening  a  considerable  quantity 
of  seeds,  continue  flowering  for  years.  (G,  M,  ElUoU,  Coul,  Sept.  18. 
1833.) 

For  a  notice  of  a  bush  of  mignonette  of  the  remarkable  height,  for  a 
species  usuallv  so  dwarf,  of  10  ft.  under  Mr.  J.  Elles's  culture,  see  p.  233. 

The  plot  of  ground  apportioned  to  the  collection  of  grasses  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Garden  used  to  abound  in  mignonette,  which  came  up 
spontaneously  every  spring,  and  was  allowed  to  grow  between  the  plants  of 
grass.  In  the  years  1816  to  1818, 1  saw  there  several  plants  of  mignonette 
very  distinct  from  the  rest,  in  their  larger  leaves,  laxer  racemes  of  flowers, 
smaller  paler-coloured  flowers,  and  larger  germens  or  incipient  seed-vessels. 
—  J.D. 

CXXIII.     Oxalidete. 

1411  OOCALia 

^v€Tgem  Bentk.    diverging    tf  ^  or  ||n.f       W.      Mexico       18S9?    O  p.l    Bot  r^  IGSO 

'  A  very  pleasing  species,  figured  with  five  scapes,  each  bearing  -an  umbel 
of  from  three  to  five  white  flowers ;  its  leaves  are  figured  with  four  leaflets 
each,  and  described  as  possessing  but  three.  It  is  easily  cultivated  under  a 
frame  which  excludes  all  wet  and  very  severe  cold,  and,  like  all  the  American 
species  of  the  same  habit,  prefers  the  open  soil  to  the  confinement  of  a 
pot.  Mr.  Oraham  sent  from  Mexico  bulbs  of  O.  div^rgens  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society.    {Bot,  Reg.,  figured  in  October ;  text  in  November.) 

CXXIX.     VolygdleeB. 

8063.  POLY'GALA  \  CUnelinia. 
l88S0a /hesiOldet  ff*.  Tfiesiuin.Ilke       &  .^  or  |  Jl    B    Valparaiso    183SL    C  p.s.1    Sv.  fl.  gar  8.c  215 

A  pretty  suffruticose  species,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  firom  seeds  bought 
of  Mr.  Hugh  Cuming.  The  plant  appears  to  delight  in  a  sandy  soil.  The 
upright  stems  are  many ;  each  is  covered  with  heathlike  leaves,  and  bears, 
at  its  tip  only,  a  raceme  of  small  but  lovely  blue  flowers. 

MONOPETALOUS   DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS. 

CLXX.    Enc«p. 

ina.  £RrCA.    \  noweriloneandcyUndrieal^Tybifli^ra). 

siSrdidaAO.  unbetutiflil  «LJor3jn.Jl  R  C.  G.  H^"  1810.  C  s.p  Bot  cab.  1973 
Cannot  be  Na  94i59.  of  Horttu  Brifannieus,  as  lU  flowers  are  figured  as  perfectly  smooth. 

Why  this  is  named  S45rdida  is  not  very  evident :  it  is,  it  is  true,  not  very 
fully  or  richly  coloured;  but  its  long  tubular  red  blossoms,  which  are 
represented  as  numerously  produced,  render  it,  one  would  say,  an  orna- 
mental species,  although  it  may  be  less  so  than  many  others  are.  No 
information  on  it,  additional  to  that  exhibited  in  our  line  above,  is  supplied 
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in  the  Cahinei,  except  that  it  "  is  of  free  grcfwth."  The  leaves,  by  the 
figure,  are  small,  rather  dense,  and  arranged  in  four  or  more  rows.  (Bot, 
Cab.,  October.) 

JSnrCA  I  Ovatiflbne. 
falipida  B.  C.    hairy^vdL       ft  |_J  or  1|  ?  jajl       Fk       C  G.  H.    n98L    C  &p    BoL  ofai  19» 

**  It  is  a  slender  quick^^owing  kind,  making  many  loose  branches, 
upon  which  flowers  are  produced  near  their  tops  in  June  and  July :  it  re- 
quires an  airy  green-house."    (BoL  Cab.,  November.) 

CLXXXVL     Composite, 

434a  CH^TANTHETRA.  {Chaitet  a  brisUe,  anOira,  an  anther  ibrisUcs  at  baw  of  anthcn.) 

4£15i9  •erriLta  A.ftP.       cawe<L/Mf.        |g^  or  iJl.au      Y      Chile    1827.    D  p.1    Sur.  ILgar.  2.a.  S14 
C  lercita  R.  8[  P.,  D.  Don ;  C.  chil^Mu  Dee.  \  Perdfcium chil^nse  W.  \  ProiMia  aerrlLU D.  Dmi 
Na  91549.  of  Hort.  Brit.,  where  Detv.  to  probably  an  error  for  Dec. 

A  dwarf  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  woody  caudex  and  many  de- 
cumbent slender  leafy  stems,  3  in.  or  4  in.  long,  each  of  which  bears,  and  at 
its  tip,  a  rayed  head  of  blossoms ;  the  rays  in  colour  a  brilliant  yellow.  The 
plant  is  impatient  of  wet.     Mr.  Knight  possesses  it.    (^BriL  Fhtoer-Gard.) 

9SJZ.  2;FNN/J  S1690  Elegant 

£  coccfnea  LindL    scarlet-royetf    O  spl  S  au.o    S  Mexico         18SSL    S  oo    Bot  reg.  IfiM 

S  rftdito  Albidis        white-rayed    .O  or  Sau.o    W       Brit  Gard.  183SL    S  oo 

The  scarlet-flowered  variety  was  figured,  in  1830,  in  the  Bot,  Beg^  where 
it  was  stated  that  only  a  plant  or  two  were  known  to  be  in  British  collec- 
tions, which  did  not  promise  to  seed  freely.  The  variety  has,  however, 
survived,  or  been  again  introduced.  Several  plants  of  it  were  in  bloom  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  on  August  13.  1833. 

The  white-rayed  variety  is  possessed  b^^  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  nurserymen, 
Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  and  doubtless  is  in  other  collections. 

CC.     VokmonidcecB. 

47a  COLIXTMIA. 

coocf  nea  Leh.     wauAe^flwd.  O  or  1  il  R        Chile       18S8L      S  co    Bot  teg.  laSt 

C  taterttia  D.  Dm  in  8w.  FL  Gar.  SL  t.  S0&  {Qard.  Mag.,  vol  ix.  p.  eSO.) 

A  notice  of  this  species  is  quoted  into  p.'  620. ;  which  see.  In  the  Bot, 
Reg.  for  October,  1. 1622.,  a  figure  and  description  of  it  are  published  with 
the  name  of  C.  coccinea;  which  name  is  there  shown  to  have  been  pub- 
lished for  it  at  Hamburgh,  previously  to  Mr.  Don's  application  of  the  name 
C.  lateritia.  The  flowers  of  coUomias  expand  more  fiiUy  under  a  cloudy 
sky  than  in  bright  sunshine :  the  plants,  nevertheless,  like  warm  weather. 
Consistently  with  this  their  habit.  Dr.  Lindley  advises  two  sowings  of  their 
seeds ;  one  in  early  spring,  the  other  a  month  or  two  afierwards.  If  the 
summer  prove  hot  and  dry,  the  plants  from  the  latter  sowing  will  flower 
'  more  satisfactorily  in  autumn,  than  those  from  the  former  one  will  in  the 
dog-days. 

Of  pretty  and  remarkable  Species  of  Plants  of  the  Order  Volemomaceet^ 
the  London  Horticultural  Society  has,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
(1833),  received,  by  seeds,  a  considerable  number,  from  Mr.  David  Douglas, 
who  haid  collected  them  in  California;  few  or  none  of  them  had  been  pre^ 
viously  introduced  to  Britain.  Plants  of  several  of  the  species  have  been,  this 
year,  raised  in  the  Society's  Garden,  and  have  there  flowered  this  autumn, 
although,  possibly,  too  late  to  favour  the  hope  of  a  plenteous  crop  of  ripe 
seeds  being  this  year  derived  from  them.  Some  of  the  species  belong 
to  genera  of  which .  certain  species  are  already  in  Britis|i  gardens;  as  the 
genera  GUia  and  Coildmia.  Mr.  Bentham  has  described  the  generic  and 
specific  characters  of  all  of  them,  in  a  communication  appended,  in  the 
Botanical  Register  for  October,  to  the  description  of  Collomia  coccinea  of 
Lehmann,  1. 1622.;  and  in  doing  this  has  also  revised  the  characters  of  the 
genera  and  species  previously  known  and  cultivated.  The  names  of  the 
genera  and  species  are :  — 
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4Wa.  HUOE^L/J  Benlh.     (In  honour  of  Barou  Ckarltt  de  Hi^el  of  Vienna.    HngfeUa  of  Reldien. 
bach  is  Diditcus  Dec.)  5.  1.  PotemonUtceie.    Sp.  4.—    Diffen  fhrai  Oilia  In  habit  and  anthen. 
denitnaia  BaOk.     crowded-lvd.  Q  '  A  '  or  1  ?  ...         B         California    1831    S  co 

fiona^  Benth.       lengtheMd-braneked  QT  A  ?  orS?  ...         Dp.B  California    18S3b    S  co 
rirt^U  Benth.         branchy  O?  A  ^or9?  ...         D|>.B  California     1833.    S  co 

Itttea  ifeN<A.  yeUowJTtwi:  O  ?  A  ?  orS?  ...         Y         California    ISdS.    S  co 

4966.  LINA'NTHUS  Bintk.  {linon,  flax,  antho$t  flower ;  fh>in  the  reaemblance  of  the  flower 

to  that  of  several  species  of  /.Inum.)  5. 1.  PolemoniiUxa.    Sn.  1. 
dich6tomus  Benik.    ftiikeA-^ancked        O  or  1|  ?  ...         Pk       California     18SS.    S  co 

Flowers  solitary  in  the  forks ;  towards  the  tips  of  the  branches,  numerous  and  clustered ; 
corolla  of  the  sixe  and  form,  and  nearly  of  tM  colour,  of  that  of  Lliium  suflVuticOsum. 

*  98c  LEPTOSrPHON  Bentk.  {Leptot,  slender,  tijikSn,  a^tube ;  slendemess  of  the  tube  of  the 

corolla.)    5.  1.  PoUmanutcete.    Sp.  5.— 
LeiiTes  opposite,  sessile,  palmately  cul    Flowers  in  dense  corymbose  hoids. 
grandiflbrus  Benth.  large-flowered  O        or  ll^?  aao    B.Oo       California     18S3.    S  co 

androsiceusifeiiM.Androsaoe.like  O        or    1?  aao   Da B.Oo  California     18SS.    S  co 

Corolla  smaller,  and  more  Intensely  coloured  than  in  L.  grandinorui. 
Ibteus  Benik.  yeWoMr-Jlted.  O        or  1|  ?  au.o    Dp.Y       California     1833.    S  oo 

2  pale  yellow.flowered    O        or  l|?au.o    Pa.Y        California     I8SSw    S  oo 

parviflbrus  Bentk.     small-flowered  O        or  If  ?  au.o    Y  California    18S3L    S  co 

Pdensiflbrus&n/A.  CTowded-flowered         O        orl{?au.o    Pa.P7      Caliromla     183:1    S  co 
Ifr.  Beiitham  suspects  that  the  last-named  species  may  possibly  be  the  tvpe  of  a  genus  inter, 
mediate  between  Leptoslphon  and  the  OiU«  of  the  section  Dactyloph^llum. 

466dL  FE'NZL/J  Bentk.  (In  honour  of  Dr.  Fenal  of  Vienna,  now  publishlog  a  monograph  of 

iflsinese.)    B.  I.  Polemoniicea.    Sp.  I. 
dis[tatbifl2ira  Ifeii/A.  Dianthus-flowered      X?0?ori    ...      P.Y         California     1833.    S  co 
The  leaves  are  linear,  entire,  opposite.  Flowers  pedunded,  1—3.    Corolla  almost  an  inch  lon^ 
purplish,  but  yellow  in  the  lower  part. 

499.  GVLIA  Cav.  (P.  S,  GUia,  a  Spanish  botanist)    5.  1.  Potemoniicea.    Sp.  14.—  > 

Sect  1.  DacTYUiPHT'i.LUif.  Lower  leaves  opposite,  all  sessile  and  palmateW  cut  Flowers 
solitary,  on  long  footstalks.  Corona'*s  tube  very  short,  its  limb  spreading.  Perhaps  the  spe- 
cies of  this  section  are  properly  a  genus.  —  Bentk. 

Aniflbra  Jfefil*.         Llnum-flowered  O  ?  pr      I?  •••      W?         California     1833.    S  s.1 

The  flowers,  in  form  and  sixe,  resetfible  those  of  Llnum  tenuifl^rum. 
|ihamaceol(i^«  Benth.  Phamac^um-like      O  ?  pr       I    California     183Si    S  s.1 

Flower  hulf  the  site  of  that  pf  6.  iinifl^ra. 
pusnia  Bentk.  dwarf  O  ^  cu       \    Chile  1831    S  at 

It  has  the  habit  of  Aren&ria  teiiuifbtia ;  and  its  flower  is  but  half  the  sixe  of  that  of  G.  pbar- 
naoeffiiler. 

Sect  S.  IpoMO'ms.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnately  cut  or  pinnatifld.  Flowers  solitary  or 
associated.    The  corolla's  tube  lengthei>cd  and  protruded  far  beyond  the  calyx. 

f4966  eoronopifulU  Pen.  Coronopus-leaved    j^jQU  M  S*  Ji*  S    Caivliaa  1796.    C  Lp    Ex.  bot  I.  Uw 

FOrsoon's  Syn.  1.  187.  Ipom6psis  Slogans  Sm.  exot  bot  1.  2JL  t  I3L  [and,  according  to  Hart. 
Brtt.,  No.  4885,  OfM/Mi  coronopin.lia  fV.Z   ' 

Silch^Ua  Dou.       pretty              £  Q^  spl.  Sl  jl.s    S  N.  W.  Amer.  ISSa    C  l.p    Bot  reg.  1S81 
pulch^lla  Douglas  MSS.,  Ipom6psis  ^legans  Lind.  bot  reg.  1S81.  [and,  according  to  Hort. 
Bril.,  pi  471.,  lpom6psis  Slogans  Jtfjr.] 

tenuifl6ra  An/A.       alender-/tl^«^              O  ?  or  8?  ...       B            California     1833^    S  s.1 

arenAria  Bentk.         nnd^nkabiting           O  ?  or  1  ?  ...       B            California     1833.    S  at 

cnmitbhrn  Bentk.      tbick-leaved               O  ?  or  S?  ...      Ysh        Chile            1892.    S  s.1 

Sect  9L  Eoqi'lia.  Learea  alternate,  pinnateW  cut  or  pinnatifld.  Flowers  more  or  less 
strictly  solitary,  or  more  usually  grouped  in  beads.  Corolla's  tube  as  short  as,  or  shorter 
than,  the  calyx. 

t40M  inconnlcua  Don.  inconspicuous     OorcuSau.n    B    N.W.  Amer.  1793.    S  co    Botmag.S883 
Ipomopsis  inconspfcua  Sm.  exot  bot  [and,  according  to  Hort,  Brit.,  No.  4866.,  Otlia  parviflora 

Spr.,  and  Cdntna  parriflbn  Pk.2 
mcalkx  Bentk.  three-Goloured.,/fi*dL    O  ?  or  8?        ...       Y.P       California      1831    S  eo 

ri831.    S  00    FL  per.  19S 

^88891  laciniUa  A  *  P.       cuUmf.  O  cu  |U       -  Pk  Chile,  Peru,  California 

multleaAlis  Bentk.     many-stemmed  O  ?  or  8  ?        ...       B  California     J833.    S  oo 

achille<q/Ma  Benth.  AchUlea-leaTed  O  ^  or  8?  aa.n        B  California     1833.    S  co 

[Bot  mag.  9698.,  Bot  reg.  1170 
f4967  capitkU  Dew.  headed-/i|^orescnie«   O  or  8|  JLn  B*  N.W. Amer.  188a    S  co 

[8  oor61U  &lbA  white-corollaed  O  or  8  jLn  VT  Gardens       1889.    t>  coj 

489to.  JEOO'CHLO A.  {Aix,  aigot,  a  goat,  ckloa^  green  herb ;  herbage  of  some  of  the 

species  feud.)    5. 1.  Polemoniiice^.    Sp.  6. 
Herbaceous  plants,  most  of  them  with  viscous  and  fetid  herbage.    Leaves  pinnately  cut,  the 
segments  acute  and  cut    Flowers  in  dense  heads,  supported  by  multifld  spiny  bracteas. 

[1833l  8  ... 
intert^xu  JS^fi/A.  interwoven  [what  ?3  O  ?  cu  ]|  ?  ...  B?  California  and  N.W.  Am. 
cotulsefblla  Bentk.    Cotula.leaved  O  ?  cu  8  ?       ...       B  ?         California      1833L    S  ... 

puMsocns  JKniM.       AomnjJkerbaged         O  ?  cu  1?         ...      B?;       California      1833.    S  ... 

[Bot  mag.  9977 
198890  pfingens  Bentk.      prickly-ZwI.  O  cii  U  jus  B  California      1896l    8  al 

Ollia  p6ngens  DongUUy  Hook.  Bot.  Bfag.  9977.,  Hort.  Brit.,  9889a 

^ryngiOldes  Bentk.    Eryngiunulike  Q  7  ca    Chile  1833.    8  ... 

Oiliii  CTvngib'ldes  Bot.  Zeit.  1833l  1.  189.,  O.  mucronkta  Lekm  del.  sem.  Hort  Hamburgh,  1838. 

^  oirmAjmmu  Bentk.  Atractylls.llke  O  ?  ou    B?         California      19Sb,    M  ... 

Has  the  habit  of  iltr&ctylis  hitmilis.  

Vol.  IX.  —  No.  47.  »  z 
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473.  COLLO^Ml  A  Nut.  {KoUa,  glue ;  seeds,  when  moistened.  externallT  glutliioiiBL)    5. 1. 

FoiemomUtcea.    Spi  7 [Bot  mas.  S896.,  Bot  ng.  tStI 

tS8069  heterophf  Ua  Hook.    Taiious.leaved  O  or  I  J*.*  Pk        N.  W.  Amer.  18961    8  co 

{BciL  ng.  les 
cocdneaXeA.  scarleU/tmi  O  or  Ii]n.n  R         Chile  189!.    S  oo 

C  ooccinea  Lekmann  delecL  sem.  Hoit.  Hambum  1832;  Bentkam  In  Bot  Beg.  1 1622.;  C  la- 
teriUa  D.  Don  in  Sw.  fl.  gar.  2.  s.  90&  (Oct  18330  ..^ 

[Bot  ret  ini.,  Bot  mag.  8891 
428070  grandiflbra  i>o«.       large-flowered  O  or  2  Jn.o  Saf        N.W.  Amer.   1896L    8  eo 

^  [Bot  res.  1166,  Bot  mag.  S8S8 

46894  linearis  Nut.  nneuJvd.  O  or  1  Jn.o  R  N.W.  Amer.   1826L    8  oo 

gilidl<fe«  Bentb.  qitia.lilce  O  ? -*  or?     ...      Fk        Califomia       1833.    8  co 

O  ?  -A  or?     California        1833.    8  eo 


lu  corolla  resembles  that  of  C  gQletlis. 
gtutinbsa  Benth.  glutinous  [?  heibagej 
Its  ooroUa  resembles  that  of  C  gracilis. 


[Chile    188a    S  co    Bot  mag.  8984 
128086  grtcUisBoK.  slender  [?  what]         O  or  i  in.s  Pk  N.W.  Amer.,  Califomia, 

Here  ends  a  catalogue  of  the  species  which  Mr.  Bentham  has  described 
in  the  Botanical  Register, 

An  additional  species  of  Colldmia  has,  a  botanical  friend  has  informed 
us,  been  recently  published  in  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany:  it  is  named  — 

CavanillfesAi  Hook.  St  A.  Cavaniltes's.  It  Is  closely  related  to  C  coccfnea  above,  and  is  the  Phl6x 
Hne&ris  of  Cavanilles*s  Figm-eu  {Jeoi^).  Whether  the  species  has  been  yet  seen  aUve  hi  Bri- 
tain  we  are  not  aware 

CCV.     Oledce€B, 

^  41    SYRWOA. 

890a  JosiksB^'a  Jao.    Josika's       •orSmy.jtt     Dpili     Germany    1833.     Sk  oo   Botmag.aK78 

An  additional  and  hardy  species  of  lilac,  for  the  enrichment  and  deco- 
ration of  our  shrubberies.  It  is,  pibrhaps,  scarcely  so  beautiful  as  those 
already  in  cultivation.  It  was  discovered  in  Transylvania,  by  the  Baroness 
von  Josika,  bom  Countess  Czaki,  and  has  been,  by  Jacquin,  named  in 
compliment  to  that  distinguished  lady.  jS^.  Josikas^a  b  an  upright  shrub, 
with  spreading  branches  and  purple  twigs.  Its  leaves  are  elliptic  lanceo- 
late, 3  in.  long,  and  l^in.  broad,  shining  and  lurid  green  above,  beneath 
white,  in  the  manner  of  those  of  the  balsam  poplar.  The  panicles  of 
corollas  are  terminal,  erect.  Each  corolla  is  about  \  in.  long,  of  a  deq)  lilac 
colour.  ''  Dr.  Graham,  in  1833,  received  the  plant,  at  the  Botanic  Garden 
of  Edinburgh,  from  Mr.  Booth  of  Hamburgh."  Besides  this  additional 
information  on  the  S,  Josikse^a,  Dr.  Hooker  incidentally  communicates  diat 


The  common  lilac  (&_irulgkri^)j  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  almost  exclurively  of  Persian 
origin,  is  stated,  DyVr  Ueuffbl,  to  adorn,  with  its  copious  blossoms,  the  inaccessible  chai^ 
precipices  of  the  Cvema  Valley  and  Mount  Domaglett  In  Hungary,  as  wdl  as  the  whole 


group  of  rocks  along  the  Danube,  at  the  military  boundaries  of  lioMowa,  Saaska,  CsiUons 
and  Krassora.    {fioL  Mag.,  Nov.) 

CCVIL    PrmtOdcea. 

457.  LYSIMAXHIA. 
8848a  as6rica Horn?     Aaorian      £  A  w  i  Jn       Y       Azores?       1831?     D  Lp    Botmac.3S7S 

*'  This  extremely  pretty  Xysim^chia  was  received  at  the  Botanic  (iarden, 
Glasgow,  from  that  of  Copenhagen.  It  is  cultivated  in  a  pot,  and  treated 
as  an  alpine  plant,  that  is,  protected  from  the  fickleness  of  our  winters,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  shady  situation  in  the  summer ;  and,  in  the  month  of  June, 
a  pot  filled  with  this  little  plant  is  quite  a  beautiful  object ;  for  the  pedun- 
cles are  so  Ions  as  to  elevate  the  bright,  and  comparatively  large,  yellow 
flowers  above  the  tops  of  the  stems  and  the  delicate  pale  green  fouage.** 
(Bot.  Mag.,  October.) 

CCXI.     ScrophulaHnea,    Antker^bearing  ttamem  two, 

65.  CALCEOLA^RIA. 
5r7*itesiUsiL«P.      sessUe^d.     «L  _J  or  1|  s       T       Valparaiso    18S8L    C  s.p    Bot  reg.  1G88 

Raised  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  from  seeds  imported  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Cuming.  Its  blossoms  are  yellow,  and,  though  not  laige,  very 
numerous,  disposed  in  axillary  and  terminal  cymes ;  it  is  always  a  neat- 
looking  species,  and  is  very  beautiful  when  growing  vigorously  in  the  open 
border.  l^ear  C.  integrif^lia,  but  has  all  its  leaves  hoary  beneath,  and  its 
upper  leaves  sessile,  with  triangular  bases.  (Bot.  Beg.,  November.) 
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ScrophulaHma,    §  AfUher-bearmg  ttamentfour. 

1787.  TORirmij.  .  .^ 

•tfi989S  achbn  Grah.    tWi^Jvd.  «  iJ  or  S  JiLaut    Pa.B    Montoo  Bay  ISSO.    C  ill    Bot  mag.  SKM 

Bot  Cab,  19031,  whence  we  have  here  given  the  details  more  accurately  than  In  the  Md.  Stm. 

In  a  wann  green-house  **  it  grows  rapidly,  and  forms  a  good-sized  bush, 
with  many  succulent  branches,  each  producing  plenty  of  flowers  [rather 
large,  and  of  a  pale  blue],  which  continue  successively  from  the  month  of 
June  till  autumn.'*  (^Bot,  Cab,,  November.) 

Anthocercis  viscdsa  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Reguier  for  November, 
t.  1624.  It  is  a  handsome  ever^een  shrub,  with  dark  green  neat  leaves, 
and  rather  numerous  laige  white  starry  flowers,  produced  in  May  and  June. 
It  is  liable  to  injury  from  over-watering ;  it  is  easily  prop^ated  by  cuttings. 
Figured  from  Lowe's  nursery,  Clapton.  Dr.  Lindley  refers  this  genus  to 
Scrophularfneae.  Another  species,  A  littdrea,  has  flowered  in  Ireland ; 
see  p.  750. 

CCXIII.     8oiameiP. 

489  PETlT'VIA 

*  phontcea  D,  Dm  vor^JImL  «L    U  spL  tt  in.n    C.P    Bucn.  A jres  1831.  C  &!  Botff«g.ie95 

or  O  •?!•    ^or5}n.n    €.P    Boen.  Ayres  1831.  8  co 
Sjnonymet :  SalplgMstie  integrifbOa  Hooker  in  Bot  Mag.,  dll&  ;  Loudon's  Add.  Sitpp.  to  Horl. 

Brit.,  Na  89216.  ,  ...     . 

Petunia  phemlcca  D.  Don,  incidentally.  In  the  text  dewriptlve  of  Kleremb^fa  gridlia.  In 

Sweet's  BriiM  Hower-Cfardem  for  December,  1832, 1. 172. 
Nieremb^rria  i^Menicea  D.  Dom  with  a  figure  in  Sw.  Br.  Fl.  Oard.,  June,  1833, 1 193L 
Petunia  •ifrikcea  Lindl.  in  Bot  Reg.,  November,  1833,  t  1GS6:  but  where  the  apeciflc  epithet  U 
doubtless  a  mere  mistalce,  as  he  quotes  Sw.  FL  Gard.  1 19S. :  intending,  no  doubt,  to  adopt 
Mr.  Don's  spcciflo  name,  although  no  such  epithet  as  lAoUtcea  nas  been,  bjr  Mr.  Don,  applied  in 
that  work  to  the  jplant  in  questioa 

The  name  or  this  lovely  plant  (see  p.  561.)  may  now  be  considered  as 
settled:  Petunia  phoenicea.  No  botanist  has  mentioned  the  apparent 
imperfectness  of  the  stamens  of  this  plant.  Dr.  Lindley  states  tnat  '*  it 
forces  well." 

CCXX.    Werhendce€B<, 

17491  FERBETNA. 

radlcans  Hook,    rooting   t«  j\J  or  |  Jn.s       Li       Chile    163SL       C  Lp  Maund,  bet  gard.  4fiS 

Already  re^stered,  .with  details,  in  p.  113.,  in  the  valuable  list  of  newly 
introduced  plants,  communicated  by  Mr.  Cameron.  Mr.  Maund,  who,  in 
his  Botanic  Garden  for  October,  has  figured  this  species,  states  that 

•*  It  is  a  prostrate  plant,  spreading  pretty  freely  over  the  siuface  of  the 
parterre. . . .  The  stems  protrude  young  roots ;  and,  if  the  former  be  fas- 
tened down,  they  will  supply  an  abundance  of -distinct  plants.  Pot  a  few 
young  ones  in  August,  and  keep  them  in  a  cold  frame  during  winter.  Turn 
them  out,  in  Aprn,  into  a  light  rich  soil  and  warm  aspect,  and  the^  will 
quickly  become  ornamental."  Mr.  Frost  speaks  of  species  of  a  similar 
habit,  termed  (in  p»  560.)  **  Ferbena  Sabini. 

MONOCOTTLSDONOUS  PLANTS.' 

CCXXXVIII.    AmarylHAes^ 

975.  HABRA^THUS. 

min&tus  D.  Don    ttO-Jhrd.     V  .AJ  or  1 J1       R       Chile       18S8L       O  Its    Sw.fl.gax:S.sJ{lS 

A  distinct  species,  with  an  umbel,  according  to  the  figure,  of  four  flowers, 

smaller  than  those  of  H.  rdseus.     The  species  is  in  Cofville's  nursery.  **  It 

requires  a  mixture  of  v^etable  earth  and  sand,  and  will  doubtless,  like  most 

bulbous  plants  from  the  same  country,  succeed  well  in  the  open  air,  in  a 

warm  sheltered  border."    {British  Flower^Gardeji,  November.) 

CCXL.     OrckidetB  §  Neottie^. 

UB5a,  SAUROGLCySSUM  Lindl.  ("  So  named  Arom  smnra,  a  llsard  Tand  gBua,  a  tongue;] ; 

because  many  of  the  parts  of  this  curious  plant  may  be  lilcened  to  the  tcrngue  «r  some  reptile : 

the  leaves  may  be  compared  to  the  tongues  of  antediluvian  saurians,  and  the  sepals  to  those  of 

modem  speciea.")    Llaard's  tongue.  SO.  L 

«Utum  LindL     UU        £  CS  pr  H  mr       W.Tsb       Bratil     1832        D  s.p    Bot«  reg.  1018 

It  bears  a  eood  deal  of  resemblance  to  Spirdnthes  grandiflora  and  Pe- 

l^xia  spiranthoides ;  '^  its  structure  is,  however,  distinctly  diffident  from 

)  that  of  any  plant  of  any  published  genus."    The  plant  figured  was  derived 
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from  the  collection  of  Mrs;  Arnold  Harrison.  It  is  a  native  of  the  woods 
of  Brazil,  and  inhabits  soil,  not  trees.  The  flowering  scape  is  well-nigh 
2  ft.  high,  and  of  this  portion  the  flowers  occup^r  half;  they  are  placed 
closely  together,  and  their  white  labellunis  contrast  pleasingly  with  the 
green  sepals  and  bracteas ;  both,  after  the  flowering  season,  seem  to  become 
of  a  brown  colour,  and  the  flowers  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spike  to  be 
in  this  case,  before  those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spike  have  become 
expanded :  this  must  increase  the  plant's  interestingness.  Dr.  Lindley  ap- 
pends to  his  description  of  this  plant  the  character  of  several  related  genera, 
which  he  previously  had  ascertained  and  described,  (^o/.  Reg,^  October.) 
OrchidecB  §  V&ndese. 

S54a  OKCFDIUM. 

pulchellum  27.  C  fair    £{S)or2?mr       VV       Demenra    1828?      D  pj.w    Botcab.  19M 

**  We  have  had  it  several  years,  but  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  btooia 
till  March  last."  The  panicle  of  flowers  figured  forms  an  elegant  Io?ely 
picture :  the  flowers  are  white,  rather  large,  and  have  a  tint  of  pink  in  the 
centre.  **  It  contiiuied  iu  flower  nearly  two  months,  and  has  a.d^cioas 
fragrance.    We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  increase  it."    {BoL  Cab.,  Nov.) 

8646.  OOSOO^RA. 

macttllita  LMIL  spo/Oed-JltkL  ^  QS  or  2}  my    Y.fpot  Demenra  I8as.    D  p.r.w    BoC  ng.  16IC 

'*  This  most  curious  species"  is  published  from  the  collection  of  Richard 
Harrison,  at  Liverpool,  in  whose  hot-house  it  produced  its  flowers  in 
bunches,  2^  ft.  long,  and  these  hime  down  most  gracefully  from  the  pot  in 
which  the  plant  was  suspended.  The  flowering  specimen  figured  is  very 
beautiful :  for,  besides  the  remarkable  form  of  the  flowers,  they  are  numerous, 
and  handsome,  in  being  of  a  rich  yellow  or  yolk  of  egg  colour,  spotted,  and 
striped  with  purple,  and  are  not  small.    {Bof.Reg,,  October.) 

Orckideo! }  Epidendj-ece, 

fSSy  EPIDENDRUM. 
2S7^»ft pncidltfUtet  lAmU.  OncMUum.Uke  £  (23  fira  3  jn   T.Br    &ilmer,  1823?    D  p.r.ir    Bot  reg.  1(33 

A  noble  species,  which,  according  to  a  specimen  communicated  by  R. 
Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  to  Dr.  Lindley,  produces  a  leaf  near  2  ft. 
long,  and  a  panicle  of  flowers  fully  3  ft.  long.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  E.  odo- 
ratissimum,  with  which  it  agrees  in  its  ddicious  and  powerful  fragrance. 
When  the  specimen  was  unpacked,  the  whole  air  of  the  room  became 
perfumed,  as  if  a  basketfiil  of  violets  and  roses  had  been  scattered  over 
the  floor. ...  It  is  a  most  interesting  species ;  for  it  is  not  only  handsome, 
singular,  and  fragrant,  but  its  flowers  are  very  durable,  remaining  in  per- 
fection for  at  least  a  fortnight."    (^a/.  Reg.y  November.) 

2558.  'BLS^TIA. 

ghictluAC.    slender    ;feC5]orljn       Gsh.aR       Mexico     1830.     O  p.r.w    Bot  cab.  1977 

'*  This  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Mexico.  It  is  exceedingly  slender  in 
all  its  proportions ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  purplish  red  colour,  and  the  scape 
is  about  1  ft.  in  height,  producing  two  or  three  flowers ;  *'  perhaps  it 
will  produce  man^  more  m  a  raceme,  by  invigorating  culture.  We,  on 
the  present  occasion,  take  our  note  from  a  partly  coloured  copy  of  the 
Cabinet ;  and,  judging  fi'om  the  figure  in  it  the  flowers  of  this  species  are 
handsome.  Their  ground  colour  seems  a  yellow  green,  which  b  marked  ia 
one  part  with  scarlet,  in  another  with  red ;  their  form^  too,  seems  elegant. 
{Bot.  Cab,y  October.) 

LEPTOTES  Undl,  {Lepios,  slender :  leaves)    90.  1.  OrdUdem  S  EpUindrt^, 

lAoxAxa  lAndl.  l'mo.c\^^.^flvod.    ]£I2Soriap    W.R    Brazil  1831?   D  lLpoUh.moss    Botreg.ieS3 

A  pretty  little  plant,  from  the  Or^  Mountains  of  Brazil.  The  speci- 
men figured  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  A.  Harrison.  L.  bf color 
has  been  known  to  thrive  planted  among  broken  potsherds,  decayed  vege- 
table matter,  and  moss.     The  genus  Leptdtes  is  closer  in  affinity  to 


Tetram'knra  ZiiiW?.    '*  This  senus,  founded  on  the  Cymbtdlum  rtgidum  of  WUldcnoir,  is  Uie 
BrasATola  ^legaiis  of  the  JSoianicai  Alafjazime,  L  3(t'8.  i 
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the  true  B.  ^legans  being  a  plant  which,  we  believe^  has  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced"    (BoL  Iieg,y  November.) 
CCLI.     LUidceai. 

101&  LVLICH  M06  Mdrtagon. 

3s^l>alit  pl6riinu  douMe-flowered  tf  ^  orSjn.au    P    Gardens    ...    O  oo 

4  s^palis  41bif        white-iepaled       tf  A  or  8|  Jn.au  W  Germany  ...    O  co    Maund.bot8Hr.4S6 

"  The  Dutch,  who  excel  in  the  cultivation  of  all  sorts  of  bulbs,  have  not 
been  idle  in  regard  to  the  LHium  Mdrtagon,  They  have  raised  seedling 
varieties  of  various  shades  of  colour,  some  single  and  some  double,  but 
stiir  none  possessing  any  peculiar  attractions ;  which  may  account  for  very 
few  being  met  with  in  English  gardens.'*  (MouikTs  BoL  Gard,,  November.) 

1018.  FRITILLA'^RIA. 

84t9a  m)nof  I^ed.    sroatler    tf  A  or  I)  my     P.ipot    Altai  mountidns    1890.    O  p.l    Bot  maf.  9880 
F.  meleafff^dei  Patrim  in  Schult  Syst  Veg.  7.  395.    As  Na  8449.  in  Hort.  Brit,  is  on  Fischer's, 
not  Fatrin's,  authority,  we  cannot  teil  whether  F.  minor  Led.  be  the  same  as  that  or  not. 

Like  every  kind  of  Fritill^ia,  F.  minor  is  ornamental,  interesting,  and 
desirable.  As  its  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  some  kinds,  it  is  less 
ahowy  than  they.  In  the  specimen  figured,  the  stem  is  terminated  by  three 
pendulous  flowers.  F.  minor  was  obttuned  by  D.  Falconar,  Esq.,  of  Gar- 
lowrie,  near  Edinburgh,  from  Mr.  Goldie,  who  brought  it  from  Russia, 
Professor  Ledebour  discovered  it  in  pastures  of  the  Altai  Mountains. 
(BoU  Mag,,  November.) 
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J.  W,  L,*i  Notes  on  Dr.  Lmdlcy^t  Lectura.  (p.  436.)  —  A  selfish  desire 
.or  fiime  may  at  times  operate  upon  some  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Gardener's  Magazine,  but  selfishness,  in  its  worst  form,  cannot  be  laid 
to  their  charge.  The  very  existence  of  a  publication,  composed  chiefly  of 
communicationH  from  men  of  the  same  profession,  freely  giving  an  account 
of  the  results  of  their  experiments,  &c,,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  or 
warning  their  brethren,  aflbrds  us  a  beautiful  practical  developement  of 
that  great  moral  truth,  that  man  does  not  and  ought  not  to  live  for  faun- 
self;  that  he  is  merely  a  member  of  the  community  of  mankind ;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  interests  and  happiness  of  that  community  are 
intimately  blended  and  inseparably  connected  with  his  own.  Hoping  that 
these  are  something  like  the  sentiments  of  my  brother  gardeners,  and 
trusting  to  your  indulgence,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
influence  of  light  and  air  on  vegetation,  suggested  chiefly  by  readine 
J.  W.  L.'s  notes  on  Dr.  Lindley's  valuable  lecture  upon  climate,  ^p.  436.) 

With  regard  to  light,  there  is  one  very  important  truth  assertea,  "  that 
too  much  and  too  litde light  arealike  injurious  to  plants."  I  feel  convinced 
of  the  powerfiil  agency  of  light,  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  the  exertion  of  the 
vital  principle  in  vegetable  bodies,  and  of  the  great  importance  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  want  of  air,  and  the 
presence  of  too  much  light,  are  as  injurious  as  they  are  represented  to  be ; 
out,  nevertheless,  ray  present  impression  is,  that  these  results  are  not  pro- 
duced exactly  by  the  causes  assigned,  but  that  it  is  stretching  the  point  too 
fiir  to  say  that  plants  die  in  the  one  case  for  ''  want  of  food,"  and  in  the 
other  from  "  feeding  too  fast."  TSee  Notes,  p.  437.) 

That  carbonic  acid  gas  is  inhaled  firom  the  atmosphere  during  the  day, 
and,  being  decomposed  by  the  agency  of  light,  becomes  partly  assimilated 
to  the  plant,  I  do  not  deny :  for  although  the  application  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  prejudicial  to  plants  vegetating  in  the  shade,  it,  at  least,  is  not  in- 
jurious when  they  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light.  Having  filled  a 
fine  glass  bottle  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  put  in  it  some  plants  in  a 
Jl'egetating  state,  and  prevented  all  access  of  atmospheric '  air,  I  exposed 
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the  bottle  to  the  inilueiice  of  the  sun's  rays ;  and,  upon  examination  some 
hours  afterwards,  I  found  the  plants  healthy,  and  the  artificial  atmosphere 
in  which  they  were  put  deprived  of  its  destructive  quality  to  animal  life ; 
which  purification  roust  have  been  effected  by  the  inhalation,  and  conse- 
quent decomposition,  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  plants ;  or  it  might  be  partly 
owing  to  tl\,e  expulsion  of  the  oxygen  that  was  contained  in  the  plants. 
Allowing,  dien,  that  plants  do  derive  part  of  their  carbon  firom  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  some  instances  perhaps  the  greater  part,  it  still  remains  to  be 
proved  that  from  it  plants  generally  ''  absorb  the  carbon  necessary  for 
their  support.'*  I  can  scarcdy  think  that  these  are  the  sentiments  of  the 
learned  professor,  although  the  opinion  is  still  fiirther  corroborated  by 
what  follows ;  viz.  "  If  you  deprive  them  (plants)  of  atmospheric  air,  thej 
languish,  their  leaves  lose  their  colour,  their  flowers  their  scent,  and  their 
firmt  its  flavour,  till,  by  degrees,  they  pine  away  and  die  at  last  absolutely 
for  want  of  food."  Cp.  437.)  Now  this  appears  to  me  to  possess  a  little 
of  that  absurdity  wnich  would  be  laid  to  my  charge  were  t  to  affirm  that 
the  little  animal,  that  had  been  permitted  to  fill  its  bellv  to  satiety,  died  for 
want  of  food,  wh^  cruelly  confined  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump. 

It  would  not  be  requisite  to  advert  to  these  things,  but  for  the  great 
difference  of  opinion  which  exists  among  our  physiological  writers;  one 
class  looking  upon  the  leaves  of  plants  as  so  many  robbers,  wasting,  by 
their  exhalations,  the  nourishment  which  the  stem  ought  to  receive ;  while 
others  are  so  convinced  of  their  absorbing  and  elaborating  properties, 
that  they  forget  tiieir  exhaling  ones ;  and,  not  content  with  making  them 
hmgs,  they  have  elevated  them  a  degree  farther,  and  made  them  the  mouths 
by  whidi  plants  absorb  their  nourishment. 

The  most  common  observer  must  have  remarked  the  rapid  progress  of 
Tegetable  devek>pement,  when  the  plant  is  in  a  green  succulent  state,  and 
the  comparatively  small  progress  it  makes  aiter  induration  has  commenced  ; 
but  we  cannot  ascribe  this  effect  to  the  ^  absorption  of  carbon  from  the 
atmosphere ; "  and,  besides,  we  find  that  light  and  a  firee  current  of  air  are 
unfavourable;  while  moisture,  shade,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  are  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  for  elongation  of  stem.  This  tends  to  prove 
something  else  than  that  plants  derive  their  whole  support  fi'om  the 
atmosphere,  or  die  for  want  of  food  when  deprived  of  it. 

If  plants  derived  from  the  atmosphere  the  carbon  necessary  for  their 
support,  by  the  aeency  of  light,  then  we  might  naturally  conclude  that 
their  growth  would  be  greatest  during  the  day ;  but  the  result  of  a  great 
many  observations  convinces  me  that  the  plants  grow  most,  and  fruit 
swells  most,  during  the  night ;  when,  instead  of  inhaling,  plants  exhale 
carbonic  acid  gas.  This  is  practically  observable  in  hot-houses,  and  any 
person  may  be  convinced  of  its  truth  by  attending,  ni^t  and  morning,  to 
the  growth  of  any  quick-growing  plant.  I  found,  for  instance,  that,  upon 
an  average,  a  plant  of  Erythrina  CMsta  g&Ui  grew  three  times  as  much  in 
the  night  as  during  the  day ;  the  fruit  of  meu>ns,  that  increased,  upon  an 
average,  1  in.  in  circumference  during  tire  nWht,  grew  so  little  during  the 
day,  that  seldom  any  advance  was  perceivable,  with  the  exception  of  one 
day,  when  the  atmosphere  was  cloudy  and  had  those  appearances  which 
for^wde  a  thunder  storm ;  cucumbers^  shaded  by  their  own  leaves,  grew 
nearly  as  much  during  the  day  as  at  night ;  but  some,  which  I  exposed 
fully  to  the  light,  did  not  grow  in  length  above  half  as  much  during  the  day 
as  during  the  night.  These  results  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  transpiration  and  the  kihalatioix  of  oxygen  gas,  which,  being  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  animal  life,  and  essential  to  the  germination  of  the 
seed,  seems  likewise  to  exert  a  powerful  agency  it  the  after-processes  of 
Ti^g^ation. 
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Gardeners  seem  to  be  aware  of  this ;  as  I  have  known  th6m>  when  thev 
desired  a  particularly  heavy  fruit,  such  as  a  melon,  a  pine,  &c.,  about  which 
they  desired  to  make  a  boast,  keep  the  plant  in  a  close  moist  atmosphere, 
and  shade  it  from  bright  sunshine;  knowing  that, by  admitting  a  current  of 
air  and  the  full  glare  of  sunshine,  the  watery  juices  of  the  fruit  would  be 
perspired,  and  a  chemical  change  sooner  produced  upon  its  substances; 
and  that,  consequently,  though  it  would  ripen  sooner,  be  better-coloured, 
and  much  better-flavoured,  yet  it  would  be  diminished  in  its  weight.  'I  do 
not  mention  these  things  for  the  purpose  of  undervaluing  light  and  air;  I 
am  quite  convinced  of  their  extreme  importance ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
believe  that  this  importance  does  not,  in  general,  consist  so  much  in  giving 
food  to  the  plant,'as  in  acting,  along  with  heat,as  a  stimulant  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  in  changing  the  nature  of  and  assimilating  the  substances  which  the 
plant  has  already  absorbed,  and  rendering  them  fit  for  its  nourishment  and 
support,  in  a  manner  something  similar  to  the  changes  that  are  produced 
upon  our  food  by  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  upon  our  blood  by  its 
passage  through  the  lungs.  That  plants,  when  exposed  to  too  much  light, 
die  from  over-excitement,  is  true;  but  I  am  not  yet  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priety of  saying  that  it  is  from  their  "  feeding  too  fast"  It  is  occasioned 
by  too  great  perspiration,  and  by  a  too  rapid  decomposition  of  the  carbonic 
acid  which  is  contained  in  the  plant,  and,  consequentiy,  too  great  an  expul- 
sion of  oxygen ;  but  I  should  hardly  think  from  too  great  an  absorption  of 
carbon  from  the  atmosphere,  as  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  would  indi- 
cate that  they  had  very  little  of  that  power  remaining.  The  gardener  who 
has  observed  the  change  effected  by  removing  a  tender  plant  from  partial 
shade  into  bright  sunshine  will  judge  for  himself. 

The  OpimoTu  of  Mr.  Gorrie  and  Mr,  EUes  on  transplanting  Trees  an4 
striking  Cut^s.—',l  may  .have  said  too  much  upon  the  exhaling  properties  of 
plants ;  but  it  seems  necessary,  because  the  overlooking  of  this  circum- 
stance has  led  to  much  difference  of  opinion.  As  an  evidence,  I  might 
refer  to  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Gorrie  and  Mr.  EUes  respecting  the  ma- 
nagement of  transplanted  trees.  1  mention  these  gentlemen  with  the 
greatest  deference,  as  they  are  both  a  high  honour  to  the  professioq. 
Mr.  Gorrie  (Vol.  VI.  p.  44.)  advocates  the  thinning  out  of  the  top  of  a 
transplanted  tree,  to  make  it  proportionable  to  the  roots;  Mr.  EUes  (in  the 
same  volume,  p.  546.)  says  "  touch  not  a  twig  nor  a  leaf."  Both  allude 
to  the  practice  of  striking  cuttings,  in  support  of  their  opinions.  Mr.  Gorrie 
takes  off  a  few  of  the  leaves,  as  an  excess  of  foliage  exhausts  the  sap  in 
the  shoot ;  Mr.  EUes  and  N.  H.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  413.)  are  convinced  of  the 
impropriety  of  taking  off  a  single  leaf.  Now,  whose  opinion  am  I  to  foUow  ? 
None  of  them,  I  reply,  before  examining  the  subject  for  myself.  Let  us 
attend  to  the  process  of  striking  cuttings,  as  illustrative  of  the  principle 
involved  in  the  management  of  transplanted  trees.  We  leave  the  top  of 
the  tree  exposed  to  heat,  light,  and  air.  Do  we  thus  act  towards  our 
cuttings  ?  No.  Is  not  the  first  thing  we  attend  to  the  preventing  of  per- 
spiration and  the  expulsion  of  oxygen,  by  keeping  them  from  the  full  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  and  an-,  by  artificial  shading,  and  covering  them  with  a 
frame,  or  a  hand  or  a  bell  glass  ?  The  number  of  leaves  is  of  relative  im- 
portance; the  fewer  that  are  left,  the  less  wiU  be  the  exhaling  or  per- 
spiring surface;  the  greater  their  number,  the  greater  may  be  the  success, 
but  that  success  will  wholly  depend  upon  the  greater  care  bestowed  in 
preventing  evaporation  from  the  leaves,  enabling  them  to  inhale  the  greatest 
quantity  of  oxygen,  and  to  exhale  the  least,  bv  a  slow  decomposition 
of  their  carbonic  acid  gas.  We  do  not  expose  them  to  sun  and  air  before 
they  have  obtained  roots ;  and  when  we  pot  them  off,  we  again  shade  them 
a  little  before  the  roots  are  established  in  their  new  quarters.  ^Mr.  EUes 
speaks  of  the  absurdity  of  taking  off  a  leaf  of  a  celery  plant,  &c.,  when 
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trftnsplaDted ;  but  he  has  not  told  us  that  the  scientific  gardener 
shades  his  transplanted  young  celery  plants.  We  cannot  act  thus  with 
transplanted  trees.  We  have  got  no  glasses  or  cloths  to  spare  for  them. 
In  a  healthy  tree,  there  is  a  beautiftil  harmony  between  the  roots  and  the 
branches;  in  a  transplanted  tree,  that  harmony  has,  in  some  measure^ 
been  destroyed.  Leave  the  top  as  it  was  before  tnmsplanting,  and  you 
leave  the  same  exhaling  surface :  but  how,  I  would  ask,  can  the  now 
mutilated  and  deranged  state  of  the  roots  absorb  sufficient  moisture  to 
support  this  ?  Observation  may  tell  us.  When  a  cloudy  wet  season  suc- 
ceeds, the  success  may  be  ample  enough ;  but  when  the  transplanting  is 
followed  by  a  season  quite  the  reverse,  do  not  the  stunted  appearance  of 
the  tree,  and  the  small  sickly  leaf  it  carries  for  years,  notwithstanding  the 
assistance  of  the  water-cart,  afford  a  proof  that  Mr.  Gorrie  is  right  in 
advocating,  not  a  decapitation,  but  a  partial  thinning  out  of  the  young 
spray  of  the  top,  to  proportion  the  exhaling  and  elaborating  organs  of  the 
plant  to  its  power  of  absorption  by  the  roots;  knowing  that,  although 
branches  produce  roots,  roots  likewise  produce  branches,  and  that  all  parts 
of  a  plant,  while  they  act,  are  also  acted  upon,  being  relative  and  correla- 
tive to  each  other  ? 

As,  in  writing  these  remarks,  no  offence  to  any  one  is  intended,  I  hope 
none  will  be  taken.  Any  errors  which  they  contain,  I  hope  will  be  attri- 
buted to  my  ignorance,  but'  not  to  any  desire  to  continue  in  that  igno- 
rance ;  as  I  shall  gladly  receive  instruction  from  any  quarter,  and  I  shall 
feel  much  gratified  if  these  remarks  should  prove  the  means  of  inciting 
some  more  competent  individual  than  myself  to  throw  additional  light 
.  upon  the  subject.  Some  may  deem  it  very  presumptuous  for  one  in  mv 
circumstances  to  give  an  opinion  at  all  upon  such  subjects ;  but  as  I  look 
forward  to  a  period  when  a  decbion  in  such  matters  may  be  required  of 
me,  I  consider  it  better  to  investigate  the  subject  beforehand,  than  to  have 
to  learn  the  best  methods  of  practice  at  my  employer's  expense,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  run  the  hazard  of  incurring  from  him  the  epithet  of  being 
a  self-sufficient  ignorant  gardener.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Sdentke  ei 
JutiituB  Amator.    Staffordshire,  Oct.  2.  1833. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Mr,  Laundy  (p.  623.),  <$*c. —  We  have  received  a  loqg 
rejoinder  by  Mr.  Smith;  but,  the  subject  bein^  of  little  or  no  interest  to 
the  general  reader,  we  only  notice  that  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  letter  in  which 
he  states  that  Mr.  H.  Laundy '' claims  the  honour"  of  being  the  author  of 
the  criticisms  on  the  Epsom  nursery,  signed  Aristides,  Vol.  V I.  p.  357. 
This  we  have  great  pleasure  in  making  known  to  our  readers,  in  order  to 
clear  every  other  person  from  the  imputation  of  having  written  them.  — 
Cond. 

Kneller  Hall,  (p.  523.)  —  1  believe  there  is  some  little  mistake  about 
Mr.  C.  Calvert's  iiouse  at  Witton :  its  name  is  Kneller  Hall ;  having  been 
built  by  Sir  Godfrev  ELndler,  the  painter.  Witton  Dean  is  a  small  house 
on  the  ripht  hand,  farther  on,  belonging  to  Mr.  Gosling  of  Witton  Place, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  house  in  which  the  Duke  of  Arg^le  kept  hb  mistress. 

The  lar^e  Hickory-nut  Dree  at  Witton,  —  I  have  been  to  examine  this  tree 
more  particularly  than  1  had  before,  and  find  it  to  be  the  «/ikglans  n^ra  of 
the  Hortus  Keufcnnt,  I  have  a  small  tree  that  had  been  headed  down  for 
'  years,  but,  by  my  subsequently  letting  it  grow,  it  has  a  few  nuts  on  it  this 
year ;  that  at  Witton,  no  doubt,  was  planted  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
about  the  year  1760,  and  some  years  bears  a  quantity  of  nuts :  I  did  not 
see  one  on  it  this  year.  1  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Robert  CoMite,  TVoidkra- 
ham  Botanic  Garden,  Oct,  10.  1833. 

On  the  Hiffect  of  Poplars  in  Landscape,  —  I  reside  in  the  country,  and  am 
an  admirer  of  the  beauty  of  our  own  native  forest  trees.  Of  Jatcr  years, 
our  landscape  scenery  has  been  disfigured  by  the  introduction  of  poplars. 
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Their  pointed  tops,  formal  growth,  and  gigantic  size,  so  disproportionate  to 
the  natives  of  our  own  forests,  occasion  me  to  be  an  advocate  for  their 
entire  disappearance  from  amongst  us.  If  this  be  too  much  to  expect, 
then  I  hope  to  see  them  confined  to  low  and  obscure  situations,  where 
their  stiffness,  formality,  and  disproportion  will  be  less  likely  to  disfigure 
the  landscape.  —  Z,    September  12.  1833. 

The  writer  evidently  refers  to  the  Lombardy  poplar,  and  as  evidently  b 
but  a  smatterer  in  matters  of  taste.  We  request  him  to  turn  to  the  first 
volume  of  this  Magazine,  and  to  peruse  Mr.  Thompson's  paper  on  the  pop- 
lar in  park  scenery,  (p.  16.)  Has  Z.  ever -looked  into  the  landscapes  of 
eminent  artists,  or  tne  engravings  published  from  them,  and  marked  the 
•use  made  of  poplars  by  those  who  are  allowed  by  the  general  consent  of 
mankind  to  be  the  best  judges  of  landscape  compositions  ?  When  he  next 
comes  from  his  retirement  in  the  country  to  London,  we  beg  of  him  to 
walk  from  the  west  end  of  Oxford  Street  to  Porchester  Terrace,  Bays- 
water,  and  observe,  on  his  left  hand,  the  fine  effect  of  the  Lombardy  pop- 
lars in  composition  with  the  elms,  oaks,  and  chestnuts  in  the  marginal 
plantations  of  Kensineton  Oardens.  That  man  must  be  wonderfully  be- 
hind the  times  in  which  we  now  live,  who  would  propose  to  banish  a  tree 
from  the  country,  merely  because  he  does  not  like  it.  —  Cond. 

Mr,  MaxiCt  Notes  on  the  Cultivation  and  Manujacture  of  the  Tea  m  China, 
(Vol.  IV.  p.  454.)  —  Mr.  Main  states  that  *'  a  particular  tract  of  the  em- 
pire is  called  the  tea  country,  viz.  Tok-yeny  Ho-ping,  An-koy,  &c.,  which 
IS  situated  between  the  30th  and  33d  d^rees  ol  north  latitude.  All  the 
different  kinds  of  tea  named  in  the  invoices  and  in  the  shops  o{  the  mer- 
•  chants,  are  produced  from  the  same  kind  or  variety  of  the  plant :  it  is  only 
the  times  of  gathering  and  manner  of  curing  which  cause  the  difference  in 
appearance,  quality,  and  value.  The  leaves  which  are  gathered  earliest  in 
the  spring  make  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  teas ;  as  peko,  souchong, 
&c. :  and  the  latter  gatherings  are  inferior,  and  called  congou,  bohea,  &c. 
Green  or  hyson  can  be  made  of  any  of  these  gatherings,  onlv  by  a  different 
mode  of  drying.  Small  proportions  o^  the  leaves  of  other  plants  are 
sometimes  added;  but  care  is  taken  that  this  is  not  detected,  as  this  is 
considered  a  deterioration :  these  are  the  leaves  of  the  OMea  fniprans,  and 
sometimes  those  of  the  San  Cha  Yu  (Camellia  Sat&nqua^ ;  and  m  the  sort 
called  peko  small  silvery  leaves  may  be  observed,  which  appear  to  be 
.  those  .of  the  AzMea  f  ndica  (To-kune) ;  all,  however,  perfectly  harmless. 
.  The  Chinese,  however,  deny  that  any  of  the  latter  leaves  are  ever  intro- 
duced."    So  far  Mr.  Main. 

Now,  in  confining  the  tea  country  within  the  limits  of  30  and  33  degrees^ 
he  excludes  the  whole  of  Canton  province  and  Fokeen  province,  from 
whence  (almost)  all  the  black  tea  comes ;  and  also  Hwuy  Chow  Foo,  in 
the  province  of  Keang  Nan,  in  which  district  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
hyson  and  twankay  tea  is  manufactured;  though  at  the  same  time  he 
mentions  the  names  of  Ho-ping,  in  the  province  of  Canton,  and  An-koy 
(meaning  Ganke  Heen),  in  the  province  of  Fokeen ;  which  latter,  I  pre- 
sume, is  intended  by  lok-yen.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  first  eaUiennffs 
making  the  strongest  and  best  teas^  both  of  black  and  green,  ]!l£.  lifoin  u 
correct ;  but  it  is  surprising  that  any  person  who  has  been  in  China,  or,  in- 
deed, any  other  person  who  has  seen  tne  difference  in  colour  of  the  infiisions 
of  black  and  of  green  tea,  could  suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  are  the  pro- 
duce of  the  same  plant,  differing  only  in  the  mode  o{  curing.  Neither  do 
they  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other.  The  black  teas  are  chiefly 
grown  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  province  of  Fokeen,  in  about  lat.  27® 
.  50^,  long.  1^  30^  C.  of  Peking ;  and  the  green  tea,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Keang  Nan  province,  alnnit  lat.  29''  58',  long.  2®  0^  £.  of  Peking.  The 
leaves  of  the  OMea  fragrans  differ  too  much  ^om  those  of  tea  to  be  mixed 
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ii?ith  tea,  even  if  a  quantity  could  be  procured  for  the  purpose ;  but  thw 
plant  is  kept  chiefly  for  ornament,  ancl  consequently  is  too  scarce  and  too 
dear.     Its  flowers  are  occasionally  put  among  tea,  but  then  it  is  only  with 
very  small  quantities  of  tea  intended  for  presents.     There  is  no  such 
plant  as  the  San  Cha  Yu.    Mr.  Main  appears  to  have  mixed  the  names  of 
two  plants.  The  San  Cha  is  the  single  red-flowered  Camellta  jap<$nica ;  the 
Yew  Cha  is  the  Camellia  oletfera  Loureiro,  a  single  white-flowered  kind  of 
Camell/a,  from  the  seeds  of  which,  much  of  the  oil  used  at  Canton  is  ex- 
pressed; but  the  leaves  of  these  plants  are  too  thick  and  harsh  to  be 
mixed  with  tea  without  immediate  detection.    The  silvery  leaves,  which 
Mr.  Main  supposes  to  be  those  of  Azalea  indica,  are,  in  redity,  the  early 
shoots  of  the  tea-plant :  the  leaves  of  Azalea  are  too  scarce,  and  would  be 
too  dear,  for  mixing  with  tea. 

Mr.  Main*t  ObseroatUmt  upon  Ckinete  Scenery,  S^c,  (Vol.  IL  p.  135.)  re- 
quire some  corrections.  The  view  (fig.  38.)  could  not  have  been  seen  in 
tne  neighbourhood  of  Canton.*  The  (Mackcan)  Epidendrura  fuscatum 
would  now  be  thought  dear  at  one  dollar  per  plant.  The  Pyrus  does  not 
come  under  the  generic  name  Cha.    The  Chinese  divide  the  Linnaean 

fenus ;  the  eatable  varieties  fall  in  with  the  plums,  under  the  generic  term 
iC ;  while  Pj^^rus  jap6nica  [Cyddnia  jap6nica]  and  [Pj^rus]  spe^bilis  unite 
with  J^pericum  monogynum  under  (what  may  be  called)  the  generic  term 
Hoey  Tang.  —  J,  Reeves,     Clapham,  Oct,  28.  1833. 

Additional  notes  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  tea  plant  will  be  found 
in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  89.  490.  —J.  D, 

Mr.  Munro*t  Suggestion  (p.  551.)  Jbr  the  Formation  of  a  &flvan  Society 
I  am  much  pleased  with,«and  I  agree  with  him  in  almost  all  he  says  on  the 
subject.  I  seldom  pass  by  other  people's  woods  or  plantations  but  my 
fingers  itch  to  thin,  and  weed,  and  prune  out.  In  short,  as  Mr.  Munro 
has  truly  siud,  "  the  greater  proportion  of  our  woods,  from  n^lect  or 
mismanagement,  look  as  if  they  belonged  to  nobody." 

The  Oak  Trees  which  turn  away  their  Heads  from  the  South-west  (p.  548.), 
described  by  Mr.  Clarke,  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  his  part  of  the 
country  [Poole,  Dorsetshire].  Years  ago,  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
same  thing  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  have  often  said,  that,  were  I  ignorant 
of  the  points  of  the  compass,  I  could  immediately  discover  them  by  looking 
at  an  oak  tree.  Even  m  Warwickshire,  in  exposed  situations,  the  oak 
trees  show  their  aversion  to  the  south-west,  by  turning  away  their  heads 
from  that  quarter.  —  W,  T,  Bree,  Allesley  Rectory,  near  Coventry,  War- 
ttfickshire,  Oct,  19.  1833. 

Mr,  Munro* s  Mode  of  training  the  Oak  Tree  for  Naval  Purposes,  —  Sir, 
Your  valuable  correspondent,  Mr.  Munro,  certainly  deserves  high  com- 
mendation for  the  enthusiastic  love  of  country  displayed  in  the  preamble 
of  his  communication  **  on  training  the  oak  tree,  so  as  to  produce  curved 
timber  for  use  in  the  construction  of  ships  "  (p.  557.) ;  but,  as  fiir  as  I  can 
see  into  the  system  Mr.  Munro  has  adopted,  1  think  that  his  zeal  has 
rather  surpassed  his  good  sense.  Had  Mr.  Munro  remained  two  or  three 
years  longer  in  the  place  where  he  b^an  to  conduct  his  experiments,  I  am 
afraid  he  would  have  found  the  results  very  diflerent  from  what  he  anti- 
cipated. In  giving  his  paper  an  attentive  perusal,  the  following  (what  I 
conceived)  imperfections  in  his  plan  occurred  to  me,  and,  if  I  am  wrong  in 
my  conclusions,  I  beg  that  Mr.  Munro,  or  any  of  your  able  correspondents, 
will  be  so  good  as  set  me  right. 


*  Mr.  Main  is  not  responsible  for  these  views.   We  had  them  copied  from 
a  well-known  French  work,  entitled  Recueil  des  Jardins  Chinois,  "^-^ond. 
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It  appean  to  me  that  the  part  of  the  trunk  left  above  the  upper  shoot 

(which  m  trees  sixteen  or  twenty  years  old,  and  at  7  ft.  froni  the  ground, 

is  generally  from  3  in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter),  from  its  want  of  foliage,  must 

inevitably  decay  down  to  the  knee  where  the  upper  shoot  strikes  off,  and 

that  the  accumulation  of  wood  and  bark  below  this  will  ultimately  form  a 

cup  or  hollow  which  will  contain  moisture  sufficient  to  rot  the  centre  of 

the  trunk  for  a  considerable  distance  downward.    Consequently,  the  tree 

will  be  rendered  unfit  for  any  purpose  where  strength  or  durability  is 

an  object.     It  is  always  found  to  be  the  case,  that  trees  or  shoots,  when 

supported  by  posts  or  otherwise,  ultimately  become  too  weak  to  support 

themselves  when  the  said  props  are  removed ;  therefore  I  am  of  opinion 

that  the  wind,  acting  upon  the  points  of  Mr.  Munro's  horizontal  snoots, 

would  cause  sad  twisting  and  creaking  among  their  knees  and  curves.    I 

am  also  much  inclined  to  think  that  he  would  find  considerable  difficulty  in 

supplying  his  six  or  eight  shoots  with  an  equal  quantity  of  nourishment,  as 

the  uppermost  would  naturally  have  a  strong  pull  for  the  advantage, 

which,  if  it  once  attained,  it  would,  in  all  likelihood,  keep,  if  some  means 

or  other  were  not  adopted  to  prevent  it.    It  is  a  common  saying,  **  Bend 

the  twig  when  it  is  young,  and  it  will  retain  its  form.*'    Mr.  Munro  seems 

to  have  acted  upon  this  principle ;  but  I  am  afraid  the  shoots  will  not 

keep  the  form  in  which  he  left  them.    Trees  and  branches,  when  bent 

down  from  their  natural  position,  have  always  a  strong  tendency  to  rise 

upwards.    This  I  have  seen  exemplified  in  the  case  of  oak,  willow,  apple, 

pear,  larch,  and  other  kinds  of  trees,  when  thrown  or  bent  down,  either  by 

wind  or  otherwise,  provided  as  much  of  the  root  remained  in  the  ground 

as  kept  them  alive,  even  although  they  were  upwards  of  1  ft.  in  diameter. 

This  leads  me  to  think  that,  if  the  trees  Mr.  Munro  experimented  upon  be 

upright*growing  varieties  (even  supposing  them  to  have  withstood  the 

effects  of  the  wind),  what  he  intended  for  curves  and  knees  will,  in  the 

end,  turn  out  only  slight  bends,  and  if  more  than  one,  or  at  most  two, 

shoots  take  the  l^d,  they  will  be  nothing  but  a  mass  of  confusion. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  collecting  acorns  of  the  most  crooked 
varieties  of  oak,  and  planting  their  produce  on  the  outside  of  plantations, 
or  in  such  situations  that  one  side  of  the  oak  may  be  deprived  of  light 
and  air,  by  its  nearness  to  other  trees  of  stronger  growth,  together  with 
judicious  pruning,  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  procuring  crooked 
oak  timber.  If  you  think  these  remarks  worthy  of  your  notice,  this  may 
perhaps  be  the  subject  of  another  communication.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
—  A  Journeyman  Gardener,     Inchture,  N.B,,  Oct,  21.  1833. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  frequently  from  so  intelligent  a  correspond- 
ent; but  we  beg  to  remind  him,  that,  in  criticising  the  opinion  of  a 
writer  who  gives  his  name,  good  and  brotherly  feeling  requires  that  the 
critic  should  give  his  name  also.  —  Cond, 

DiffictdHes  opposing  the  Effhrtt  of  any  one  to  decorate^  hy  planting  (as 
advised  in  p,  543 — 550.  >,  Grounds  on  the  Sea  Coast, —  Sir,  I  believe  that 
sea  air  is  always  very  injurious  to  vegetation,  but  I  have  observed  that  it 
is  particularly  so  in  high  winds  and  hurricanes.  I  have,  however,  never 
observed  an  v  injurious  effects  result  to  plants  from  contiguity  to  the  ocean^ 
when  the  wind  has  blown  from  the  land.  Much  depends  on  the  position 
of  the  situation  relative  to  the  sea.  The  point  from  which  the  yrind  blows 
most  in  Britain  is  the  west,  or  one  or  other  of  the  points  adjoining  the 
west,  and  the  sea  winds  from  these  points  are  more  powerful  than  from 
any  other;  because,  as  Britain  is  so  near  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  follows 
that  the  wind  is  stronger  on  the  west  coast  than  on  the  eastern  one,  as  the 
latter  lies  near  the  German  Ocean,  which  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
Atlantic,  and  has  besides  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Asia  bevond  it.  I 
know  less  of  the  east  coast  than  of  the  west.    The  soil  of  the  coast  of 
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Lancashire,  on  which  I  have  made  my  observations,  is  very  barren  and 
poor.     Alone  the  coast,  and  to  the  north  of  Liverpool,  where  many  im- 
provements have  been  made,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
effects  of  the  sea  air  and  sea  winds,  and  have  found  that  much  depends 
on  the  distance  which  the  trees  are  from  the  water.    Plants  which  will  not 
live  close  beside  the  sea,  will  do  so,  and  in  some  degree  thrive,  a  mile  or 
two  from  it.     I  have  seen  as  much  difference  in  trees  of  one  species  which 
have  grown  in  these  different  situations,  as  there  is  between  a  gooseberry 
bush  and  a  full-grown  oak  tree.     Much,  also,  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  situation :  ifsheltereii  by  hills,  or  by  a  sea  wall,  so  much  the  better.    A 
little,  also,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  as,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  sea, 
the  more  sandy  it  becomes.    Plants  will  not,  however,  thrive  in  either 
rich  or  poor  soil,  if  exposed  to  the  main  force  of  the  winds;  as  it  is  the 
particles  of  salt,  carried  over  and  sprinkled  upon  the  plants  by  the  sea 
wind,  which  produce  these  injurious  effects.    If  the  plants  can  be  screened 
from  these  particles,  many  kinds  will  live  for  a  time,  but  wiU  not  attain  to 
a  great  age.     Many  are  blown  down  by  the  high  winds,  or  broken  off 
Some  kinds  of  plants  will  do  in  places  in  which  others  would  perish ;  ob* 
servation  alone  can  ascertain  those  which  will  do  best :  I  have  noticed  the 
same  species  in  various  positions.     Some  sorts,  that  do  elsewhere  in  poor 
soils,  cannot  endure  poor  soil  in  conjunction  with  the  salt  air :  other  sorts 
will  do  sheltered  by  the  more  hardv  ones.   I  have  not  found  any  to  endure 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea  so  well  as  the  black  Italian  poplar  and  the  willow ; 
and  these  have,  according  to  mv  experience,  proved  the  best  adapted  to 
screen  the  others.     Most  other  kinds  can  hardly  maintain  a  bare  existence 
if  within  a  mile  of  the  sea,  and  not  screened.     The  sycamore,  beech,  alder, 
mountain   ash,   elms,  Spanish   chestnut,  horsechestnut,  birch,  and  haw- 
thorns may  be  ranked  next  to  the  above  for  hardiness.    The  oak  and  the 
larch  rejqyire  to  be  well  screened  to  live  at  all.    The  Scotch  and  most 
other  pines  can  only  maintain  a  bare  existence,  when  well  screened ;  at 
least,  it  is  seldom  that  they  live  through  the  first  year ;  and  though  here 
-and  there  one  may  be  seen  behind  other  trees,  it  is  sure  to  have  only  a  few 
branches,  and  those  all  reclining  to  the  east     Of  the  hardier  shrubs  which 
thrive,  more  or  less,  near  the  sea,  I  may  mention  the  common  privet,  Per- 
sian and  common  lilacs,  philadelphuses.  Guelder  rose,  elder,  laburnum, 
dogwood,  ivy,  honeysuckles,  and  many  others.     Some  more  tender  may 
also  exist ;  these  require  a  place  to  the  east  of  the  hardier  kinds.     As  all 
usually  exhibit  a  posture  reclining  eastward,  and  have  but  few  or  no 
branches  to  the  westward,  the  appearance  of  a  shrubbery  or  of  a  round 
clump  never  has  a  good  effect;  and  the  trees  most  to  the  westward, 
though  of  twenty  years*  standing,  are  only  like  shrubs.     All  trees  planted 
near  the  sea,  on  the  west  coast,  recline,  m  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the 
east,  and  form  thus  a  regular  slope.     If  screened  bv  a  wall  on  the  west, 
those  nearest  it  will  never  attu'n  a  height  greater  than  that  of  the  wall : 
they  may  make  fine  shoots  in  the  summer,  but  in  the  winter  these  shoots 
will  be  killed  down  to  the  level  of  ihe  wall :  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
of  the  plants  from  the  wall,  they  gradually  rise  higher. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  it  is  labour  in  vam  to  plant  trees  or  shrubs 
in  such  a  situation  before  the  end  of  March,  as  the  winds  previously  to  that 
period  are  very  strong  from  the  west;  allowance,  of  coiuve,  being  made 
according  to  the  distance  from  the  sea. 

I  may  here  notice  two  ash  trees,  \\  mile  fi'om  the  sea,  as  a  proof  that  at 
that  distance  they  will  attain  a  large  size.  They  stand  fully  exposed,  in  a 
hedgerow  by  the  side  of  a  road,  and  are  of  a  sufficient  size  to  form  an 
arch  over  it.  I  have  often  got  up  one  of  these  trees,  walked  along  its  n^ain 
stem,  and  descended  with  ease  at  the  extremity,  going  across  fi'om  one  field 
into  the  other,  and  passing  over  the  road.     There  are  many  instances  of 
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trees  standing  alone,  of  somewhat  the  form  of  those  figured  in  fig.  127.,  and 
described  in  p.  549.,  by  your  correspondent,  W.  B.  Clarke. 

At  Seaforth  House,  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  near  the  sea,  many  im- 
provements have  been  made.  When  we  have  planted  a  small  plot  of  trees 
m  an  exposed  situation,  they  have  oftentimes  all  died,  without  eveA  coming 
into  leaf^;  and  if  a  gap  has  been  made  in  a  plantation  previously  formed,  it 
is  seldom  that  the  trees  fresh  planted  to  fill  it  up  succeed,  as  we  have 
renewed  them  several  times,  trying  both  young  and  old  plants. 

Evergreens  will  not  thrive  at  all  near  the  sea,  unless  they  are  well  sheltered 
with  other  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  even  then,  if  merely  small  bushes,  they 
will  not  do  much.  Some  of  the  hardiest  sorts  of  American  plants  will  do 
for  a  time,  but  in  general  they  die  away.  Very  few  kinds  of  plants  look 
well,  as  most  of  them  become  full  of  dead  wood  in  a  short  time. 

Gardens  contiguous  to  the  ocean  exhibit  the  best  appearance  in  the 
summer,  when  the  annuals  and  bulbs  are  in  flower;  these  not  being  affected, 
from  the  season  in  which  they  blossom.  I  may  here  mention  an  instance 
of  a  gentleman  coming  to  reside  on  the  coast,  who  determined  to  screen 
all  his  land  with  trees,  as  he  said  that  trees  would  do  very  well  in  Scotland 
15  miles  from  the  sea;  as,  indeed,  they  would  do  here,  within  a  less 
distance  than  that.  He  therefore  obtained  a  man  from  Scotland  to  achieve 
the  object  desired.  He  planted  trees,  &c.,  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
created  a  laugh  amongst  his  neighbours.  I  lefl  that  neighbourhood  soon 
afterwards,  and  cannot  state  the  results  from  observation ;  but  1  am  quite 
aware  that  they  would  all  die,  and  this  (as  they  were  planted  in  February) 
even  before  they  came  into  leaf. 

Of  the  Brilish  Plantt  which  grow  spontaneously  near  the  sea,  I  will,  with 
your  leave,  name  a  few  species : — Cynogl6ssum  officinale,  Ery thrse^a  aggre- 
g^ta,  Gentidna  camp^stris,  Parnissla  palustris,  Ondnis  spmdsa,  ^en^cio 
vulgaris,  i^edum  sexangulkre,  ijchillea  ilfiliefdlium,  AlchemiUa  vulgaris, 
Scabidsa  arv^nsis ;  JSrlca  vulgaris,  Tetralix,  and  cin^ea,  but  very  dimi* 
nutive ;  yellow  cytisus  [?  Cy tisus  scoparius,  ?  Crenlsta  tinctdria],  eyebright 
[?  Euphrasia  officinalis]. 

Hawthorn  Hedges  stand  as  well  as  any  thing.  If  the  wind  blows  strong 
from  the  west,  all  the  branches  on  that  side  are-quite  wet,  and  on  touching 
them  with  the  tongue,  have  a  very  salt  taste ;  and  this  prevalence  of  salt 
I  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  the  young  shoots  being  killed  yearly. 

Most  of  the  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  mentioned  would  do,  no  doubt,  a 
Uule  better  with  a  better  soil ;  as  the  natural  one  is  very  sandy,  although 
a  little  below  there  is  a  bed  of  clay,  which  helps  to  keep  the  other  moist. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Philip  Davies.  Upton,  near  Stratford,  Essex,  Oct,  24, 

The  difficulties  attendant  on  forming  a  garden  on  the  coast,  remind  us 
of  those  noticed  by  Dr.  Howison  as  incident  to  Shetland,  in  his  MS.  tour 
to  those  islands,  some  years  ago,  with  which  he  favoured  us.  He  states  that 
*'  the  fisheries  and  kelp  manufacture  are  the  principal  sources  of  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  constitute  the  chief  value  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  (hardening  is  rarely  attempted,  and  only  by  some 
of  the  pnncipal  proprietors.     The  most  common  culinary  vegetables  re- 

auire  tne  protection  of  lofty  walls ;  and  the  hardy  gooseberry  trained  to 
tem, produces  only  a  few  half-ripe  fruit  in  the  month  of  September!'* 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  gardening  there.  Dr.  Howison  relates,  that 
William  Mouat,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  the  Island  of  Brassa,  "  every  few  years 
gets  a  young  gardener  from  the  south  countrv,  who,  although  he  enjoys  a 
eood  salary  and  everv  comfort,  disgusted  with  the  unsuccessful  result  of 
his  labours,  becomes  low-spirited,  and  soon  retiunns  again  to  a  more  genial 
clime,  where  his  professional  toils  are  rewarded  with  success."  Agriculture 
is  also  at  a  low  ebb ;  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  raised  on  the  few  spots 
of  arable  land,  but  they  are,  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  always  inferior. 
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The  Action  of  Soot  on  Grvbt,  (p.  573.)  »  To  test  the  statement  made  in 
p.  573.  of  the  fatal,  or  at  least  ud welcome,  influence  of  soot  on  grubs,  I 
nave  put  two  fine  fellows  separately  in  garden  pots  partly  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  soot  and  earth,  and  have  given  them  the  green  herbage  of 
potato  phints  for  food.  When  they  have  eaten  what  they  like,  they  bury 
themselves  in  the  mixture,  regardless  of  the  soot.  — «/.  2).,  sen. 

Anon.^t  Device  (p.  569.)  for  preventing  the  Ravages  of  Rooks  on  neujH^ 
sown  Com,  —  It  would  not  much  grieve  me  to  see  Anon,  subjected  to  a  tax 
hours'  taste  of  the  misery  to  which  the  device  he  recommends  must  neces- 
sarily subject  that  truly  useiiil  bird,  the  rook ;  a  bird  that  confides  in  man, 
that  builcb  its  nest  and  rears  its  young  on  the  trees  that  shade  his  dwelling, 
that  follows  his  plough  within  a  few  yards  of  the  driver,  and  destroys  the 
larvae  of  numerous  insects  that  would  otherwise  destroy  his  crop.  Hunger 
may  compel  the  rook  to  feed  on  grain ;  but  it  is  too  well  known  for  roe  to 
say  any  thing  about  it,  that  its  favourite  food  is  insects  ui  the  larva  state. 
But  granted  that  the  rook  may  be  injurious  to  crops  newly  sown,  is  our 
population  so  thin  that  no  children  can  be  found  for  td,  or  4d,  a  day  each, 
to  keep  off  the  depredators  for  a  few  days,  until  the  crop  is  up  ?  Ves,  and 
at  less  expense  tnan  Anon*s  infernal  machines  would  cost  tiim.  I  have 
repeatedly  examined  the  crops  of  rooks.  In  six  young  that  had  been  shot, 
the  crops  were  nearly  fillea  with  wireworms ;  in  the  crops  of  others  I 
have  found  the  larvae  of  the  cockchafer,  and  other  grubs  that  I  am  not 
entomologist  enough  to  know  the  names  of.  In  one  or  two  instances,  in 
frosty  weather,  I  hare  examined  the  crop  of  one  or  more  rooks  that  had 
been  shot;  it  contained  dung,  earth,  and  a  small  portion  of  grain.  I  will 
just  notice,  that  the  land  audjoining  Mr.  Wiles's  rookery  is  yearlv  sown 
with  pulse  or  grain,  and  in  no  instance  have  1  known  or  heard  that  the 
land  has,  in  consequence,  failed  of  a  crop.  —  J,  D,  sen.     Oct,  17.  1833. 

The  home-made  Snuff  (p.  586,587.),  tested  by  a  most  experienced  snuff* 
taker,  and  found  deficient,  was  sent  hence  on  February  13.:  and  on 
May  24.,  when  I  had  tlie  pleasure  to  see  you  at  Bayswater,  Mr.  D.  showed 
me  the  snu£f^  the  bottle  which  contained  it  being  without  a  cork,  and  he 
informed  me,  that  one  person  to  whom  he  had  submitted  it  compared  its 
strength  to  that  of  the  foreign  snuff  of  the  shops  as  5  to  7 ;  but  that 
another  gentleman  was  to  give  a  final  decision  upon  its  merits.  Now,  an 
experienced  snuff-taker  knows  well,  that  if  he  were  to  have  his  box  of  hi^k* 
dried  Welsh  open  only  for  a  day  or  two,  its  contents  would  become  vapid, 
its  flavour  deteriorated,  and  its  pungency  materialijr  lessened.  There  iSf 
too,  another  circumstance  that  I  should  mention,  viz.,  that  no  other  sub- 
stance had  been  added  to  mine,  while  the  snuffs  of  the  shops  are  never 
free  from  them.  I  have  now  some  Welsh  before  me,  brought  by  a  friend 
firom  Lachem  y  Medd,  a  village  in  North  Wales,  where  large  quantities  are 
manufiictured :  in  this  I  can,  without  difficulty,  distinguish  a  number  of 
white  particles,  gritty  under  the  knife,  which  I  presume  to  be  lime,  as,  on 
sprinkling  a  small  quantity  of  this  snuff  on  the  surface  of  some  water,  these 
particles  mvariably  sink  first ;  and  on  putting  some  of  them,  which  I  have 
picked  out  separately,  into  water,  I  find  that  they  require,  though  they  do 
at  length  dissolve,  a  large  proportion  of  water  to  effect  it.  I  took  care 
that  the  water  employed  should  be  fi-ec  from  lime,  and  on  the  addition  of 
a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  it  was  again  precipitated.  It  has  been  always 
affirmed,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  carbonate  and  muriate  of  ammonia, 
and,  in  moist  snuffs,  if  not  in  dry,  chloride  of  soda  (common  salt),  are  in- 
variable ingredients.  ^  I  have,  to  some  of  my  own  snuff,  added  a  portion  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  find  the  pungency  much  increased  tnerd)y,  as 
would,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  salt,  be  expected.  I  was  not  before 
aware  that  lime  was  ever  employed;  but  we  may  easily  judge  of  its  effects 
from  its  caustic  nature.  — «/.  C,  JT.    Levant  Lodge,  Oct.  23.  1838. 
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Art.  V.     Queries  and  Ansvoers, 

Additional  Information  to  that  ofJ,D,aitothe  Mode  of  taking  Impre$» 
wms  of  the  Leaven  of  Plants,  (VoJ.  IX.  p.  629.)—  Sir,  If  W.Wbiddon  should 
not  come  forward  with  his  method  of  takmg  the  impressions  of  leaves, 
&c,  the  following,  I  heme,  will  meet  the  wishes  of  J.  Polleck :  — 

jbirecttontfor  taking  Irnpretskmi  from  Plants^  on  Cotton,  SUk^  Lawny  Mtu^ 
Un,  or  Lkien, —  The  colours,  whicn  may  be  obtained  from  any  chemist's, 
must  be  prepared  with  cold-drawn  linseed  oil.  The  balls  are  to  be 
made  of  soft  leather,  and  stufied  with  wool.  If  the  impressions  be  taken 
on  paper,  they  may  be  coloured  afterwards  with  any  water-colour. 

JDirecHont  for  making  the  Colours,  —  Lampblack  or  ivory  black  makes 
black ;  kine's  yellow  or  orpiment  makes  yellow ;  Prussian  blue  and  king's 
yellow,  added  together,  make  green ;  rose  pink  or  drop  lake  makes  pink ; 
smalt  or  Prussian  blue  makes  blue;  veitnilion  or  carmine  makes  red. 
A  thimbleful  of  roche  alum,  added  to  one  ounce  of  any  of  the  above  co- 
lours, will  make  them  stand  washing  and  wearing. 

I  am  entirely  of  opinion,  with  J.  D.,  that  **  no  practical  advanl 
seems  derivable  from  this  knowledge  (the  knowledge  itself  is  yery  welf 
for  dried  specimens  of  leaves,  and  such  other  jflat  ol]ject6  as  one  can 
profiles  of  by  means  of  it,  are  far  more  useful,  and  as  easily  prepared." 
I  had  all  the  necessary  implements  for  the  process,  and  took  many  im- 
pressions, but  I  gave  it  over  as  waste  of  time,  compared  with  that  em- 
ployed in  preparing  specimens  themselves.  •  If  the  botanical  knowledge  of 
plants  be  the  end  in  view,  the,  I  may  almost  say,  indelible,  impression 
of  the  name  and  habit  of  the  species,  left  on  the  mind  by  the  necessary 
attention  and  labour  attendant  on  drying  them,  and  afterwards  anointing 
them  with  a  mixture  of  the  muriate  of  mercury  and  camphorated  spirits 
of  wine,  for  their  final  preservation  from  insects,  is  of  quadruple  the  im- 
portance, in  promoting  the  knowledge  or  remembrance  of  them,  that 
taking  the  mere  profiles  of  their  leaves  is.  Indeed,  if  a  person  has  in  his 
possession  Hhe  Encyclopedia  of  Plants  and  Hortus  Britannicus,  and  under- 
stands botanical  terms  (which,  if  he  does  not,  they  will  explain  to  him),  he 
may  almost  determine  the  name  of  any  species  contained  m  these  volumes. 
— I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  George  Thomson,     High  Elms,  Oct,  26.  1833. 

Bi^  what  harmless  Means  can  Martins  and  Swallows  be  induced  to  cease 
Mlding  and  breeding  in  the  Places  in  uihich  they  have  been  long  allowed  to 
build  and  breed? — The  affection  for  locality  is  so  strong  in  the  swallow 
and  martin,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  driven  away  from  an  old  establish- 
ment. Chicherley  Hall,  Bucks,  having  for  several  years  been  neglected, 
a  free  opportunity  has  been  given  to  the  birds  to  affix  to  it  some 
hundreds  of  nests  in  a  season,  under  the  cornice  of  the  mansion.  Last 
year,  I  tried  to  scare  them  away  by  nets,  feathers,  gas  tar,  destroying  their 
nests,  &c.,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  [The  martin  has  been  known  to  renew 
its  nest  four  times  in  one  season,  in  one  place.]  As  I  do  not  wish  to  kill 
the  little  creatures,  I  solicit  some  correspondent  to  inform  me  of  a  means 
by  which  I  can  drive  them  away.  —  William  tVhiddon,  Chicherley  Hall, 
Bucks,  Feb,  28.  1833. 

To  this  query,  which  we  have  published  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
History  (vol.  vi.  p.  456.),  a  correspondent  (Mr.  Fennell)  has  replied,  and 
recommended  Mr.  Whiddon  '*  to  obviate  the  pos^bility  of  the  swallows' 
and  martins'  being  at  the  trouble  of  erecting  their  nests,  by  spreading  a 
thick  coating  of  soap  upon  the  sides  of  such  places  as  the  birds  nave  been 
in  the  habit  of  appropriating  to  their  own  use.  Whenever  the  birds  at- 
tempt to  stick  their  muddy  materials  up,  its  moisture  will  moisten  the  soap, 
and  the  sUminess  of  this  will  prevent  the  adherence  of  the  muddy  mate- 
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rial,  and  cause  it  to  fall  down  upon  the  earth.    I  believe  this  to  he  an  old 
plan,  and  an  effectual  one.'* 

7^  Elms  in  Camberwell  Grove^  S^c.  (p.  630.) — I  cannot  answer  the 
query  in  this  case,  having  never  seen  tne  elms  in  Paris ;  but  their  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  seed  is  no  criterion  of  distinction.  A  green-house 
plant  will  sometimes  flower  better  in  a  poor  man's  window  than  in  a  firsts 
rate  green-house  under  a  first*rate  garclener.  The  Question  is  too  vague 
to  be  answered.  I  believe  there  are  as  many  varieties  of  oaks  and  emis 
in  England  as  there  are  of  apples  and  pears.  —  Agronomy.     Oct,  29,  1833. 

The  Lag  in  Timber,  (p.  629.) — An  experienced  forester  can  as  readily  dis- 
cern when  a  tree  is  affected  with  the  lag,  as  an  experienced  shepherd  can 
discern  when  his  sheep  is  affected  with  the  rot ;  and  the  knife  for  the  sheep 
and  the  axe  for  the  tree  are  the  best  remedies  for  each.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  disease  (the  lag^  may,  however,  be  generally  traced  back  to 
a  wet  summer  and  an  early  wmter ;  such  as  those  of  the  year  1816  and  the 
year  1822.  The  alburnum  in  these  seasons  never  got  thoroughhr  ripened, 
because  the  leaves  had  not  a  chance  of  finishing  their  labours  of*^  pumping 
off  the  extras-moisture;  and  as  the  tree,  in  such  a  case,  becomes  top-heavy, 
and  is  easily  blown  about  by  the  winds,  the  weakest  circle  fails  first.  — 
Agronome.    Oct,  29.  1833. 

Treatment  of  a  Plantation  of  young  Oaks. —  Your  correspondent,  **  A 
Reader "  (p.  630.)  should  bv  no  means  cut  down  his  young  oaks,  but 
should  prune  them  well  and  properly  for  ten  or  twelve  years  to  come ; 
that  is,  with  a  long  chisel  and  mallet,  to  strike  off  all  rival  leaders,  and  all 
such  boughs  as  intrude  upon  the  adjoining  trees.  Should  any  of  the  trees 
have  a  head  like  a  besom,  weed  out  three  fourths  o£  it,  preserving  a 
leader.  Should  the  trees  be  only  4  (t,  apart,  they  may  stand  thus  till 
every  one  is  fit  for  sawing  down  into  two  9-fl.  rails.  Then  the  forester 
should  keep  on  felling  the  worst  every  year,  till  the  trees  stand  about  20  f^. 
asunder,  when  he  must  leave  the  estate  to  his  son, -^  Agronome,  Oct,  1833b 

TYeatment  of  a  Plantation  of  young  Oaks.  (p.  630.)  —  Assuming  the  soil 
Co  be  fiivourable  to  the  quick  growth  of  oak,  from  that  tree  having  been 
selected,  I  would  cut  down,  as  soon  as  thejr  will  peel,  in  the  spring,  as 
many  of  the  trees  as  will  leave  a  crop  for  timber,  standing  at  least  60  ft. 
apart,  and  cut  them  very  carefully  3  or  4  in.  above  the  ground,  so  as  not 
to  injure  or  wound  the  stool.  If  the  trees  are  lefl  thicker  than  I  have 
mentioned,  they  will  materially  injure  the  growth  firom  the  stools.  I 
should  not  recommend  an  increase  of  the  stools  by  layering;  because,  al- 
though new  stools  will  be  thereby  more  quickly  established,  they  will,  of 
necessity,  be  much  too  near  together.  A  great  deal  of  produce  is  sacri- 
ficed annually  in  coppices,  as  in  most  other  crops,  by  filling  them  up  too 
closely,  and  thereby  excluding  the  sun  and  air,  so  essential  to  their  fer- 
tility. I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that,  where  oak  coppice  thrives 
well,  the  stool,  in  a  given  number  of  ^ears,  will  pay  better  than  the  timber ; 
the  bark  of  the  young  growths  being  very  superior  in  quality ;  but  an 
owner  of  woodland  in  Herefordshire  would  be  a  better  authority  for  *'  A 
Reader's"  guide  than  I  am.  —  Charles  Lawrence,  Cirencestery  Oct,^,  1833^ 

Treahaent  of  a  Plantation  of  young  Oaks,  (p.  630.)  —  "  A  Reader  "  would 
more  readily  have  obtained  an  answer  to  his  query,  had  he  entered  a  little 
more  into  details,  and  stated  the  exposure,  and  the  quality  of  the  soil,  of 
his  plantation  ground,  and  also  the  distance  at  which  the  trees  at  present 
stand  from  each  other,  &c.  If  the  oaks  have  been  planted  at  what  is  ge- 
nerally admitted  to  be  the  proper  distance,  viz.  8  h.  apart  every  way,  then 
the  roost  profitable  method  of  mana^png  the  plantation  is  turning  it  into 
copsewood ;  as,  if  allowed  to  remain  long  at  this  distance,  even  "  A 
Reader  "  will,  I  think,  on  reflection,  confess  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  become  useful  timber.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  I  would 
ndvise,  without  fiirther  delay,  that  the  plantation  should  be  thinned  out ; 
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leaving  the  trees  18  ft.  or  84  ft.  apart ;  yarying  this  distance,  less  or  more,  in 
favour  of  a  better  tree.  The  bark  obtained  at  this  cutting  will  more  than 
meet  the  expense  of  labour,  and  the  wood  will  make  superior  charcoal. 
From  fifteen  to  twenty  years  hence,  when  the  coppice  is  ready  for  a 
second  cutting,  **  A  Readier"  will  be  able  to  judge  what  number  of  trees 
should  be  left  as  permanent  standards  of  those  reserved  at  the  first  cut* 
ting.  Most  of  tnese  trees  will  by  that  time  have  arrived  at  a  bearing 
state;  i|nd  *^  A  Reader"  will  do  well  to  select  as  many  as  possible, 
for  the  permanent  standards,  of  Quercus  iidbur,  in  preference  to  Q.  sessi- 
lifldra ;  the  latter  yielding  the  least  valuable  timber.  Such  of  the  trees 
reserved  at  the  first  cutting,  as  now  require  to  be  removed,  will  turn  to 
good  account  -in  bark,  and  the  wood  at  this  age  vdll  be  fit  for  various 
useful  purposes.  Having  said  thus  much,  I  trust  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remind  "  A  Reader  "  of  the  impropriety  of  thinning  out  to  the  permanent 
distance  at  once;  for,  if  the  plantation  be  as  thick  of  trees  as  it  ought  to 
be,  to  lay  it  open  at  once  might  be  too  great  a  transition,  and  consequently 
hurtful  to  the  remaining  standards ;  which  is  a  sufficient  evil  of  itself,  in- 
dependently of  the  depreciation  of  bark  and  timber  which  such  a  course 
would  efiect.  'With  regard  to  laying  down  branches  of  oaks,  for  filling  up 
blanks  in  the  plantation,  that  may  be  done  any  time  between  November 
and  April.  It  is,  however,  more  a  curious,  than  useful,  piece  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  I  would  recommend  employing  stout  young  oak  plants, at  once, 
to  fill  up  blanks ;  say  3  fl.  to  3i  ft.  high.  Such  plants  can  be  had  for  from 
S5t,  to  40*.  per  1000.  In  cutting  coppice  wood,  perhaps  the  following 
hints  might  be  worth  **  A  Reader's  "  consideration :  —  Oak  should  not  be 
cut  until  the  leaves  are  nearly  full-blown ;  otherwise  the  bark  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  wood  to  any  advantage.  In  Scotland,  the  cutting  of 
coppices  seldom  commences  before  the  first  week  of  June :  before  the 
stools  throw  out  the  young  suckers,  four  or  six  weeks  more  elapse ;  and 
l^efore  these  shoots  are  ripened  the  winter  sets  in.  The  consequence  is, 
that  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  these  shoots  are  partially  destroyed ;  and 
this  circumstance  causes  a  numerous  increase  of  laterals  in  the  following 
summer;  by  which  the  stool  is  materially  weakened,  and  the  cutting  of 
the  coppice  wood  retarded  two  or  three  years  at  least.  To  obviate  thia 
defect  of  our  climate,  I  once  tried  the  following  experiment,  which, 
although  not  upon  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant  my  recom- 
mending it  in  preference  to  any  other  mode,  yet,  I  must  a&y,  produced  a 
result  which  was  so  much  to  my  satis&ction,  that  I  do  certainly  consider 
it  worthy  of  a  trial  upon  a  larger  scale :  —  On  the  1st  of  November,  1825, 
afler  having  pitched  on  six  young  oak  trees,  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  I  cut 
off  the  communication  between  the  root  and  top  by  the  bark :  this  I  ac- 
complished by  cutting  out  a  piece  of  bark,  about  an  inch  broad,  all  round  the 
tree,  2  or  3  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  My  motive  for  this  was, 
to  let  the  stool  have  the  full  advantage  of  the  returning  spring  erowtb. 
On  the  4th  of  June  following,  when  1  came  to  cut  these  trees  aown,  I 
found  them  in  full  leaf,  or  nearly  so,  with  suckers  below  the  part  where 
the  bark  was  cut  out ;  several  of  which  were  3  in.  and  4  in.  in  diameter,  and 
two  of  them  nearly  6  in.  in  length.  A  little  attention  was  necessary  in 
cutting  down  the  heads  from  the  stools,  which  I  performed  with  a  small 
pruning  saw,  in  the  month  of  July.  I  thinned  the  suckers  on  the  stools, 
so  as  to  leave  only  five  on  each.  These  ripened  well,  and  made  from* 
5  ft.  to  7  ft.  of  wood  in  the  course,  of  the  season :  however,  in  the  ensuing 
winter  they  were  mostly  eaten  down  to  within  6  in.  of  the  stools  by  hares. 
I  cannot  understand  what  tempts  gentlemen  to  harbour  these  confounded 
vermin  about  them.  Cutting  with  the  saw  may  be  considered  a  more  ex-. 
pensive  operation  than  with  the  axe ;  but  if,  as  I  believe,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  advance  the  growth  of  the  coppice  by  two  or  three  years,  perhaps  it  is 
Vol.  IX No.  47.  3  a 
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the  cheapest  in  the  end.  One  adrantage  of  using  the  saw  is,  that  the 
roots  of  the  stool  are  not  shaken  by  it,  as  they  are  by  the  stroke  of  the 
axe ;  and  taking  out  a  piece  of  the  bark,  or  ringing  as  it  is  termed,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  winter,  is  also  advantageous,  in  as  far  as,  before  the  top 
is  cut  off,  the  bark  is  firmly  united  to  the  wood  of  the  stool ;  by  means  of 
which  there  is  no  shrinking,  as  is  the  case  when  the  bark  and  wood  are 
cut  at  the  same  time  and  the  sap  is  rising.  Ck>nsequently  there  b  no 
opening  between  the  wood  and  bark  for  the  lodgement  of  rain-water,  or 
moisture  of  any  kind,  to  cause  the  stool  to  decay.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. — 
James  Munro,     Brechin  Nursery,  Oct  1833. 

TTie  Box  TVee.  —  As  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  now  greatly  in  demand  for 
the  wood  cutters  (see  Penny  Magaseiney  supplement  for  Oct.),  how  far 
would  it  be  worth  while  to  make  plantations  of  it  in  those  parts  of  Eng- 
land where  it  is  understood  to  have  been  formerly  abundant?  How 
many  years  would  the  tree  require  before  its  trunk  became  fit  for  use  ? 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  try  the  Balearic  box  ?—£.  H.  Green.    October^ 

1833. 

Pumping.  —  What  disease  among  larch  trees  is  meant  by  this  term,ns6d 
in  p.  553. ?—  W,  T.  Bree.    AUetUy  Rectory,  Oct.  19.  1833. 

The  Female  of  the  Lombardy  or  Turin  Poplar  (P6pulus  dilaiata  L.). — 
Has  it  yet  been  established  in  this  country  ?    In  1830  it  was  in  Vol.  VI. 

E.  419.)  stated  that  M.  C.  A.  Fischer,  of  the  Gottingen  botanic  -garden, 
ad  succe^ed  in  finding  one  female  tree  amongst  many  thousand  male 
ones  around  Gottingen,  and  that  he  had  sent  cuttings  of  it  to  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  which  had  failed  to  grow.-^C.J/.  W. 
London,  Sept.  10. 1833. 

On  cidtwatvne  Xanihochpmus  tmctorius  Rox.,  m  relation  to  the  Question  on 
cultivating  the  mangosteen,  asked  in  p.  378.  —  J.  B.,  in  asking,  in  p.  378., 
for  information  on  the  method  of  so  cultivating  the  mangosteen  in  Europe 
as  to  cause  it  to  produce  fruit,  refers  to  your  mention,  in  p.  150.,  of  the 
mangosteen's  being  in  cultivation  in  M.  Boursauit's  collection.  You  have 
joined  J.  B.  in  requesting  some  facts  on  our  mode  of  training  this  plant, 
which  I  readily  communicate ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  plant 
you  have  mentioned  as  the  true  mangosteen  (QsdXiAida  Mangostdna  L.)  is  not 
that  species,  but  the  Xanthoch^mus  tinctonus  22(Mr., figured  in  Roxburgh's 
work,  The  Plants  of  the  Coast  ofCoromandel,  1. 196.  With  regard  to  this  hitter 
plant,  M.  David,  of  whom  you  have  spoken  in  p.  147.,  has  communicated  to 
me  the  following  facts :  —  His  tree  is  growing  in  a  round  box,  18  in.  in  dia- 
meter, plunged  m  a  bark  bed  in  the  stove.  The  soil  which  agrees  with  it  is 
pure  heath  mould,  or  rather  heath  mould,  mixed  with  common  garden  soil, 
or  turfy  loam.  The  plant  is  5  or  6  feet  in  height,  and  is  devoid  of  branches 
for  2  or '3  feet  up ;  the  branches  then  commence,  and  form  a  rounded  head, 
of  no  very  great  circumference.  It  is  not  upon  a  trellis.  The  stem  at  the 
bottom  is  not  so  thick  as  my  wrist.  The  plant  bears  fruits  as  large  as  fine 
green  gage  plums  (belles  Retries  Clattdes\  either  single,  or  more  firequently 
united  in  twos,  threes,  or  fours,  ana  with  flavescent  flowers.  It  has 
borne  firuit  for  several  years,  and  receives  no  particular  treatment.  It 
is  necessary  that  it  be  kept  in  a  hot  and  moist  atmosphere,  in  a  good 
hot-house;  but,  above  all,  the  roots  of  the  plant  should  be  constantly  K^t 
very  warm.  If  the  heat  of  the  tan  be  weakened,  or  if  the  plant  be  kept 
any  time  out  of  the  tan,  it  is  immediately  perceivable  by  the  foliage.  The 
fruit,  M.  David  states,  is  delicious,  and  always  cool,  although  gathered  in  a 
very  warm  atmosphere,  and  eaten  immediately.  M.  David  has  raised 
several  plants  from  the  seed  of  his  tree,  which  appear  to  be  as  vigorous  as 
their  parent.  He  has  now  two  about  18  in.  in  height,  both  of  which  are 
thriving  very  well.  —  L.  L.  L.    Paris,  July  6.  1833. 
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We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  more  frequently  from  this  esteemed  firiend  and 
correspondent,  than  we  have  done  for  some  time  past.  —  Cond. 

Tiibers  of  Pceonks  eaten  into  by  the  Grubt  of  a  Moth  ;  of  what  Species  f 
—  The  plants  of  my  collection  of  pseonies,  which  consisted  of  upwards  of 
twenty-seven  kinds,  had  been  planted  some  few  years,  when  several  of 
them  died,  and  others  bc^an  to  decrease  rather  than  increase  in  size.  This 
led  me  to  transplant,  this  autumn,  the  plants  remaining,  when  I  found,  to 
my  ereat  surprise,  the  tubers  eaten  away  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by 
the  larvae  (grubs)  of  some  insect ;  and,  as  I  did  not  find  the  grubs  about 
other  kinds  of  plants  in  the  same  plot  of  ground,  I  suppose  they  may  be 
peculiar  to  pseonies.  The  grub  is  flabby,  of  a  bluish  white,  from  I  in.  to  1  ^  in. 
m  length,  with  a  yellow  head.  Of  what  insect  is  it  ?  Has  any  correspond- 
ent observed  the  tubers  of  psonies  similarly  ravaged?  —  E.  London, 
Oct,  23.  1833. 

1  have  known  the  tubers  of  paeonies,  the  rootstocks  and  fibrous  roots 
of  Teronicas  and  of  other  plants  ravaged  by  the  grubs  of  one  or  more  spe- 
cies of  moth  of  the  &mily  iVbctiiadae.  Veronicas,  and  other  fredv  erowmg 
herbaceous  plants,  in  two  or  three  years  form  a  tuft  or  little  hiUock  of 
matted  fibres,  which  afford  fine  pasturage  for  ground  grubs,  the  effects  of 
whose  ravages  are  soon  shown  in  the  plant.  Transplantation,  and  killing 
the  grubs,  are  the  onlv  remedies  I  know  of.  It  is  just  possible  that  E.'a 
grubs  were  of  the  cockchafers  (ikfeloMntha  vulgaris  and  M.  solstitiMis)  or 
of  the  rose-coloured  beetle  (Cetdnia  aurata).  -^  J,  D, 

The  MooTpark  Apricot  is  subject  to  a  disease  by  which  its  branches  die 
suddenly,  without  any  previous  indication  of  want  of  health  or  strength. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  sa^  what  is  the  cause  ?  —  J,  S,  H,  Oct.  28. 1833. 

Packing  Frmt,  —  What  is  the  best  way  o£  packing  fruit  to  travel ;  par- 
ticularly strawberries,  grapes,  and  peaches  ?  —  A  Constant  Reader,  Oct,  10. 
1833. 

Nets  for  Gardening  and  Fishing,  and  other  Purposes  ;  that  is,  that  have 
to  be  much  exposed  to  the  weather ;  what  is  the  best  preparation  for  pre- 
serving them  ?    Tar  is  too  sticky.  —  B, 

Mr.  Mfun  has  told  us  that  some  fishermen  send  their  nets  to  a  tanner's, 
to  have  them  tanned  previously  to  using  them.  —  Cond, 

Gold  and  Silver  Fishes, —  How  are  these  managed  in  glass  globes  or  in 
basins,  during  the  winter  and  the  summer  ?—  Wm,  Godsall,  Hereford^ 
Oct.  16.  1833. 

Some  information  on  the  management  of  cold  and  silver  fishes  has  been 
previously  given  in  Vol.  III.  p.  382.  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  191.  319. 

FUterine  Machine,  —  What  is  the  best  filtering  machine,  adapted  from 
its  price,  for  cottages,  in  a  situation  where  the  water  is  totally  unfit  for 
use? — A  Constant  Reader.     Oct.  10.  1833. 

Take  a  large  flower-pot,  and  put  either  a  piece  of  sponge  or  some 
cleanly  washed  moss  (5bh4gnum  is  to  be  preferred)  over  the  hole  at  the 
bottom.  Fill  the  pot  three  fourths  full  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
clean  sharp  sand  and  charcoal  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  peas. 
On  this  lay  a  piece  of  linen  or  woollen  cloth,  lai^  enough  to  hang  over 
the  sides  of  the  pot.  Pour  the  water  to  be  filtered  into  uie  basin  formed 
by  the  cloth,  ana  it  will  come  out  pure  through  the  sponge  in  the  bot- 
tom. The  cloth  must  be  frequently  taken  out  and  washed,  as  must  the 
sand  and  charcoal,  and  the  piece  of  sponge  or  moss  in  the  bottom. 
The  larger  the  pot,  the  more  complete  will  be  the  filtration.  The  charcoal 
is  easily  procured,  by  bumine  a  tew  pieces  of  wood  in  a  slow  fire.  This 
IS  the  cheapest  description  of  filter  which  we  know  of.  In  the  Mechanic^ 
Magasaney  and  in  our  Enci/clopigdia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  FiUa  Architect 
ture,  will  be  found  several  others  calculated  for  cottagers  and  fiirmers.  — 
CofuL 
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The  Cabbage  Tribe. 

Cabbage,  pef  dozen : 

White       - 

Bed  .  .        - 

Plants  or  Colewoits     - 
Savovs 

Cauliflowen,  per  doseD  • 
Broccoli,  per  bunch : 

White 

Green 

Cape      .  .    '  . 

Tuberi  and  RooU, 
r  per  ton 
Pototoet     -    -Ipercwt 

Cper  bushel 
Kidney 

Scotch  ... 

Jerusalem  Artichokei,  per 

half  sieve 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch 
Carrots,  per  bunch 
Red  Beet,  per  dosen 
Horseradish,  p»  bundle  - 
Radishes: 
Red,    per   doien  hands 

(84to30eacb)     .     . 
White  Turnip,  per  bunch 

J%eSptna6h  Tiribe, 

Sorrel,  per  half  sieve 

The  Oniom  Tribe, 

Onions,  old,  per  bushel  - 
Leeks,  per  dosen  bunches 
Garlic,  per  pound  .  . 
Shallots,  per  pound   .    > 

Aipara^nous  Plants, 
Saladst^c 

Asparagus,  forced,  per  100 
Lettuce,  per  score : 

Cos        .  .  . 

Cabbage    .  .       - 

Endive,  per  score 
Cdeiy,  per  bundle  (18  to  15) 
Snudl  Salads,  per  punnet 

^     Pel  and  Sweet  Herbe. 
Tarragon,  dried,  per  dosen 
bUDchoi 


'  From 
'£  s.   d. 


0  0 

0  8 

0  3 

0  1 

0  1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 
4 
8 
8 
8 

1 
0 
0 
1 

8 


1 
0 
1 
0 
0 


9 
6 
0 
6 
6 


Old 
0  10 
0    10 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

0 
8 

4 
6 
0 


0    0    6 
0    0    8 


0  10 
0  0  9 
0    13 


0  3    6 

0  16 

0  0    4 

0  0    6 


0    6    0 


0 
6 
3 
9 
8 


TV) 
£  s.  d 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 

3 
3 
8 
8 

8 
1 
1 


5 
5 
8 
3 
8 

1 
0 
0 
8 

4 


0    0 
0    0 


0  1 
0  1 
0    1 


0  4 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0 
0 
6 
6 
6 

0 
3 
6 


1 
1 

8 
1 

• 


0   8    0 


0    3   0    0   0    0 


Fennel,  per  dosen  bunches 
Thyme,  per  dosen  bunches 
Sage,  per  dosen  bunches  . 
Dried   Mint,  per  dosen 

bunches 
Peppermint,  perdos.'bunch. 
Maqoram,  per  dos.  bunches 
Savory,  per  dosen  bunches 
Basil,  per  dosen  bunches 
Lavender,  per  dos.  bunches 
Rosemary,  per  dos.  bunches 

Stalka  and  PnUttfor  Tartt, 
Pickling,  9C. 

Tomatoes,  per  sieve 
Capsicums,  per  hundred 

Edible  Fungi  and  Rtd. 

Mushrooms,  per  pottle    . 
Morels,  dried,  per  poimd  • 
TYuffles,  per  pound : 

English,  ffieen 

Foreign,  dried 

Fhtitt, 

Aisles,  Dessert,  per  buihd : 
Nonpareils    - 
Ribetoo  Pippin    -     . 
Reinettes 
Baking,  per  bushel 
Pears,  Dessert,  per  |  sieve : 
Cnaumonteiie 
Swan's  £« 
Baking,  per  naif  sieve 

Suinoes,  per  half  sieve 
[edlars,  per  half  sieve    - 
Swedish  Cranberries,  per 

gallon       .  -        . 

Chestnuts,  French.per  peck 
Pineapples,  per  ttx 
Grapes,  per  pound : 

HoCbouse 

Hambui|(h     • 

^Muiisb  ... 
Oranges,  per  hundred  . 
Lemons,  per  hundred 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  Ih.  - 
Brasil  Nuts,  per  bushel  - 
&»anish  Nuts,  per  peck  - 
Barcelona,  per  peck 


From 

£  «.  A 

0    10 
0    8    6 
0    8    0 

0    0  10 
0    1    0 
0    0  10 
0    10 
0    13 
0    4    0 
0    6    0 

0    3    6 
0    8    0 

0    1    3 
0  14    0 

0    4    6 
0  14    0 

0  10    0 
0    4    6 
0    8    0 
0    8    6 

0    6    0 
0    4    6 
0    8    6 
0    8    0 
0    8    6 

0    8    0 
0    6    0 
0    3    6 

0    3    6 
0    13 
0    0    8 
0    6    0 
0    6    0 
0    S    0 
0  18    0 
0    3    6 
0    5   0 

To    • 
£  s.d. 

0  16 
0  0  0 
0    0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
.0 
0 
0 


1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 


0  16 
0  6 
0  3 
0  8 
0    5 


0 

o 

0 

o 

6 
O 
0 


0    5    0 
0    4    0 


0'  1  6 

0    0  0 

0    5  0 

0    0  0 


0  18  0 

0    7  0 

0  18  0 

0    4  6 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


0  0  0 
0  10  o 
0   7    0 

0  5  0 
0  1  6 
0  0  10 
0  19  0 
0  14 
0  0 
0  16 
0  0 
0    0 


0 
0 
0 

o 

0 


ObservaHofis.  —  The  weather  having  continued  favourable  (since  the  last 
report)  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  our  supplies  have  been  good,  but  by 
no  means  so  heavy  or  abundant  as  usual  at  this  season ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  prices  have  been  liberal,  with  a  fair  demand,  and  little  refuse  lefl 
in  the  market.  We  have  had  some  quantity  of  fine  early  savoys,  of  excel- 
lent size  and  quality,  which  were,  of  course,  planted  out  early  in  the  summer, 
before  the  great  heats  prevailed.  The  coleworts  are  now  (materially)  what 
were  watered  in  during  August  and  September ;  they  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  bring  the  growers  a  fair  remunerating  price  for  their  labour  in 
getting  them  out,  at  considerable  expense,  during  the  dry  season.  The  late 
cauliflowers  continue  to  be  supplied  in  moderate  quantities,  and  of  good 
quality.  Broccoli  begins  to  come  to  hand,  but  not  freely ;  the  prices  are 
nevertheless  moderate.  Of  onions  we  have  not  a  large  supply;  tne  crop  is 
considered  but  moderate,  and  will,  I  hope,  compensate  the  cultivator,  by  an 
increase  in  price  and  in  the  demand  for  them.  Turnips  have  not  improved 
BO  much  as  might  have  been  wished  (from  the  continued  prevalence  of 
dry  weather  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  growth),  but  the  late  fine 
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mild  and  moist  weather ;  the  continuance  of  which  may  prove  more  favour- 
able to  this  most  important  article  in  our  market.  Carrots  have  been  fur- 
nished very  heavily,  of  good  quality ;  the  prices  are  moderate.  Potatoes 
are  not  generally  a  good  crop ;  but  the  market  is  at  present  well  supplied 
coastwise;  and  the  season  for  the  Scotch  arrivals  bemg  so  near,  no  doubt 
they  will  be  sent  in  sufficient  quantities  for  all  demands.  It  is  not  expected 
that  they  will  vary  much  in  price  before  the  spring.  Apples  are  in  eood 
supply,  with  the  promise  of  any  quantity  the  markets  may  require,  if  the 
present  prices  can  be  maintained,  so  as  to  pay  the  growers  for  the  extra- 
expense  of  carriage  from  the  more  distant  counties.  Pears  have  not  been 
so  abundant,  and  have  consequently  brought  better  prices.  —  G,  C. 


Art.  VII.     London  Hortkultural  Society  and  Garden. 

September  3.  1833.  —  Read.  A  letter,  dated  September  1.,  from  the 
author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener**  Manual,  announcing  some  further  ex- 
periments on  the  effect  of  water  upon  the  melon  plant.    (See  p.  591.) 

Exhibited,  A  new  seedling  shallot,  from  Mr.  James  Minard.  A  col- 
lection of  semidouble  China  asters,  from  Mr.  W.  Rolins  of  Lynn.  A  spe- 
cimen of  Canna  Indica,  raised  from  seeds  thirtv  years  old,  from  P.  Grant, 
Esq.  A  collection  of  flowers  of  eeorginas,  from  Messrs.  Chandler.  A 
collection  of  apples,  and  flowers  of  the  wheatear  carnation,  from  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Kirke,  F.H.S.  Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  from  Edmund  Tatersall, 
Esq.  A  collection  of  flowers  of  georginas  and  of  heartseases,  from  G. 
Glenny,  F.H.S.  A  seedling  ilfimulus,  with  yellow  flowers  beautifully 
blotched  with  crimson,  from  Mr.  Georae  Smith. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers :  Escall6nta  montevid^nsis, 
Calandrlnia  grandifldra,  Gflia  tricolor  and  achillece/o&i,  Nem6phila  inslgnis, 
Leptoslphon  ondroskccus,  geoi^nas,  and  of  many  other  plants.  —  Fruits. 
Apples:  Gravenstein,  Spice,  Longville's  kernel,  Wormsley  pippin,  &c. 
Pears :  Hessel,  Beurre  de  Mons,  Summer  Franc  r^,  &c.  Nectanne :  El- 
ruge.  Peaches :  Noblesse,  Royal  Geoi^e,  Geoi^e  the  Fourth,  &c.  Grapes : 
Grange's  Seedling  white,  and  Black  l£unburgh. 

September  17. — Exhibited,  Cassia  Isev^ta  and  frond5sa,  and  Conv61- 
vulus  sp.  from  Brazil,  from  Lady  Oakes.  Kirke's  scarlet  admirable  apple. 
Shepherd's  Newington,  Yellow  Ingestrie  pippin^  Grange,  Royal  pearmain, 
and  Scarlet  pearmain,  from  Mr.  Joseph  lurke,  F.lLS.  Five  sorts  of 
apples,  and  flowers  of  8  seedling  georginas^  from  Mr.  J.  Nairn.  Two 
sorts  of  pears,  and  Acklam's  russet  apple,  from  Mr.  G.  Lindley.  Flowers 
of  48  sorts  of  georginas  and  of  20  seedling  kinds,  from  Mr.  T.  Hogg. 
Flowers  of  georginas,  from  Wm.  Wells,.  Esq.  The  following  articles  from 
Mr.  Stephen  Hooker :  —  Pears :  Poire  d'Ange  of  Braddick,  and  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien.  Apples :  Kerry  pippin,  Sugarloaf  pippin,  Dutch  codlin, 
Pomme  fameuse  ou  de  la  Neige,  Franklin's  golden  pippin,  Duchesse  d' Ol- 
denburg, Gravenstein,  Yellow  Ingestrie,  Hawthomden,  Royal  pearmain. 
Yellow  harvest.  Red  Astrachan,  De  Romaine,  Kirke's  incomparable,  and 
unnamed.  Plants  or  flowers  of  Hvdr6npea  ^uercif^lia;  Maffndlia  obo- 
vkta  grandifldra  var. ;  and  Lowea  berberifbluLf  grafted  on  Eraser  s  Noisette 
rose  [I]. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers :  Georginas,  Swiss  georginas, 
and  China  asters ;  Zruplnus  mut&bilis  and  omatus;  Eikcomis  punctata,  Stem- 
birgja  liktea,  Calandrinia  grandifldra;  Gf  lia  tricolor,  ochilleee/o/ita,  and  capi- 
tata  dlba;  French  marigold,  iS&lvia  pseddo-coccfnea,  Sten&ctis  specidsa. 
Calceolaria  viscosissima;  Alstrcemena  acutifolia  and  psittacina;  Diplo- 
pdppus  can^scens,  Escalldnta  monteviddnsis.  Rose  bengale  blanche,  oaeur 
de  th^,  2268a  indica  sangulnea  ZHbiscus  AUifldrus,  and  Adsa-Bin^asis.  — » 
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Fruits,  Peaches :  Chancellor,  Late  admirable.  Pears :  Rebe  des  PpiraRy 
a  great  bearer  as  a  standard  tree ;  Fondante  d'antomne,  a  new  Bdg^ 
irariety ;  Daquesne  d*M  and  Jean  de  Witte,  bodi  received  (wigiDaUy  mm 
the  collection  of  Van  Mons;  Poire  figue,  or  Pistolettey  from  a  standard, 
a  good  bearer ;  Poire  d'oeuf,  suspected  to  be  a  swan's  egg,  but  proves 
very  distinct;  and  Bossurgan  Armudi^  a  Turkish  or  Persian  pear,  re- 
ceived through  Dr.  Diel  of  Nassau.  Apples :  Yellow  Ingestrie,  UoUaod- 
bury,  Laige  white  Galville,  Nelson  (not  Kirke's  Lord  Nelson),  No  core^ 
Wormsley  pippin,  Drap  d'or,  Alexander,  Hawthcxnden;  Foxley,  good 
for  cider,  and  remarkable  for  its  orange  ccrfoor  both  externally  and  iotar- 
nally ;  Calville  rouge  d*aistomne,  Cnmaoo  qticiflBing,  White  mimmer  Crou- 
ton; Nonesuch,  the  CeKn  figored,  and  distributed  about  London  by 
plants  sold  at  a  guinea  each,  by  Phillips,  Vauxball,  is  doubtless  the  same 
as  this ;  Beautv  of  Kent  and  Flower  of  Kent  (these  two  sorts  are  often  con- 
fused with  each  other),  Golden  noble.  Spice  apple.  Autumn  peannain,  and 
Kirke's  Lord  Nelson.  The  collection  of  fruits  was  not  so  good,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wind  having  blown  down  many  sorta  that  would  other* 
wise  have  at  this  date  been  m  season. 

October  1.  —  Exhibited,  Double-blossomed  peaches,  from  Edmund 
Johnstone,  £s().  Monstrous  peach,  from  Mr.  Andrew  Notmann.  Seedling 
apples,  mieen  pine-epple,  and  grapes,  from  H.  J.  Gh'ant,  Esq.  Gceur  du  rot 
pippin,  from  James  Russell,  Esq.  A  collection  of  flowers  of  georginas, 
firom  James  Veitch.  Apples,  flowers  of  georginas,  and  grapes,  from  Mr. 
Maher,  jun.,  gardener  to  Lady  East.  A  collection  of  flowers  of  georginas, 
from  Messrs.  Chandler.  Chapman's  black  Hamburgh  grape,  ripened  in  the 
open  air,  having  been  a  little  advanced  in  the  spring  artificially,  from  John 
Allnutt,  Esq.  Collections  of  flowers  of  georginas,  from  Messrs.  Glenny, 
Hopwood,  Dennis,  and  Hogg. 

From  ike  Garden  of  the  Society.    Fruit.   Apples :  White  russet,  Calville 
rouge  d*autonme ;  Drap  d'or,  a  French  apple,  little  known  in  this  country, 
but  is  a  very  handsome  fruit,  a  great  bearer,  and  doubtless  good  for  kitchen 
use ;  Downton,  Autumn  peannain.  Scarlet  pearmain,  Gk>lden  retnette^  Hol- 
landbury,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Cole,  Cambusnethan  pippin.  Yellow  Ingestrie^ 
Foxley,  Golden  noble,  Alexander;  Pomme  de  Neige,its  flesh  is  of  a  snow 
white ;  Wormsley  pippin,  a  sort  frequently  mentioned  as  possessing  ex- 
cellent qualities;  Pitmaston  russet  nonpareil,  Waltham  Abbey  seedling, 
Hawthomden;  Brabant  bellefleur,  a  ven^  excellent  kitchen  apple;  Rib- 
ston  pippin,  and  Hormead  pearmain;  Hoary  morning,  a  good  bearer; 
White  paradise.  Royal  russet,  Margil,  Court  of  Wick,  Crimson  queen- 
ing. Beauty  of  Wilts,  Gloria  mundi ;  Alfreston,  from  a  tree  grown  on  the 
French  paradise  stock ;  and  king  of  the  pippins.    Pears :  Belle  et  bonne, 
John   Monteith,  and  Beurr6  de  Capiaumont ;  Aston  town,  a  good  stand- 
ard pear;  Seckler,  Moor-fowl  egg ;. Fondante  Van  Mons,  a  very  |ood 
pear,  it  generally  grows  much  larger ;  Quaker,  Henry  Qu^ti^  i  &nd  Gan- 
ael's  bei^gamot  from  a  wall.  —  Flowers:  Ei^kcomis  punctata,  Zfnnta  Slo- 
gans, Amaryllif  BeUadfrnnOy   Fuchsia  globdsa,  Tecoma  cap^nsis,  Nerin^ 
undulkta,  French  marigolds,    Gloridsa  sup^rba,  Eschscholtzia  sp.  from 
Mr.  Douglas ;  Xuphius  om^tus  and  mut&bilis ;  i2dsa  indica  frasrans,  f ndica 
sangutnea,  indica  cemua,  and  indiea  Pallaviclni;  iS'41via  Grahamt,  pseikdo- 
coccf  nea,  cardinalis,  angustifdlia,  and  spl^ndens ;  Stenactis  specidsa.  Madia 
^legans,    Pentstemon   rdseus,  and  Eul6phia   macrostkcbya ;   Geoi^aa 
of  the  classes,  tall,  anemone-flowered,  seedling  anemone-flowered,  and 
Swiss. 

October  15.  —  Exhibited,  A  specimen  of  bamboo,  presented  by  Cap- 
tain Joseph  Andrews,  Islington.  A  new  kind  of  Canada  gourd,  and  a 
seedling  georgina,  from  Mr.  Thresher  of  Hampton.  A  new  variety  of  half- 
tall  double  yellow-flowered  georgina,  from  Mr.  Vaux,  at  Mrs.  Eades's* 
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Upper  Tooting.  New  yellow  dwarf  georgina,  from  Mr.  C.  Brown.  A 
seedling  pine-apple,  from  Mr.  Robert  Buck.  Kirke's  scarlet  admirable 
apple,  from  L.  Ilaslope,  Esq.  Grapes  from  an  open  wall,  from  Mr.  Whitley 
of  CamberweU.  A  pomcigranate  from  a  north-west  wall»  from  Mrs.  Mar« 
ryatt. 

F^om  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers :  Amar/llb  Belladonna,  Lu» 
pinus  mut^ilis  and  orniitus.  Clematis  Aedysariiblia,  Diplopippus  can^ 
cens,  and  asters. — Fruit.  With  the  exception  of  the  Marie  Lomse  pear,  and 
some  of  the  Doyenne  blanc,  all  the  fruit  are  from  standard  trees.  Pears : 
Doyenn^  blanc,  Seckle;  Marie  Louise,  from  a  wall;  Comte  de  Lamy, 
a  sort  little  known,  but  one  which  is  very  excellent ;  Figue  de  Naples, 
Poire  Neill,  Beurr^  de  Capiaumont,  Henri  Quatre,  Gendeseim,  Alpha; 
Duchesse  d' Angouleme,from  a  standard;  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  from  an 
open  dwarf  grown  on  a  hawthorn  stock.  Apples:  Drap  d'or,  Barce- 
lona pearmain;  Gloria  mundi,  which  grows,  under  ordinary  treatment,  to 
the  weight  of  a  pound  and  a  half;  Downton,  a  very  abundant  bearer ; 
Citron  des  Garmes  Golden  reinette ;  Blenheim  pippin,  rather  smaller  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  tree's  bearing  very  abundantly  in  this  dry  summer; 
this  sort  is,  when  young,  a  shy  bearer,  but  proves  a  good  bearer  when  the 
tree  gets  older ;  Beauty  of  Kent,  Scarlet  Crofron ;  Court  of  Wick,  very 
good;  Cambusnethan  pippin,  Foxley,  Alexander,  Pomme  de  Neige, 
Wormsley  pippin ;  Pomme  violette,  Waltham  Abbey  seedling,  Bum's  seed- 
ling, Ribston  pippin,  Hormead  pearmain.  Hoary  morning.  King  of  the 
pippins.  Royal  russet,  and  Fearn^s  pippin.  Plums :  Coe's  late  red,  a  sort 
valuable  for  its  lateness.  It  prolongs  the  season  of  plums  to  a  later  period 
than  any  other.  The  Imperatrice  hangs  late,  but  this  exceeds  it  by  a 
month.     The  fruit  shown  were  off  a  standard  tree. 

November  5.  —  Read.  Observations  and  discoveries  connected  with  the 
Culture  of  Melons ;  by  the  author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener^s  Manual. 
Remarks  on  the  ripening  of  the  Seeds  of  the  Pine-apple ;  by  Mr.  R.  Buck. 
Remarks  on  the  growth  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  Pine,  resembling  the  Pii^ 
aster;  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Booth. 

Exhibited.  Walnuts,  from  Mr.  Biddulph.  Seedling  chrysanthemums, 
from  Mr.  Wheeler.  Queen  pine-apple  from  a  sucker,  from  Mr.  G.  White. 
Black  and  white  Hamburgh,  grizzly  Frontignac,  laree  cluster,  and  parsley- 
leaved  kinds  of  grape,  from  P.  D.  Cooke,  Esa.  Bedfordshire  foundling 
apples,  from  Mr.  T.  Levitt,  Wandsworth.  Glout  morceau  pears,  from 
John  Ryley,  Esq.  Flowers  of  georjrinas,  from  Messrs.  Chandler.  Chap- 
roan's  black  Hamburgh  grape,  from  John  Allnutt,  Esq.  ilf fmulus  Smithn, 
from  Mr.  Smith,  Islington.     Seedling  pine-apple,  from  Mr.R.  Buck. 

From  the  Garden  <^  the  Society.  Flowers :  Chinese  chrysanthemums, 
early  blush,  blush  ranunculus-flowered,  tasseled  yellow,  purple  changeable 
white.  Park's  small  vellow,  quilled, white,  superb  clustered  yellow,  early 
crimson,  sulphur  yellow,  small  yellow  Spanish  brown,  buff  or  pink,  curled 
lilac,  changeable  pale  buff,  curled  blush,  tasseled  lilac,  and  small  brown- 
flowered.  The  last  variety  has  been  lately  imported  from  China,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Society,  by  L.  Weltjie,  Esa.,  of  Hammersmith,  as  new.  Mr. 
Reeves,  who  has  seen  it  in  the  Chinese  nower-markets,  says  that  it  is  the 
dwarfest  of  all  the  varieties;  and,  although  the  flower  is  small,  the  plant  is  so 
thickly  covered  with  them»  that  there  is  scarcely  a  leaf  to  be  seen.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Reeves,  it  originally  came  from  Japan  to  China.  —  Frmt. 
Apples :  Sykehouse  russet,  Bedfordbbire  foundling,  Cornish  aromatic ; 
Vale  Mascal  pearmain,  an  abundant  bearer;  Kilkenny  pearmain,  Waltham 
Abbey  seedling,  Franklin's  golden  pippin,  Hughes's  golden  pippin,  Pear- 
son's plate.  White  russet.  Golden  russet  nonpareil,  Newtown  Spitzembcrg, 
King  of  the  pippins,  and  Royal  russet;  Sam  Young,  a  very  good  table 
apple ;  Downton,  Golden  reinette,  Hormead  pearmain :  Golden  pippin, 
the  true  old  sort ;  the  tree  which  produced  these  was  reimported  from 
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America  into -the  collection  of  the  Society,  under  the  name  of  En^ish 
golden  pippin ;  Pomme  violette,  White  paradise,  Court  of  Wick,  MarUn 
nonpareil ;  Bum's  seedling,  a  very  handsome  apple,  and  of  goodquali^  few 
its  size  ;  Citron  des  Cannes,  Margil,  Padley's  pippin.  Yellow  belleneur, 
Blenheim  pippin,  Fearn's  pippin.  Beauty  of  Kent ;  White  nonpareil,  a 
very  good  early  nonpareil;  Monstrous  pippin,  Barcelona  pearmain, Baxter's 
pearmain,  Winter  oueening,  and  Petworth  seedling.  Pears :  Beurr6  Did, 
from  standards ;  Cnaiimontelle,  from  quenouille  training ;  Duchesse  d' An- 
gouleme,  and  the  same  off  a  tree  on  a  hawthorn  stodc ;  Passe-Colmar; 
Fordle,  a  vigorous  tree  as  a  standard,  and  bears  well ;  Bezi  de  la  Motte, 
Bezi  de  Caissoy ;  Bezi  d' Henri,  a  stewing  pear,  and  a  very  abundant  bearer 
as  a  standard;  Bergamotte  Cadet,  Napoleon,  Urbaniste;  Bon  Chretien 
Turc  and  Bequene  musque,  both  stewing  pears;  Nelis  d'Hiver,  one  of 
he  very  best  pears,  ripened  on  a  wall,  and  is  earlier  than  usual ;  it  will  also 
succeed  as  a  standard.  Of  the  pears,  many  sorts  have  come  earlier  to 
maturity  than  usual,  probably  m  consequence  of  the  dry  season ;  for 
instance,  Passe-Colmar,  Beurre  Diel,  Foreile,  Nelis  d'Hiver,  &c. 


Art.  VIII.   Notices  of  Provincial  Horticultural  Societies Jbr  18SS. 

We  find,  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers  sent  us  during 
the  past  year,  as  well  as  from  information  procured  during  our  late  tour, 
that  provincial  botanical  and  horticultural  societies  are  steadily  increasing 
throughout  the  country.  We  are  exceedingly  glad  of  this ;  because  these 
societies  will  diffuse  generally  a  taste  for  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
humanising  of  pursuits,  spreEul  improved  varieties  of  culinary  vcigetables 
and  fruits,  and  brine  into  general  culture  many  of  the  beautiful  new  hardy 
plants  and  shrubs  which  have  been  lately  introduced  from  North  America 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  vet  another  good  which  will  result 
from  the  meetings  of  these  societies ;  and  that  is,  the  bringing  into  personal 
communication  many  individuals,  gardeners  and  others,  who,  but  for 
assemblages  of  this  sort,  might  have  for  ever  remained  unknown  to  one 
another.  In  general,  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  bring  men  together,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  think  and  act  in  masses,  is  favourable  to  human 
improvement.  The  farmer  confined  to  his  farm,  and  the  gardener  within 
the  waUs  of  hia  ^u'den,  could  never  have  any  influence  on  society,  either 
in  the  way  of  disseminating  agricultural  or  horticultural  improvement; 
or  in  ameliorating  the  condition  or  manners  of  the  two  classes;  but  let 
them  meet  together  two  or  three  times  a  ^rear,  no  matter  for  what  purpose, 
and  first  thoi^t,  and  afterwards  action,  will  be  the  result.  In  cooperation 
with  these  horticultural  meeting  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  universal 
circulation  of  the  penny  periodicals. .  Without  saying  any  thing  as  to  die 
direct  value  of  the  matter  contained  in  these  publications,  it  is  sufficient 
for  us  that  their  tendency  is  to  create  a  taste  tor  readmg :  a  taste  which 
no  less  an  authority  than  Sir  John  Herschel  has  observed  is,  of  all  others, 
the  best  '^  which  can  possibly  be  imagined  for  a  hard-working  countryman 
after  his  daily  toil,  or  in  its  intervus."  (See  the  Penny  Miagaxine  for 
Sept.  28.  1833.)  An  idea  so  gratifying  has  not  been  presented  to  us 
since  we  commenced  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  an  increased  attention  is  paid  generally  to 
the  gardens  of^  cottagers.  The  emulation  excited  by  the  prizes^ven  to 
this  class  can  hardly  fail  in  producing  the  happiest  results.  We  have 
already  mentioned  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  626.)  the  practice  of  giving  silver  spoons, 
clocks,  &c.,  instead  of  medals,  as  one  which  we  highly  approved  of;  but 
we  cannot  say  so  much  in  favour  of  a  practice  wuch  we  see  has  been 
adopted  in  some  places ;  viz.,  that  of  giving  as  prizes,  shoes,  coats,  and  other 
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articles  of  clothing.  The  spoons,  clocks,  &c.,  are  articles  of  luxury,  which 
may  descend,  like  heir-looms,  from  father  to  son,  and  may  be  possessed  by 
any  individual  without  his  feeling  any  degradation  in  the  idea,  that  they 
have  been  given  to  him.  He  knows  that  even  dukes  and  princes  are 
proud  of  the  prize  cups  which  they  have  won  for  horseracing,  fine  cattle, 
&c.,  and  he  looks  upon  his  spoons  in  the  same  light.  Articles  of  clothing 
however,  convey  quite  a  different  feeling.  The  poor  man  knows  that  no 
one  would  presume  to  offer  them  to  men  of  either  rank  or  wealth,  and, 
instead  of  signs  of  triumph,  they  become  badges  of  poverty  and  degra- 
dation. Prizes  of  books,  especially  to  young  gardeners,  we  cannot  but 
highly  ^prove  of;  but,  to  give  them  the  character  of  a  prize,  thev 
ought  to  be  handsomely  bound,  and  to  have  some .  distinctive  mark 
impressed  on  the  back  above  the  name ;  such  as  the  words  Prije  Stolume, 
or  some  other  device.  We  are  induced  to  mention  this  here,  from  having 
lately  seen  some  volumes,  in  boards,  given  as  prizes,  without  any  thing 
written  on  them  to  indicate  that  they  were  such. 

The  increase  of  societies  has  multiplied  the  accounts  of  their  exhibitions 
to  such  an  extent,  that  we  can  no  longer  find  room  for  even  such  short 
notices  of  them  as  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  give.  We  there- 
fore intend,  in  future,  to  confine  ourselves  to  such  a  summary  of  the 
whole,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  as  that  now  submitted ;  but,  in  order  that 
the  local  newspapers  sent  us  with  the  accounts  of  the  meetings,  &c.,  may 
not  be  lost  to  the  gardening  public,  we  shall  file  them  as  received,  and 
bind  them  up,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  in  the  order  in  which  the  shows  are 
inserted  in  this  Magazine,  and  prepare  a  manuscript  index  to  the  whole. 
In  this  state  the  volume  will  lie  at  the  office  of  the  Gardener^ t  Magazine^ 
at  Bayswater,  for  the  inspection  of  any  one  who  may  like  to  call  there  for 
that  purpose. 

ENGLAND. 

Bedfordshire. — Bedfordshire  HorHctUtural  Sodety.  July  26.  The 
show  of  flowers  was  splendid,  and  the  fruits  were  very  fine  and  well 
flavoured.  The  vegetables,  particularly^  those  grown  by  cottagers,  called 
forth  the  approbation  of  all  present.  A  variety  of  prizes  were  distributed 
for  carnations  and  other  flowers;  and  for  various  kmds  of  fruits.  Of  the 
gooseberries,  the  heaviest  red  weighed  21  dwts.  18  grs.;  the  heaviest 
yellow,  20 dwts.  18 grs.;  the  heaviest  green,  15 dwts.  Igr.;  the  heaviest 
white,  15  dwts.  20  grs.  Of  the  currants,  the  best  pound  of  red  contained 
31  bunches;  the  best  pound  of  white,  29  bunches;  the  best  pound  of 
champagne,  60  bunches;  and  the  best  half-pound  of  black,  156  berries. 
Of  the  raspberries,  the  best  half-pound  contained  68  berries.  The  prin- 
cipal prizes  for  fruit  were  gained  by  Mr.  Tregenza,  Mr.  Furze,  and  Mr. 
PuUen.    {Northampton  Mercury^  Aug.  3.} 

Berkshire. —  Wallingford  Royal  Berkshire  HorHcuttural  Society,  July  23. 
The  green-house  plants  and  georginas  of  W.  Stephens,  Esq.,  were  greatly 
admired,  as  were  the  pansies  of  Mr.  John  AUnutt,  and  the  picotees  and  car- 
nations of  Mr.  Wilmer,  Mr.  R.  Coster,  and  Mr.  Alloway :  among  those  shown 
by  the  latter  was  a  very  beautifiil  seedling  purple  flake.  The  productions 
of  the  cottagers  appear  to  be  greatly  improved.     {Berkshire  Chronicle.) 

Buckinghamshire. — Buckingham  Horticultural  and  Florists*  Society, 
July  30.  Carnations,  picotees,  and  georginas  were  the  flowers  shown, 
and  some  very  fine  specimens  were  exhibited.  Some  apples  were  shown, 
of  the  growth  of  the  preceding  year,  in  excellent  preservation. 
^  Cambridgeshire.  —  The  Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society.  April  24. 
The  show  of  flowers  (particularly  of  auriculas  and  polyanthuses)  was 
superb ;  and  fiir  exceeded  any  former  exhibition.  Prizes  were  given  for 
pears  and  strawberries,  and  the  usual  spring  flowers  and  vegetables: 
among  the  latter  was  a  dish  of  10  forced  potatoes,  weighing  1  lb.,  planted 
in  1833,  and  grown  by  Mr.  Giddings  of  Hemingford.     Regulations  of 
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cottagers'  prizes  were  read ;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  gardens  of  those 
who  contend  for  prizes  must  not  be  more  than  15  poles  in  extent,  nor 
more  than  12  miles  from  Cambridse.  It  was  also  determined  that  diose 
cottagers  who  shall  have  gained  three  prizes  within  the  year,  shall  dine  at 
the  Society's  expense  after  the  next  September  meeting.  {Cambridge 
Chronicle^  April  26.) 

June  12.  The  weather  has  been  most  singularly  unfavourable  for 
flowers :  there  were  but  few  ranunculuses,  and  uie  pinks  were  not  suffi- 
ciently forward.  The  show  of  fruit  also  was  small ;  but  the  green-house 
plants  made  ample  compensation  for  the  deficiencies  in  other  respects. 
Although  sev^nu  cottagers'  prizes  were  offered,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise 
and  regret  that  there  were  no  competitors.    {Ibid.y  June  14.) 

Ju!y  17.  This  show  was,  upon  the  whole,  good.  The  carnations  and 
picotees  were  splendid.  The  fruit  also  was  good,  though  not  great  in 
point  of  quantity.  Prizes  were  distributed  for  fruit,  among  which  we 
noticed  one  for  May  duke  cherries,  57  to  the  pound,  gained  by  Mr.  J. 
Newman;  one  for  gooseberries,  21  to  the  pound,  Mr.  Byford ;  for  red 
currants,  29  bunches  to  the  pound,  Mr.  Giddmgs ;  and  white  currants,  26 
bunches  to  the  pound,  Mr.  L>all.  Prizes  were  also  given  for  carnations, 
georginas,  &c.     {Ibid.,  July  19.) 

Sept,  11.  Considering  the  unfavourable  weather,  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
shovm  was  very  good.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed, consisting  of  two  silver  medals,  and  upwards  of^  72/.  in  money. 
The  treasurer  announced  that  Lord  and  Lady  Hardwicke  had  forwarded 
a  donation  of  5/.  to  the  cottagers'  fund ;  a  branch  of  the  Society  which, 
it  is  gratifying  to  know,  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  the  principal 
complaint  being  that  there  are  not  sufficient  applicants.  Ten  cottagers' 
prizes  were  given.     (Ibid.,  Sept.  13.^ 

Cambridge  FIcristi  Society,  —  Apnl  29.  The  show  consisted  of  auriculas, 
the  prize  for  the  best  of  which  (Colonel  Taylor)  was  gained  by  Mr. 
Headley ;  and  polyanthuses,  the  best  of  which  (^Alexander)  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Finch.    (/^,May3.) 

Jtdy  18.  For  carnations  and  picotees.  Some  of  the  flowers  were  good, 
and  were  much  admired.     (IbidA 

Sept.  10.  This  show  was  prmcipally  for  georginas,  and  the  evening 
exhibition  attracted  most  attention.  The  decorations  were  most  taste- 
fully arranged,  and  produced  a  pleasing  effect  On  entering  the  room, 
three  well-executed  arches  of  evergreens,  thickly  studded  with  georginas, 
extended  from  side  to  side.  On  the  right,  against  the  wall,  appeared, 
in  large  characters  of  the  same  materials,  ^  The  Cambridge  I^orists' 
Society,"  with  an  anchor,  star,  &c.  At  the  upper  end,  a  magnificent 
crown  with  W.  and  A.  on  either  side,  beamed  resplendently  with  va- 
riegated lamps  and  flowers,  whilst  the  tables  down  the  centre  of  the  room 
were  covered  with  a  profusion  of  the  choicest  blooms ;  upwards  of  9000 
of  which  were  consumed  in  the  general  display  and  embellishments.  The 
principal  prize  was  gained  by  the  Rev.  A.  Fitch,  for  Widnall's  Perfection. 
Above  80  other  prizes  were  distributed.    (Ibid.) 

Cheshire.  —  Stockport  Floral  and  HorticuUural  Society.  May  22.  This 
exhibition  comprised  a  most  brilliant  collection  of  tulips,  which  were  very 
tastefully  and  efi^ctively  displayed  on  seveitd  stages.  The  green-house 
plants  and  shrubs  were  extremely  splendid,  choice,  and  rare,  and  attracted 
universal  admiration.  The  specmiens  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  also 
allowed  to  be  particularly  fine.  Among  the  prizes  awarded  to  cottagers, 
we  cannot  omit  to  notice  one  to  Wm.  Grimes,  residing  in  Lead  Yard,  with 
a  garden  in  Haw  Fields.  This  man  was  awarded  2^.  6d.  extra,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disadvantage  he  is  under,  being  a  jenny-spinner,  with  one 
hand,  and  having  a  large  ramily.     (Stockport  Advertiser,  May  24*.) 

Cumberland.  —  W/titehaven  Hortictdtural  Society.  May  3.  The  auri- 
culas were  good,  as  were  the  polyanthuses.     The  hyacinths  were  poor. 
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which  we  attribute  to  the  rigour  of  tbe  wemoftL  The  pelargoniums  were 
few  in  number,  and,  though  good  m  their  kindsy  were  not  in  maturi^  of 
flower.  The  bouqueta  were  likewise  few  in  number;  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  noticing  tbe  great  taste  displayed  in  tfie  arrangement  of  the  two  which 
obtained  pnses ;  each  of  these  consisted  of  a  light  basket  of  wet  moss, 
in  which  was  disposed  every  variety  of  beautiful  or  fragrant  flowers  which 
the  season  coula  furnish.  Among  the  rare  native  plants  we  observed 
nothing  particular;  nor  were  any  very  remarkable  green-house  plants  ex- 
hibited A  fine  plant  of  Sarrac^nia  purpi^rea  was  shown  by  Mr.  Elliot 
Mr.  Pitt  had  the  best  culinary  vegetables.  Apples  and  pears,  kept  from 
last  year,  were  exhibited  in  great  perfection.  (Whitekaven  Herald^  May  7.) 
August  9.  Carnations  were  the  principal  flowers  exhibited,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  prizes  were  eained  by  the  Messrs.  Gird.  The  fruit 
seems,  by  the  weight  stated,  to  have  been  smaller  than  at  some  other 
places.  The  largest  gooseberry  (Crown  Bob)  weighed  only  15dwts.,  and 
It  took  40  bunches  of  the  largest  red  currants  exhibited  to  weigh  a  pound. 
(Cumberland  Packet,  August  20.) 

Devonshire.  —  Devon  and  Exeter  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society, 
May  30.     A  great  number  of  plants  were  sent  by  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  the  vicinity,  besides  those  exhibited  for  prizes.    Among  those 
sent  by  Mrs.  Johnes  were  two  seedling  amaryllises^  and  a  seedling  cactus : 
Mr.  Gifibrd  sent  some  fine  Brompton  and  German  stocks,  with  numerous 
fine  green-house  plants.    A  variety  of  beautiful  ericas  and  pelargoniums 
were  sent  from  Mr.  Granger's.    From  the  conservatory  of  tne  Bishop  of 
Exeter  there  was  a  splendid  Erythrina  CVistapgalli,  in  full  flower :  and  a 
beautifiii  specimen  ot  the  delicate  Plumbago  capensis.    Mr.  Bickford  of 
Bickington  sent  various  specimens  of  curious  plants  raised  from  seed  sent 
to  him  from  Van  Diemen's  Land.    The  exhibition  was,  however,  indebted 
to  the  neighbouring  nurserymen  for  the  greater  portion  of  its  splendour. 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.  sent  many  very  fine  and  valuable 
specimens  of  green-house  and  stove  plants.    Of  new  herbaceous  calceo- 
larias they  had  a  superb  gronp,  consisting  of  26  distinct  and  choice  sorts, 
several  of  the  best  being  seedlings  of  their  own  raising.    Their  specimens 
of  the  Cactus  tribe  were  ma^ificent,  amongst  which  were  two  very  fine 
plants  of  the  Cereus  flagellifdrmis,  grafted  and  trained  in  a  very  graceful 
manner.    Their  collection  of  ericas  was  of  the  richest  and  chastest  descrip- 
tion ;  and  they  had  also  a  new  yellow  rose,  having  the  combined  odour  of 
the  B.,  odorata  and  the  Magndlta,  and  of  the  most  delicious  perfume.   We 
understand  that  this  is  the  first  time  of  their  exhibiting  it,  and,  being  a  free 
and  perfectly  hardy  flower,  it  promises  to  be  a  very  great  acquisition  to  our 
collections.    Messrs.  L.  and  Co.  had  also  a  very  fine  collection  of  Scotch 
roses,  of  which  a  most  distinguished  one  was  the  snowball ;  and  some  very 
fine  Brabant  azaleas  and  pelargoniums,  many  of  the  latter  being  seedlings. 
They  had  also  300  varieties  of  ranunculuses.     Mr.  James  Veitch  of 
Killerton  exhibited  many  fine  plants,  and  among  them  a  yellow   [?] 
Scotch  climbing  rose,  which  will  grow  20  ft.  in  a  year.    Messrs.  G.  Dymond 
and  Co.  displayed  a  fine  collection  of  pelargoniums,  together  with  man^ 
other  fine  plants.     The  fruit  was  neither  so  large  nor  so  numerous  as  it 
has  been.     The  vegetables  looked  much  better :  potatoes  were  in  abun- 
dance, and  looked  well ;  the  asparagus  was  remarkablv  fine,  and  a  bunch, 
from  the  garden  of  Sir  Lawrence  P^k,  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  we 
had  before  witnessed.    The  green  peas  also  showed  what  Devonshire  is 
capable  of,  if  encouragement  be  but  given ;  and  the  cauliflowers,  Cornish 
broccoli,  cabbages,  French  beans,  turnips,  carrots,  spinach,  lettuce,  onions, 
rhubarb,  artichokes,  cucumbers,  &c.,  far  exceeded  any  thing  we  have 
hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  Exeter  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
There  was  also  a  fine  dish  of  mushrooms.    {Exeter  Flying  Pott,  June  6.) 
Devon  and  Exeter  FlorUmltural  Society,  May  I,    The  room  presented 
a  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  appearance,  the  neighbouring  gentry  and 
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nurserymen  having  contributed  a  number  of  splendid  plants  for  its  decora- 
tion.    The  prizes  were  for  auriculas  and  polyanthuses.     {IM.,  May  2.) 

The  Royal  Devon  and  Cornwall  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society^ 
•—  July  25.  There  was  a  most  splendid  show  of  flowers^  flowering  plants, 
fruit,  and  vegetables.  Among  the  fruit,  Mr.  Pontey  displayed  not  less  than 
100  different  sorts  of  gooseberries ;  and  among  the  vegetables  was  Groom^s 
new  pea,  grown  by  J.  Jarman,  a  cottager.  A  great  number  of  prizes  were 
distributedC  and  the  funds  of  the  Society  were  declared  to  be  in  a  most 
flourishing  state :  they  having  now  a  gross  income  of  274#5«.  6d,  Above 
thirty  cottagers*  prizes  were  distributed,  several  of  which  were  gained  by 
J.  Jarman.     ^Plymouth  Journal,  Aug.  1.) 

North  Devon  Horticultural  Society. — Sept.  5.  The  room  was  most  beau- 
tifully decorated  with  flowers  arranged  in  various  forms,  and  prizes  were 
given  for  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  Above  fifly  cottagers*  prizes  were 
distributed.  Nearly  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neignbourhood 
were  competitors,  and  the  articles  exhibited  were  of  the  first  description. 
The  nurserymen's  prizes  were  shown  in  a  separate  room ;  and  among  them 
were  some  veiy  fine  hollyhocks  and  French  marigolds,  from  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  Miller  of  Bristol.     {County  and  North  Devon  Advertiser,  Sept.  6j[ 

Taunton  and  West  Somerset  Horticultural  Exhibition.   May  22.     Th<e 
arrangements  of  the  room  were  tastefully  executed,  and  the  attractions  of 
the  specimens  were  as  powerful  as  they  were  various  and  beautiful.    A 
jPaednta  ilib^n,from  Sir  T.  Lethbridge's,  claimed  high  admiration.    Some 
uncommonly  lai^e  and  brightly  coloured  ranunculuses,  from  the  garden  at 
Fairwater  House,  were  also  admired,  and  several  rich  specimens  of  the 
same  flower,  from  the  grounds  at  West  Monkton  House,  attracted  notice. 
The  greatest  novelties  in  the  exhibition  were  the  superb  new  double  Dutch 
anemones,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  being  the  first 
season  of  their  flowering  in  England :  they  certainly  surpassed  in  size, 
brilliance,  and  variety  of  colour,  every  thing  hitherto  produced  in  this  way. 
They  consisted  of  101  distinct  named  varieties;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
every  possible  hue  was  here  blended.     The  first  prize  was  most  justly 
awarded  to  these  splendid  flowers.    Mr.  J.  Young  had  the  first  prize  for 
picked  specimens  of  about  twenty  very  fine  varieties  of  AzMea,  which 
were  greatly  admired;  and  also  the  first  prize  for  nurserymen's  tulips, 
ranunculuses,  double  anemones,  green-house  bulbs,  and  other  products. 
Some  handsome  specimens  of  Azklea  were  also  exhibited  by  Lucombe  and 
Co.,  and  a  specimen  of  their  new  hardy  /Rhododendron  hybridum  var. 
specioslssimum.     Mr.  J.  Young's  collections  of  new  herbaceous  calceo- 
larias were  Q^dte  novel  and  very  interesting.     (Taunton  Courier,  May  25.) 
July  3.    This  exhibition  was  one  o(  great  interest,  from  the  uncom- 
monly beautiful  specimens  of  fruits,  flowers,  shrubs,  and  vegetables  it 
presented.    There  were  only  four  cottagers'  prizes  distributed;  and  as 
they  were  all  gained  by  one  individual,  Betty  Fry,  we  will  lend  our  aid  in 
helping  to  immortalise  her  name.    {Ibid.,  July  10.^ 

August  28.  Grapes,  pines,  melons,  peaches,  apncots,  plums,  nectarines, 
and  mulberries,  profusely  decorated  the  tables.  The  shrubs  and  flowers 
displayed  on  the  occasion  were  of  great  beauty  and  elegant  variety ;  and 
the  culinary  vegetables  were  of  great  size.  After  the  exhibition  closed,  a 
sale  of  the  prize  fruit  and  vegetables  took  place,  and  most  of  the  articles 
met  ready  purchasers.  A  great  number  of  prizes  were  distributed,  among 
which  were  ten  to  cottagers,  3etty  Fry  being  again  several  times  successful. 
The  plants  shown  by  nurserymen  were  very  splendid.     {Ibid,,  Sept.  4.) 

Durham. — South  Durham  and  Cleveland  Horticultural  Society,  April  2S» 
This  Society,  which  has  been  only  recently  established,  is,  we  are  happy  to 
learn,  in  the  most  flourishing  condition.  Fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables 
were  exhibited,  and  a  great  number  of  prizes  were  distributed.  (I>ffrAiiM 
Advertiser,  April  26.) 
May  21.  There  was  a  fine  display  of  exotics  and  green-house  plants. 
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but  the  gardeners  seemed  more  especially  to  excel  in  pelargoniums,  for  we 
have  rarely  seen  such  a  healthy  lot  of  plants  so  laden  with  showy  and 
perfect  flowers.  The  grapes,  apples,  strawberries,  ficc.,  taking  prizes,  were 
handed  about  amongst  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present,  ana  pronounced 
to  be  in  full  perfection.  There  was  also  a  large  show  of  broccoli,  cabbages, 
potatoes,  cucumbers,  peas,  rhubarb,  &c.  Of  the  latter  article  thereVas 
a  fine  dish  of  the  giant  kind,  two  stalks  of  which  weighed  2  lbs.  14  oz. 
There  were  no  prizes  for  cottagers.  {DubUn  Advertiter,  May  24.) 
Essex. —  Chelmsford  Floruis*  Society,     The  first  prize  ror  carnations 

2)ijou  de  Claremont,  and  seven  others)  was  gained  by  Mr.  Pearson.  Of 
e  picotees,  Mr.  Wm.  Bird  won  the  first  prize,  with  Martin's  Queen  Ade- 
laide, Woollard's  Miss  Bacon,  and  four  others.  Prizes  were  also  distri- 
buted for  georginas,  and  different  kinds  of  firuit  and  vegetables.  (Essex 
Herald,  July  14.)  ^ 

Gloucestershire.  —  Bristol  and  Chfion  Horticultural  Society,  May  21. 
A  ^eat  number  of  beautiful  plants  and  flowers  were  exhibited ;  among 
which,  a  very  beautiful  calceolaria,  C.  p^ndula,  shown  by  Mr.  Miller,  was 
very  much  admired.  Some  fine  baskets  of  flowers  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Taunton,  including  about  twenty  species  of  roses,  all  of  which  had 
bloomed  in  the  open  air.  Numerous  prizes  were  cQstributed.  (Bristol 
Mercury,  May  25.) 

June  25.  The  strawberries,  cherries,  grapes,  nectarines,  and  melons 
were  of  surpassing  beauty  and  excellence;  we  tdso  noticed  some  superb 
lemons,  and  the  culinary  vegetables  were  very  fine.  The  show  of  plants  and 
flowers  has  been,  perhaps,  surpassed  on  former  occasions.  The  receipts 
of  the  day  exceeded  any  sum  that  had  ever  been  collected  on  any  former 
occasion:  it  was  also  very  satisfactory  to  find  that,  in  consequence  of 
arrangements  made  by  the  committee,  every  contributor  received  back- 
his  own  plants  and  other  articles  exhibited,  without  confusion  or  plunder. 
There  were  a  great  many  competitors  for  the  cottagers'  prizes.  The  gen- 
tlemen in  the  neighbourhood  contributed  liberally  in  sending  flowers  and 
flowering  plants,  as  did  Messrs.  Maule  and  Lee,  and  Mr.  Miller.  (Bristol 
Gazette,  June  27.) 

Cheltenham  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society,  —  April  23.  This  exhibi- 
tion, in  the  flowers,  fi*uits,  and  plants  of  the  season,  was  decidedly  the  best 
we  have  yet  seen.  The  hyacinths,  polyanthuses,  roses,  pinks,  and  all  the 
floral  variety  of  spring,  were  remarkably  beautiful ;  while  the  heaths  were 
of  peculiar  beauty  and  delicacy.  Specimens  of  the  cactus  tribe  and  other 
plants  obtained  the  admiration  of  all  present.  The  specimens  of  fruity 
particularly  pines,  strawberries,  currants,  and  dessert  apples  (that  appeared 
as  if  they  had  been  just  plucked  from  the  trees),  and  the  show  of  vegetables, 
should  not  pass  without  commendation.  The  auriculas,  polyanthuses,  and 
hyacinths  were  also  remarkably  fine.    (Cheltenham  Chronicle,  April  25.) 

May  22.  The  display  of  flowers,  particularly  of  tulips  and  anemones, 
could  not,  we  think,  nave  been  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
stove  and  green-house  plants  were  also  remarkably  fine ;  in  fact,  the  excel- 
lence naturally  produced  by  a  spirit  of  emulation  was  conspicuous  on  every 
stand  in  the  room.  Numerous  prizes  were  distributed,  but  none  were  given 
to  cottagers.     (Ibid.,  May  23.) 

June  23.  The  specimens  were  probably  not  so  numerous  as  at  former 
exhibitions,  yet  ample  amends  were  made  by  their  superior  quality,  and  in  the 
first  and  second  classes  conferred  upon  the  exhibitors  the  highest  credit. 
There  was  a  beautiful  collection  of  pinks  and  roses;  many  choice  and  rare  ex- 
otics were  arranged  with  the  stove  and  green-house  plants;  there  was  also  a 
good  collection  of  annuals,  among  which  were  some  very  handsome  balsams, 
and  several  magnificent  cockscombs.  Among  the  fruits,  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  the  numerous  assemblage  of  the  beau  monde  were  pecu- 
liarly attracted  by  the  display  of  grapes,  and  by  two  plates  of  strawberries 
(from  the  gardens  of  Henry  Norwood  Trye,  Esq.,  of  Leckhampton  Court, 
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and  of  Mr.  T.  French),  some  of  which  measured  6  in.  in  circumference: 
sevend  plates  of  ripe  currants  and  raspberries  were  exhibited,  some  of 
which  deservedly  gamed  extra  prizes.  The  vegetables  surpassed  any  we 
remember  to  have  seen  at  former  shows ;  a  convincing  proof  that  societies 
of  this  nature  tend  to  improve  the  culture  and  quality  of  these  necessary 
productions,  by  exciting  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  cultivators. 
There  were  three  cottagers'  prizes.    (CheltenAam  Journal,  July  1.) 

July  23.  Carnations,  picotees,  and  georginas  were  the  principal  articles 
exhibited.    (Ibid,,  July  25.) 

Sept,  17.  This  was  the  best  show  of  the  season.  The  display  of  fruit 
was  beyond  all  praise,  and  we  Question  whether  finer  pines,  melons,  grapes, 
peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  apples,  and  pears  have  been  exhibited  by  any 
similar  society  in  die  kingdom.  The  stove  and  green-house  plants  and 
annuals  were  also  remarkably  fine.^  Nearly  2000  specimens  were  exhibited, 
and  numerous  prizes  were  awarded.    (Cheltenham  Chromcle,  Sept.  19.) 

Herefordshire.  —  Hereford  Horticultural  Society,  April  30.  Many 
beautiful  seedling  auriculas  and  polyanthuses,  flowers  of  Wist^Jta  Conse- 

auana,  and  a  plant  in  pot  of  Magnolia  conspicua,  in  fragrant  bloom,  graced 
le  florists'  department,  in  addition  to  the  usual  supply  of  well-known 
prize  flowers  of  auricula,  polyanthus,  hyacinth,  pansy,  Kc.  In  vegetables,  a 
subscriber  exhibited  an  ingenious  method  of  raising  early  peas,by  sowingthem 
in  a  little  soil  between  tiles,  and  keeping  them  under  glass  till  the  weather 
admits  of  their  being  transplanted  into  the  open  ground,  which  is  done  with 
facility  :  the  plants  shown  were  in  a  growing  state,  18  in.  high,  supported 
by  sticks,  fully  exemplifying  the  plan,  which  the  subscriber  stated  he  had 
practised  some  years,  with  invariable  success.  A  subscriber  also  exhibited 
m  a  pot  a  strong  plant  of  O'xalis  crenata,  about  a  foot  high.  The  apples 
were  beyond  all  praise ;  the  white  broccoli  was  the  largest  and  best  ever 
exhibited  here,  particularly  the  brace  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded, 
being  about  9  in.  in  diameter,  and  in  the  nicest  epicurean  state.  The  other 
broccoli  were  excellent,  as  were  also  the  cucumbers,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
French  beans,  rhubarb,  sea4ale,  lettuces,  &c.  Numerous  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed for  auriculas,  polyanthuses,  hyacinths,  &c.,but  we  did  not  observe 
any  cottagers'  prizes.    {Hereford  Journal,  May  6.) 

May  21.  The  tulips  were  excellent,  and  some  of  them,  although  asto- 
nishingly large,  were  finely  broken.  Among  the  other  classes  appeared  a  full 
supplyofstove,  green-house  plants,  &c.,  ericas,  Cereus  Jenkinsoni,  calceola- 
rias, seedling  pelaigoniums,  Vieusseikxia  glaucdpis,  new  white  giant  stock, 
>^sculus  rdsea,  new  scarlet  thorn,  &c.  &c, ;  and,  although  last,  not  least, 
but  of  tremendous  size,  Dall/s  new  giant  rhubarb.  Among  the  prizes  for 
tulips,  we  observed  most  frequently  the  names  of  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  P.  Baylis.    (/Wrf.,  May  29.) 

June  25.  Several  very  beautiful  varieties  of  Calceol^ia,  Schiz4ntbus, 
&c,,  were  exhibited.  That  universal  favourite  and  queen  of  flowers,  die 
rose,  appeared  in  its'wonted  splendour,  fragrance,  and  quantity ;  and,  among 
the  numerous  specimens  of  pinks,  many  of  the  choicest  description  were 
shown ;  but,  of  ranunculuses,  only  two  blooms  were  sent  in,  and  those  of 
an  inferior  kind ;  indeed,  the  ranunculuses  failed  generally  throu^out  the 
kingdom  this  season,  which  was  the  case  also  two  years  ago.  The  prize 
pine^apple  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Providence  variety.  The  melons 
'were  high-flavoured,  though  not  numerous.  The  strawberries  were  abun- 
dant. The  vegetable  department  was  not  fully  supplied;  but  premiums 
were  only  offered  for  cauuflowers,  at  this  exhibition.    (Ibid,,  July  3.) 

Sept,  24.  The  grand  stand  was  decorated  with  a  oeautifiil  display  of 
green-house  and  other  plants.  The  stage  for  fruit  and  vegetab^  was 
remarkable  for  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  apples  and  pears ;  of  the 
former  100  plates  of  different  kinds,  comprising  culinary  and  dessert  firuits; 
and  about  30  plates  of  the  latter,  all  of  the  finest  sorts,  were  exhibited, 
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There  were  also  remarkably  fine  grap^t  peaches,  nectarines,  China  guava, 
&c.  &c.  The  vegetables  comprised  onions,  celery,  carrots,  beet,  and 
broccoli.  The  peaches  and  nectarines  were  a  short  supply,  but  fine  speci- 
mens. The  georginas  and  new  German  asters  produced  such  a  display 
as  was  never  before  witnessed  here,  covering  the  pyramidal  stand,  except 
a  space  at  the  top,  occupied  by  half  a  dozen  potted  plants.  Among  tne 
georginas  many  fine  seedlings  were  observed,  and  about  fifty  spotted  and 
striped,  two  of  which  were  of  a  splendid  crimson  colour,  each  petal  being 
tipped  with  pure  white,  the  effect  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive without  witnessing  it.  There  was  a  plate  of  fi*uit  of  Psidium  Cattlei- 
anum,  a  native  of  China,  which  deserves,  and,  when  more  disseminated, 
will  obtain,  a  place  at  the  dessert.  (Hereford  Joumai,  Sept.  25.  and  Oct.  2.) 

Boss  Horticultural  Society.  —  May  22.  The  supply  of  tulips  was  some- 
what scanty,  but  some  fine  specimens  were  exhibited.  The  first  prize  for 
tulips  was  gained  by  Polyphemus,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Cocks.  The  prizes 
for  neaths  were  all  gained  by  one  lady.  Miss  Trusted.    (HmL^  May  29.) 

June  19.  The  grand  stand  never  displayed  a  richer  galaxy  of  foliage  and 
bloom,  and  the  long  stage  was  amply  covered  with  roses,  pinks,  &c,,  of  the 
finest  qualities.  The  specimens  m  strawberries  were  excellent,  and  those . 
which  obtained  the  first  prize,  grown  by  Mr.  James  Rudge  of  Weston,  were 
astonishingly  large,  and  perfectly  ripe :  the  plate  contained  three  dozen 
berries,  and  the  nruit  weighed  upwards  of  3  lbs.,  and  several  of  the  berries 
exceeded  1^  oz.  in  weight.  The  specimens  ticketed  and  entered  amounted 
to  607.   {Ibid,,  June  26.) 

Huntingdonshire.  —  Huntingdon  Horticultural  Society,  May  1.  PrizeR 
were  distributed  for  auriculas,  polyanthuses,  and  hyackiths ;  also  for  fruit 
and  vegetables.  The  heaviest  red  gooseberry,  the  roaring  lion,  weighed 
20dwts.  Igr.;  the  heaviest  yellow,  Piggott*s  leader,  Hdwts.  17  grs.; 
green,  troubier,  14dwts.  2grs. :  white,  eagle,  15dwts.  10  grs.  Of  the 
white  and  red  currants,  the  finest  were  26  bunches  to  the  pound.  (Cam" 
Inidge  Chronicle^  May  3.) 

Kbnt.  —  Tunbridge  Wells  Horticultural  Society, — Sept,  26.  The  dismay 
of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  was  splendiJ.  Of  the  flowers,  those 
which  attracted  most  attention  were  the  eeorginas,  of  which  there  was  a 
most  brilliant  show ;  and  the  very  beautiful  stove  and  green-house  plants 
sent  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wells,  gardener  to  William  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Redleaf. 
Among  these  were  some  beautiful  specimens  of  calceolarias  and  schizan- 
thus ;  also  some  very  fine  treviranas,  the  flowers  of  which  were  remarkably 
large ;  and  a  superb  specimen  of  Brunsvlgia  Josephine?.  Mr.  Gilbert  of 
Frant  had  eighty  sorts  of  dwarf  cockscombs,  with  a  variety  of  seedling 
georginas,  &c.;  and  Mr.  Cameron  exhibited  260  sorts  of  georginas.  Many 
other  plants  well  worthy  of  notice  were  shown,  (Brighttm  Gazette,  Oct.  3.) 

Lancashire.  —  Lancaster  Pink  and  Ranunculus  Society.  June  25.  The 
display  of  pinks  was  greater  and  better  than  might  have  been  expected; 
and  the  collection  of  roses,  among  which  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  double 
yellow  rose,  was  numerous  and  fine.  The  ranunculuses  were  few^and  poor; 
but  these  plants  have  flowered  most  shyly  this  vear,  in  almost  every  garden 
in  our  neighbourhood;  while  the  few  flowers  that  came  to  perfection  have 
been  over  some  time,  and  others  were  destroyed  by  the  heavy  and  freauent 
showers.  The  erythrina,  to  which  the  second  prize  for  ereen-house  plants 
was  awarded,  was  a  remarki^ly  fine  and  striking  plant,  in  full  flower.  Several 
small  bouquets,  disposed  in  separate  glasses,  upon  the  table  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  were  much  admired ;  as  was  also  a  China  bowl,  filled  with  a 
variety  of  Scotch  roses.  There  were  a  few  melons,  and  several  plates  of 
grapes;  and  fine  strawberries,  principally  Keen's  seedling,  so  justly  a 
ravourite.     (Lancaster  Gazette,  June  29.) 

Lancaster  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  •»  Sept.  25.  Some  very  fine 
specimens  of  ceorginas  were  exhibited,  which  were  divided  into  five  classes, 
according  to  mea  coloiur.    Prizes  were  distributed ;  and  we  observed  that 
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Messrs.  ConoUy  and  Son  were  among  the  most  successful  competitoffv. 
The  fruits  were  particularly  apples,  so  various  and  numerous  as  to  indue* 
the  committee  to  abandon  all  attempts  to  arrange  it.  We  noticed  not  less 
than  fifty-two  different  specimens  of  apples  sent  by  the  patron  of  the  So- 
ciety, the  Rev.  T.  Mackreth,  all  grown  in  his  grounds  at  Halton  :  they 
comprised  all  the  new  and  most  excellent  kinds,  and  such  as  many  persons 
feared  could  not  be  grown  in  this  northern  climate.    We  noticed  that  deli- 
cious little  pear,  the  seckle,  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  American  varieties. 
A  short  account  was  given  by  this  gentleman  of  the  respective  properties 
of  each  specimen :  a  very  useful  plan,  which  we  were  glad  to  see  adopted 
by  others,  particularlv  Mr.  Matthias  Saul,  who  exhibited  upwards  of  forty 
different  sorts  of  apples,  grown  in  his  ovm  orchard  at  Skerton,  all  of  the 
newest  and  best  kinds ;  among  his  selection  of  fruit  we  noticed  the  beurre 
d'Aremberg  and  the  beurr^  ranee,  two  of  the  best  p^urs  of  this,  or,  per- 
haps, any  other  country.     The  exertions  of  this  individual  to  introduce 
good  fruit  into  this  neighbourhood  is  deserving  of  great  praise.  We  under- 
stand it  is  his  intention  to  offer  cuttings  of  any  of  his  apples  or  pears  for 
sale  at  very  moderate  prices :  this  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  others  of 
cultivating  the  most  approved  kinds.    Very  fine  specimens  of  the  Gansel 
bergamot,  the  brown  beurre,   and  the    Chaumontelle  pears,  were  sent 
from  Aahton  Hall,  by  the  Countess  of  Lincoln.   Some  verv  fine  specimens 
of  apples  were  sent  by  Mr.  Eidsforth  of  Poulton  Hall,  Mr.  Salthouse  of 
Scotforth,  &c. ;  and  a  plate  of  the  finest  nonpareils  we  ever  saw  were 
grown  in  Dalton  Square,  in  this  town,  in  the  garaen  of  Mr.  Eastwood.  Mr. 
Walrasley  was  commissioned  by  the  Society  to  select  specimens  of  the 
different  kinds  of  apples  sold  in  the  Lancaster  market;  and  he  produced 
between  twenty  and  thirty  sorts,  all  very  large  and  fine  in  appearance;  but 
many  of  them,  we  think,  were  not  of  much  value.  Mr.  S.  Umde  exhibited 
half  a  dozen  apples  of  the  Easter  pippin,  that  had  been  gathered  in  his  gar- 
den in  November,  1832,  in  a  very  high  state  of  preservation.  This  is  a  very 
valuable  kitchen  apple,  and  deserving  of  an  extended  cultivation.    Some 
very  fine  and  curious  specimens  of  different  kinds  of  potatoes,  such  as  are 
grown  at  Algiers,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  France,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Knowlys 
of  Heysham.    We  cannot  speak  as  to  their  respective  merits :  they  were 
described  as  very  productive ;  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  owner,  to  whom 
this  neighbourhood  is  greatly  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  many  new 
and  excellent  kinds  of  vegetables,  will  inform  the  public  if  they  should  be 
found  to  bear  the  severities  of  this  climate.    We  omitted  to  mention,  in 
its  proper  place,  two  stands  of  beautiful  flowers,  arranged  very  tastefully, 
ana  consisting  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  new  annuals  and  other  autum- 
nal border  flowers :  they  were,  we  understand,  from  the  garden  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Mackreth.    The  new  green-house  plant  Tropse^olum  tricoldrum  we  also 
observed ;  it  was  the  property  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Hinde.  (Ibid,,  Sept.  23.) 

Liverpool  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Sept,  25.  This  was  an 
extra-show  for  georginas,  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  Mr.  Skirving,  the 
Messrs.  MHialley,  and  Mr.  George  Cunningham  exhibited  some  very  fine 
specimens  of  georginas ;  and  the  former  gentleman  (Mr.  Skirving)  gained 
twenty-two  prLzes.  Mr.  James  Howard  gained  an  extra-prize  for  a  very 
beautiful  seedling ;  having  a  white  stripe  in  the  centre  of  each  petal,  with 
brilliant  scarlet  on  each  side.     (Gore*t  General  Advertisery  Oct.  3.^ 

Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Sept»  30.  The  last 
exhibition  of  this  Society,  for  the  season,  was  held  at  the  gardens.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  only  were  exhibited  at  this  meeting,  and  these  were  arranged 
on  tables  in  the  first  two  green-houses.  The  fruits,  particularly  the  apples, 
were  fine  and  choice ;  but  the  v^etables  were  somewhat  inferior  to  those 
of  last  year.  Of  the  gardens,  we  can  add  nothing  more  than  to  state  the 
progress  of  the  growth  of  the  trees,  which,  in  the  arboretum,  are  beginning 
to  display,  by  their  blending  and  varied  foliage,  the  scient^c  manner  in 
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which  they  are  planted.  The  great  variety  of  the  willow  family,  dipping 
their  drooping  boughs  into  the  brook  which  meanders  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  gardens,  is  very  interesting.  The  alpine  plants  in  the  rockery 
become  every  year  more  and  more  pleasing ;  the  mosses,  &c.,  fiist  covering 
the  craggy  stones  of  this  wild  scenery  in  miniature.  A  bed  of  handsome 
georginas,  mixed  with  China  asters,  on  each  side  of  the  conservatories,  was 
very  attractive.  The  conservatories  themselves  contained  nothing  parti- 
cular in  bloom,  but  the  plants  looked  healthy  and  vigorous.  Altogether, 
the  gardens  were  clean  and  in  excellent  order;  and  their  condition  reflects 
much  credit  on  the  industrious  curator,  Mr.  Campbell.  {Mancfiester 
Guardian^  Oct.  5.) 

Leicestershire.  —  Leicestershire  Floriculiural  Sodeiy.  This  show  was 
for  carnations  and  picotees.  The  most  successful  competitors  were  Mr. 
Wm.  Thompson  and  Mr.  T.  Deacon.    (  Weekly  Dispalch.) 

Middlesex.  — The  North  London  and  Ftnchiey  Untied  Societv  of  Florists. 
April  24.  This  was  an  exhibition  of  auriculas:  some  fine  flowers  were 
shown,  and  several  prizes  were  awarded. 

July  23.     This  was  a  show  for  carnations. 

The  Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs,  —  Aug,  13.  This 
show  was  merely  for  georginas. 

Aug,  21.  Some  of  the  georginas  exhibited  at  this  show,  particularly 
those  of  Mr.  Widnal  of  Granchester,  were  extremely  beautiful.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Slough  showed  a  large  collection  of  heartsease ;  and  Messrs. 
Chandler,  Mr.  Hopwood,  and  Mr.  Dennis  exhibited  splendid  collections  of 
flowers. 

Norfolk.  —  Diss  Horticultural  Society,  April  IS,  The  exhibition  of 
fruits  and  v^etables  was  excellent;  but  we  have  seldom  observed  the 
flower-tables  so  thinly  covered.  The  specimens  which  chiefly  attracted 
our  notice  were,  a  dish  of  Keen's  seecuing  strawberries,  sent  by  James 
Flower,  Esq.,  Eccles  Hall;  mushrooms,  kidneybeans,  cucumbers,  and 
potatoes,  by  O.  St.  V.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Redgrave ;  several  sorts  of  apples,  by 
R.  Gamble,  £sq.,Wbrtham ;  asparagus  and  se&-kale,  by  Mrs.  Harrison,  Pal- 
grave  ;  broccoli  and  celery,  by  N.  W.  Ridley  Colborne,  Esq.,  West  Har- 
fing ;  and  thirteen  stalks  of  rhubarb  (not  exhibited  for  a  prize),  the  produce 
of  a  single  root,  measuring  from  3  ft.  9  in.  to  4  ft.  3  in.,  and  several  weigb- 
ing  from  13  oz.  to  17  oz.  The  cucumbers,  of  which  there  were  several 
brace,  were  of  the  best  description.  The  cottagers'  table  was  exceedingly 
well  filled,  and  fifteen  prizes  were  distributed  among  them.  (Bury  and 
Suffolk  Herald,  April  24. ;  and  Bury  and  Norwich  Post,  and  East  Anglian^ 
April  24.) 

Lynn  Horticultural  Society.  —  June  26.  The  Humea,  the  Gesneriff,  and 
all  the  plants  contributed  by  Mr.  Allen  excited  great  admiration ;  as  did  the 
Hdva  from  Hamond  Lodge;  the  oleanders  and  ericas  from  Wereham 
Hall ;  the  Salpigl6ssi8  and  Alstrcemeria,  &c.,  from  Hunstanton ;  and  the 
collection  of  balsams,  pelargoniums,  &c.,  from  Stowe  Hall.  Some  of  the 
T^etables,  too,  were  remarkably  fine,  particularly  the  cauliflowers  and 
"mndsor  beans  from  Mr.  Rolin.  Upon  the  cottagers'  tables  were  some 
good  French  beans,  white  currants,  cucumbers,  &c.  (Bury  and  Nortuich 
Post,  arui  East  Anglian ,  July  IS.) 

Norwich  HorticuUwral  Society.  '^  June  26.  Among  the  flowers,  Mrs. 
Mackie's  roses  and  hybrid  calceolarias  were  remarkably  fine,  and  excited 
great  admiration.  Several  new  and  well-flowered  pelargoniums,  a  collection 
of  pinks,  and  a  number  of  ericas  and  other  ^reen-house  plants,  were  also 
sent  with  unsparing  liberality  by  Mrs.  Mackie,  who  still  adheres  to  her 
resolution  of  refusing  to  accept  the  Society's  prizes  in  return  for  her  sup- 
port. [This  lad;^,  we  rep^t  to  learn,  is  since  dead.  Our  readers  will  find 
a  short  biographical  notice  of  her  in  our  Obituary.]  A  curious  little  plant 
of  Cerop^gia  stapelk:^onnif,  raised  by  Mr.  Hitchm,  and  now  flowered  for 
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the  first  time,  was  exhibited  by  him,  and  received  the  large  sSver  medal ; 
and  the  same  prize  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  Middleton,  for  a  collectioii  of 
pknts  of  the  Cactus  tribe,  the  effulgent  brilliancy  of  whose  petals  eclipsed 
erery  thing  else  in  the  room.  There  were  a  great  many  pinks,  some  vrom 
members  of  the  Norwich  Florists*  Society  [We  should  be  glad  to  have 
regular  notices  of  the  meetings  of  this  Society];  and  others  from  Mr. 
Toll,  Mr.  H.  Newton,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Re^isolds,  and  Mr.  Asker.  The 
last-mentioned  gentleman  also  sent  a  stand  with  twenty  sorts  of  China 
roses  from  four  bushes,  and  twenty  sorts  of  other  roses ;  and  another 
stand  coQtainmg  seventeen  sorts  of  roses  from  one  bush.  There  were  also 
a  great  many  beautiful  irises,  especiallY  some  sent  by  Mr.  Fairbnm.  The 
fruits  were  fine ;  there  were  a  few  melons,  and  a  brace  were  to  be  seen  on 
one  of  the  cottagers'  tables.  Strawberries  were  abundant  and  enormous; 
Wilmot*s  superb  carrying  away  the  palm  for  size ;  but  the  CaroKnas,  and 
Bowntons,  and  Keen's  seedlings  beating  them  in  delicacy  and  richness  of 
flavour.  W.  Brereton,  Esq.,  ofBritton,  sent  two  large  and  handsome  vine* 
(the  white  muscadine),  in  pots,  with  about  thirty  pendent  bunches  of  well- 
ripened  grapes  growing  on  them ;  and  some  splendid  strawberries.  Mr.Tipple 
of  Wymondham  obtained  a  small  silver  medal  for  some  good  bnnches  of 
black  Hamburgh  grapes :  and  Mrs.  Ives's  gardener  had  the  same  prize  for 
some  black  pnnce.  There  were  also  many  varieties  of  other  fruits  and 
vegetables,  especially  some  of  the  very  best  ash-leaved  kidney  potatoes, 
sent  by  Mr.  Vince,  that  have  ever  been  exhibited.  The  cottagers'  tables 
were  covered ;  and  we  no  longer  have  to  r^et  that  so  few  of  this  class  are 
induced  to  come  forward.  They  have  found  out  that  the  Society  are  will- 
ing to  encourage  them,  and  they  have  wisely  profited  by  the  discovery. 
No  less  a  sum  than  10  guineas  was  given  to  this  class,  at  the  last  Meeting, 
for  nearly  100  prizes ;  and  an  offer  R'om  the  chairman  at  the  dinner,  John 
Longe,  Esq.,  of  **  a  set  of  tea  china  to  the  value  of  2/.,  and  two  volumes 
of  the  Saturday  Magazine"  to  the  cottager  who,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
shall  have  obtained  the  neatest  number  of  prizes  for  fruits  and  vegetables ; 
and  the  same  prize  to  the  cottager  who  shall  have  obtained  the  greatest 
number  of  prizes  for  flowers  during  the  year,  cannot  fail  to  operate  as 
a  still  further  inducement  to  encourage  the  industrious  habits  of  this 
portion  of  our  contributors.    (Bury  and  Norwich  Post,  July  3.) 

Northamptonshire.  —  Northamptonshire  United  Horticultural  Society* 
April  18.  The  following  articles  were  particularly  deserving  of  notice:  — 
New  golden  cress,  a  very  superior  salad,  from  Earl  Pomfret.  Ericas, 
some  fine  specimens,  from  W.  J.  Dunkley,  Esq.  Ribes  san^lneum,  a  very 
beautiful  specimen,  from  Earl  Pomfret.  Some  superb  specimens  of  Azalem 
indica  41ba ;  and  C%ctus  Vandesti,  E'pacris  impressa,  and  numerous  other 
fine  plants,  from  Mr.  Atkins.  Some  very  fine  grapes,  strawberries,  pines, 
geraniums,  and  other  beautiful  specimens  of  plants,  &c.,  from  Lord  South- 
ampton. The  auriculas  and  hyacinths  were  particularlv  beautiful.  A  fine 
Cam^lh'a  japonica  dlba,  and  other  plants,  from  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Cockayne 
Medlycott.  Black  hyacinth,  cucumbers,  strawberries,  forced  flowers,  and 
numerous  other  fine  specimens,  from  E.  Bouverie,  Esq.  There  were  also 
some  very  good  broccoli,  new  potatoes,  forced  rhubarb,  and  numerous  other 
vegetables  and  fruits.     {Northampton  Mercury,  April  26.) 

June  21.  There  were  some  noble  specimens  of  the  Cl&ctus  tribe;  one, 
especially,  from  Lord  Southampton,  whidi  excited  great  attention.  A 
beautiful  Fuchsia  gr&cilis,  from  E.  Bouverie,  Esq.,  was  also  much  admired. 
The  pelargoniums  were  very  numerous  and  beautiful.  Among  the  new 
plants,  the  yellow  Noisette  rose,  the  Pettinia  pbcenfcea,  and  Schiz^nthus 
retiksus,  deserve  particular  mention.  All  the  fruits  were  remarkably  fine; 
pines,  grapes,  and  strawberries  (one  plate,  from  £.  Bouverie,  Esq.,  contain- 
mg  eighteen  to  the  pound) ;  and  a  plate  of  beautiful  apples,  from  Mrs. 
Hughes.    (Ibid,,  June  22.) 
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Juhf  25,  The  show  both  of  ftowera  end  fruh  was  remarkablj  brilliant. 
Prizes  were  given  for  roses,  carnations,  and  georainas ;  and  Messrs.  Mar- 
tin, Halhday,  and  Atkins  appear  to  have  been  we  most  successful  com- 
petitors. The  articles  exhibited  for  the  cottagers'  prizes  were  excellent. 
(^Northampton  Mercury^  Aug.  3.) 

July  30.  Prizes  were  given  for  carnations  and  picotees ;  and  Mr.  Mes- 
senger and  Mr.  Halliday  were  the  most  successful  competitors,    (llnd,) 

NoRTHUifBERLAND.  —  Newcastle  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society, 
Numerous  exotics  were  exhibited;  and  some  veij  fine  vegetables  and 
fruit.  The  committee  awarded  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  W.  Kellv^gardener 
to  A.  Donkin,  Esq.,  Jesmond,  for  an  essay  on  the  cultivation  of  Trevir^na 
cocclnea,  delivered  in  by  him  at  the  Meeting  held  in  October  lafit.  W. 
Falla,  Esq.  F.L.S.,  in  addition  to  many  prece£ng  donations,  has  presented 
to  the  library  of  this  Society  the  second  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
cultivated  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  at  Chiiunck. 
(Newcastle  Courant,  March  8.) 

May  7.  The  best  auricula  was  Grimes's  privateer,  shown  by  Mr.  Mor- 
ris; hyacinths,  polyanthuses,  &c.,  were  also  exhibited.  Twelve  varieties 
of  seedling  apples  were  exhibited  bv  Mr.  Michael  Hall  of  Beacon  Loueh, 
in  a  state  of  Wh  preservation ;  and  two  large  dishes  of  baking  and  eating 
apples,  in  excellent  order j  from  J.  C.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Point  Pleasant.  The 
pelargoniums  and  hyacinths  were  very  beautiful.    {Ibid,) 

June  7.  A  great  variety  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  There  were 
six  heads  of  belle  et  bonne  lettuce ;  and  seven  extremely  large  stalks  of 
the  giant  rhubarb,  weighing  24  lbs.,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Henry  Newton, 
nurseryman,  Newcastle.  The  pelargoniums  from  Mr.  Clarke's  were  the 
most  beautiful  we  ever  witnessed,  and  made  a  splendid  addition  to  the 
show ;  and  for  which  the  judges  awarded  him  a  silver  medal.  The  CVbum 
pedunculatum,  from  Mr.  Losn,  was  nearly  5  f%.  high,  and  was  the  most 
regular  and  beautiful  plant  ever  exhibited  here.    (Ibid,,  June  15.) 

Hexham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  May  11.  A  great  variety 
of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  were  exhibited.  Among  the  prizes,  one 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Joseph  Robson,  sen.,  gardener,  Hexham,  for  the  best 
four  stalks  of  rhubarb  (red  Goliath) ;  quite  superior  to  any  we  have  seen, 
and  even  larger  than  the  esteemed  Winlaton  sort.    (Ibid,) 

The  Morpeth  Florists*  Society,  —  Ma^  6.  A  number  of  auriculas  and 
hyacinths  were  exhibited,  and  various  prizes  were  distributed.    (Ibid,) 

May  30.    Prizes  were  given  for  tulips.    (Ibid.) 

Staffordshire.  —  Lichfield  Florist* s  Society,  This  exhibition  was 
principally  for  carnations  and  picotees.  Some  fruits  were  shown,  among 
which  was  a  new  grape  called  Grange's  seedling. 

Wolverhampton  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society,  —  Julu  29.  Car- 
nations and  picotees  were  the  principal  articles  exhibited.  Of  the  goose- 
berries, the  Heaviest  red,  the  roanng  lion,  weighed  22  dwts.  18grs.; 
white,  eagle,  20  dwts.;  yellow,  gunner,  19 dwts.  12grs.;  and  the  green, 
peacock,  19  dwts.  6  grs. 

August  5,  This  exhibition  was  also  for  carnations,  picotees,  and  goose- 
berries. The  largest  red  gooseberry,  the  roaring  lion,  weighed  23  dwts. 
12 grs.;  white,  eagle,  23  dwts.  10  grs. ;  yellow,  gunner,  19 dwts.  6 grs.; 
and  the  green,  peacock,  21  dwts.  6  grs. 

Suffolk.  —  Bury  HorticuUmral  Society,  April  30.  Unpropitious  as 
the  season  has  been  for  the  productions  of  the  garden,  this  exhibition  was 
truly  gratifying ;  and  the  utility  of  the  institution  in  stimulating  the  am- 
bition of  the  amateur,  the  professional  gardener,  and  the  cottager,  is  every 
year  more  plainly  manifested.  Although  the  supply  of  fruits  was  small  on 
this  occasion,  it  included  some  admirably  preserved  apples  of  the  finest 
description,  amongst  which  we  may  especially  mention  the  cottagers'  non* 
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pareils  as  some  of  the  best  we  erer  saw.    There  was  one  dish  only  of 
excellent  strawberries.    (Bury  and  Norwkh  Post,  May  8.) 

Surrey.  —  Dorking  Horticultural  Society.  This  newly  established  and 
flourishing  Society,  we  are  happy  to  find,  has  rapidly  incr^tsed ;  and  now 
reckons  nearly  all  the  surrouncung  gentlemen  and  gardeners  among  its 
members.  —  J.  W,    Dorking,  April  19. 

Warwickshire.  —  Btrmmgham  Botanical  and  HorHculiural  Society. 
June  19.  and  20.  This  was  the  first  public  exhibition  of  this  Society; 
and  about  400  articles  were  shown.  Many  of  these  were  from  the  nur- 
sery of  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons,  Handsworth,  and  the  remainder  from 
the  gardens  of  numerous  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbour* 
hood.  *  The  plants  firom  the  gardens  at  Edgbaston  were  not  shown  for 
competition.  They  were  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
comprising  stove,  green-house,  alpine,  and  herbaceous  plants,  the  greater 
part  of  them  in  flower.  With  the  exception  of  a  few,  which  were 
mixed  with  the  others  on  the  circular  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
they  were  arranged  on  the  right  hand  stand  by  themselves.  A  plant  of 
PetuTua  phoenScea,  51  ft.  high,  stood  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  circular 
stages,  and  an  Eriophyilum  caespitosum,  3  ft.  in  diameter,  spread  over  the 
top  of  the  other.  Among  those  on  the  stage  appropriated  to  the  plants 
firom  the  garden  were,  Schiz&nthus  Ho6keri,  Andr6meda  ^uxifdlia,  Aia^ 
g&Uis  Webbidna,  B^llium  crassifdlium,  Be^dnsa  Seildo,  Cineraria  lictea, 
Colldmia  linearis,  Cyp^Ila  Herbert/,  Digitalis  lacinito  and  minor,  Hunne> 
m^nnia/umarisefdlia,  Isopl^xis  canari^nsis,  Linhria  supina,  Linum  sp.  nova, 
fix>m  Chile,  1832,  LeptostSma  m&ximum,  Z^^chnis  pyrenaica,  Mutlsis 
sup^rba,  t£?noth^a  setrulata,  Scoparia  flava,  Terbena  radicans,  &c.  A 
lai^e  plant  of  ^eraclettm  sp.  (cow  parsnep)  stood  upon  the  floor,  and  was 
the  object  of  considerable  attention.  The  Society's  plants  formed  of  them- 
selves a  splendid  and  highly  interesting  collection ;  and  served  to  display 
to  full  advantage  the  sk&l  and  scientific  culture  of  Mr.  Cameron,  the  much 
respected  curator.  No  money  prizes  being  offered  at  this  show,  a  sub- 
scription was  raised,  chiefly  among  the  members  of  the  committee,  for  the 
.purpose  of  presenting  to  those  gardeners  who  distinguished  themselTes  on 
the  occasion  some  testimonial  of  approbation.  Six  gardeners  were  s^ 
lected  by  the  judges;  and  suitable  presents,  with  inscriptions,  are  ia 
course  of  preparation,  and  will  be  transmitted  to  them  as  soon  as  they  are 
completed.     (See  p.  462.)     (Arises  Birmingham  GazettCy  June  24.) 

August  21.  and  22.  The  awning  for  the  reception  of  plants  was  raised 
over  one  of  the  walks  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gardens,  by  which  the  fiili 
extent  of  the  terrace  was  left  for  the  company  to  promenade,  and  the  con- 
servatory and  houses,  before  partially  obscured,  were  seen  to  fiiU  advantage. 
Owing  to  the  advanced  penod  of  the  season,  the  variety  of  stove  and 
green-house  plants  was  not  so  numerous,  but  ihe  coup  d^ceil  on  entering 
the  awning  rar  surpassed  either  of  the  former  exhibitions,  firom  the  briUiant 
display  of  fine  tender  annuals  and  geomnas,  of  which  latter  there  were 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  glasses.  The  number  of  cut  specimens  of 
hardy  plants  also  contributed  much,  ftom  their  variety  of  colour,  to  aid 
the  general  effect.  There  was  an  extensive  and  choice  collection  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  of  which  there  were  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
dishes.    {Ibid.,  August  26.) 

Deritend  and  Bordetley  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  June  20. 
The  display  of  rosea  was  most  extensive  and  beautifiil ;  at  least  one  thou- 
sand spedmena  graced  the  flower-stand,  for  a  large  portion  of  which  the 
Society  was  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  Earl  of  Bradford  and  Mr. 
Waddell  of  Small-heath.  A  large  variety  of  choice  pinks  were  exhibited ; 
but  the  ranunculuses  were  few  in  number.  A  rare  and  splendid  Gloridaa 
sup^ba,  Ax>m  John  Willmore,  Esq.,  of  Oldford,  supposed  to  be  the  only 
specimen  that  has  bloomed  in  this  part  of  England  ouring  the  last  fifteen 
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years,  adorned  the  centre  of  the  first  prize  stand,  and  commanded  un>- 
versal  admiration.  Four  hundred  specimens  from  Messrs.  Pope  and 
Sons  of  Handsworth,  among  which  were  the  finest  collections  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  pelargoniums,  seedling  pinks,  roses,  &c.,  greatly  increased 
the  beauty  of  the  stands ;  and  many  of  their  fine  specimens  were  duly 
appreciated  by  the  judges,  a  large  portion  of  the  prizes  having  been 
awarded  to  them.  The  nosegays  and  sroups  of  flowers  were  very  numer- 
ous ;  and  among  them  was  a  fine  one  from  Lord  Hood,  and  a  superb  one 
from  Mr.  Smith,  the  gardener  of  James  Wooiley,  Esq.  The  strawberries 
were  matchless  in  quality,  and  their  tempting  fragrance  was  the  subject  of 

gmeral  remark.  The  cherries  and  grapes  were  very  fhie,  and  the  melons 
om  Mrs.  Taylor  of  Moseley  Hall  attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Sadler, 
the  gardener  of  Sir  Charles  Throckmorton,  carried  away  a  great  number 
of  prizes  for  fruits  and  v^etables.  The  cucumbers  were  very  fine ;  and 
one  fi-om  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Hockley  was  much  admired.  Mr.  Kendall 
emptied  his  green-house  and  pits  of  all  their  finest  specimens,  and  was 
more  than  usually  successful.  The  cottagers'  and  artisans'  stand  pre- 
sented a  most  gratifying  display;  and  the  committee  were  as  liberal  as 
their  funds  would  allow  in  giving  rewards  for  the  most  approved  qpec^ 
mens.   (Arises  Birmingkam  Gazette,  June  24.) 

Wiltshire.  —  WiUt  and  General  Horticultural  Society.  April  9.  Never 
were  plants  and  flowers  exhibited  in  greater  beauty ;  and  the  thanks  of 
the  city  and  county  are  due  to  the  gentlemen's  gardeners  for  the  very 
great  perfection  to  which  they  have  brought  their  productions.  Many 
prizes  were  distributed;  and  we  observe  that  Mr.  Hughes,  gardener  to 
C.  B.  Wall,  Esq.,  Mr.  Dodd,  gardener  to  Col.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Christie, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  were  among  the  most  successful  com- 
petitors. Several  cottagers'  prizes  were  awarded.  (Salithuty  and  JVitt^ 
Chester  Joumaly  April  15.) 

June  18.  Numerous  prizes  were  awarded,  among  which  were  twelve 
for  cottagers.  A  stalk  of  the  giant  rhubarb,  which  weighed  nearly  2  lbs., 
was  shown  by  J.  T.  Thring,  Esq.    (Ibid,,  June  24.) 

Worcestershire.  —  Worcestershire  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society* 
Sept,  18.  Pines  in  profusion  from  the  Marchioness  of  Downshire's,  Sir 
C.  S.  Smith's,  Rev.  Mr.  Harward's,  Captain  Vernon's,  and  others,  ap- 
peared in  the  highest  possible  state  of  perfection,  and  were  universally 
admired.  Peaches  ana  nectarines  were  not  quite  so  plentiful ;  but  some 
ver^  fine  specimens  of  grapes  attracted  notice,  as  well  as  some  curious 
varieties  of  plum.  One  of  the  latter,  from  Dr.  Prattenton's,  a  seedling 
that  had  never  been  budded  or  grafted,  elicited  much  remark.  To  enu- 
merate the  endless  varieties  of  apple  and  pear  that  literally  crowded  the 
tables,  we  find  to  be  impossible :  we  can  only  say,  that,  with  such  a  display 
in  view,  Worcestershire  will  not  easily  give  up  the  palm  as  the  land  of 
apples  and  pears.  Its  inhabitants  might  now,  with  as  much  propriety  as 
Michael  Drayton  says  their  ancestors  did  at  the  battle  of  A^ncourt,  dis- 
play for  their  banner,  —  "  Worcester  —  a  pear  tree  laden  with  its  fruit." 
We  ought  to  notice  that  two  fine  young  trees  of  the  Court  of  Wick  pippin, 
from  Mr.  Eaton's,  in  full  bearing,  graced  the  northern  end  of  the  haU. 
(Berrowe's  Worcester  Journal,  Sept.  19.) 

Yorkshire.  —  Doncaster,  Retford,  and  Bawtry  HorticuUural  Society, 
April  11.  This  was  the  first  public  exhibition  of  this  Society.  The  room 
in  which  the  fruit,  vegetables,  and  plants  were  arranged  was  decorated  by 
Mr.  Shooter,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Gal  way,  in  a  tasteful  manner, 
with  festoons  of  evergreens,  &c.  All  the  staces  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants  were  fully  occupied ;  and  the  interest  which  prevailed  on  the  occa- 
sion was  heightened  by  the  liberality  of  Lady  Galway,  who  furnished 
several  specimens  of  beautifiil  and  rare  plants.    A  beautiful  collection  of 
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ericas  wa9  exhibited  by  Mr.  Duncan,  gardener  to  Lord  Althorp;  but  tbey 
liad  not  been  in  his  possession  a  sufficient  time  to  obtain  a  prize.  The 
first  exhibition  of  this  Society  has  commenced  in  so  auspicious  a  manner, 
as  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  especially  if,  as  we  hope  wul  be  the  case,  the 
patronage  of  the  neighbouring  families  be  still  further  extended,  that  the 
future  exhibitions  will  prove  the  source  of  considerable  utility,  gratifi- 
cation, and  attraction.  (Ihncaster,  Nottingham,  and  JJncoki  Gazetie, 
April  19.) 

Hull  Floral  and  Horticultural  Soaety.-^Matf  6.  and  7.  Many  beaodfid 
flowers  were  exhibited.  The  prizes  for  the  two  best  auriculas.  Flora's 
flag  and  Stretch's  Alexander,  were  both  gained  by  Mr.  D.  Brown. 
(Hull  and  Rockingham  Gazette^  May  11.) 

May  23.  This  was  a  show  of  tulips,  and  some  very  fine  flowers  were 
exhibited.  The  prize  for  the  best,  mcomparable  bienfait,  was  adjudged 
to  Mr.  William  Burman.    (/Airf.,  May  25.) 

June  17.  The  ranunculuses  exhibited  at  this  show  were  not  so  numer- 
ous as  on  some  former  occasions ;  which  circumstance  was  owing  to  the 
long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  which  is  so  unfavourable  to  these 
flowers.  We  had  the  pleasure,  however,  of  witnessing  some  of  a  new 
and  rare  kind,  several  ot  which  had  been  raised  from  seed  by  the  amateurs 
of  this  town.  The  premium  for  the  best  flower,  Benjamin,  was  adjudged 
to  Mr.  Beecroft.    (ibid,,  June  22.) 

July  1.  This  exhibition  was  for  pinks  and  roses.  The  premium  for 
the  best  pink.  Miss  Beresford,  was  gained  by  Mr.  T.  Simpson ;  and  that 
for  the  best  rose,  the  moss  Prpvence,  by  Mr.  R.  Oglesby.    (/W.,  July  6.) 

Jufy  30.  This  exhibition  was  in  the  highest  degree  splendid.  The  car- 
nations and  picotees,  we  venture  to  say,  could  not  be  excelled  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  amateur  in  flowers  was  not  less  gratified  with  them, 
than  with  a  display  of  rare  curious  German  stocks,  consisting  of  twenty- 
seven  varieties  of  as  many  difierent  hues.  The  (grapes,  melons,  and  goose- 
berries were  also  fine,  and  did  great  credit  to  then*  respective  owners.  We 
have  sincere  pleasure  in  observing  that  the  taste  for  horticulture  is  increas- 
ing in  this  neighbourhood.    (Ibid,,  Aiigust  3.) 

Leeds  Exhibition  of  Camationi  and  Picoteet.  —  August  5.  Some  fine 
flowers  were  exhibited  by  B.  Ely  and  S.  Peace.    (Ibid,,  August  16.) 

Sheffield  Horticultural  Society,  —  May  22.  The  principal  attraction  at 
this  exhibition  (the  ladies  apart,  of  course)  were  the  plants  sent  firom  the 
gardens  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  which  were  considered  by  the  judges  as  of  the 
rarest  kinds  ever  exhibited.  Plants  were  also  received  from  the  garden 
and  conservatories  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Whamcli&,  the 
Rev.  W.  Bagshaw,  B.  Ward,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Fisher,  Holmes,  and  Co., 
Miss  Marshall,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  pronounced  of  the  most  superior 
sorts.  The  tulips  were  also  very  attractive ;  but  the  display  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  not  equal  to  those  of  former  exhibitions.  A  plate 
of  very  fine  Keen's  seedling  strawberries  was  sent  from  Chatsworth. 
(Sheffield  Mercury,  May  25.) 

West  Riding  Horttcuhurai  Society*-^  July  18.  The  exhibition  of  fruits^ 
flowers,  and  v^tables  was  unusually  fine  and  extensive.  Over  the  music 
gallery  we  noticed  a  very  tasteful  design,  composed  with  hardy  flowers 
from  the  gardens  of  O.  Wentworth,  Esq.,  of  WooUey  Park,  representing 
the  royal  arms,  with  the  inscription,  '*  Auxilio  vi|imus  vestro"  (We  flourish 
under  your  protection).  The  platform  exhibited  its  usual  decorations, 
among  which  was  a  very  splendid  hardy  bouquet,  containing  upwards  of  350 
sorts  of  flowers,  from  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Barratt  of  Wf£eneld.  Among 
the  flowers  were  Tropse^olum  majus  var.  atrosanguineum,  or  blood-coloured 
•  nasturtium,  William  Barratt,  Wakefield ;  Poivrea  coccinea,  S.  Appleby, 
Rev.  J.  A.  Rhodes;  and  a  beautiful  variety  of  marigolds,  firom  Mn. 
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Fawkefl.  The  Bhow  of  georginas,  for  the  season  of  the  j^,  wm  of  the 
most  splendid  description,  amounting  to  about  300  varieties.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  new  annuals,  the  Schiz&nthus  Ho6kert,  gained  the 
prize  for  the  best  exotic  annual.  Among  the  green-house  plants  were,  P^- 
tunia  phcenfcea,  Terbena  Lamberts,  V.  venosa,  Salpigldssis  Barclayafia, 
Oxylobium  cordifdlium  (new  variety),  and  C/xalis  Deppet,  with  a  variety 
of  others  newly  introduced.  The  different  kinds  of  culinary  vegetables 
in  the  exhibition  were  remarkably  fine.  {Wakefield  and  Halifax  Journal, 
July  20.) 

Sept.  25.  The  decorations  of  the  room  were  unusually  tasteful  and 
elegant.  In  front  of  the  music  gallery  was  a  stag's  head  of  immense  size, 
between  the  antlers  of  which  were  suspended  two  very  large  bunches  of 
Hyrian  grapes,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  design  of  flowers, 
and  surmounted  by  the  inscription,  '*  Numbers,  chap.  xiii-.  verse  23."  This 
decoration  was  sent  by  A.  Heywood  Esq.,  of  Stanley.  The  decorations 
in  front  of  the  platform  at  the  head  of  the  room,  as  well  as  the  festoons  of 
flowers  which  were  suspended  along  its  sides,  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam fiarratt,  nurseryman,  of  Wakefield,  and  were  decidedly  superior  to 
the  ornaments  on  former  occasions.  We  noticed  the  following  plants 
among  those  sent  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper,  botanic  gardener  to  the  Kight 
Hon.  Earl  Fitzwilliam ;  the  Notelse^a  punctata,  in  flower,  supposed  to  be 
the  first  time  of  its  flowering  in  England.  The  Cymbfdium  lahcifdliuni 
and  iVep^nthes  distillatoria,  or  pitcher  plant ;  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
Crinum  amibile,  from  Major  Farrand  of  Arden  Grange;  also  the  Psidium 
Cattleiamim,  or  purple-fruited  guava,  from  the  gardens  of  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Rhodes ;  and,  from  the  same  place,  the  Vemonia  axillifldra,  a  plant  and 
specimen  of  a  cone  of  Binksia  griindis,  from  New  Holland.  A  new  species 
of  /Si&lvia  was  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  S.  Sharp,  which  he  brought,  in  July 
last,  out  of  the  county  of  Hertford.  It  was  raised  from  seed  sent  from 
Corfii ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  until  this  year  the  plant  was  unknown  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Thomas  Belton,  gardener  to  C.  Winn,  Esq.,  Nostdl 
Priory,  exhibited  a  specimen  of  a  rare  fungus,  i^gdricus  nobilis ;  likewise 
three  fine  specimens  of  dwarf  cockscombs.  The  vegetables  exhibited  were 
of  the  very  first  description,  consisting  of  almost  every  production  of  the 

r'den.  A  medal  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Appleby,  gardener  to  the  Rev. 
A.  Rhodes,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  West  Riding  Society,  to 
be  ^ven  to  ^hose  gardeners  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves  at  its 
periodical  meetings.  This  is  the  third  medal  which  has  been  given  by  the 
London  Societv  to  the  West  Riding  Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Major 
exhibited  a  model  of  a  machine  for  warming  stoves,  green-houses,  fi^mes, 
or  rooms,  with  hot  water,  which  excited  some  attention,  and  can  be  fur- 
nished at  a  very  trifling  expense.  The  cucumber  exhibited  by  J.  Cattoo 
was  grown  from  seed  produced  from  a  cucumber  raised  this  year,  sown  in 
January :  its  length  was  22  in. ;  it  was  one  of  the  specimens  that  gained 
the  prize.  Many  other  very  beautiful  specimens  were  exhibited  from  the 
gardens  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  neignbourhood ;  and  numerous  prizes 
were  distributed.    (Ibid,,  Sept.  27.) 

Yoric  Floral  and  Horticultural  Sodeiy,  —  The  appearance  of  the  hall 
resembled  that  of  one  vast  conservatory.  The  most  magnificent  and  nu*e 
plants  abounded,  and  flowers  of  every  varied  hue  shed  their  perfumes 
around,  dispensing  firagrance  far  and  wide.  A  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall  was  covered  with  pelargoniums,  of  which  there  were  at  least  seventy 
different  species,  many  of  them  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  kinds. 
On  the  right  hand,  a  great  number  of  charming  exotics  were  tastefully 
arranged ;  and  on  the  left  was  a  fine  display  of  vegetables  and  fruit  which 
had  been  shown  for  prizes.  There  was  a  rich  profiision  of  peas,  cucum^ 
bers^  rbubarby  salad,  potatoes^  gooseberries^  &c. ;  and  the  prize  vegetables 
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were  particularly  fine  specimens.  The  prize  flowers,  bouquets,  and  stove 
plants  were  arranged  on  a  cross  table  at  the  bottom  of  the  haU :  these 
were  admirable  specimens  of  the  various  kinds.  Two  gigantic  bouquets 
were  placed  at  the  back  of  this  table ;  they  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Wood, 
gardener  to  Messrs.  Backhouse,  and  by  Mr.  Clarkson ;  were  eadi  upwards  of 
10ft.  high;  and  contained  a  Tast  number  of  varieties.  Several  other 
handsome  bouquets  ornamented  the  room.  There  was  also  a  variety  of 
handsome  stove  and  |reen-house  plants,  and  above  fort^  varieties  of  seed- 
ling calceolarias.  Prizes  were  given  for  tulips,  pelargoniums, &c.  (Wake' 
field  and  HaUfiu  Journal,  Sept.  27.) 

June  19.  Among  the  green-house  plants  exhilnted  was  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Callistemon  «al(gnus.  This  splendid  specimen  is  a  native  of 
iNew  South  Wales,  and  was  introduced  mto  this  country  in  1788;  it 
stands  12  (I.  high,  is  covered  with  upwards  of  thirty  spikes  of  beautifiil 
scarlet  flowers,  and  was  a  plant  of  general  admiration  in  the  room.  A 
beautiful  fuchma  in  full  flower  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hammond.  The 
ranunculuses  were  small  and  few ;  but  the  roses,  pinks,  and  pekugontums 
were  very  fine.    (Ibid,,  June  22.) 

York  Florists*  Society.  ^-' June  17.  This  show  consisted  chiefly  of 
ranunculuses  and  pelargoniums;  and  many  very  fine  specimens  were 
exhibited.    (Ibid,) 

York  Horticultural  Society.  —  April  24.  Much  taste  ¥^as  shown  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  plants  and  flowers ;  and  on  entering  the  hall,  the  spec- 
tacle was  a  striking  and  beautiful  one.  In  the  middle  of  the  centre  circle 
of  a  noble  Gothic  room,  tables  were  placed,  which  were  covered  with 
auriculas,  hyacinths,  polyanthuses,  bouquets,  &c.,  in  rich  profusion ;  toge- 
ther with  a  number  of  beautiful  plants  in  flower,  firom  the  stoves  md 
green-houses  of  several  friends  to  the  Society.  On  each  side  were  ranged 
a  great  variety  of  noble  exotics,  from  the  stoves  and  green-houses  of  Dr. 
Simpson,  Miss  Nelson,  Mrs.  Pickard,  J.  Buckle,  Esq.,  Alderman  Oldfield, 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  Mr.  Hammond,  and  Mr.  Priestman.  A  beautiiul 
specimen  was  exhibited  of  Wistaria  Consequkna,  which  excited  much 
attention,  and  was  universally  admired.  Ainong  the  ornaments  of  the 
room  were  a  number  of  flowers  cut  from  turnips,  carrots,  and  other  vege- 
table substances,  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  cook  at  the  Black  Swan  Hotel, 
which  were  much  admired.     (Yorkshire  Gazette,  April  7.) 

Guernsey  and  Jersey.  —  Guernsey  Horticultural  Society.  July  25. 
This  was  the  first  public  exhibition  of  a  Society  which  has  not  been  long 
formed,  but  which  is  rapidly  attaining  considerable  importance.  The  car- 
nations consisted  principally  of  the  kind  called  yellow  picotees,  with  a  few 
flakes  and  bizarres ;  and  filled  a  stage  of  four  shelves,  each  shelf  being 
42  ft.  long.  A  large  rose-leaved  daric  slate  colour,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion ;  also  two  GKiernsey  seedlings,  raised  last  year,  in  the  Royal  Samia, 
by  Charles  de  Jersey,  Esq. ;  and  Dr.  Brock's  seedling.  There  were  also 
three  collections  of  cut  flowers  (yellow  picotees),  one  containing  eighty 
specimens  of  seedlings,  from  Dr.  Brock,  raised  this  year,  comprisine  many 
of  great  beauty ;  and  a  specimen  fi-om  Charles  de  Jersey,  Esq.,  of  seed- 
lings raised  this  year,  which  attracted  universal  admiration ;  as  did  also 
that  great  favounte  William  the  Fourth.  The  zeal  and  well-merited  suc- 
cess of  the  two  gentlemen  above  named  are  worthy  of  being  imitated.  It 
is  impossible  to  particularise  the  merits  of  all  the  diflerent  flowere  exhi- 
bited on  the  occasion ;  but  among  the  most  striking  were  those  named  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lord  De  Saumarez.  There  was  also  a  variety  of 
rare  and  beautiful  exotics,  amone  which  we  particularly  noticed  Pofvres 
coccinea,  Quisqulilis  Indica,  Onnum  amencknum,  and  Fuchsia  rio- 
bdsa,  all  in  fuU  flower;  Astrapse^a  Wallkhfi,  from  the  stove  of  lOr. 
Brock ;  a  beautifiil  plant  of  Clethra  arb6rea,  in  full  flower;  and  a  table  of 
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rare  ericas  from  Mr.  Collyer's  (vl  public-spirited  nurseryman),  together 
with  three  or  four  superb  specimens  of  iVerium  splendens,  excited  uni- 
versal admiration,  both  for  tneir  beauty  and  perfume.  (Guerruey  Cornet^ 
July  29.) 

Jeney  Agriculiural  and  Horticultural  Sodety.  —  This  Society,  being  only 
just  established,  has  not  as  yet  had  any  public  exhibition ;  but,  from  the 
rules  a^eed  upon  at  a  meeting  of  several  of  the  influential  persons  in  the 
island,  it  appears  likelv  to  be  of  essential  benefit :  and  we  need  scarcely  add, 
that  we  most  earnestly  wish  it  success.    (Jersey  Times ^  Aug.  27.) 

WALES. 

Glamorgan  and  Monmouthihire  HorHctdtural  Society*  -*  June  5.  A  num- 
ber of  green-'house  and  stove  plants  were  sent  by  Mr.  Miller  of  Bristol, 
including  a  great  variety  of  salpiglossises,  ericas,  and  calceolarias.  There 
were  also  many  beautiful  plants  sent  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the 
vicinity,  among  which  several  cactuses  and  pelargoniums,  and  a  most 
beautiful  mesembryanthemum  caused  particular  admuration.  (Glamorgan^ 
Monmouthy  and  Brecon  GazettCy  June  15.) 

Swansea  and  Neath  Horticultural  Society,  —  ilioy  25.  This  exhibition 
was  remarkably  fine  in  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables ;  and  the  cottagers' 
flowers  and  vegetables  were  particularly  admired.  Seven  prizes  were 
awarded  to  cottagers,  a  circumstance  highly  creditable  to  the  Society  [and 
to  the  cottagers]. 

August.  A  number  of  very  beautifiil  and  valuable  plants  were  exhi- 
bited ;  and  many  prizes  were  distributed,  among  which  were  about  twenty 
to  cottagers,  ne  cannot  allude  to  the  productions  on  this  occasion,  as 
space  prevents  us,  further  than  to  say  there  were  several  hundred  geor* 
gmas  m  the  room,  but  many  sadly  injured  by  coming  from  a  distance.  We 
are  happy  to  remark  that  the  non-subscribers  were  doubled  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  the  cottagers  increased.  We  think  it  well  to  notice  a  collection 
of  carnations  which  were  brought  bv  Thomas  Harper,  as  it  may  induce 
cottagers  to  cultivate  good  things ;  for  this  man  obtained  orders  for  five 
dozen  of  his  flowers,  at  Is,  each,  from  several  ladies  of  distinction  :  there^ 
fore,  far  greater  advantages  may  accrue  to  the  cottager  than  merely  the 
prize  or  prizes  awarded  to  him.    (Cambriany  Aug.  31.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeenshire.  —  Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society,  Nov,  12. 1832* 
Prizes  were  awarded  for  apples,  pears,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  (Aberdeen 
Joumaly  Nov.  14.  1832.) 

June  22.  The  specimens  presented  for  competition  were  excellent,  parti« 
cularly  the  peas,  cauliflowers,  and  potatoes.  There  were  only  two  specimens 
of  cherries;  the  one  from  the  garden  of  Colonel  Campbell  of  Blackball^ 
and  the  other  from  the  garden  of  Sir  R.  D.  H.  Elphinstone  of  Logic  £1- 
phinstone.  Two  specimens  of  strawberries  :  that  from  the  garden  of  Mr, 
Aiken,  Strawberrybank,  was  the  best.  Several  groups  of  ornamental 
flowers  were  upon  the  table :  those  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Forbes  of 
Springhill  were  the  best  and  most  admired.     (Ibid,,  June  27.) 

Ayrshire.  —  Ayrshire  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Society.  May  31. 
The  show  of  horticultural  produce  was  reoLoned  fully  superior  to  the 
average  display  at  the  commencement  of  the  season ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  classes  to  which  prizes  were  awarded,  many  choice  specimens  of  rare 
and  beautiful  plants  and  flowers  were  exhibited.  The  show  of  tulips  was 
much  admired ;  and,  we  understand,  even  a  more  varied  and  brilliant  dbplay 
might  have  been  exhibited,  but  for  the  intense  heat  which  prevailed  for  the 
last  few  weeks  bringing  manv  beds  too  early  into  bloom.  Among  the 
choice  plants  we  noticed  tlie  K>llowing :  —  Pesdnia  tenuifolia  pl^a,  a  very 
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fine  plant,  a  native  of  Russia,  and  the  firnt  time  ever  exhibited  in  Britam  ( 
two  varieties,  elegans  and  dlba,  of  the  JDodecatheon  Mekdia,  or  American 
cowslip,  both  beautiful  plants ;  Z^ilium  monadelphum,  not  a  very  rare  bat 
a  very  fine  plant ;  three  species  of  Cyprip^dlAm,  or  lady's  slipper,  pubes- 
cens,  parvinorum,  and  Calculus ;  Camp&nula  ^axifraga,  a  rare  and  fine 
species  from  Siberia;  from  Mr.  John  Goldie,  Wrightfield.  A  fine  specimen 
of  the  i?6sa  Bdnksicp  lutea,  reared  on  the  open  wall,  from  Mr.  Skinner, 
Auchincruive.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Saxifrsg^  Cotyl^on,  from 
Koselle  garden,  attracted  much  attention.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  C^reos 
flagellifdrmis ;  good  specimens  of  the  Tropae^olum  pentaphyllum,  (/xalis 
fioribunda ;  i2dsa  Smithti,  or  yellow  Noisette ;  and  Petunia  phcenf cea,  from 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Son.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  citron  fruit,  from 
Mr.  Rose,  Eelinton  Castle.  Among  the  a^ncultural  specimens,  a  species 
of  clover,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Skinner,  Auchmcruive,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion :  the  THfoiium  incam^tum,  an  Italian  annual,  not  so  remarkable  for 
its  recent  introduction,  as  for  its  limited  cultivation,  in  this  country.  We 
understand  the  Society  are  indebted,  for  the  introduction  of  the  seed  of  the 
specimen  shown,  to  their  benevolent  patron,  Mr.  Oswald  of  Auchincruive. 
The  spike  of  flowers  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  about  3  in.  in  length,  and  of  a 
dark  red  colour ;  the  stalk,  fiill  grown,  measures  3  ft.  Mr.  Skinner  observed 
that  the  seed  is  remarkably  prolific.  About  the  1st  of  September  last,  he 
sowed  30  falls,  which  brairded  in  about  three  weeks,  and  was  in  fiiil  bloom 
about  the  middle  of  May ;  presenting  a  most  luxuriant  appearance,  and 
yielding  about  .300  stones  per  acre.  A  variety  of  early  vegetables  were 
shown.  Dale's  hybrid  turnips  were  admired.  The  mangold  wivzel,  which 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Alton,  Fullerton,  from  its  size  and  fine  state  of  preserv- 
ation, attracted  particular  observation,  being  considered  superior  to  any 
hitherto  exhibited  at  this  season  of  the  year,     (^t;*  Advertiser,  June  6.) 

Sept,  4*  The  room  was  tastefiilly  decorated  with  arches,  and  festoons 
of  flowers  and  shrubs ;  and  many  of  the  articles  exhibited  for  conipetitioQ 
were  certainly  very  fine  specigiens.  The  agricultural  department  of  the 
show  was  rather  deficient  m  point  of  quantity  and  variety ;  but,  we  believ^ 
steps  will  be  taken  to  remedy  this  ddect  against  next  year.  Among  m 
plants  shown  was  Ferbena  vendsa;  Erythrolae^na  conspicua,  9  ft.  nigh. 
There  was  also  a  decanter,  mSde  from  a  curious  knotty  piece  of  birch 
wood,  presented  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  wright,  Wallacetown.  A  sowing  ma- 
chine, presented  by  Mr.  Daniel  M* Naught, Warwick ;  and,  as  far  as  resided 
carrots,  those  who  saw  it,  and  were  competent  judges,  approved  of  it,  and 
recommended  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Highland  Society.  A  branch  of  an 
arbutus  or  strawberry  tree,  covered  with  fruit,  was  presented  firom  Ros^ 
neath  flower-garden :  the  plant,  although  only  nine  years  planted,  measures 
41  ft.  in  circumference,  and  9  ft.  in  height.  A  quantity  of  fia  was  exhi- 
bited, from  Mr.  Selkirk,  gardener,  Roseneath,  from  a  tree  41  ft.  in  breadth 
by  18  ft.  in  height,  on  which  there  are  at  present  above  1000  fruit.  Bfr. 
Alexander  Malcolm,  gardener,  Roseneath  Cottage,  presented  specimens  of 
red  beet  and  carrots ;  also  three  bottles  of  wine,  made  from  white,  red,  and 
black  currants,  without  any  addition  of  wine  or  spirituous  liquor.  The 
red,  in  particular,  was  considered  very  excellent.  (4yr  Observer,  Sept.  10.) 

Dumfriesshire.  —  Dumfries  and  Galioway  Horticultural  Sodety. 
Sept,  19.  Mr.  Grierson  produced  41  new  kinds  of  potatoes,  which  he  had 
cultivated  in  his  garden  at  Baitford,  from  seed  which  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Lawson,  Edinburgh,  seedsman  to  the  Highland  Society.  He  also  pro- 
duced a  large  and  fine  specimen  of  black  turnip.  A  fine  stalk  of  Indian 
corn,  12ft.  long,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Rankine.  A  prize  of  one 
sovereign  was  awarded  to  R.  Black,  blacksmith,  Tynronkirk,  for  the  best 
kept  cottage  garden,  and  in  which  was  the  best  assortment  of  vegetables 
Prizes  were  also  awarded  to  the  same  person  for  the  best  onions,  cabbage, 
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and  saro^s;  to  Thomas  Smith,  shoemaker,  Tynronkirk,  fbr  the  best  carrots 
and  turnips ;  and  to  John  Hairstens,  Thomhifl,  for  the  best  German  greens, 
potatoes,  and  onions.  The  •  show  of  fruit  and  flowers  was  very  fine. 
(Dumfries  and  Galloway  Courier,  Sept.  25.) 

FiFESHiRE.  —  Cupar  Horticidinral  Society.  Sept,  19.  The  specimens 
exhibited  were  very  fine,  but  there  was  not  so  great  a  variety  as  we  have 
occasionally  seen  exhibited :  the  show  was  principally  of  fruit,  but  there 
were  some  few  flowers.     (Fifeshire  Journal,  Sept.  21.5 

St.  Andrews  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society,  SepU  16.  The  fruits  were  of 
the  finest  description ;  and  there  was  a  rich  variety  of  flowers,  both  hardy 
and  exotic.  The  collection  of  georginas  presented,  in  their  fineness  of 
form  and  beauty  of  colour,  a  very  interesting  spectacle.  The  culinary  ve« 
getables  also  were  of  an  astonishing  description,  and  showed  at  once  the 
excellence  of  their  culture.  Such  a  display  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables 
was  never  before  seen  within  the  ancient  and  venerable  city  of  St.  Andrews. 
There  was  shown,  from  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Cheap,  a  splendid  broad-leaved 
myrtle  in  full  bloom ;  Calceolaria  rugdsa,  blcolor,  tricolor,  and  Caleyamr, 
F6chsfa  globosa,  micrpph;^lla,  gracilis,  and  a  splendid  collection  of  georginas; 
also  a  pot  of  muscadine  grapes,  fourteen  bunches,  from  the  garden  of  John 
Small,  Esq. ;  some  fine  seedling  georginas  from  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Glass, 
Abbey  Park,  and  from  the  garden  of  Col.  Lindsay  of  Balcarres ;  some 
beautiful  seedling  carnations,  and  twelve  dark  double  hollyhocks  from 
Mr.  Lumsden*s,  Lathallan ;  and  some  excellent  georginas,  &c.,  from  Mr. 
Bowsie,  writer.    (IbidJ) 

Mid-Lothian. —  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  Dec,  6.  The  prize 
samples  of  fruits  and  v^etables  formed  a  rich  and  interesting  display,  su- 
perior to  any  which  we  have  lately  witnessed.  The  specimens  of  fine 
winter  pears  belonging  to  kinds  recently  introduced  from  France  and 
Flanders,  and  now  successfully  cultivated  in  many  of  our  gardens,  occupied 
a  prominent  place.  The  dessert  apples  were  likewise  much  admired.  All 
the  specimens  had  the  names  attached  to  them.  The  collection  of  shad- 
docks, and  of  oranges,  sweet  and  bitter,  was  interesting ;  many  persons 
scarcely  believing  that  Scotland  could  have  produced  such  fruit :  thev  were 
chiefly  fi-om  Woodhall,  Dalhousie,  and  Raehills  gardens.  Among  tlbe  un- 
common culinarv  v^etables,  one  of  the  most  important  was  a  b^ket  of 
blanched  Buda  kale  (or  Jerusalem  kale)  fi-om  Archerfield,  where,  it  was 
mentioned,  this  dish  has  become  a  favourite.  Genuine  specimens  of  three 
uncommon  kinds  of  beet,  the  Neapolitan,  Bassano,  and  red  turnip-rooted, 
were  fi*om  the  Society's  Experimental  Garden  at  Edinburgh ;  also  the 
purple  and  white  kohl  rabi,  and  likewise  several  kinds  of  turnips,  of  un- 
common shapes  and  colours,  particularly  the  Boatfield  turnip,  long  white 
and  long  yellow,  white  French,  and  white  French  tipped  with  pink,  and  the 
new  black  turnip,  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  a  white  turnip  and  the 
black  Spanish  radish.  These  productions  were  considered  highly  credit- 
able to  the  zeal  and  talents  of  Mr.  Barnet,  the  superintendent  of  the  gar- 
dens. The  secretary  read  an  account  of  the  cultivation  of  the  water-lemon, 
or  fruit  of  the  Passiflora  /aurifolia,  at  Ripley  Castle  in  Yorkshire,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Henderson,  gardener  there,  and  also  a  letter  fi*om  James  Spence, 
Esq.,  announcing  a  present  to  the  garden  of  fifty  kinds  of  bulbs  and  seeds, 
lately  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Lieutenant  Williamson  of 
the  42d  Regiment.     {Edinburgh  Advertiser,  Dec.  11.  1832.) 

March  7.  Besides  the  competition  flowers,  a  splendid  collection  of 
hyacinths  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Sons,  comprising 
most  of  the  rare  kinds  now  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Thomas  Cleghorn,  seeds- 
man, also  produced  an  excellent  collection  of  hyacinths,  and  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham of  Comelv  Bank  Nursery  sent  a  fine  seedling  camellia  raised  in 
Scotland.    Of  the  plants  sent  for  exhibition,  the  following  were  among  the 
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most  conspicuous :  —  Two  splendid  plants,  in  full  flower,  of  the  Axiles 
Mifdliay  a  specimen  of  the  Cmnamdmum  verum  in  full  fruit,  a  rare  occur- 
rence in  this  country ;  also  specunens  of  the  Galinthus  pUcatus,  A^jax 
exfguus,  A.  nanus  both  mhjor  and  minor,  Acacia  afflnis,  flowered  in  the  o|>eQ 
air,  all  from  the  garden  of  the  Society's  secretary  at  Canonmills,  and  with 
which  the  committee  were  so  much  pleased  as  to  pass  a  unanimous  Tote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  William  Brackenrioge,  his  gardener,  as  affording  ample 
proof  of  skilful  management.  An  elegant  plant  of  E'pacris  impr^ssa  was 
sent  from  the  rich  collection  of  Professor  Dunbar,  at  Rose  P&rk.  From 
Mr.  Cunningham's  nursery  at  Comely  Bank  were  sent  a  fine  plant  of 
i^hodod^ndron  arbdreum  hj'bridum,  also  a  collection  of  rare  camellias  in 
full  flower.  A  large  and  splendid  plant  of  JSrlca  linnaeokRpf,  which  oc- 
cupied the  centre  of  the  exhibition  table,  and  a  specimen  of  the  Platyldbinm 
parvifldrum,  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  were  much  admired.  The 
Society's  Experimental  Garden  supplied  well-grown  specimens  of  PlHBn6- 
coma  proHfera,  and  Ardisia  crenulata,  besides  varieties  of  rare  and  curious 
culinary  yegetables,  consisting  of  beets,  turnips,  kohl  rabi,  and  Buda  kale. 
(Edifdntrgh  Advertiser,  March  12.) 

Erperimental  Garden,  Edinburgh.  —  Jtme  6.  When  the  competition  was 
over,  the  whole  plants  (except  the  calceolarias,  of  which  there  were  120 
pots,  and  which  occupied  a  separate  stage)  were  arranged  on  the  extensiye 
stage  before  alluded  to,  which  was  about  60  ft.  in  length,  the  lai^gest  plants 
being  placed  in  the  centre.  The  coup  df^ceil  was  yery  grand,  and  the  most 
competent  judges  declared  that  they  had  never  witnessed  so  rich  a  display. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  were  from  Mr.  Cunningham's  nurseries  at 
Comely  Bank ;  such  as  Boronta  serrulkta  (probably  the  finest  specimen  in 
Europe),  EvicB,  florida  41ba,  and  Schiz4nthus  Ho6keri.  Others,  of  great 
merit,  were  from  the  collection  of  Professor  Dunbar  at  Rosepark,  particu- 
larly about  twenty  species  of  beautiful  and  splendid  examples  of  Cape  ericas 
and  Azalea  (ndica  phoenlcea,  Alstrcemeria  pulcheila  more  than  7  ft.  high, 
and  Corrae^a  specidsa.  Some  fine  plants  were  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Co.,  Leith  Walk,  particularly  Fuchst<7  globosa,  and  Oalifstachys 
oviita  and  lanceolata.  The  numerous  specimens  froih  tfaemrseries  of 
Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Sons,  Inverleith,  attracted  much  notice,  par- 
ticularly the  Nieremb^rgta  [Petunia]  phoenlcea  and  N.  gracilis.  As  on  former 
occasions,  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  contributed  largely  to  the  show ; 
among  the  most  remarkable  plants  from  that  excellently  managed  establish- 
ment were  an  elegant  palm,  Latdnia  borbdnica,  with  £rica  metulaefldra, 
spuria,  and  odor^Lta,  all  of  great  beauty.  Some  good  specimens  of  Camellia 
and  Fuchsia  were  sent  from  Dalhousie  Castle  garden.  We  must  not  omit 
to  notice  a  new  species  of  Nieremb^rguz,  unrivalled  for  colour,  raised  from 
seeds  brought  from  South  America,  at  the  garden  of  Mr.  Neill,  from  whose 
collection  also  appeared  very  fine  specimens  of  Dionse^a  muscipula  and 
Sinnfngta  guttlita.  The  garden  of  the  Society  afforded  some  noble  plants, 
particularly  Araucdria  Cunninghkmi,  A^ep^nthes  distillat6ria,  Fuchsta  Th6m- 
sont,  Begdnta  lucida,  and  Cvpripedium  spectdbile ;  the  latter  of  extraor- 
dinary size  and  beauty.  A  specimen  of  Cereus  fiagellifdrmis,  trained  to  a 
neat  small  trellis,  and  covered  with  flowers,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Waddd, 
Hermitage  Hall,  had  a  singular  effept.  An  incomparable  specimen  of 
JRdsa  B^nksup,  covered  with  clusters  of  flowers,  from  an  open  wall  (west 
aspect)  at  Hopetoun  House  garden,  was  much  admired.  Some  very 
admirable  specimens  of  camellia,  from  the  garden  of  Sir  Robert  Preston 
of  Valleyfield,  occupied  a  prominent  place  on  the  grounds.  {Edtntfurgk 
Advertiser,  June  7.) 

Renfrewshire.  —  Glasgow  Horticultural  Society.  June  21.  Several 
specimens  of  the  choicest  flowers  were  shown,  which  attracted  genovl  ad- 
miration :  the  yegetables  exhibited  were  early,  and  of  the  most  exceUent 
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quality ;  and  the  fruits^  such  as  peaches,  nectarines,  and  strawberries,  were 
very  superior  both  in  appearance  and  flavour.  The  prizes  were  awarded 
chiefly  for  ranunculuses,  roses,  anemones,  and  other  flowers  of  the  season. 
(^Glasgow  Free  PretSy  June  22.) 

Stirlingshire.  —  SHriing  Horticultural  Society.  Mayl.  Prizes  were 
given  for  auriculas,  hyacinths,  and  other  spring  flowers ;  there  were  also 
many  green-house  and  stove  plants  exhibited,  and,  being  splendid  speci- 
mens, the  plants  in  full  flower,  and,  in  general,  properly  named,  they  gave 
much  interest  to  the  show.    {IM.) 

July  4.  —  Besides  the  pnzes  distributed  for  the  usual  articles,  the 
directors  having  offered  a  silver  medal,  with  an  inscription  (to  the  person, 
whether  a  member  of  the  Society  or  not),  for  the  best  model  of  a  moss  or 
heath  house,  and  a  premium  for  the  best  rustic  chair  to  be  produced  at 
this  meeting,  a  spirited  competition  took  place,  when  the  result  was  as  un- 
der:  Moss  house,  Ist,  James  Henderson  (aged  16),  son  of  Mr.  William  Hen- 
derson, gardener,  Oartur;  2d,  James  Faichney,  journeyman  gardener, 
Airthrey  Castle ;  3d,  Michael  Carmichael,  apprentice  gardener,  Folmaise. 
Besides  these,  there  appeared  in  competition  two  models  from  Blair  Drum- 
mond,  one  from  Kippenross,  and  one  from  Westertown.  Rustic  chair, 
1st,  James  Clow,  W estertown ;  2d,  John  MacKenzie,  Blairdrummond  ; 
3d,  George  Gow,  Wester  Livilands.  Alexander  Gow,  Wester  Livilands,  a 
rustic  bridge,  formed  over  a  chasm  of  rockwork,  studded  with  wild  plants. 
The  principal  object  of  attraction,  on  this  occasion,  was  this  admirable  collec- 
tion of  moss  houses,  whic^  occupied  a  large  table,  placed  on  the  terrace  con- 
tiguous to  the  hall :  it,  bemg  appropriately  overhung  with  indigenous  shrubs, 
produced  an  effect  novel  and  ioiposing.  All  the  specimens  in  this  depart- 
ment were  particularly  admired,  and  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  the  juvenile  constructors.  Displays  of  these  useful 
d^orations,  so  much  connected  with  the  improvement  of  our  flower-gar- 
dens and  rural  scenery,  are  a  new  feature  in  the  exhibitions  of  horticultural 
societies,  and  are  as  yet  peculiar  to  Stirling  alone.  The  subject  is  certainly 
deserving  of  the  highest  encouragement,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  example  will  be  followed  in  other  districts.     (Ibid^  July  12.) 

[We  like  much  the  idea  of  inducing  young  men  to  compose  rustic 
structures,  combining  rockwork  and  vegetation,  because  we  think  it  will 
improve  their  taste  in  landscape-gardening.  We  recommend  the  idea  to 
be  mished  farther,  and  encouragement  to  be  given  for  models  of  plantations, 
grouped  in  the  natural  manner.  A  board  might  be  adopted  as  the  surface 
of  a  park  or  lawn,  and  sprigs  might  be  stuck  into  it  in  imitation  of  trees; 
water,  rocks,  roads,  and  walks  might  also  be  introduced.] 

Sept.  12. —  This  exhibition  was  for  georginas,  hollyhocks,  &c.,  and 
autumnal  fruits  and  vegetables.  Numerous  fine  specimens  were  shown, 
and  many  prizes  were  awarded.    (^Ibid.,  Sept.  20.) 

IRELAND. 
Belfatt  Horticultural  Society, —  May  21.  Among  the  flowers,  the  tulips 
were,  of  course,  at. this  season  the  greatest  attraction.  The  anemones 
and  ranunculuses  were  not  equal  to  what  we  have  seen  on  former  occa- 
sions. Some  tender  heaths,  of  great  beauty,  were  exhibited,  which  very 
deservedly  obtained  a  prize.  The  China  roses  were  particularly  remark- 
able for  their  rarity ;  some  very  uncommon  kinds  having  been  produced 
for  the  first  time.  Many  of  the  pelargoniums  were  new  varieties,  and  they 
presented  a  splendid  appearance :  as  a  whole,  they  were  decidedly  a  mag* 
nificent  collection,  and  prove  what  skill  and  care  were  used  by  the  compe* 
titors.  The  double  stock  gillyflowers  were  not  fine.  Two  beautifiil  plants 
of  the  cactus  tribe  excited  the  admiration  of  the  meeting :  Cactus  trium* 
l^uins  (the  finer  of  the  two  by  fiir),  Mr.  Scott ;  and  Cereus  speciosfasimus, 
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Mr.  Anderson.  The  fruits  presented  some  ripe  strawberries  (firom  the 
gardens  of  the  Marquess  of  Donegall  and  of  Mr.  Brownlow),  ripe  grapes, 
full-grown  green  peas,  carrots,  turnips,  cauliflowers,  and  asparagus ;  the 
last  of  a  very  superior  description.  A  very  fine  cucumber  (measuring 
about  24  in.  in  length),  which  was  raised  by  Mr.  Scott  (Ornieau).  {^Nmih" 
em  Whigy  May  23.) 

DubWfi  JiorticuUural  Society. — AprU  30.  The  display  of  rare  and  beau- 
teous productions  of  the  garden  afforded  convincing  proof  that  horticul- 
ture is  making  rapid  strides  in  this  country.  Amongst  the  plants  exhibited, 
we  were  particularly  struck  with  the  beauty  of  two  specimens  of  rhodo- 
dendron, nybrids  between  the  arbdreum  and  catawbi^nse.  This  splendid 
variety  never  before  flowered  in  this  country.  They  were  sent  from 
Mr.  Toole's  nursery,  CuUen's  Wood.  From  the  College  Botanical  Gardens, 
among  other  remarkable  plants,  we  perceived  the  Fuchsia  globdsa,  the 
Anthoc^cis  littdrea,  the  Peithtia  phoenlcea,  and  the  ilcacia  verticUlata. 
The  botanical  earden  at  Glasnevin  suso  contributed  a  number  of  fine  exotic 
plants ;  and  others  were  sent  by  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood..  (  Warder, 
oiAy  4.) 

June  18.  An  exceedingly  fine  and  well-grown  specimen  of  Petuvia 
phoenicea,  and  a  great  vanety  of  fine  calceolarias  sent  in  by  Mr.  Scott, 
gardener  to  K.  Williams,  Esq.,  Drumcondra  Castle.  Mr.  Scott*s  fine 
striped  seedling  eeorgina  (Scott's  defiance),  which  obtained  the  prize  last 
autumn,  was  exhibited  in  flower.  Two  vines,  in  pots,  bearing  large  bunches 
of  ripe  grapes,  raised'from  layers  this  year;  also  some  enormous  cucum-' 
bers,  sent  m  by  Mr.  Nevin,  from  the  chief  secretary's  gardens,  together 
with  the  beautiful  Camp&nula  laciniata  and  pulia,  Lapeyrousia  speciosa, 
&c.,and  an  uncommonly  fine  plant  of  C^eus  speciosissimus,  in  flower  and 
fiidt.  Two  ver^  fine  baskets  of  pelargoniums,  from  the  Royal  Dublin 
Societ/s  Botamc  Gardens.  A  very  beautiful  variety  of  the  Indian  cress 
Tropse  olum  majus,  introduced  from  Constantinople ;  it  was  sent  in  from  the 
garden  of  Charles  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Ham  Wood.    (Ibid.^  June  22.) 

Auguit  8.  The  following  splendid  exotics  were  sent  in  from  the  College 
Botanic  Gardens,  not  for  competition,  but  to  ornament  the  stages,  viz.. 
Circus  specioslssimus,  Chirdnia  trin^rva,  Latdma  borb6nica.  Petunia  phoe- 
nlcea, Kalosanthes  coccfnea  and  versicolor,  Angelonia  ^icariaefdlia  Alstroe- 
merta  Pelegrina,  Hedychium  m&ximum,  Tinea  fosea  ^ba,  Amaryilii  pulve-  ' 
rulenta,  A.  purpurdscens,  Nierembergta  gr&cilis.  Among  the  miscellaneous 
articles  sent  in  to  ornament  the  stages,  were  a  collection  of  annual  plants, 
upwards  of  thirty  in  number,  of  new  and  beautiful  kinds,  from  the  gardens 
of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Saurin,  and  a  branch  of  white  currants,  of 
extraordinary  fertilitv,  from  Mr.  E.  Murphy's  garden,  at  Killester  ;  also  a 
fine  basket  of  ericas  from  the  garden  of  Samuel  White,  Esq.,  Killak^. 

Dublin  Fruit  and  Flower  Exhibition,  — Aug,  8.  Mr.  Nevin,  gardener  to 
the  chief  secretary,  exhibited  specimens  of  Gladiolus  natal^nsis  and  Escal- 
16nia  monteviddnsis,  which  were  much  admired.  Two  baskets  of  heath  were 
very  beautiful,  and  several  of  the  plants  from  private  gardens;  we  were 
glad  to  see  herbaceous  plants  in  the  exhibition,  as  they  have  been  too  long 
neglected.     {Dublin  Thnet,  Aug.  11.) 

Waterfard  Horticultural  Society,  —  April  25.  This  was  tlic  first  show, 
and  the  display  of  every  production  of  the  garden  and  the  green-house  was 
superior  to  anything  that  we  could  have  expected  at  this  early  and  hitherto 
unfavourable  season,  and  we  are  convinced  that  many,  like  ourselves,  almost 
forgot  the  period  of  the  year,  while  looking  on  the  quantity  of  pines,  grapes, 
strawberries,  apples,  &c.,  in  full  perfection  of  ripeness,  surrounded  and 
ornamented  with  full-blown  roses,  mignonette,  pelargoniums,  tulips,  ane- 
mones, hyacinths,  auriculas,  &c.  &c.     (  Watcrford  Mirror^  April  27.) 

Aug,  10.  So  gorgeous  a  collection  of  fruit  was  never  before  seen  within 
our  precincts,  nor  probably  within  a  large  district  around.    Pine-apples 
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and  grapes  brought  down  bj  Mr.  Smkh,  the  gardener  of  Arthur  Ke3y,  Esq., 
of  Ballysaggartmorey  deserve  particular  mention,  having  been  a  theme  of 
general  admiration  for  their  enormous  size  and  surprising  perfection. 
Among  the  botanical  productions,  we  noticed  a  most  splendid  Yucca  glori- 
osa,  with  one  thousand  blossoms,  from  the  Waterford  Nursery ;  a  very  fine 
Yucca  filamentdsa,  from  Miss  Davis ;  Amaryllis  sup^rba,  with  other  select 
plants,  from  Woodstock ;  erythrinas,  &c.,  fi-om  Curraghmore.  The  pines, 
peaches,  melons,  grapes,  &c.,  were  truly  splendid,  from  Curraghmore, 
jBallysaggartmore,  Mount  Congreve,  &c.,  with  a  delightful  profusion  of 
geoi^nas,  carnations,  &c.    (Ibid,,  Aug.  12.) 

Notice  to  the  Secretaries  of  Provincial  Horticultural  So- 
cieties.—  The  above  notices  for  the  year  1833  are,  no  doubt,  incomplete ; 
partly  because  we  are  obliged  to  go  to  press  early  in  October,  but  chiefly 
because  notices  of  several  provincial  societies  have  not  been  sent  us.  In 
our  February  Number,  however,  we  intend  to  publish  a  supplement  to  the 
present  article,  in  which  will  be  includeid  all  tne  notices  sent  us  between 
the  middle  of  October  and  January  1.  1834.  As  we  should  wish  to  render 
these  notices  complete,  we  request  the  Secretaries  of  Provincial  Societies 
to  look  over  this  article,  and  the  list,  on  the  cover,  of  papers  received,  and 
to  supply  us  with  what  is  wanting.  We  are  most  anxious  to  show  to  the 
world  now  very  generally  a  taste  for  gardening  is  diffused  over  the  country. 


Art.  IX.     Obituary. 

Died,  at  the  Norwich  Nursery,  on  the  4th  of  September  last,  Mrs, 
Sarah  Mackie,  aged  59  years.  —  This  estimable  person  was  the  widow 
of  Mr.  William  Aram  Mackie,  and  for  the  last  sixteen  years  has  conducted 
the  business  of  this  extensive  fruit  and  forest  tree  nursery,  with  the  desim 
of  preserving  the  trade  and  its  connections  for  her  rising  family.  In  the 
performance  of  this  arduous  task  she  was  singularly  active  and  exemplary, 
and  her  exertions  have  been  for  many  years  attended  with  great  success, 
though  her  hopes  with  regard  to  the  succession  of  her  two  elder  sons 
were  painfully  disappointed.  Both  were  cut  off  just  as  they  entered  the 
period  of  manhood.  The  first  (Edward  Mackie)  perished  by  an  accident, 
while  shooting  wildfowl  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees ;  and  the  second 
(George  Mackie)  fell  a  victim  to  the  small-pox,  after  vaccination.  Not- 
withstanding these  bereavements,  Mrs.  Mackie  still  continued  the  business 
with  unabated  attention  for  the  benefit  of  her  surviving  children,  until 
September  last,  when  she  was  herself  removed,  after  a  very  short  illness. 
This  nursery  is  an  example  of  the  rapid  course  of  modern  improvement, 
for  persons  only  lately  dead  could  remember  the  whole  extent  of  the 

?ound  and  a  mile  beyond  it  an  entire  heath,  only  used  as  a  sheepwalk. 
et  this  spot,  which  was  taken  into  cultivation  about  sixty  years  ago,  has 
been  rendered  the  centre  from  which  a  great  part  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
have  been  supplied  with  the  numerous  plantations  which  have  so  much 
improved  this  district.  This  change  took  place  through  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  John  Mackie,  with  whom  the  nursery  originated,  and  from  whom  it 
descended,  in  1797,  to  his  two  sons,  William  Aram  and  John  Mackie,  by 
whom  it  was  conducted  with  great  spirit  and  success,  until  their  respective 
deaths  in  1817  and  1818,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Mackie, 
whose  death  we  have  now  to  record.  The  Norwich  Nursery  will  now  be 
earned  on  by  Mr.  Frederick  Mackie,  the  eldest  surviving  son,  who  has 
lust  added  to  the  former  stock  the  entire  collection  of  succulent  plants 
lately  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hitchen  of  Norwich,  which  has  been  highly 
esteemed  for  the  great  rarity  and  beauty  of  the  plants  of  which  it  consists. 
—J,  G.    Norwich,  Kov.  1.  1833. 
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Arcana  of  Science  and  Art,  noticed,  450. 
Bakewell's  (F.  C.)  Philoiophical  Conversations, 

announced,  96. 
Banks's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English 

Botany,  noticed,  453. 
Baxter's  Illustrations  of  the  Genera  of  British 

Flowering  Plants,  noticed,  611. 
Caledonian  Gardener's  llngazine,  ann.  4601 
Castle's  Synopsis  of  Systematic  BoUny,  as  ap. 

plied  to  the  Plants  used  in  Medicine,  609. 
De  Candolle's  Physiologic  V^g^uie,  not.  S55l 
Forbes's  Hortus  Wobumensis,  noticed,  601. 
General  Observations  on  Vegetation,  translated 

Arom  Mirbel,  noticed,  452. 
Henderson's   fiflUer's   Gardener's  Dictionary, 

noticed,  684. 
Irish  Gardener's  and  Farmer's  Magasine,  an- 
nounced, 611, 612:  noticed,  686. 
Jardine's  Naturalisrs  Library,  announced,  96L 
Lindley's  Ladies'  Botany,  announmd,  611. 
Lindley's  Nixus  Plantarum,  noticed,  606. 
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ander  von  Humboldt,  noticed,  S53. 
Main's  Catechism  of  Gardening,  announced, 

695. 
Main's  Illustrations  of  Vegetable  Physiology. 

noticed,  454.  ^^' 

Mirror  of  Literature,  Amusement,  Instruction, 

&C.,  noticed,  45a 
Mudie's  Guide  to  the  Observing  of  Nature. 

noticed,  35S. 
Murray's  Manual  of  Experiments  in  Chemistry. 

noticed,  606. 
Nees  von  Essenbeck's  Genera  Plantarum  Flone 

Germanics,  noticed,  451. 
Orr  and  Smtui's  edition  of  Miller's  Gardener's 

Dictionarv,  aniiQunced,  695.  ^ 

Poiteau  and  Vilmorin's  Lc  Bon  Jardinier.  no- 

ticed,  SOa 
Rennie's  Alphabet  of  Botany,  noticed,  354.' 
Royle's  Illustrations  r>f  the  Botany  and  other 

Branches  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Hi. 

malayan  Mountains,  and   of  the  Flora  of 

Cashmere,  announced,  460 ;  noticed,  691. 
Sowerby's  small   edition   of  English  Bouny. 

noticed,  61 L  ' 

WlilUms's  Vegetable  World,  noticed,  S59L 
Young    Gardener's    Monthly  Magasine,   an. 
nounced,  460. 

FLORICULTURE. 

Baumann*8  Monograph  ie  de  les  Camellia  de 

Bollwiller.  noticed,  361. 
Bentham's  Labiatarum  Genera  et  Species,  an. 

nounced,  611. 
Curtis's  Botanical  Magasine,  reviewed,  104. 295. 

36&  46&  616L  70L 
Edwards's  Botanical  Regieter,  reviewed,  lOlw 

235.36^483.  6ia  701.    ^ 
Harrison's  Floricultural  Cabinet,  noticed,  356. 
Henslow's  Researches  on  a  Monstrosity  of  the 

common  Mignonette,  noticed,  457.    < 
Hogg's  Supplement  to  his  Practical  Treatise  on 

the  Culture  of  the  Tulip,  Auricula,  Ranun. 

cuius,  Georgina,  &a,  ana  461. ;  noticed!  688. 
Hooker's  Botanical  Miscellany,  noticed,  340. 
Hooker's  new  and  improved  edition  of  Curtis's 

Botanical  Magasine,  noticed,  350. 
Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany,  announced,  695. 
Hooker's  5th  Volume  of  the  English  Flora, 

descriptive  of  the  British  Cryptogamia,  except 

the  Fungi,  noticed,  350. 
Horticultural  Journal  and  Florists'  Register, 
•  noticed,  456L 
Lindley's  .Oen.em  and  Species  of  Orchideout 

Plants,  the  Third  Fart,  anaounced,  611. 


LodWiges's  Botanical  Cabinet,  reviewed.  lOfc 

835.  363.  48SL  61&  70L  * 

Marshall's  Contribution  to  a  Natural  and  Eec 

nomical  History  of  the  Coco-nut  Tree.  no. 

ticed,  353.  . 

Maund's  Botanic  Garden,  rev.  104^  457.  5Sl, 

701 ;  the  bordered  edition,  611.  701. 
Rennie's  Magazine  of  Botany,  noticed,  351. 
Riven  and  Son's  Catalogue  of  the  Roses  cuiti. 

vated  at  the  Sawbridgeworth  Nurseries,  no- 

ticed,  45& 
Salm  Dyck's  Monographia  Generum  et  Specie- 
rum  Aloes   et  Mesembryanthemi,  Iconibos 

illustrata,  announced,  46a 
Sweet's  British  Flower  Garden,  reviewed.  104. 

235.  863.  483. 61&  70L 
Tyso's  CatalMve  of  Flower  Roots,  Plants.  Ac. 

noticed,  6l£ 
Wyatt's  dried  Specimens  of  Marine  Plants,  an. 

nonnced,  612. 

ARBORICULTURE. 

Ballard's  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Trees,  no. 

ticed,  687. 
Buchanan's    Selection   of  hardy  omaniental 

Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous  Plants.  im>> 

ticed.  612. 
Donald's  Catalogue  of  his  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 

Plants,  for  Sale,  announced,  612. 
Harrison's  Gardener's  and  Forester's  Reoofd. 

noticed,  455. 


HORTICULTURE. 
Doyle's  PracUcal  Gardening,  noticed,  3SSL 
Jacquin's  Monogri^yhie  complete  du  Melon, 
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viewed,  356 

Kenrick's  New  American  Orchavdist,  not.  S5Il 
Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  UorticultunU  So- 

ciety,  reviewed,  89. 
Prince's  Pomologlcal  Manual,  announced,  SlfiL 
Smith's  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Cucumben. 

Melons,  &c.,  noticed,  69SL 
The  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society 

of  London,  reviewed,  82.  34k 
Verhandlungen  des  Vereins  sur  BefAnlerung 

des  Gartenbaues  in  den  Kftniglich  Preos. 

sichen  Staaten.    Transactions  of  the  Societj 

for  the  Advancement  of  Gardening  in  the 

Royal  Prussian  States,  reviewed,  94^5821 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agronomc,  Journal  mensuel  d*  Agricultuiv.  *c 
noticed,  36^  ^ 

Drummond's  Report  of  the  Exhibition  of  Agri. 

cultural  Productions,  &c.,  reviewed,  447. 
Lance's  Cottage  Farmer,  noticed,  6ia 
Lloyd's  PracUcal  Treatue  on  Agriculture,  no. 

ticed,  459L  ^ 

Porter's  'Tropical  Agriculturist,  announced,  61fL 
Verhandlungen  der  K.  K.  Landwirthschafts. 

Gesellschaft  in  Wlen,  und  Auftake  Vemisch. 

ten  6konomischen  lohaltes,  &c.  Transactions 

of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Agricoltunl  8i>- 

ciety  of  Vienna,  noticed,  362. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Jopling>s  Practice  of  Isometrical  Perspective. 

noticed,  450. 
Loudon's  Encyclopsedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and 

Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture^  not  449. 

olS. 

Loudon's  Magasine  on  Architecture.  Buikiina. 
and  Furnishing,  announced,  461. 

:  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
Payne*a  Apiarian's  Guide,  noticed,  eo& 
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^ccLiMATiNO  of  exotic  plants,  245.  580— <585. 

■Acfdium  cancell&tuni,  facU  in  the  eoonomr  of^ 
and  the  injurious  effects,  to  pear  trees,  of  the 
panuitic  habits  oT  328.  3^;  the  primary 
growth  of  the  iEcldium  suggested  to  be 
effected  in  pear  trees*  leaves  bemre  these  have 
burst  fVom  their  buds,  498 ;  a  means  to  extir. 
pate  the  .£c(dium  proposed,  4J)9. 

Agriculture.  See  Smith  field  Club.  SUteofagri. 
culture  in  Bavaria,  in  1SS8.  411;  the  appli. 
cation  of  steam  to,  6B8.  See,  besides,  Farming. 

Aldine  Cottage,  notes  on,  518. 

Alexander,  Mr.,  the  death  of,  noticed,  38k 

Allen,  Mr.  Stephen,  a  noUce  of  the  death  and 
character  of,  256. 

Almond  tree,  the  Prussian  culture  of,  596. 

Alpine  plants,  on  the  culture  of,  592.  595. 

Amar^Uif  BeUad6ftna.  the  rate  of  growth  in  its 
scape,  593 ;  A.  revol6ta,  a  decayed  bulb  of, 
restored,  599. 

America.    See  United  States  and  Canada. 

Ampel6psi8  Aederftcea,  decorative  eff'cct  of,  566i 

Andna  CMerimdliat  facts  and  a  query  on,  63J. 

Auchincrulve'noticed,  9. 

Ant,  the  great  black,  of  Switxerland,  S71. 

Anspacb,  the  garden  of  the  palace  of,  38& 

Antheum  at  Brighton,  fkll  of,  explained,  61S. 

Aphides,  the  economy  and  habits  of  the,  more 
particularly  of  the  A^his  hiimuli,  443 ;  facts 
on  the  economy  and  habits  of  A.lanfgera,  and 
OD  means  of  destroying  this  insect,  334.  to  339. 

Apple,  the  qualities  of  the  Gravenstein,  de- 
tailed, 503 ;  the  Kerry  pippin  noticed,  67  !• 

Apple  tree,  the,  and  its  h-uit  Mr.  Knight's 
experiments  productive  of  the  earliest  sight 
of  the  Aruit  of  seedling  apple  trees,  86 ;  he  re- 
commends  the  propagation  of  apple  trees  Arom 
cuttings  of  their  roots  and  layers  of  their 
branches,  88 ;  efftets  of  pruning  as  practised 
on  apple  trees,  371.  688 ;  observations  on,  and 
means  proposed  for  destcoyinj;,  various  kinds 
of  blight  and  insects  which  infest  the  apple 
tree,  334 — 341 ;  a  mode  of  planting  to  prevent ' 
canker  aixruing  to,  503.  650. 

Apricot,  the  Moorpark,  a  query  on  the  cause  of 
a  disease  usual  to  the,  723. 

Arboriculture,  the  formation  of  a  national 
society  for  the  promotion  of,  suggested,  .^1  i 
the  suggestion  approved,  714 ;  the  connection 
between  arboriculture  and  geology  demon, 
strated  by  lists  of  different  species  of  trees 
which  afibct  different  soils,  291 ;  consider, 
ations  on  the  effbct  in  landscape  of  various 

Secies  of  trees  cultivated  in  the  artx>retum  of 
essrs.  Loddiges,  468 ;  similar  considerations 
on  the  trees  in  the  arboretum  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  472 ;  arboriculture  is 
almost  impracticable  on  the  coast,  see  Coast 
Motes  on  the  state  of  arboriculture  in  a  part  of 
Germany,  in  1828, 40a    See  also  Pruning. 

Ardgowan,  noticed,  lOi 

Asparagus,  an  account  of  a  new  kind  of  pro- 
tecting  frame  for  forcing,  in  the  open  ground, 
346 ;  a  mode  of  forcing  asparagus  indicated, 
695 ;  modes  of  cultivating  asparagus,  323.  6S7. 

Aster,  Chinese,  the  German  varieties  of,  6B0. 

Australia,  information  on,  342 ;  the  safe  arrival 
of  Mr.  Richard  Cunningham  at  Sydney,  470 ; 

Axe,  a  battering,  for  felling  timber,  297. 

A^ea,  a  notice  of  certain  Chinese  varieties  of, 
with  variMated  flowers,  imported  by  Mr. 
M'Gilligan,  474  j   Messrs.  Whitley  and  Co. 


cultivate  upwards  of  90  hardy  kinds  of  Axalea, 
475 :  a  query  on  cultivating  the  greeo-house 
kindsof  AsAlea,  63a 

Baden,  notes  and  reflections  on  the  gardens,  and 
some  oihcr  objects  in,  257 ;  on  the  villa  of 
Christiana,  queen  of  Sweden,  at,  264 ;  on  the 
burial  ground  at  Badeii,  265 :  on  the  state  of 
horticulture  in,  268 ;  on  the  Black  Forest  in 
the  duchy  of,  269. 

Bagatelle,  the  grounds  of,  noticed,  133^ 

Baker's,  Colonel,  residence  in  Salisbury,  16L 

Balsam,  the,  may  be  propagated  Arom  cutting^ 
the  mode  described,  89. 

Bargally,  noticed,  13. 

Barganny,  noticed,  8. 

Bark.beds,  modes  of  managing,  124 

Batts,  — — ,  Esq.,  the  residence,  of,  noticed,  16L 

Bavaria,  notes  on  the  principal  gardens  of,  385k 
396 ;  on  the  state  of  landscape.gardening  in, 
385 ;  of  floriculture  in,  403 ;  of  horticulture 
in,  406;  of  arboriculture  in,  408:  agriculture 
in,  411 ;  management  of  towns  in,  414 

Bayle  Farm,  near  Thames  Ditton,  noticed,  478. 

Beaconsfield,  and  the  churchyard  of,  647. 

Bear  Wood,  notes  on  the  grounds  a^  679. 

Bees,  names  of  some  species  of  plants  whose 
flowers  are  much  visited  by,  690;  suggestions 
on  bees  and  beehives,  273.  606. 

Bel  Respire,  the  garden  of  described,  151. 

Berg,  notes  on  the  royal  chAteau  of,  393. 

Berthoud's,  M.,  villa,  139;  house,  140. 

Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  lists  of  plants 
raised  Arom  seeds  in,  of  species  additional,  ac- 
cording to  their  names,  to  tliose  in  Loudon's 
HortuM  BHtannicus,  111.240;  the  names  of 
certain  tender  species  of  plants  which  with- 
stood, unprotected,  in  the  Birmingham 
Botanic  Garden,  the  winter  of  1832, 465. 

Blackie.  Mr.  Robert,  death  and  character  of,  256L 

KlAtrqunan,  noticed,  8. 

Blight,  a  notice  of  the  various  acceptation  of 
the  term,  441.    See  Insects  and  Fiingi. 

Bodin,  M.  Soulange.    See  Fremont 

Borders  in  which  Aruit  trees  grow,  evil  effects 
of  croppine  with  vegetables,  321. 

Boursault,  M.,  the  gardens  of;  described,  145. 

Box  tree,  French,  hablU  of,  91 ;  cultivation  of 
the  box  tree  in  England  suggested,  722. 

Breathing  places  for  towns,  remarks  on,  698. 

Briggs's  villa,  notes  on,  518. 

Brighton,  notice  of  a  magniflcent  domical  con- 
servatory at,  464;  fall  of  the  Antheum,  613. 

Buildings  for  gardening  and  farming  purposes, 
Mr.  Mallet's  mode  of  constructing,  19& 

Bulstrodo  Park,  notes  on,  648. 

Bumham,  notes  on  the  village  of,  656;  on  a 
villa  near  the  village  of,  643w 

Busbridge,  near  Milford,  noticed,  481. 

Cabbages,  Mr.  Kendal's  method  of  propagating 
cabbages  by  slips  and  cuttings,  »&  591 1 
M.  Fursteuau's  treatment  of  growing  cab. 
bages,  596 ;  soot  immixed  with  the  soil  to  be 
planted  with  cabbages  preserves  them  Arom 
the  ravages  of  the  grubs  of  the  family  of 
moths,  A'bct^uuUe,  572 ;  it  does  not,  718 ;  Acts 
on  preparing  cabbage  for  pickling,  9a 

Calcot  House,  noticed,  670. 

CalliOpsis  blcoior  and  Atkinsoniana,  a  mode  of 
inducing  these  to  bear  their  blouoms  nearer 
the  ground  than  they  usually  do,  5»5.    . 

Cally  House  and  grounds,  noticed,  7. 

Canada,  Lower,  the  stote  of  gardening  in,  159 ; 
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the  prospects  of  gardeners  who  may  purpose 
to  emigrate  thither,  164 

Canker,  on  the  cure  of,  in  young  firuit  trees,  503 ; 
a  mode  of  planting  adopted  to  prevent  cank6r 
in  the  apple  tree,  650. 

Caoutchouc,  a  mode  of  dissdring  in  pyrollg- 
neous  eUier,  fi43. 

Caprington  Castle,  noUced,  la 

Cardoon,  the,  its  uses  in  France,  93^ 

Carlsruhe,  notes  on  the  park  and  gardens  at, 
S99:  on  the  public  gardens  at,  262;  on  the 
public  English  garden.  263 ;  on  the  garden  of 
the  Margravine  Amelia,  863;  the  principal 
cemetery  at,  265;  the  botanic  garden  at,  9B& 

Carnation,  Mr.  May's  mode  of  cultivating  the, 
3i5 ;  do  iron  stakes  poison  the  roots  of  the 
plants  of  carnations  to  which  thev  are  placed 
contiguous?  378;  an  enquiry  for  a  black 
flowered  carnation,  599 ;  remarks  bv  Mr.  Hogg 
on  laying  carnations,  690;  true  clove,  pink, 
yellow  carnation,  and  yellow  i^nk,  6Si. 

C&ssia  multiglandulbsa  Jac.,  hardihood  of,  58L 

Castle  Dykes,  noticed.  11. 

Castle  Semple,  noticed.  11. 

Celwy,  Italian,  iU  qualities.  671. 

Cereuses,  the  fragrance  of  the  fruit  of,  475. 

Chair,  a,  invented  by  Mr.  Saul,  for  a  garden ; 
with  remarks  on  the  princifMes  involved  in 
designing  of  chairs  for  the  samepurposes,  541. 

Chalybeate  spring,  a,  in  Dorton  Park,  70a 

ChantiUy,  the  park  of,  noticed,  131. 139. 

Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  Indian  and  Chinese 
^ants  received  at  the,  presented  by  the  Hon. 
£.  L  Company  to  the,  615. 
.Chemistry  In  gardening,  122.  28&  887.  376l 
502 ;  and  remarks  on  accenting  the  technical 
terms  of  chemistry,  18S.  376.  50a  627.  See 
Electrieity  and  Radiation. 

Cherry  tree  and  its  fruit:  on  pruning  and  train, 
ing  the  morello  cherry  tree,  73;  the  relative 
periods  of  ripening,  and  relative  quattties,  of 
the  early  purple  wiigne,  the  early  May,  and 
the  May  duke  kinds  of  cherry,  86;  notes  on 
the  cherry  gardens  in  the  Vale  of  Mont- 
morency, 129 :  the  progress  of  the  fbrmation 
of  the  seed  within  the  nut  of  a  cherry  tree, 
531 ;  coDdderations  on  sowing  cherry  stones, 
596;  low  price  of  cherries  at  Reading,  668; 
klrach.waaser  from  them  suggested,  668. 

Chestnut  tree,  the  Spanish  (Castftnea  v^sca  L.), 
the  mode  and  result  of  kiln-drying  the  nuts 
of  the,  In  Cevennes,  France,  93 ;  notes  on  the 
quaUty  of  the  wood  of  the,  55a  593. 

Chlmon&nthus  frigrans.  on  cultivating,  630. 

Chinese,  their  method  of  proMgating  fruit 
trees,  890 ;  a  criticism  on  Mr.  Main's  observ. 
ations  on  Chinese  scenery,  714;  a  criticism 
on  Mr.  Main's  notes  on  the  practices  of  the 
Chinese  In  relation  to  tea,  7ia 

Chrysanthemum,  Chinese,  the  late  Mr.  Ha- 
worth's  new  arrangement  of  the  dooble> 
flowered  kinds  of,  318 ;  a  notice  of  the  small 
brown  flowered  variety  very  recently  intro- 
duced to  England,  727. 

Churchyards:  notes  on  the  churchyard  near 
Hedsor  House,  646;  on  that  at  Arley,  near 
Kidderminster,  646 ;  on  that  at  Beaconsfield, 
647;  notes  on  a  churchyard  at  Reading,  and 
a  description  of  the  structure  of  a  certain 
kind  of  tomb  adopted  in  it.  eSU. 

Cities,  a  list  of  the  plants  which  will  thrive  in, 
Qfi ;  names  of  some  species  of  trees  which  will 
live  in,  118. 

Claremont,  noticed,  478. 

Cteghorn'i  nursery,  Mr.  Robert,  see  Montreal 

Cliefiien  House  and  gardens,  notes  on,  645. 

Ciimites,  its  influence  on  vegetation,  4i6,  709l 

Closeburn  Hall,  noticed,  14. 

Coast,  the  eBtocU  ot  the  wind  on  the,  on  trees. 
547;  a  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  will 

grow  on  the,  550;  an  enumeration  of  the  dif. 
culties  which  oppose  the  decorating  of  coast 
grounds  with  trees  and  shrulw.  715. 
Coccin^lla  septempunot&ta,  habits  of,  415. 
Cockscomb,  the  dimensions  of  a  large,  196. 
Coflbe  tree  of  America,  see  Oymndcladus. 


Coley  Park  passingly  noticed,  8691 

Commellmi  ccel^sti^  modes  of  cultivating,  SSL 

Conservatory,  a  magnificent  domical,  464w 

Cork  tree,  see  Oak. 

Com,  British  kinds  of,  the  obtaining  improved 
varieties  of;  by  hybridisement  suggested,  125 ; 
beneflt  and  Injury  to  com  from  the  rook,  see 
.Rook. 

Corn,  Indian,  CobbeCt's,  the  results  of  three 
years'  experience  In  cultivating,  in  Lanca- 
shire, 76;  the  best  mode  of  malting  maixe  or 
Indian  com  enquired  for,  38a 

Cottagers,  see  Labourers.  Cottage  gardeoe 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  see  Scotland. 

Covent  Garden  market,  the  price  of  garden 
products  sold  in,  and  observations  on  the 
successive  prospects  in  gardening  policy,  127. 
84a  381.  511.  634i  724 :  the  capwrity  of  mea. 
sures  used  in  Covent  Garden  market,  36a 

OatsB^gus,  see  Hawthorn. 

Crocuses,  an  eulogy  on,  699. 

Crosslee  Cottage,  noticed,  14 

Cucumber  (Chcumis  satlvus  L.)  tiie  germen  of 
the,  cannot  be  immegnated  with  the  poUen  of 
the  melon,  119.  374;  a  description  of  a  pit 
suited  to  the  culture  of  early  cucumbers,  and 
of  amode  of  cultivating  them,  71 ;  Mr.  Smith's 
mode  of  cultivating  the  cucumber,  093  ;  the 
results  of  an  instance  ofnowing  the  cueum. 
her  .in  heath  mould,  SSu  See  alao  Mrion  ; 
notes  on  the  Cikcumis  flexubsos,  656. 

Culzean  Castle,  noticed,  18. 

Currant  trees,  modes  of  removing  aphides  and 
the  honey  dew  from,  338, 339. 

Cypress,  the  deciduous,  facts  on,  96L 

Daisy  plants  from  turf,  (m  extirpating.  378. 

Dalscairth,  some  ol^ects  at,  noticed,  li. 

Delphinium  grandiflbrum,  and  D.  elsigaos  flhrt 
pleno,  varieties  of,  described,  18SL 

Denham  Lodge,  notes  on,  64& 

Devonshire^  iisu  of  plants  which  winter  In  the 
open  air  of,  581. 

Ditton  Park,  and  gardens  at.  notes  on,  6Sa 

Dorton  House  and  Dorton  rark  noticed,  70Q. 

DouUat,  M.,  the  nvdeos  and  grounds  of,  137. 

Drayton  Green.  Mrs^  Lawienoe'b  vllU  at,  517. 

Drm>more  Gardens,  showy  flowered  plants  In, 
-560;  qiecies  of  Ptaus  added  to  the  ninetum 
in,  560;  striotorer on  the  gardens,  641 

DmmUnrig,  noticed,  L 

Duckweed,  see  Limam. 

Education,  national,  remarks  on,  661  696L 

^g  plant,  the  varieties  of,  and  the  synonymes 
of  the  name  of,  the,  8L 

E;gUnton  Castle,  noticed,  ia 

Eichthal,  Baron,  the  chAteau  of,  noticed,  3M. 

Electricity,  that  of  nature^  and  its  connection 
with  maenetism  and  with  the  other  grand 
natural  phenomena,  179L 

Elms,  the.  In  the  Champs  Elys^es  and  those  in 
SL  James's  Park,  are  they  of  the  same  species  • 
630;  an  answer,  in  part,  with  information  on 
elms,  780;  the  origin  of  the  variety  of  elm 
which  has  pendulous  teanches,  597. 

Elys^e  Bourbon,  the  Garden  of  the,  noticed,  1451 

Emigration,  on  the,  of  gardeners  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  29L  38;  to  Canada,  164u 

Englefleld  House,  the  kitchen  garden  at,  67a 

Engrafting,  various  modes  of  performing,  39; 
recipe  for  making  wax  for  engrafting,  tt 

Epinal,  the  grounds  and  gardens  at,  1J7. 

EiMom  nursery,  notes  on  the,  482 ;  a  selectioD 
of  the  rare  and  interesting  plants  which  have 
flowered  in  the  Ebsom  nursery  from  March 
to  July,  1833, 489;  Mr.  Henry  Laundy,  of  the 
Woodbridge  nursery,  is  the  author  of  the 
strictures  on  the  Epaom  nursery,  which  were 
publbhed  in  vol  vl  p.  357.,  under  the  signa. 
ture  of  Aristidee,  712. 

£k-lca,  causes  which  induce  the  presence  of 
parasitic  IMngi,  termed  mildew,  on  the  leavea 
of  Cape  ericas,  and  modes  of  banishing  them 
fkom  these,  244 :  criticisms,  fhcts,  and  sug- 
geatlons  on  cultivating,  624;  Mr.  Focbo^s 
practice  in  exposing  Cape  heaths  to  the  open 
air  of  Britiin,  during  summer  and  iifMmn, 
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flEK;  and  the  remit  of  planting  a  group  of 
■peciet  of  Cape  heaths  In  the  open  soU  and 
air  of  Cornwall,  584 

Ermenonyille,  noticed,  XSSL 

Erskine,  a  fine  houae  at,  noticed,  II. 

Esher  churchyard,  notei  on,  478 ;  Eiher  Place, 
the  remdenoe  of  J.  ^loer,  Eaq.,  noticed,  479. 

Ettlingen,  note*  on  the  kitchen  garden  of  the 
old  caatle  of,  S68 ;  notes  on  the  ytlla  and  gar> 
d«n«  of  Watthalden,  near  Ettlingen,  260. 

Farming,  the  condition  of  in  stated  parts  of 
England,  514 ;  Hr.  Lanoe*s  proposal  to  supply 
instruction  in  the  sciences  which  explain  the 

Srocesses  of  nature  in  fkrming,  615;    Mr. 
fallet's  economical   mode  of  constructing 
farm  buildings,  198. 
Filtering  machine,  a  very  cheap  one,  described, 

72a  '' 

Fishes,  gold  and  siWer,  on  managing,  78S. 

Floricultural  and  botanical  notices  of  plants, 
104  235.  S63.  48a  616.  701. 

Floriculture,  notes  on  the  state  of.  in  a  part  of 
Germany,  in  18S8,  403;  considerations  by 
Dr.  Llndiey,  in  relation  to  floriculture,  438. 

Florists  and  amateurs  of  flowers,  the  establifth- 
ment  of  a  metropolitan  society  of,  stated, 
462.  For  florists*  societies,  and  floral  societies, 
see  Horticultural  Societies,  and  Metrmwlitan. 

Foreft  Hill,  and  gardens  at,  notes  on,  651. 

Fountains  for  gardens,  flgures  and  descriptions 
of,  208 ;  strictures  on  fountains  generally,  with 
a  derign  for  a  fountain,  538. 

Frame,  a  protecting,  for  use  in  forring  aspara- 
gui^  &C-,  in  the  open  ground.  346;  plans  of 
arched  iron  firames  for  bestriding  walks,  and 
for  sustaining  roses,  georginas,  and  other 
plants  to  be  trained  over  them,  466. 

Fnnce,  the  Conductor's  tour  through  a  part  o^ 
129.    See  also  Trees,  Mirbel,  andltohault 

Fkt>gmore  Lodge,  notes  on,  651. 

Fromont  on  the :  Seine,  the  villa  and  exotic 
nursery  of  M.  Soolange  Bodin,  described,  141. 

Fruit,  a  quenr  on  packins,  for  travelling,  72a 

Fruit  trees.  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight's  modes  of  pro. 
longing  the  duration  of  valuable  kinds  oi^  86. 
See  also  the  various  kinds  of  fhiit  trees  under 
their  English  generic  name.  The  practice  of 
disbudding  much  avails  in  training,  and  antl. 
cipates  pruning,  of  flruit  trees,  671. 

F6cnsia  gncills,  nearly  hardy  In  Yorkshire^  96; 
notes  on  F.  globbsa.  475 ;  and  on  a  very  pleas- 
ins  kind,  presumed  to  be  a  variety  of  F.  griu 
cins,  47a 

Fftngi,  various  species  (aorae  of  them  constitut. 
Ing  the  "  mildew*'  of  unscientific  persons)  of, 
figured  and  noticed ;  parasitic  upon  the  herb- 
age of  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  325  to  332 ;  a 
notice  of  a  species  of  Fdngus,  termed  a  mil. 
dew,  parasitic  on  the  leaves  of  Cape  ericas, 
and  of  the  causes  of,  and  means  to  prevent. 
Its  appearance,  244. 

Gardeners,  certain  volumes  In  Dr.  Lardner's 
Cabinet  Cyctopofdia  usefUl  to  gardeners, 
named,  375:  notification  of  a  society  at 
Guernsey,  for  purchasing  and  circulating 
hoakB  on  the  art  and  science  of  horticulture, 
97&  See  also  the  index  to  books  reviewed 
and  noticed,  753.  Mechanics*  Institutes  and 
lectures  recommended  to  gardeners,  376 ;  the 
disabilities  experienced  bv  young  gardeners  in 
aoauiringpro/essional  ana  generalxnowledtfe, 
16$.  173;  remarks  on  the  advantages  which 
would  result  in  not  occupying  gardeners  at 
work  longer  on  a  Saturday  than  artisans  are 
occupied,  427;  considerations  commending 
to  young  gardeners  the  improvement  of  their 
professional  and  general  knowledge,  4^2;  a 
method  of  keeping  food  warm,  so  that  a 
working  gardener  may  lose  as  littie  time  as 
possible  at  breakfkst,  435 ;  hints  to  gardeners, 
incentive  to  their  educating  themselves  in  a 
knowledge  of  English  grammar,  and  of  other 
subjects  of  essentially  useAil  knowledge,  536 ; 
means  by  which  a  young  gardener  may  rapidly 
improve  himself  in  nU  profession,  477; 
young  gardeners  advised  to  exercise  them. 


selves  in  landscape  gardenings  by  meaoa  of 
miniature  symbols,  749;  the  importance  to 
gardeners  of  their  acquiring  the  earliest  in- 
formation of  improvements  In  gardening, 
491 ;  on  the  Araudulent  practices  ofgardening 
authors,  lia  492;  pecuniary  disabilities  of 
working  gardeners.  623:  the  prospects  in  the 
United  States  of  America  to  gardeners  who 
would  emigrate  thither,  2a  ae;  In  Canada. 
164;  the  decay  of  nobwmen's  places  ahould 
not  discourage  gudeners,  515. 

Gardener's  house,  a  design  for  a,  to  be  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  a  walled  kitchen  garden, 
46;  Mr.  Bfallet's  economical  mode  of  con- 
structing houses  for  gardeners,  19a 

Oardinte  radlcans,  a  mode  of  propagating  and 
cultivating,  577. 

Gardens  for  the  use  of  pensioners  and  persons 
afltcted  with  hypochondriasis,  Ac,  568; 
strictures  on  provincial  botanical  and  horti- 
cultural gardens,  463 ;  remarks  on  laying  out 
flower  gardens,  60 ;  a  plan  for  a  flower  garden, 
62.  On  laying  out  gardens,  see  Landscape- 
gardening,  599;  see  also  Tour.  Mr.  Mallet's 
economical  mode  of  constructing  the  build. 
Ings  required  in  gardens,  19a 

Gas.  carbonic  acid,  considerations  on  the  action 
ot,  on  the  processes  of  vegetation,  70!^ 

Gate^  Cottam's  cheap  iron  sate  for  fields,  8L 

Germany,  notes  and  refiectlons  on  gardens  and 
other  oqects,  inspected  in  1888  In,  257. 385. 

Gllston  Castle,  noticed,  7. 

Glastonbury  thorn,  the,  dots  on,  12a 

Oledftschia  hdrrida  for  hedges,  5961 

Godalming,  notes  on  a  manuon  and  its  grounds 
at.  479;  on  villas  in,  480;  on  oUects  seen  In 
a  journey  from  London  to  Godalming,  477  to 
480;  in  one  fhnn  Godalming  to  E^som,  482i 

Goitre,  fkcts  on,  27. 

Goldieice,  noticJed,  12. 

Gooseberry,  the  kinds  of,  which.  In  1832,  pro. 
duced  the  heaviest  berries.  96.  For  those  of 
1833,  see  the  shows  of  Horticultural  Societies. 

Grape  vine  and  fhiSt ;  a  mode  of  producing  a 
successive  supply  of^grapes  through  the  year, 
70 1  valuable  remarks  in  relation  to  the  cuU 
ture  of  the  grape  vine,  321 ;  a  Prussian  prac 
tice  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  grape 
vines,  and  one  to  protect  them  firom  apting 
fttMts,  592 ;  the  characteristics  of  the  Cannon 
Hall  muscat  grape,  348 ;  considerations  on 
the  importation  in  1833  of  grapes  ttom  the 
south  of  Europe,  689. 

Gray  the  poet,  information  on,  588. 

Gunnersbury  House,  park,  and  gardens,  notes 
on,  518 ;  on  a  villa  between  Gunnersbury  and 
Brentford,  52a 

Gymndcladus  canadensis,  the,  described,  296. 

IfaiUtorm  at  Edgbaston  on  May  9,  ISSi,  464; 
hailstorm  and  hurricane  at  Lancaster,  465. 

Hall  Barns,  notes  on,647 ;  Little  Hall  Bams,6»7. 

Hampton  Court  Palace  and  Gardens,  47a 

Hand  glasses,  a  cheap  mode  of  making,  446 ; 
and  forms  of,  446.  580;  a  query  on  square 
blown  bell  glasses,  &!& 

Hannayfleld,  noticed,  12. 

Haworth,  A.  H.,  Esq.,  the  death,  and  ftcts  In 
the  life  of,  655--6I0 ;  his  collections  of  plants, 
Ac,  noticed,  614. 

Hawthorn,  the  fittest  of  planU  for  live  hedges 
and  fences,  485, 496 ;  the  result  of  some  ex- 
periments  made  to  expedite  the  gemination 
of  seeds  of  hawthorn,  496 ;  enquiry  on  an 
evergreen  species  of  hawthorn,  496;  this 
shown  to  be,  probably,  the  Cratse'^gus  stlpu. 
l&oca,  630;  between  70  and  80  sorU  of  Cnu 
taeV  are  cultivated  by  the  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  468 ;  the  hawthorn,  in  hedges,  on  the 
coast,  is  less  injured  by  winds  and  spray  Aram 
the  sea  than  most  woody  plants,  717 :  the 
origin  of  a  variety  of  the  common  hawthorn, 
wlui  pendulous  branches,  597. 

Heating.    See  Water,  hot 

Heartseases,  Messrs.  Young's  collection  of,  482; 
Mettrs.  Brown's,  524. ;  Mr.  Hogg's,  686L 

Hcdsor  House  and  grounds,  notes  on,  646. 
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Heope,  Madame,  the  gmrdenf  oL  noticed,  987. 
Hickory  nut  tree,  facts  on  the  black,  712. 
Hitchen,  Mr.  Thomas,  at  Norwich,  an  enumer- 
ation of  the  species  and  varieties  of  succu. 
lent  plants  lately  possessed  by,  114 :  now  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Frederick  Mackie,  751. 
Hoe,  a  kind  of,  derived  from  Jersey,  47a 
Hogg,  Mure,  death,  and  facU  in  the  life  of,  188. 
HuUy,  effects  of  pruning  on  the,  371 ;  the  wood 
of  the  silver  striped  leaved  hoHy  is  whiter 
than  that  of  the  green  leaved,  571. 
Honey  dew,  facts  on,  325.  33a 
Horses,  the  healing  effect  of  the  Bartwdoes 
naphtha  on  certain  diseases  of,  300 1  fanning 
horses  fed  on  steeped  barley,  380. 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  reports  of  its 
exhibitions  and  proceedings  in  Regent  street, 
127.  247.  382.  507.  632.  725:  strictures  on  the 
public  exhibitions  at  the  Society's  garden, 
509.  511  i  notes  on  the  garden,  234.  471. 
Horticultural  Societies,  provincial,  their  ex, 
uibitions. 

EsGLksq:  Bedfordshire,  729;  Biimingbam 
boUnical  and  horticultural,  462.  740  j  Bris- 
tol and  Clifton,  «50.  463.  733 :  Buckingham, 
729:  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  asi.  739  j  Cam- 
bridge florisU*.  729,  730;  Cambridgeshire 
horticultural,  729, 730;  Chelmsford  florisU*, 
733  j  Cheltenham  horticultural  and  floral, 
733.  734;  Chichester,  251;  Deritend  and 
Bordesley   floral  and  horticultural,   740; 
Devon  and  Exeter  botanical  and  horticul- 
tural,  731 ;  Devon  and  Exeter  floriculturaL 
731;  Devon,  north.  732;  Devon,  royal,  and 
Cornwall  botanical  and  horticultural,  731 ; 
Diss,  7.V  i  Doncaster,  Retford,  and  Baw. 
try,  741 ;  Dorking,  740 ;  Durham,  south, 
and  Cleveland,  laSi  l-lnchley  florisU'.  737 ; 
Guernsey,  744;  Hereford,  734;  Hexham 
botanical  and  horticultural,  739 :  Hull  floral 
and  horticultural,  252.  742;  Huntingdon, 
248.735}  Iu«wich,250;  Jersey  agricultural 
and  horticultural,  745 ;  Lancaster  floral  and 
borticM]tural,73d;  Lancaster  pink  and  ra- 
nunculus,  735 ;  Leeds  exhibitum  ofcarna. 
tlons  and  picotees,  742 ;  Leicestershire  flou 
ricultural,  737 1   Lichfield   floriste',   739 1 
Liverpool  floral  and   horticultural,   736; 
London,  north,  sec  Finchley ;  Lynn,  737 ; 
Manchester  botanical   and  horticultural, 
249.  736;  Manchester  floral  and  horticul. 
tural,  248;  Morpeth  florUts*   739;  North- 
amptonshire  united,  250.  738;    Norwich, 
737 ;  Newcastle  botanical  and  IwrticuUuraL 
739;    Newick,  SSI;    Rochdale  floral  and 
horticultural,  849;   Ross,  735;    Shcflicid, 
742;    Stockport   floral  and  horticultural. 
730;   Taunton  and  West  Somerset,  250. 
732;  TUnbridge  Wells,  735;  Wallingford 
royal  Berkshire,  729;  West  Riding.  742; 
W^hitby,  98.  253 ;  Whitehaven,  730 ;  Wilts 
and   general,   251.  741 1    Wolverhampton 
horticultural  and  floricultural,  739;  Wor- 
cestershire  horticultural  and  floral,  252. 
741:  York  floral  and  horticultural,  743 1 
York  florists*  744;  York  horticultural,  252. 
lAELANO:  Belfast,  256;   May  21,  1833,  749; 
Dublin  fruit  and  flower,  750 ;  Dublin  hor. 
ticultural,750;  Watcrford,  751. 
Scotland:    Aberdeenshire,  254.  745;    An- 
drews, St,  horticultural  and  floral,  747; 
Ayrshire   horticultural   and   agricultural, 
745 ;  Caledonian,  253.  747 ;  at  the  experl. 
mental  garden  at  Inverleith,  253;  Edin- 
bursh,  748;    Cupar,  747;    Dumfries  and 
Galloway,  254u  746;    Dundee,  255;    Fal- 
kirk, 256;  Glasgow,  748;  Melrose,  Selkirk, 
and  Galashiels,  255;  North  British  profes- 
sional gardeners,  254;   Perthshire,   royal, 
255;    Kcnflrewiihire,  west,   255;    Stirling, 
256.749. 
Wales:    Glamoi^n   and   Monmouthshire, 
745 ;  Swansea  and  Neath,  743. 
Hungerford  Market,  a  notice  of,  512. 
Hunneminnia/liinaristuUa  increases  by  deci- 
duous kccds,  465. 


Hybrldisement  cannot  be  eflfeeted  between  the 
melon  and  the  cucumber,  119;  a  portion  of 
Profeasor  Herschel's  experiments  on  hybri- 
dising, 598 ;  M.  Bosse's  hybridising  of  several 
kinds  of  passion  flower,  599 ;  the  origlnatloo 
of  new  varieties  of  corn  by,  125. 

Hydrilngea  hort^nsls,  a  remarkably  large  plank 
of,  586;  on  Inducing  H.  hort^nsu  to  produoe 
blue  flowers,  95. 

Impostor,  the.  Gem,  facts  on,  230.  491 ;  on  an 
impostor  professing  landscape  gaidemn& 
491. 

Insects,  by  what  means  can  the  ravages  of,  on 
oak  trees,  be  prevented?  846;  a  notice  of 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Robinson's  newly  in- 
vented  liquid  mixture  for  destroying  Insects^ 
246L  695  ;  the  resulto  of  trials  of  its  eflbcta, 
697;  various  recipes  for  destroying  various 
species  of  insects,  334  to  341 ;  a  check  to  the 
caterpillars  of  the  Phabe^na  brumftta  minor, 
95 ;  a  notice  of  theravages  of  the  Yponometita 
pad^llaLa/r.,andsome  suggestions  for  pceserr- 
Ing  plants  Arom  the  ravages  of  insects  generally 
570.  573 ;  fkcts  on  the  cuckoo-spit  insect,  574 ; 
Aicts  on  the  oat  grub.  505 ;  and  TYpuU  cor- 
nidna,  506 :  facts  on  the  turnip  beetle,  504, 
505.  631 ;  the  efltects  of  the  atUck  of  the 
Cbrculi6nida  on  turnips,  504 ;    of  the  Tri. 

Khss^  pr6uuba  on  turnips,  504;  on  cab- 
ages.  572 1  possibly  on  onions,  573 ;  soot  dug 
Into  tne  soil  preserves  flrom  Its  attacks,  572 : 
it  does  not,  718;  Mr.  Dennis's  mode  of 
collecting  the  Insects  which  ravage  the 
flowers  of  georginas,  476;  T^thrMo  cry. 
throc^phala  is  very  injurious  to  the  species 
of  the  genus  Plnus,  3S9 :  what  is  the  best 
method  of  destroying  millepedes  f  689 ;  Mr. 
Smith's  mode  of  destroying  woodllo^  698. 
See^  besides.  Aphides. 

Jardine  Hall,  noticed,  4. 

Kilkerran,  noticed,  9. 

Kirk- Alloway  Cottage,  noticed,  13L 

Kirkmichael  House,  noticed,  4l 

Kneller  Hall.  523. 712. 

Knevett's.  Mr.  H.,  firuit  garden,  notes  on,  StU 

Knight,  T.  A.,  Esq.,  Mr.  Pearson's  remarks  oo 
the  garden  of.  17. 

'Labelling  of  plants  In  gardens,  Mr.  Mallet's 
derlces  fbr,  43 ;  a  formulary  for  a  kind  of 
label  for  aquatic  plants,  578 ;  to  render  labels 
durable,  578 ;  labels  made  of  malleable  sine, 
578;  metallic  labeb  for  plants  to  be  sent 
abroad,  579. 

Labourers'  gardens  in  Warwickshire,  the  value 
of  the  crops  from,  and  their  consequences  to 
the  occupants,  97 ;  the  letting  of  land  to  la. 
bourers  is  the  best  meann  of  beneflting  tbcm 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  369.  See  Scot- 
land. 

Landscape-gardening  in  France,  the  state  ol^  in 
1828.  156;  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of,  157  ;  the  state  of  landscape  gardening  In 
Bavaria  In  1828,  385 ;  M.  Sckell's  observa. 
tioDs  on  the  character  of  the  regular  and 
natural  styles  of  laying  out  gardens,  and  the 
application  of  these  styles,  S99 ;  young  gar- 
desers  adrised  to  exercise  themselves  in  land, 
scape  gardening  by  means  of  miniatore  sym. 
bols,  749.    See  also  Arboriculture. 

Langley  Park,  notes  on,  650L 

Larch  tree,  suggestions  on  the  disease  prevail. 
Ing  in  plantations  of  the,  551  ;  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  disease  in  the  lareh  tree  called 
pumping  ?  722 ;  the  larch  tree  Is,  in  some 
situations  and  seasons,  infe»tcd  with  the 
Cuccus  Uriels,  445  note*;  on  forming  live 
fences  with  the  larch  tree,  59 ;  dead  fences, 
resembling  chevaux  de  Arise,  made  of  young 
larch  trees,  662: 

Larender  for  yielding  oil,  the  course  of  culture 
applied  to,  651. 

Lavender  Cottage,  notes  on,  662. 

Layers,  an  improved  mode  of  tongueing  of, 
^1 ;  a  mode  of  laying  a  cutting  explained,  MK 

Leaves  of  plants,  a  mode  of  taking  impressions 
of,  GtJ  \  ftlditional  information  ou,  719. 
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Lecture!  on  horticulture,  noticed,  S76. 49&  463. 

L6mna,  the  herbage  of  the^  reaisti  rotting, 
lS4v 

Leonard's,  St.,  Hill,  strictures  on  the  grounds 
about,  658. 

Light :  a  consideration  of  the  action  of  light  on 
the  processes  of  regetatlon,  497.  709 ;  a  con. 
■ideratlon  of  the  relations  of  light  to  the  per- 
fect display  of  the  beauties  of  form  and  nue 
in  planu  and  in  flowers,  5S4. 

Lime,  Mr.  Mallet's  method  of  burning  lime  in 
an  apparatus  for  heating  by  the  circulation 
of  hot  water,  880;  a  notice  of  Dr.  Urc's  em. 
ployment  of  the  muriate  of  lime  as  a  means 
of  communicating  heat,  808. 

Linnxan  Society,  presented  with  collections  of 
dried  plants  by  the  East  India  Company,  97. 

Llquid&mbar  styraciflua,  facts  on  the,  96. 

Idriodtodron  Tulipf  fera,  facts  on  the,  96. 

London,  the  neighbourhood  of,  includes  every 
kind  of  gardening  aud  garden  scenery,  477. 
See  also  Citiesi 

Longleat,  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  425. 

Lore  Hill,  Langley,  notes  on,  630. 

Lund  botanic  garden,  plan  of;  418. 

tfackie,  Mrs.  Sarah,  the  death,  and  fiicts  in  the 
life  of,  stated.  751. 

Mangosteen,  what  treatment  will  induce  the, 
to  fruit  in  British  stoves?  578.  See 
Xanthoch^muH. 

Manures,  instances  of  the  efibct  of,  upon  an. 
nual  plants,  597 ;  a  list  of  manures,  and  que. 
ries  on  their  effrct  on  vegetation.  6^8. 

Marryat,  Mrs.,  a  list  of  the  species  of  plants 
in  flower  in  the  gardens  of,  at  Wimbledon, 
on  Nov.  16,1838,115. 

Marseilles,  some  account  of  a  floral  fair  held  at, 
with  a  list  of  the  plants  exhibited  for  sale  at, 
480  i  notes  op.  some  of  the  nurseries  about, 
423. 

Martins  and  swallows,  means  to  prevent  their 
building  their  nests  in  places  which  man  may 
wish  tree  fV-om  their  nests,  719. 

Mary's,  St,  Isle,  noticed,  7. 

Massena,  Marshal,  the  park  of,  at  Ruelle,  no. 
ticed,  143. 

l^faidenhead,  notes  on  Wakerill's  nursery  at, 
660 :  on  two  inns  at,  66a 

Manchester,  cemetery  proposed  for,  700. 

Melon,  the  (Ciltcumis  MiHo  L.},  the  ineflbctive. 
ness  of  repeated  experiments  to  impregnate 
the  ovules  of  the  melon,  with  the  nature  of 
the  cucumber,  (Cticumis  satlvusX.)  by  ai^ly- 
ing  the  pollen  of  male  flowers  of  Uie  cucum. 
ber  to  the  stigmaes  of  female  flowers  of  the 
melon,  119.  574 :  fiicts  indicative  of  the  me. 
Ion's  affection  for  water,  591.  G98 ;  instances 
of  the  effect  of  soils  and  manures  on  the 
Barbaresken  melon,  a  sort  of  Cantalupe, 
597 ;  the  results  of  an  instance  of  growing 
the  melon  in  heath  mould,  567 ;  the  princi- 
ples of  the  French  course  of  practice  in  the 
culture  ofthe  melon  family,  356;  Mr.  Knight's 
mode  of  cultivating  Persian  melons,  17 ;  the 
qualities  of  the  Btriped  Hoosaince  Persian 
melon  described,  188;  Mr.  Smith's  mode  of 
cultivating  the  melon,  695. 

Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists,  &c.  468.  737. 

Michael's,  St.  Mount,  and  the  garden,  543. 
Mignonette,  (/Zes^da  odor&ta  X.),  theories  of 
the  plan  of  the  structure  of  the  flowers  of, 
457.  70S ;  notice  of  a  remarkable  monstrosity 
of  mignonette,  457;  mode  of  cultivating 
plants  of  mignonette  into  perennial   ever. 

freen  bushes,  703;  effbct  or  the  mode,  832. 
03 ;   a  notice  of  a  thick  leaved  variety  of 

mignonette,  708 ;  of  another  variety,  703. 
Mildew.    See  Fdngi. . 

Mirbel's,  Prof,  object  in  visiting  England,  699. 
Misletoe,  species  of  trees  inhabited  by  the,  89. 
Mole  trap,  a,  in  use  near  Monmouth,  80. 
Money,  Mr.  Daniel,  the  death,  and  facts  on  the 

life  of.  noticed,  380. 
Mont  Blanc,  remarks  on,  876. 
Monteglas,  Count,  the  gardens  of,  394. 
Montreal  nurseries  and  gardens  described,  160. 
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Mortimer  street,  the  residence  of  the  vic&r  at. 

noticed,  678. 
Mouse  trap,  a,  for  gardens,  &c.,  ff7a 
Munches,  the  features  and  condition  of,  & 
Munich,  notes  on  the  gardens  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of,  385.  398 ;  on  the  English  garden 
at,  398  i  on  the  court  garden  at,  399 :  on  the 
Chinese  tower,  the  Paradise,  the  Tivoli,  &c. 
at,  399 ;  on  the  garden  of  the  Glyptothek  at. 
400 ;  on  the  general  cemetery  at,  401 ;  on  the 
botanic  garden  at,  403 ,  on  the  state  of  flori- 
culture in  the  neighbourhood  of,  406;  on  the 
roval  kitchen  garden  at,  406. 
Mushrooms,  the  mode  of  cultivating,  in  use 
about  Paris.  130;    Mr.  Elles's  mode  of  pro. 
ducins  mushrooms  in  plenty,  in  the  open  air 
from  June  to  November.  228 ;  Mr.  Patrick's 
mode  of  cultivating  mushrooms,  527 ;  means 
of  cultivating  the  mushroom  indicated,  696  • 
Mr.  Greenshields  prefers  fire  heat  to  dung 
heat  for  forcing  mushrooms,  672 ;  Mr.  Mal- 
let's economical  mode  of  constructing  houses 
for  mushrooms,  193 ;  what  is  the  best  method 
of  raising  mushrooms  aU  the  year  ?  378. 
Naphtha,  its  effects  on  trees  and  horses,  30a 
Narcissus,  the  hoop  petticoat,  facts  on  its  com. 

parative  hardihood,  118.  242.  373, 
Nectarine  tree :  information  fl-om  Mr.  Seymour 
on  his  mode  of  training  the  nectarine,  498 ;  a 
proposal  to  succour  peach  trees  and  nectarine 
trees  with  nitre,  a  preparation  from  blood, 
&c,  319;  on  the  evil  effbcta  of  cropping  the 
borders  in  which  fruit  trees  grow,  321;  a 
notice  of  the  quality  of  certain  seedling  nee 
tarines  raised  in  the  garden  of  T.  A.  Koinht. 
Esq.,  18.  ^ 

Nets,  for  gardening  should  be  tanned,  723. 
Neuilly,  the  park  of,  noticed,  14a 
Neuviiler,  the  chAteau  de,  described,  144. 
NicoUes,  J.,  the  death,  and  facta  in  the  life  of 

noticed.  128. 
Norman  Court,  gardens  and  grounds  at,  16. 
Nuremburg,  notes  on  the  gardens  of  Madame 
Heppe,  at,  397 ;  on  the  suburban  gardens  of 
Nuremburg,  397;  on  the  garden  of  Michael 
August  Stdttner.  at,  406;  M.  Falcke's  nur. 
sery  at,  noticed,  409. 
Nurseries,  London,  notes  on  the  commercial 
relations  of  the,  832.    Notes  on  objecta  in 
the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Brown,  Slough,  533.   Buchanan  and  Oldrovd. 
CamberweTl,  612.  '^ 

Chandler,  Vauxhall,  343L    Colvill,  Chelsea. 

233.  475. 
Pennis  and  Co.,  Chelsea,  23a  S43.    Dickson, 

Clapham,  343. 
Fairbaim,  Clapham,  d4a 
Groom,  Walworth,  343. 
Hogg,  Paddington.  34a 
Knight,  Chelsea,  93S.  34a  474. 
Le&    Hammersmith,   343.   471.      Loddiges, 
Hackney,  467.  Lowe  and  Ca,  Clapton,  4^ 
Malcolm  and  Ca,  Kensington,  23a  34a 
Rolands  and  Son,  Brentford,  520. 
Whitley  and  Co.,  Fulham,  343.  475. 
Nurseries,  provincial,  noticed. 
Epsom,  Messrs.  Young,  482.  489. 
Frogmore,  Mr.  Vare,  651. 
Goldworth,  Mr.  Robert  Donald,  612L 
Ipswich,  Messrs.  R.  JeflVies  and  Son.  102. 

368.  493  494.  62a 
Maidenhead,  Mr.  Wakerill,  660.     Milford. 

Mr.  Wm.  Young.  480. 
Norwich,  Mr.  Frederick  Mackie,  751. 
Reading,  Mr.  Myles  Priest,  662. 
Salthill,  Mr.  Stewart,  655. 
Uxbridgc,  Mr.  Wall,  64a 
Warminster,  Mr.  Wheeler,  426. 
Discussions  on  the  utility,  relatively  to  the 
majority  of  our  readers,  of  inserting  in  this 
Magazine  lists  of  the  rarer  plants  culti- 
vated in  the  provincial  nurseries,   scve. 
rally,  102.  368.  493, 494i  623. 
Nyraphenburg,  notes  on  the  palace  and  gardens 
of,  387 ;  on  the  liotanic  garden  at,  406 ;  on 
the  kitchen  garden  at,  407. 
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Oak  tree,  the  foUage  of,  raTaged  bj  the  cater, 
pillars  of  the  TortrU  viridKna,  S80{  a  fine 
cork  tree  (Qu^rcus  Siiber  L.),  at  Woodford, 
in  Suflblk,  308 ;  the  eflftets  of  pruning  on  the 
oak,  371  ;  what  ii  the  meet  profitable  mode 
of  treating  a  plantation  of  young  oak  treei, 
whose  stems  are  'severally  fktim  3  in.  to  7  in. 
diameter,  630 ;  answer  in,  720 ;  a  mode  of 
training  the  oak  tree,  so  as  to  produce  timber 
shaped  fitly  for  use  in  the  oonstruction  of 
sbqw,  557 }  criticism  on  this  mode,  715 ;  pro- 
files of  seven  oak  trees  which  grow  on  the 
coast  of  Dorsetshire^  and  fjrom  the  action  of 
the  south-west  wind  on  their  heads  these 
incline  to  the  north-east,  548,549 ;  as  do  those 
of  oaks  in  the  Isle  of  Wisht  and  in  Warwick- 
shire,  714:  the  fitness  of  the  evergreen  oak 
(Qu^rcus  i^ex)  for  planting  near  the  sea 
coast,  for  ornament  and  shelter,  541 

Oakbrook  Cottage,  notes  on,  64& 

Oat,  queries  and  information  on  the  grub  of  a 
•pedes  of  cnne4ly  which  devours  the  roots 
oftbe,505,5D6L 

Onions,  Mr.  Mitchdl*s  mode  of  cultivating,  75 ; 
Mr.  whiddoD*s  mode,  383;  strictures  on 
Mr.  Whiddon*s  mode,  6E26;  a  crowing  crop 
of  onions  much  ravaged  by  tfie  grub  of  a 
moth  of  the  fkmily  Nocttudst,  5J3. 

Orange  tree,  on  the  culture  of  the,  in  England, 
67;  the  orange  tree  and  citron  tree  flourish 
and  bear  flrutt  at  Torquay,  582 :  a  mode  of 
mropaffatins  the  orange  treepracuaed  in  Italy, 
S91  i  M.  Mertens*s  mode  of  cultivating  the 
orange  tree,  594 ;  places  on  the  Continent  in 
whicn  the  orange  tree  is  cultivated,  9L 

Orchideous  plants :  notes  on  the  treatment  of 
theorchideous  epiphytes  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden.  47z;  notices  of  orchideous 
plants  recently  figured  in  British  botanical 

books,  loa  83B.  9S&  48a  es&Kn. 

Organs,  the  simple  and  the  compound,  of 

{Hants,  are  they  evolved  from  the  plant's 
uices,  or  pre-existent'in  the  system  of  the 
Slant  ?  discissions  of  the  question,  186,  ia&, 
3a  887.  589. 
Ouen,  St.,  the  park  of,  described,  131 
CKxalis  crenftta  Jacquin^  recommended  as  a 
culinary  vegetable,  78 ;  a  prise  ofibred  for  a 
dish  of  the  tubers  of,  298;  the  plant's  habit  of 

fowth  in  England,  618:  flonbfinda  /,dbn. 
comparatively  hardy,  465;  tetraph^Ua  or- 
namental and  esculent,  591 

Ptoonies.  a  notice  of  certain  grubs  which  ravage 
the  tubers  of,  723. 

Paisley,  the  suburbs  of,  noticed,  11 

Pain's  Hill,  notes  on,  479. 

F^iris,  gardens  and  residences  in  and  near,  13a 

Park  Place,  notes  on.  G60L 

Pea :  the  earlineas  of  Bishop's  evly  dwarf  pea, 
and  of  the  early  fkame  pea,  compared,  d68 ; 
Groom's  new  variety  of  pea.  exhibited,  731 ; 

Peach  tree  and  fruit :  a  mode  of  inducing  a 
late  crop  of  peaches,  70 ;  information  firom 
Mr.  Seymour  on  his  mode  of  training  the 
peach  tree,  487;  remarks  on  Mr.  Hayward's 
method  of  traininc  the  peach  tree,  848;  a 
proposition,  by  Mr.  Hayward,  to  succour 
peach  trees  and  nectarine  trees  with  nitre,  a 
preparation  from  blood.  &c,  319 ;  on  the  evil 
eflbcts  of  cropping  the  borders  in  which  fruit 
trees  grow,  381 ;  the  characters  of  Bumard's 
seedling  peach,  yfi. 

Pear  tree,  the,  and  iu  fruit  Mr.  Knight's. ex. 
poriments  to  obtain  the  earliest  sight  of  the 
fruiu  of  seedling  pear  trees,  87 ;  he  concaves 
that  the  pear  tree  may  be  propagated,  with 
superior  consequences,  from  layers,  and  from 
outtinas  of  the  root,  88;  remarks  on  Mr. 
Greenes  method  of  training  the  pear  tree,  242 ; 

I  Mr.  Greenshleld's  mode  of  training  pear  trees, 
670;  the  resulU  of  ingrafting  kinds  of  pear 
tree  on  stocks  of  the  Sbrbus  aucup^uril^  595 ; 
and  vol.  vilL  p  743;  notice  of  a  pear  which 
weighed  28^ounces,  98 ;  facts  in  the  econo. 
my  of  the  .Scfdium  canccU&tum,  and  of  the 
blighting  elltet  of  its  growth  and  increase 


on  the  ksavei  and  fruit  of  pc«r  tree^  flSBL 
SSSL 

Pelaigoolums.  Mr.  Weltje's  ooDedioD  of,  imk 
Uced,  474$  Dennis  and  Ca*a,  343 ;  P.  hafatiiu 
thum,  olympicum,  and  Loid  Ravcnswoith, 
described,  476;  a  mode  of  preserving  tiM 
greatest  number  of  pelargoniums  and  other 
Kinds  of  greenhouse  plants  throogb  the  win- 
ter, in  the  least' possible  space,  563;  a  mods 
of  obtaining  varieties  of  pelargoDiuia  which 
are  prolific  In  flowers,  6S9l 

Periploca  grss'ca,  iU  flowers  destroy  fli^  SKL 

Peter's,  St,  noticed,  12L 

PetiaUa  pbomioea  D.  Don,  cfaaractcriaCies  and 
habits  of,561 ;  synonymes  of, 707. 

Phelp,  — ,  Esq.,  the  residence  of,  noticed,  496L 

i*b6rmlum  tenax»  oommeicial   leUticns  oi; 

na 

Physiology.    See  VegetatioD. 

Pine  appT^  Mr.  Appleby's  course  of  piaotice  tai 
cultivating  the.  303;  advantages  resultinc 
firom  growing  pine  apple  pUntsTn  pots  made 
with  boles  in  their  sums,  566  jon  cultivatlac 
the  pine  apple  out  of  pocs,  70;  Mr.  Greco- 
shield's  mode  of  cultivating  the  ptaie  applet 
671 ;  Mr.  Knight  cuts  the  pfaie  apple  while  it 
Is  green,  17 ;  notes  on  the  pine  apples  grown 
around  Paris,  130 ;  notice  or  a  liquid  rnixtm* 
which  destroys  the  scale  oo,  687. 

Ptaius :  a  glowlngeulogy  on  the  magnifii 
of  a  pine  tree.  875 ;  the  ch 


native  habits  of  pine  tree%  noted  as  suggesdof 
a  oorrecter  allocation  >>r  them  in  artificial 
planting,  876 :  the  fltness  of  the  cluster  pian 
(i^us  Pin&ster)  as  a  nurse  to  plantations  on 
the  sea  coast,  and  Its  fitness  for  this  parpoas^ 
compared  with  tiut  of  tiie  evergreen  oak. 
543 ;  P.  caramAnica  Bime  la  the  vedes, 

.),  wnldi  cs 


P.  resinbaa  JHon  (P.  rtbra  M*.),  «  ».^  ««..» 
in  the  Hartwald  In  Letanerslichle,  485;  thw 
excellencies  of  the  P.  Larlcio,  46a  405 ;  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  P.  sylvtefans,  469 ;  the  great 
beauty  of  the  P.  Cifkbra  noticed,  and  rensifeB 
on  other  species  of  the  genus  PiiiuS|  475 ;  tbs 
names  oS  the  spedee  of  Pinna  added  to  thm 
pinetum  in  Dropmore  gardens,  560;  raier 

Secies  of  Plnus  in  the  grounds  at  Fngiefleld 
oiise;  672 ;  very  fine  hemlock  qpmoe  in  tbn 
pleasure^round  at  Strathfieldsaye,  674  £  m. 
marks  on  the  physiological  habits  or  the 
spruce  fir,  J^bles  exc^lsa,  661;  fiwts  on  thn 
balm  of  GHead  fir,  95 ;  the  iWitbrMo  c^T- 
throc^pbala  is  very  iqjurioua  to  the  spcdas  of 
the  genus  Plnus,  particulariy  to  P.  StiUni^ 

£99;  Mr.  Taylor  oo  pruning  toe  Soottli  ptaMw 
46;  pines  pruned  at  Bearwood.  680. 

Pit,  a,  suited  to  the  culture  of  early  cocoiBhen. 
71;  Mr.  Knightl  melon  pits,  notioedy  17  i 
modes  of  managing  hark  beds  in  pits,  l£l 

Plane  tree,  the  eastern  and  the  weeton,  flMa 
and  queries  on  the  fitness  of  the  soil  and  dl. 
mate  of  Britain  for  the,  37a  503  &  the  batton- 
wood  tree  of  the  Americans  is  P.  oociden. 
t&lis  Zi.,  118;  a  magnificent  ytene  tree  at 
Taplow  house,  noticed,  650. 

Planu :  the  result  of  Dr.  Wamoht  ezpericnM 
in  the  preparation  of  plants  for,  and  man  ago 
ment  of  them  during,  a  voyage  from  India  to 
England,  83 ;  suggertions  by  Dr.  Llndley  on 
the  cultivation  of  exotic  plants,  438;  wiU 
pUnU  declare  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  whioh 
they  fiourish,  508 ;  notes  on  the  economical 
(Aants,  trees,  and  shrubs,  observed  on  Uie 
Rhine  and  in  France^  8»;  aee^  besides,  AU 
pine  Plants,  Cities,  and  noricuBaral  and  h^ 
tanical  notices  of  plants. 

Plum  tree,  the,  and  its  fruit  Mr.KnIfht** 
experiments  on  propanting  plum  trees  from 
layers  and  cuttings  of  their  roots,  87:  oon- 
sideraticms  on  sowing  plum  stones,  596;  no. 
tioe  of  a  trailing  specict  of  plum  which  growt 
wikl  near  MontrdO,  191 

Poplar,  the  Lombardy,  strictures  on  the  efltet 
of,  in  soenerv,  718 :  a  query  on  the  introdne- 
tion  to  Britain  of  the  female  sex  of,  7SSL 

PoUtoes :  the  result*  of  propagating  potaloea 
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by  planting  whole  tuben  at  wide  dUtancos, 
944;  fiict«  and  conslderationt  in  relation  to 
the  cutting  and  planting  of  leed  potatoes,  as 
practised  in  the  nrigtioourbood  of  Dublin, 
589, 590 ;  focts  adducad  to  prore  the  usrtess. 
ncss  of  earthing  up  growiqa  crops  of  potatoes, 
ass ;  Instances  of  the  Mrolincness  of  the  early 
shore  potato,  and  of  the  great  size  of  its  tu. 
bers,  446i 

Pots,  double^ for  marsh  plants^or  ftir  shading 

-  the  roots  of  tender  plants,  576;  a  mode  of 
watering  plants  in  the  open  soil  by  sinking  a 
floirer.Dot  in  the  soil  at  the  root  of  each,  577. 

Press,  a,  s>r  preparing  dried  specimens  of  plants, 
473. 

Primrose  Hill  botanic  garden,  463L 

Pro^xict  Hill,  notes  on,  G69. 

Pruning:  phyriokwical  and  practical  remarks 
on  the  pruning  or  forest  trees,  by  Mr.  l^ylor, 
48;  by  Mr.  Billington,  50;  mr  Mr.  Howden 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Billington,  5/0 ;  by  ScientisB 
et  JuttltiaB  Amator,  in  rdview,  711:  Pruning 
is  ii^urious  to  timber  and  trees,  687 :  it  im- 
proves them,  688  j  fertility  induced  by  spur 
pruning,  S17 ;  disbudding  prevents  pruning, 
9Z1. 

Prussia,  notes  on  the  imperial  garden  at  Nikita, 
593;  extract  fTom  the  history  of  the  gardens 
at  worlitz,  594 ;  of  Drdenbrunnen,  near  Er- 
ftirth,591 

Queennerrf  House,  See  Drumlanrlg. 

QuebejB,  notes  on  the  state  of  gardening  in,  161. 

Radiation,  terrestrial,  the  effects  of,  on  the  pro- 
cesses  of  vegetation,  S87;  additional  facts, 
considerations,  and  queries  on,  469. 

RaehilliL  noticed,  4. 

Ranunculuses,  on  raising  seedling  Asiatic,  6& 

Ratisbon,  notes  on  the  botanic  garden  at,  406. 

Reading:  notes  on  Mr.  Myles Priest's  nursery 
at.  6GS ;  on  the  market  at,  663 ;  on  the  garden 
or  the  nol  at,  663 ;  the  structure  of  a  certain 
kind  of  tomb  adopted  In  a  churchyard  at, 
669;  notes  on  the  reservoir,  made  of  cast 
iron,  Anr  water  for  the  tovra  of,  669 1  notes 
on  objects  seen  In  passing  ftom  Reading  to 
Bearwood.  678b 

Richmond  Park,  noticed,  477. 

RoUnlo,  a  notice  of  various  species  of,  471. 

Rockworics,  Mr.  Mallet*s  strictures,  sugges- 
tlons,  ana  episode,  upon,  27SL 

Rocket,  the  white,  and  the  purple,  double 
flowered,  a  mode  of  propagating,  30(X 

Roads,  notes  on,  of  stated  psrts  of  England,  51i. 

Rohault*s,  M.,  object  in  visiting  England,  699. 

Rook,  a  mode  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  the 
rook  and  other  birds,  on  newly^^own  com, 
569;  the  services  of  the  rook  to  the  former, 
57a  71& 

Rose  trees  and  bushes,  M.  Stichler  on  the  pro. 
pagation  and  culture  of,  94;  T.  Rivers,  Jun., 
on  the  culture  of,  458  &  Chinese  roses  may  be 
propagated  fTom  single  buds,  696;  inform- 
ation on  cultivating  the  yellow  double- 
flowered  rose  tree  to  the  production  of  its 
flowers  perfectiy.  508 ;  plans  of  arched  frames 
for  bestndiug  walks  and  for  training  rose  trees 
over.  466;  a  notice  of  Mr.  Lee's,  Hammer, 
smith,  collection  of  rose  trees.  471 ;  notes  on 
some  kinds  of  rose  trees  cultivated  In  the 
^Mom  nursery.  48S ;  the,  and  varieties  of  the, 
double-flowered  Ayrshire  rose,  5651  L6wea 
berberitbUM  has  been  engrafted  on  Eraser's 
Noisette  rose  tree,  and  has  grown,  795. 

Rousseau's  tomb,  and  La  maison  du  Phllost^he, 
noticed,  ISS. 

Sahuls  In  the  winter,  what  is  the  best  method  of 
rearing?  378. 

Salisbury,  see  Baker's. 

Salt-hill,  notes  on  the  inn  at,  655 ;  on  Stewart's 
nursery  at,  655. 

Saw  mills,  Swiss,  noticed,  S70;  a  movable  saw 
mill  In  the  Duke  of  Athd's  woods,  375. 

Sceaux,  villas  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of,  14fi.  153L 

Sehlnus  Mdlle,  an  explanation  of  the  pheno. 
mena  exhibited  on  water  by  flragments  of  the 
live  leaves  of,  377. 


Schleisshelm  "Palace,  park,  and  gardens,  noticed, 

386:  thenursery  at,  noticed,  406. 
Sohis&nthus,  a  white  flowered  kind  of,  465.  663. 
Scbwesingnij  notes  on  the  gardens  at,  357. 
Scotland,  notes  on  residences,  &a,  observed  in 

the  west  of,  1 ;  fkcts  on  the  state  of  gardening 

and  farming  in,  447;  fkctson  cottage  gar. 

dens  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  15. 
Sea-kale,  a  flrame  constructed  for  ftardng  It, 

described,  346;  another.  695;  Mr.  Foibcs's 

course  of  eultlvatins  seMale,  605. 
Seeds,  fkcts  and  questions  on  the  length  of  time 

which  seeds  retain  their  vitality,  377. 
Service  tree,  two  varieties  of  the  true,  TOO. 
Sheds,  Mr.  Mallet's  mode  of  building,  19S. 
Sheffield,  suggestions  on  the  formation  of  a 

botanic  garden  at,  4&k  700. 
Shrubberies,  restoration  of  half  ruined,  f31. 
Sinclair.  Mr.,  sen.,  the  death,  and  Acts  in  the 

life  of,  noticed,  51SL 
Slough,  .notes  on  Brown's  nursery  at,  523;  on 

the  garden  at  the  Crown  Inn  at,  5S4. 
Smith  Add  Club,   Messrs.  Cormack,  and  Sin- 

cUir's  exhibition  of  seeds  and  roots  at^  96.    ' 
SnuflT,  see  Tobacca 
S<^ls.  a  formulary  for  detecting  the  presence  of 

oxide  of  iron  in,  376.  506 ;  wud  plants  declare 

the  quality  of  the  soils  in  which  they  flourish, 

509:  instances  of  the  elftct  of  soils  upon  an. 

nual  plants,  597. 
Southall,  notes  on  the  inn  at,  648. 
^ning  Grovc^  notes  on,  649. 
Stakes  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  their  relative 

resistance  of  rotting,  596. 
Stoke  Farm,  notes  on,  64L 
Stoke  Park,  notes  on,  5S& 
Stoke  Place,  notes  on,  526t  on  a  house  on  a  site 

called  Stoke  Cottage,  ^27. 
Stourhead,  the  seat  of  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  4^6. 
Strath flelosaye,  the  park  and  gardens  at,  (?7SL 
Strawberrv,  the  quafities  of  Knevett's  seedling 

Sine,  503 ;  the  fhiit  of  strawberries  preserved 
ree  fh>m  grit,  and  the  attacks  of  slugs,  by 

covering  the  soil  under  the  fhiit  with  a  layer 

of  the  snort  grass  mown  off  lawns,  587. 
Sulhampstead.  noticed,  672. 
Swallowfield  Place,  notes  on,  6n. 
Swallows,  see  Martins. 
Sweden,  Profieesor  Agardh's  notices  of  thepre. 

sent  state  of  gardoilns  in.  415 ;  plan  of  the 

botanic  garden  atLun^  418. 
Swltscrland,  Mr.  Mallet's  tour  in.  270. 
Surrey  Zoological  Oaiden,  noticed,  343. 
Syringe,  what  maker%  In  the  best  f  390. 
Tmies  ItLviiiii,  its  herbage  flavours  vinegar, 

Taplow  Court,  notes  on  the  residence,  6S7. 

Tsplow  Lodge,  and  the  gardens  at,  656. 

Tchitchagoli;  admiral,  the  vilU  of,  148. 

Tea,  see  Chinese 

Temperature,  a  mode  of  obtaining  uniformity 
of,  39 ;  Instances  of  the  Influence  of  tempera- 
ture on  vegetation,  486L 

Temple,  a  rural,  devised  by  Mr.  Mathews,  for 
pans  and  pleasure  grounds,  615.  678. 

Terragles,  noticed,  4b 

Temaux,  M.,  residence  of,  at  St.  Ouen,  153. 

Theale,  strictures  on  the  architecture  ot  a 
church  newly  erected  at.  670. 

Thompson,  Mr.,  late  of  the  Welbeck  gardens* 
now  practises  landscape-gardening,  Ac,  96. 

Thorbum,  Grant,  his  visit  to  En^and  700. 

Timber,  notes  on  the  Ug  hi,  629.  720 ;  descrin. 
Uon  of  a  battering  axe  for  felling  timber,  2S^. 
See,  besides.  Stakes. 

Tobacco,  modes  of  growing  and  curing,  in  Bri- 
tain, for  gardening  purposes,  121.  243 ;  the 
process  of  cultivating  the  nicotianas,  for 
manufkcturing  into  tobacco  and  snuff,  587; 
snuff  and  tobacco  made  fh>m  English  grown 

?lants  of  Nicot^dna  rugbsa  and  TaAdcum,  886. 
18;  burnt  tobacco  stronger  than  unbumt. 
122. 
Ttetrix  viridkna,  the  ravages  of,  380. 
Tour,  horticultural  jottanda  of  a  recent  tour  on 
the  Continent,  by  Robert  Mallet,  esq.,  18. 270 ; 
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the  Conduotor'i,  in  Scotland,  in  1831, 1 ;  in 
England,  (n  18SS,i77. 5ia  6*1. 

Tout  and  TaxiB,  gardens  of  the  prince  pf,  396. 

I'rafalgar  Hou«e,  scat  of  Earl  Nelson,  15. 

Transplanting  of  large  trees,  Mr.  Hunro^s 
method  of,  217 ;  in  transplanting  trees  their 
various  phases  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  points  of  the  compass  as  tiiey 
had  before  they  were  transplanted,  580;  a 
utensil  for  transplanting  of  plants,  in  use  in 
the  Island  of  Guernsey,  575;  an  insvrument 
to  facilitate  transplanting  without  obli^ng  the 
operator  to  trample  on  the  soil  about  the 
plant,  575. 

Trees,  shrubs,  and  'economical  plants  on  the 
Rhme  and  in  France,  notes  on  the,  89 ;  on 
the  prcpftration  of  the  seeds  for  sowing  some 
kiifds  of  trees,  593;  considerations  on  the 
origin  of  trees  with  pendulous  branches,  596. 

Tuberose,  clumps  of  plants  of  the,  561 ;  M. 
Falcke*8  extensive  trade  in  bulbs  of  the,  409. 

Tulips,  modes  of  obtaining  varieties  of,  689. 

Turnips,  queries  and  information  on  diseases  of^ 
fingers  and  toes,  in.  504;  marl  reported  to  be 
a  cure  for,  504;  information  on  the  grub 
which  sometimes  ravages  turnip  plants ;  on 
the  fly,  flea,  or  beetle  which  eats  up  turnips  in 
the  seedling  sUte,  504, 505.  631 ;  a  Norfolk 
tankard  turnip  grown  in  Ireland  to  the  weight 
of  36  Ibaavoirtlupois,  591 ;  the  several  weights 
of  selected  individuals  of  various  kinds  of  tur. 
nip.  99. 

TwicKenMm.  the  present  state  of  the  botanic 
garden  of  the  late  Mr.  Swainson  at,  521. 

United  States  of  America,  on  the  emigration  of 
gardeners  to,  29. 32 ;  price  of  provisions  in. 

Vegetation,  considerations  on  the  processes  of 
vegetation  effected  in  plants  through  the 
instrumentality  of  air,  437.  709 ;  electricity, 
179;  humidity,  437;  light,  437.  709  to  722; 
magnetism,  179;  terrestrial  radiation,  287. 
499;  temperature,  436.  In  what  course  is 
assimilation  effected  in  plants,  529 ;  are  the 
organs  of  plants,  both  the  elementary  and  the 
compound  ones,  pre>exlstent  in  the  system  of 
every  plant,  and  only  developed  by  growth, 
or  both  formed  and  developed  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  vcBctetion  ?  Discussions  of  these 
questions,  186.  2^  529.    Considerations  on 

{pruning  as  studied  In  connection  with  a  know- 
edge  of  the  processes  of  vegetation.  48  to 
59. 317. 370.  See,  bChides,  the  additional  refer- 
ences  under  Pruning. 

Ventilating,  to  expel  stagnant  or  foul  air,  369. 

Viliencuve  d'Etang,  near  Marne,  135. 

Vind^,  M.  Morel,  the  park  and  bouse  of,  144. 

Virginia  Water,  and  the  grounds  about  it  no- 
ticed, 615;  criticised,  653. 

Walks,  plans  of  arched  frames  for  bestriding 
walks,  and  for  sustaining  over  walks,  rose 
trees,  plants  of  geurginas,  &c.,  466. 

Waller,  the  poet,  notes  on  the  tomb  of,  647. 


Walls,  Mr.  MaUet's  eoonomical  mode  of  build- 
ing, 193;  considerations,  by  Mr.  Oorrle,  on 
coping  for  garden  walls,  590.  561;  caat  iroa, 
c(^ing  to  walls  upon  bridges  oisapinoved,  0i6L 

Walnuts,  mode  of  preserving  asked,  124. 

Water,  hot :  heating  hothouses  by  hot  water. 
a  review  of  the  modes  of,  invented  by  Meaen. 
Kewley,  Cottam  andHallen,  Perkins,  Wecke*. 
34 ;  strictures  on  a  statement  of  the  reauUs  of 
Mr.  Cottam*s  apparatus  for  beating  by  hot 
water,  as  in  performance  at  the  Earl  of  Egre. 
mont's,  at  Petworth,  117 ;  Mr.  Perkins's  ex. 
culpation  of  his  method  of  heating  by  hot 
water,  from  the  objections  expressed  againat 
it,  202;  Mr.  Carpmael's  mode  described, 
906;  a  notice  of  \V.  D.  Holmes's  method  of 
heating  by  the  circulation  of  heated  tnl,  207  i 
a  criticism  on  this  method,  repudiating  tlA 
employment  of  oil,  277 ;  a  notice  of  Dr.  Ure*a 
application  of  muriate  of  lime  as  a  means  of 
communicating  heat,  207  ;  Mr.  Weekes*s  re. 
butment  of  the  objections  offbred  to  his  mode, 
and  a  notice,  by  Mr.  Weekes,  of  other  nsodi. 
fications  invented  by  him,  SG9 ;  Mr.  Buab}^t 
method  of  circulating  water,  hot  or  coU,  qy 
the  aid  of  machinery,  38 ;  Mr.  Mallet's  devwe 
for  burning  lime  in  an  apparatus  for  heating 
by  the  circulation  of  hot  water,  and  for  appro- 
priating the  heat  evolved  by  the  lime  under 
slacking,  usually  wasted,  to  the  xrarming  of 
the  water,  S80;  Mr.  Mallet's  strictures  oo 
methods  of  heating  by  the  circulation  of 
fluids,  S77 ;  and  description  of  a  method,  pio* 
posed  by  himself,  of  heating  by  the  ciiculd^ 
tion  of  melted  metallic  alloy,  S7& 

Watering.fsee  Pot 

Watthalden,  near  Ettlingen,  notes  on  the  viBa 
and  gardens  of,  26a 

Weekes's  horticultural  basaar  noticed,  477. 

Wheat  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Victoria,  70a 

White  Knights,  grounds  and  gardois  at,  664. 

Whitehill,  a  favourable  report  of.  502. 

Whitton  Dean,  notes  on,  523.  712;  Whitton 
Place,  notes  on,  523 ;  fhcts  on  the  laiige  hick, 
ory  nut  tree  at  Whitton,  712. 

Wind,  the  eflbcts  of,  on  trees,  see  Coast 

Windsor  Castle,  and  the  flower  garden  at,  6Sk 

Williamsfond  noticed,  10. 

Woburn  Abbey,  a  list  of  the  ot^ects  in  the  gai^ 
dens  and  grounds  pf,  601 ;  a  mistake  by  the 
Conductor  respecting  the  wages  of  the  asnst- 
ant  gardeners  employed  in,  455.  623. 

Wooburn  House  and  grounds,  notes  on,  616; 
on  a  garden  at  Wooburn,  647. 

Work,  what  quantity  of,  should  a  workman  per- 
form of  the  kinds  of  work  specified  in,  ^S!B  f 

Wormwood  produces  much  potash,  596. 

Xanthoch^mus  tinctbrius  Rox.,  the  mode  of 
culture  which  induces  it  to  bear  firuitt*  ir ' 
hothouse  near  Paris,  722. 

ZJ^mia  h6rrida,  male,  a  note  on  the  flowering 
of  a,  595. 
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